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Bensitive skin (t. e., all persons suscept- 
ible to carbolic add); in children (in 
combination) ; in wounds in deep cavi- 
ties where secretions easily decompose ; 
after resections; removal of tumors, 
etc. ; and in wounds attacked by ery- 
sipelas. Naphthalin is also most use- 
ful in every department of hospital 
hygiene. — PhUa. Med, Times. 

Black Stirgical Silk 

Is furnished by Snowden, of Philadel- 
phia, in fourteen sizes. The finest sizes 
are adapted to plastic surgery and deli- 
cate operations, the mediimi sizes to 
ordinary operations, and t^e strong- 
est when great strenj^h of ligature is 
required. In operations like circum- 
cision, where considerable swelling 
is apt to conceal the sutures, the black 
silk is more readily seen than the 
white, and may be removed with less 
disturbance of the flaps. 

Successful removal of sutures is 
often a matter of great importance, as 
in ophthalmic and plastic operations 
where the sliKhtest injury to the 
newly-united edges is to be avoided; 
and it is in these cases tiiat the black 
silk is especially useful Moreover, 
this silk, dyed with iron, is less irritat- 
ing to the flesh than white lead-dyed 
silk, and sutures will remain a long 
time without causing inflammatory 
action.-— Dr. G. D. E&rsey, of Rhode 
Island. 

Sesame Oil: Its Stiitability for Phar- 
maceutical Uses.* 

\ Thomas Maben finds that sesame 
oil is very suitable for preparing 
the plasters of the British Pharmar 
copoeia. Lead plaster so made is 
more adhesive than that prepared 
from olive oil, and does not become so 
friable, but a larger proportion of leeul 
oxide is required. Adnesive plaster 
requires less resin, and is conaequentiy 
less irritating to inflamed surfaces, and 
bdladonna and other plasters, which 
are frequentiy kept ready spread, do 
not crack so readily when lead plaster 
made from sesame oil is the basis. 

With the exception of ointment of ni- 
trate of mercury, the ointments of the 
British Pharmacopoeia can also be very 
successfully prepared by substituting 
sesame oil for olive and almond oils. 
In the case of the exception referred to, 
a peculiar principle, common to most 
seed oils, has a reducing action on the 
mercurial salt, with the result that 
the ointment oecomes discolored and 
unflt for use in the course of a few 
weeks. 



In writing upon the same subject, 
Michael Conroy, F.C.S.. said the oil he 
used was from a reliable source. It 
was of a pale yellowish color, of sp. 
gr. 0.921, possessing a bland, sweet, 
nut-like taste, with neutral reaction. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid converted 
it into a deep, brownish-red jelly. The 
addition of two per cent or a cooled 
mixture of ej^ual parts of strong nitric 
and sulphuric acids, caused it to ac- 
quire a deep-green color, rapidly 
changing into deep-brown; and u> 
other well-known tests it answered 
equally satisfactorily. 

J9^m experiments which were de- 
tailed, it was very evident that this 
oU could not replace olive oil for chief 
ptiarmaceutical uses, since plaster 
made with it would not set sufficiently 
to be portable, either in the form of 
rolls or when spread for use; neither 
can it be used satisfactorily for lime 
Uniment, because of its tendency to 
separate. Liniment of ammonia made 
with it is a little thinner than usual. 
These defects are undoubtedly due to 
the larKe amount of olein contained in 
this oil, and consequentiv lesser pro- 
portion of the more solid glycerides, 

^Abstract of two papers read at the late Brit. 
Pharm. Conf. 



and it is very singular that these de- 
fects are what chiefly recommended 
the oil to the authors of the ** Pharma- 
cographia," namely, the ** larger pro- 
portion of olein ana consequent lesser 
tendency to solidify." Wnere^ how- 
ever, no chemical combination takes 
place and where simply a bland sweet 
oil, possessing good keeping properties, 
is required as an ointment basis, per- 
haps no better could be chosen, ana on 
this account the author considers it 
much more suitable as a substitute for 
almond oil in the preparation of oint- 
ments. Samples of the i>rincipal oint- 
ments contained in the British Fharma- 
copoeia had been prepared, which were 
quite equal in every respect to those 
preparea with almond oil. — Chem. dt 
Drug. 



Aoonitine for Intemal Administra- 
tion.'*' 

AooNiTE seems to be more used in 
medicine in America than in Eng- 
land. Dr. Squibb has recommend^ 
the use of a fluid extract of the 
root, which itself is very variable 
in quality. After the numerous scien- 
tific researches on the subject, this 
seems a distinct retrogression. 

Aconitum Napellus is the species al- 
most always ordered. Its alkaloid can 
be preparea in a crystallized state, and 
is easily identified. Dr. Fraser, of 
Edinburgh, has investigated its phy- 
siological action, which differs n-om 
that of the alkaloid of A. ferax. The 
latter root, whenever it can be ob- 
tained, is, however, used for the manu- 
facture of the alkaloid. The root of 
A. pantculatum sometimes occurs, in- 
troducing another alkaloid of different 
properties. 

Aconitine, before it can be safely used 
for intemal exhibition, must be sepa- 
rated in a crystalline condition. Tnis 
is not difficult, but it is wasteful Or- 
dinary skill only is required, helped by 
extraordinary patience. The nitrite is 
the best of its salts to crystallize, and 
can be produced in quantity averag- 
ing, perhaps, one-third of the total yield 
of alkaloid. From the nitrate, the pure 
alkaloid, or any of its salts, can be made 
without difficulty. [See New Rem., 
1882, 265.] 

It fortunately happens that the ni- 
trate of fer-aconitine is crystallizable 
onlv from a strongly acid solution. It 
is, tnerefore, nece^arily excluded from 
the crop of crysteds obtained firom a 
neutral, or nearly neutral, hquid. 
There remains the possible admixture 
of picr-aconitine, the nitrate of which 
crystallizes in forms so like those of 
nap-aconitine that by an ordinary ob- 
server they would not be distinguish- 
able. The bitterness is its most patent 
distinction. The poisonous aconitines 
are not bitter. Moreover, its compara- 
tive solubility in dilute ammonia is 
characteristic, so that a nitrate of aconi- 
tine that yielded, on precipitation with 
dilute ammonia, a proportion of alka- 
loid much less than tiiat due to its cente- 
simal composition would deservedly be 
suspected. However, the best test of 
all would be the physiological test ap- 
plied to each batch of alkaloid by com- 
petent experimenters, and a series of 
preparations so guaranteed, produced 
by a house of known reputation, would 
soon be accepted by the medical pro- 
fession as a most useful addition to the 
list of heroic remedies. — Chem, and 

[vhe above i>aper furnishes sufficient 
grounds for a oelief that a fluid ex- 
&act will still continue to be employed 
when a safe and reliable preparation 
of aconite is desired. — £d. A. D.] 
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ChanjDeUor CarroU. of South Caro- 
lina, died recentiy from erysipc^Las, 
following a spider's bite. 

^ AbBtract of a paper read by T. B. QroTes at the 
late Brit. Pharm. Oonf . 



Spirit of Nitrous Ether.* 

Ajtkr mentioning some points in 
the history of the preparation, the au 
thor proceeded to oiscuss thej>hamia- 
copceial process devised by nof easor 
Redwood. He believed that the mod- 
erate action and constant temperature 
was due, not to the formation of 
nitrous acid, but rather to the act^ion 
of the sulphuric acid upon nitrate of 
copper, or to the increase of the boil- 
ing point by the admixture of sul- 
phuric acid. 

Nitrate of copper was first prex)ared 
with excess of acid, and then di^illed 
with sulphuric acid and rectified spirit. 

The product was four fl. oz. more 
than tne British Pharmacopoeia di- 
rects, and three to four per cent of 
ethereal fluid separated on appHcation 
of the Pharmacopoeia test. 

Another experiment was tried, with 
a smaller quantity of nitric add, equal 
to the B. F. quantity. The product 
separated nothmg with solutions of 
chloride of calcium. No. 1 had only 
one advantage over the Pharmaco- 
poeia, viz., the greater regularity of 
its distillation, and required the use of 
much more copper, and twice as much 
nitric acid. Some base was sought 
which would be cheap, constant in 
composition, easily decomposed at the 
re^[mred temperature by the sulphuric 
acid, and exist either m the state of 
nitrate in commerce, or in that of 
some compound which could be con- 
verted into a nitrate without loss of 
nitric acid. 

Calcium was tried, calcium car- 
bonate being used in place of copper in 
thepharmacopoeial process. 

The distillation proceeded with great 
regularity from tne beginning to the 
end: the product was 86i fl. oz. of a 
liqmd of m. gr. 0.8463 at eo^' F., and 
separated 3 to 4 per cent by the chlo- 
riae of calcium test. 

The flrst 8Si fl. oz. were tested, and 
found only to separate about 1 per 
cent, but the remaining 4 fl. oz. of 
product raised it to the stren^h named. 

Another lot was tried with a third 
less spirit added to the sulphuric acid. 
The product was 87i fl. oz., sp. gr. 
0.8463, and 3 to 4 per cent of ethereal 
fluid separated. The distillation occu- 
pied less than an hour. 

To test the idea that the sulphuric 
add might so raise the boiling-point of 
the mixture of nitric acid and spirit 
as to reach the temperature necessary 
for the formation of the nitrate of 
ethyl, another experiment was tried 
with pharmacopoBisJproportions, omit- 
ting the copper. Tiie product, per- 
haps through some negiect, was not 
satisfactory. 

Samples made by the B. P. process, 
and by the same with the substitution 
of chalk for copper, have been kept 
seven months without deterioration in 
botties, not full, exposed to bright 
light in a warm room, and, moreover, 
have had a number of small samples 
taken from them, as would be the case 
in dispensing. The advantages of the 

S recess suggested are: (1) The pro- 
uct is 6per cent greater; C^) the cost 
is less; (3) the process is more analo- 
gous to the old one ; (4) occupies much 
less time; (6) the distillation is much 
more negular; (6) the proportion to be 
distilled is one-third less. Advantages 
4, 5, and 6 recommend it as a manur 
facturing process. 

One thing at least seems perfectiy 
clear, viz., that the success of theR 
P. process is not due to the formation 
of nitrous acid, but to the increased 
boiling-point resulting from the pres- 
ence ot the sulphuric acid, which is 
gradually eliminated, as the distillation 
proceeds, by its action upon the coper, 
or upon mtrate of copper, and thus 
TTiaintainR a projier equilibrium. — 
Chem, and Drug. 



* Abstract of a paper read by AltnA Clay Abra- 
ham, F.C.S., at the late Brit. Pharm. Conf. 
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Collodion Combixiatioiis.'^ 

The advantages of combinations of 
collodion are that, unlike ointments, 
they remain fixed for some time to the 
part applied, and are cleanly. It re- 
mains, however, to be proved whether 
the remedial effects of the several sub- 
stances in combination with it will be 
obtained. Collodion must retard the 
action more or less of all of them, but 
at the same time it is reasonable to ex- 
pect some of those under consideration 
may be found useful. The following 
have been found suitable : 

Wood-tar collodion. — One drachm 
by weight of wood-tar with 4 of collo- 
dion. 

Coal-tar collodion.— The same pro- 
portions of an cdcoholic extract of coal- 
Mur of the consistence of syrup with col- 
lodion. (The addition of 30 grains of 
iodine to the fluid ounce of ether of 
these preparations does not affect its 
consistence or adhesive properties.) 

Oil of cade, 1 by weight to 5 of collo- 
dion. 

Gurjunoil, Iby weight to3 or4parts 
of collodion. 

Oleic acid and Peruvian balsam, each 
in the proportion of 1 by weight to 4 of 
collodion. 

Flexible collodions.— Qlacial acetic 
acid, 1 part by weight, flexible collo- 
dion, 4 parts. 

OarboUc add, in crystals, 1 part to 4 
of flexible collodion. 

Croosote, 1 part by weight to 7. 

Essential ou of mustard, 1 part by 
weight to 7 of flexible collodion. 

Belladonna collodion: Macerate 60 
firaans of the alcoholic extract in a 
fluid ounce of flexible collodion for 24 
hours, and decant the clear Uquid. 

Aconitia, atropia, and hyoscyamia 
dissolve very readily in collodion. 

Veratria, 8 ^;rains dissolved in 1 fluid 
drachm of oleic acid mixes with 7 fluid 
drachms of flexible collodion. 

Morphia, 5 or 10 grains in a fluid 
drachm of the acid with 7 drachms 
of flexible collodion. 

Ammoniated mercurv, iodide of 
lead, and precipitated smphur, each of 
them should be mixed with flexible 
collodion in the proportion of 1 drachm 
to 7 and 4 or 5 orops of castor oiL 

Oleate of mercury should be mixed 
with collodion in the proportion of 1 to 
4. To prepare the oleate, take 1,320 
grains of (ueic acid, dilute with three 
volumes of ether, aad 420 grains of dry 
binoxide of mercury, and shake the 
mixture occasionallv tor 4 days, until 
the orange color of the binoxide disap- 
pears, a]K>wing the creamy compound 
to evaporate without the application 
of heat. The dilution of the oleic acid 
with ether prevents caking; the oleate 
of mercury so obtained is of a y eliow- 
ish-white color, of the consistence of 
vaseline. 

Oleate of zinc will mix in the propor- 
tion of 1 part to 4 of collodion. 

Iodide of cadmium dissolves in flexi- 
ble collodion, 1 drachm mixed with 
7 fltdd drachms of the collodion and 4 
drops of castor oil. 

When iodide of sulphur is treated 
with collodion the iodine dissolves out 
and the sulphur sulxtides. — Chem, and 
Drug. 

FUNNEIrSUPPORT. 

A. HuoKiANBROiOH, of Kempen on 
the Rhine, describes in the Pharm, 
Zeitung of August 1st, a novel funnel- 
support, which presents several useful 
features. 

A wooden hexagonal rod, a, about 
3 em. (li in.) in cuameterand 60 cm. 
(24 in.) long, perforated with numerous 
holes, and rounded off, below and 
above^ for a distance of about 6 cm. (2 
in.), IS held in place by two iron 
supports, h and c, which are fastened 
to tne wall; the lower end is hollow, 



^ Abttnct of a paper read by J. B. Barnes, 
pbaim. chem., at (be late Brit. Pharm. Oonf . 



and rests upon a pin, t, projecting 
firom the lower arm. 

Three funnel-supports, d, about 35 
cm, (14 in.) long are provided, each 
with three different sized, round holes, 
conically bored so that the funnels will 
firmly sit therein, and with a hexago- 
nal hole at the end, which closely fits 
the wooden rod, and by means of 
which they may be raised or lowered 
in a perpendicular direction without 
swerving to or fro ; being held in place 
by a pin passed through the holes in 
the rod. 

In order to preserve the horizontal 
position of the runnel-supports, each of 
them is provided, in front of the hexa- 
gonal hole at the under surface, with a 
shoulder, r. 

In addition, one or more small im- 
perforated supports may be afi&xed to 
the rod, to hola small flasks for receiv- 
ing the filtrate from any one of the 
funnels. 

When the supports are not in use, 
they are pushea up and kept in place 
by the pin. 







Funnel Support. 



Tincture of Nuz Vomica.'*' 

Twelve spedmens of the tincture of 
nux vomica of the British Pharmaco- 
poeia t were obtained from the princi- 
pal manufacturers in London, and they 
were subjected to analysis. When 
tincture of nux vomica is evaporated, 
a resinous mass remains, which will be 
found to be only partially dissolved by 
chloroform, the greater portion re- 
maining insoluble. It is practically 
unpoflsiDle to wholly extract the alka- 
loia from the mass by the use of 
chloroform alone. There are two 
ways in which the alkaloid may be 
isoukted from it. (1). By treatment 
with ammonia water, which dissolves 
the resinous maaa and allows the 
alkaloid to be easUy extracted by 

* Abstract of a paper read by Windbam R. 
T>ttD8tan and F. W. ^bort, at tbe late Brit. Pbarm. 
Oonf. 

t Nux Vomioa, S aT. oa. ; aloohol (up. gr. 0.8S8) to 
make 1 pint bj percolaUon and ezpreauon. 
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one or two agitations with chloroform. 
The chloroformic solution is extracted 
by shaking with dilute sulphuric acid 
and the alkaloid extractea from this 
liquid, after the addition of excess of 
ammonia water, by chloroform. The 
chloroform is then evaporated and 
the residue dried at 100** C. (2). By 
treatment with dilute sulphuric acid, 
which entirely dissolves the mass, 
and after the addition of ammonia 
water the alkaloid can bo extracted 
in the pure state by chloroform. These 
processes both yield finally the same 
result, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing figures, which repi'esent the per- 
centage of alkaloid foimd in a speci- 
men of tincture analyzed in both the 
above ways :— 

Process 1 0.302 per cent. 

Process 2 0.304 *' 

A table of the results shows that the 
specific gravity of the tincture varied 
from 0.8552 to 0.8377, the percentage 
of total alkaloid from 0.360 to 0.124, 
but not always in harmony with the 
specific gravity. In the sample with 
specific gravity 0.8552 the percentage 
of total alkaloid was O.loll; where 
the percentage of alkaloid was 0.360 
the specific gravity 0.8450. Two 
other columns show the percentages 
of strychnine and brucine in tne 
tincture, which by no means corre- 
spond to specific gravity or total alka- 
loidal str^igth. 

It will be seen from these results 
that the tinctures of nux vomica now 
in commerce vary to a very consider- 
able extent in alkaloid strength, the 
stix)ngest tincture containing nearly 
three times as much total alkaloid as 
the weakest. It will be at onoe con- 
ceded that the important feature in a 
typical tincture of nux vomica is or 
should be uniformity in alkaloidal 
stirenRth; the other constituents, 
thougn doubtiesB valuable, are of 
secondary importance. It directiy 
follows (1) that a standard of uniform- 
ity should be officially recognized (2) 
that the pharmacist should oe able to 
prepcure and guarantee the tincture 
of standard strength. This accom- 
plished, the pharmacist, having deter- 
mined the amoimt of total alkaloid 
contained in the seeds from which the 
tincture is to be prepared, employs a 
sufficient quantity to produce by a 
process of complete exhaustion, the 
standard tincture. — Chem. and Drug, 

The Poison of Serpents. 

(a.) Proteroalyphs,--!, Naia tripu- 
dians (spectacle snake, cobra di capel- 
lo), a native of Bengal 

2. Elaps corallinus Tcoral snake), 
an inhabitant of Asia, Africa and Au£h 
tralia; its mouth is so small that it can 
with difficidty only strike with its 
&ng8. 

(6.) Sclenoglyphs, — 1. Crotalus 
horridus (rattlesnake), this species 
beine, with the others, C. durissus and 
C. aoamanteus, natives of America. Its 
bite is the most formidable of all, but 
it attacks only when irritated, and 
^ves always a previous warning with 
its rattles. 

2. Lachesis muta, the largest of all 
the poisonous serpents, belongs only to 
South America, especially Bnudl; this 
is undoubtedly the one used by Hering, 
although he confounded it nominally 
with the Trigonocephalus. 

3. Bothropslanceolatus (lance snake, 
yellow viper) of Martinique, the only 
dangerous ophidian of that place. Ira 
poison, without doubt, has been some- 
times sold under the name of lachesis, 
and has been studied by BufE and Ch. 
Qganam. 

(c.) Vipers, — Oi which there are 
three species only in Burope. 

The venom of the cobra is grayish ; 
that of the lance transparent; of the 
crotalus, very clear, pale or yellowish 
emerald, of gummy consistence, with- 
out odor or taste. 
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The venom of the viper has the same 
appearance and color aa the- oil of 
Bweet almonds. Dried the poiBonous 
liquid forms vamish-Iike scales. The 
rattlesnake, of large size, has at least 
75 centigr. of poisonous fluid in each 
fang and loeee three to four drops at 
each bite. A large viper poBsesBea 
nearly 16 centigrammes. — JV, Y. Med. 
Tiniea. 

Compositioii of EastoD'a Symp.* 

EasTON's Syrup professes to contain 
"about 1 grain of phosphate of iron, 
1 grain of phoapnate quinia, and 
Vf grain of phosphate of strychnia in 
ea^ fluid drachm." 

This statement is made by Mr. 
Squire, f and a formula given for mak- 
ing the syrup, which is called "Dr. 
Easton's formula." 

[The following is the formula: Sul- 
phate of Iron, ^ oz. (avoid.); Phos- 
phate of Sodium, 3 oz. ; Sulphate of 
Quinine, 14 oz. and 48 grs. ; Strych- 
nine, 24 gra. ; Diluted Phosphoric Acid 
(sp. gr. 1.080), 56 fl. oz. (imperial); ' 
Sugar, 56 oz. ; Distilled Water, q.s. 
Dissolve the Iron and Sodium salts in < 
fiepanite portions o£ the water, mix the ' 
solutions, collect the precipitate, wash 
it, dissolve it and the alkaloids in the ; 
phosphoric acid, mix all together, and 
add the sugar to fonn a syrup. 

The new U. S. Pharm. has adopted 
a different formula, leading to about 
tjie same result, except that it con- 
tains the ferric phosphate, is more 
easily worked, and yields a more 
stable product. — Ed. Am. Dr.] 

JVopord'on of Quinia Suiphate.— If 
the durections given here are carefully 
followed, the product will measure be- 
tween 84 and 24i fl. oz. , and will contain 
the quinia phosphate derived from 
192 grains of sulphate. Approximately, I 
then, 1 grain of sulphate of quinine has I 
been used in the production of 1 Q. 
drachm of syrup, which corresponds 
to 0.86 grain of ^oephate of quinia 

Etr fl. drachm. The amount ot this 
tter, in a sample of syrup prepared 
in accordance with Dr. Eaton's for- 
mula, deduced from the amount of al- 
kaloid extracted, was 0.614 grain per 
fl. drachm, that is, 6. 51 grains per 
fl.oz., whereas, in various other samples 
of commerce, the amount of phoephate 
of quinia varied from 1.G7 grain to 
7.13 grains. A sam^e prepared in ac- 
cordance with the Pharmacopoeia of 
the United States yielded alkaloid cor- ; 
responding to 8.66 grains of quinia '■ 
phosphate per fl. oz. 

JVoporiion of Ferrous Phosphate. — 
Dr. EaBton'a formula would give a ' 
maximum of 5i grains per fl. oz. only, 
instead of the 8 grains, as claimed. 
But even that amount of 5i grains per 
fl. oz. is, most probably not reached, 
since, in the process of decomposition, ' 
a quantity oi sulphuric acid oecomes 
literated which doubttees prevents a ' 
portion of the ferrous phosphate from 
being precipitnted. The amount of 
iron present in the samples examined 
was equivalent to ferrous phosphate 
varying from 0.97 grain per fl. oz. to 
12.32 grains. The amount in a sample 
made m Easton's formula was found to 
be 4.7 grains. 

Proportion of Strychnine.— TioB va- 
ried from 0. 6-0. 8 to 3 grains per 4 fl. oz. 

The sample prepared according to 
formula showed 8 grains in 4 fl. oz. ; by 
this test, theoreti(^y, 1 grain should 
be found in this quantity. 
"Phoaphoric And. — Commercial sam- 
ples contained from 19.36 to 49.24 per 
cent of this acid. A sample made ac- 
cording to Easton's formula yielded 
37.68 grains per fl. o£.j and the theoret- 
ical amount is 38 grains. The Sp. gr. 
varied from 1.270. in the standard 
sample, to 1.326.— CA«m. and Drug. 

* Atwlni'l of ■ paper read by Bob. H. DaTieB, 
F.I.C. F.C K.. and EniU B. Scbmldl, Pli,l>., at the 
late Brit, l^arm. Conf. _ 

fCqinpanion to the BrlUMi Fbannaeopral*," 
IStb Fdlllou. p. 148. 



AUTOMATIC WATER STILL. 

The illustration represents an au- 
tomatic water still for the use of drug- 
gists, chemical laboratories, etc. The 
lower vessel is the boiler, the middle 
one the condenser tank, the upper 
one a supply tank. The boiler and 
supply tank are closed, except for the 
attached pipes, etc. ; the condenser 
tank has a loose cover. 

Of the four pipes shown, A is the 
steam and condensed water tube, 
coiled, aa shown, in the condenser 
tank full of water, and deliverii^ 
distilled water at A'; B is a pipe lead- 
ing from the water level in the boiler 
to the top of the supply tank; C, a 
pipe, with cock, leading from the 
[)Ottom of supply tank to the bottom 
of condenser tani ; and O, a pipe lead- 
ing from top of the condenser tank to 
bottom of boiler. 

£ is an opening, with air-tight stop- 
per, for filling supply tank ; and F, a 
cock to draw off hot water from boiler. 

The supply tank and condenser tank 
being filled with water (through £^and 
the openlDpof condenser tank), Eajid 
the cock in Cboth closed, and the boiler 
empty, the cock in C is opened. Air 
has free access through A and ^ to the 
top of the supply tank ; it, therefore, 
enters, and water flows out of supply 



tank into condenser tank through C. 
This displaces the water in the upper 
part of condenser tank, which flows 
through D into the boiler. This action 
continues till the water has risen in the 
boiler above the lower opening of B, 
thus cutting off the supply <m air to 
condenser tank, and so tne flow of 
water. Heat is then applied to the 
boiler in any convenient way ; boiling 
soon begins, steam passes off tfarouzn 
A and is condensed therein, and de- 
livered as distilled water at A'. 

When, by evaporation, the water 
level in the boiler is lowered so as to 
uncover the lower opening of S, the 
air again enters the supply tank 
through A and B, water flows through 
C, and the water at the top of the con- 
denser tank, now heated oy condens- 
ing the steam, pasnes over into the 
boiler, till the owning of £ is again 
closed. This action continues, at in- 
tervals, BO long as water remains in 
the eui^ly tank. 

The advantages of this still are; that 
it is extreme^ simple, and always 
ready for use, upon simjily filling and 
heating; requires no setting up, no ad- 
justing of tubes to a water supply for 
condensing; it requires very little neat. 



beginning to boil very soon after heat 
is applied, and utilizes waste heat, as 
the process goes on. In the ordinary 
still, the whole mass of water must be 
heated before steam is obtained; in 
this only a stratum lees than an inch 
deep, which is replenished by hot 
water, as it boils away, not stopping 
the boiling. It is entirely automatic ; 
no attention is necessary from the 
time heat is applied till the supply 
tank is empty, or the water in the con- 
denser tank all boiling-hot. The supply 
tank can be refilled, if desired, with- 
out interrupting the boiling. 

Hot water can be drawn from the 
boiler witiiout interrupting the boil- 
ing, and with the reeuTt of increasing 
the amount of distilled water yielded. 
It is cheap, its first cost being much 
less than tnat of a still doin^ the same 
work; and the heat required being 
less, the cost of running is propor- 
tionately reduced. The size showu in 
cut, with boiler, etc., six inches in 
diameter, is the ordinary druggist's 
and physician's size, and will yi^d a 
q^uart of distilled water with no atten- 
tion, and any required amount more 
by refilling the supply tank, and draw- 
ing off hot water from the boiler. 
Lu^r sizes are made for other usee. 
We are informed that a still with con- 
denser tank, fourteen inches in diame- 
ter, and fourteen inches high, has for 
six months furnished disolled water 
and hot water in abundtmce for from 
ten to seventeen students, in the la- 
boratory of Iowa College, under the 
charge of the inventor. — Sci. Amer. 



My dispatch, No. 37, published in 
No. 25 of Consular R^>orte, has at- 
tracted some attention from those who 
deal in patent medicines both in the 
United States and in England. I have 
in consequence received many letters 
of inquiry from both countries. I have 
answered promptly all those coming 
firom the United States. In order to he 
as precise and practical as possible, I 
herewith inclose an advertisement of 

• «• ******* TO^bici, may give our 
dealers in patent medicines a more 
thorough insight into what is required 
to introduce tneir goods than any plan 
I could devise. 

♦•♦ ♦•••«•• are here in full force, 
and have come to stay, by just such a 
method as the simple inclosure is a kev 
to, and which is so well known wtm 
us. The inclosed advertisement! is 
distributed throughout the city, and 
handed to every passer-by. In the 
United States, seventy -five persons out 
of a hundred now refuse such adver- 
tisements when offered them on the 
streets. I have never seen one refused 
here, nor have I ever seen one cast 
aside without being read. 

There is no country, therefore, 
where printer's ink is more potent. 
In each shop where *•• *•*•'•• are 
sold, there is also a larger card than 
the one inclosed, on the same style, in- 
dicating that this article is dealt in. 
Since my dispatch No. 87, 1 am glad to 
see other familiar medicines in win- 
dows here, among them • " * * • ♦ • 

♦ * ♦ ; wherever one ot these medicines 
is seen, there also is seen the introduc- 
ing agency, the card, gay and attrac- 
tive enough to catch the eye of the 
pamer-by, and call attention to the 
article. 

The same thing is true also of our 
tobacco, cigars, and cigarettea The 
BelsianB and French take much pride 
in tiieir show-windows, and arrange 
them in a style bordering on the artm- 
tic: and when they .can find a chromo 
like that which is given to dealers in 
Richmond Qem Tobacco, or an attrac- 

• From a report by U, a. Consul Ooo. C. Tanner, or 
LlpKe aoit Vertlem. 

tTblBadTertiaeineDt it in the form at an Ameri- 
can IUk. iH by OH Inches, with tlie reading matter 
l^tn Fr«nch) on the white itrfpea. 
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tive card like that which is given by 
the Chicago Cigarette exporters, in 
many instances the article is bought 
BO that the show-window may be 
embellished by the advertisement. It 
will be seen by the inclosed advertise- 
ment that ♦♦♦ *♦♦♦♦♦♦ retains its 
English name, and I would recommend 
this plan to all others. An idea per- 
vades people that things that are tor- 
eign possess superior virtues to those 
found at home, and this is as much 
the case in Belgiiun as in the United 
States; therefore the foreign name is a 
recommendation. Dispatch No. 27, in 
addition to the letters written to this 
consulate, occasioned a visit from Mr. 
Charles Ddacre, a well-known phar- 
macist of Brussels, who deals exten- 
sively in patent medicines, both Amer- 
ican and £biglish. He had a plan to 
mention b;^ which American medicines 
might be introduced, which I asked 
him to write out for me and I would 
submit to the Department, which I 
herewith inclose. I shall offer no 
comments thereon, preferring that the 
American dealer should follow his own 
judgment in the matter. 

Wr, Delacre, I am satisfied, possesses 
all the energy and other requisites for 
an intermediary, should the American 
dealer approve his plans. I be^ to 
t£^e this occasion to say to American 
dealers, that, while it affords me pleas- 
ure to be of the slightest service to 
them, a consul who performs strictly 
his duties, should be spared, as much 
as possible, unnecessary inquiry, that 
takes up his time, and which requires 



places. This circumstanc3 will reduce 
the production of oil in a very consid- 
erable degree. When, further, 4 to 5 
barrels of Uvers have been used for 
rendering a barrel of steam-refined 
oilj beiuK the double of what is re- 
auired when the hver is fat, it is evi- 
aent that the quantity of all oils ^vill 
be very limited. The poorness of the 
livers will also, no doubt, have influ- 
ence upon the quality of the oil. State- 
ment No. 2 shows the quantity of 
steam-refined oil produced in this sea- 
son in the different catchinjg districts 
compared with the production for the 
preceeding five years. Of oils it is 
merely the steam-refined cod-liver oil 
which is exported from here to the 
American market. 

According to the official report, 31,- 
200 men have been engaged in the fish- 
ing in Lofodon. Of this number, 
which is the largest ever recorded, 
were 7,800 men net-fishers, 19,750 
long-line fishers, and 3,650 deep-hne 
fiishers. In 1882, the number of fish- 
ers amounted to 27,500; in 1881, 26,700; 
and in 1880. 25,500 men. 

The number of vessels present in the 
district was smaller than last year. 
The largest mmiber is stated to be 583; 
last year this reached 666. The num- 
ber of boats amounted to 7,870, which 
is the greatest number ever known to 
have been gathered in Lof oden« 

The weather was, as always, some- 
what unfavorable in the beginning of 
the fishing season, but later it was up- 
on the whole very favorable. In all 
there were thirty-two good sea-days, 



erty it causes any medicinal substance 
it properly contains to act more cer- 
tainly, and with greater promptness, 
than i)erhaps any other venicle that is 
at present known. 

In adding a medicinal substance to 
soaps, some intelligence should be had 
to properly understand the character 
ana compatibility of the several con- 
stituents of each, for there are many 
drugs that ai'e not suited to mix witn 
soap, that will not combine or are de- 
comx>osed and changed by the alkali 
present in all soaps, and which is al- 
ways present in slight excess, else it 
would not do proper duty as a soap ; 
for though soaps are not truly soluble 
in water, yet their action in use causes 
an emulsion that has this softenin^^ 
action and pleasant effect, though it 
be washed away with more water, 
leaving scarce a trace of soap behind. 

In making a medicated soap, the 
first care should be to have the purest 
and cleanest fats or oils that can be 
obtained, and also the best and purest 
alkali known, while great skill must 
be exercised in the making to insure a 
perfect combination, in tact, a thor- 
ough soap; and there are few ready 
made that can be recommended, as 
sophistication is now a common prac- 
tice in the making of almost all the 
soaps of commerce. Having such a 
soap, the best means of combining the 
remedy is by means of the mill, for it 
can be added without heat, while the 
perfume if used can be combined at 
the same time. All colors as a rule 
should be avoided, unless the drug 



I. 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE QUANTITY OF COD PISH CAUQHT IN 

THE DIFFERENT FISHING DISTRICTS, AND THE QUANTITY 

OF GOODS RESULTING THEREOF. 



DISTRICTS. 


OOD FI8B. 


8TSAM-RKF1KSO 
OIL. BBL8. 


UTCB. 
BBLB. 


VIBH BOB. 
BBIJB. 


Lof oden 

Nordland . . . 
Nordmor^. . 
Bomsdal 
Sondmor. . .^. 


16,000,000 

4,250,000 

1,750,000 

200,000 

2,200,000 


850 

75 

20 

100 


12,250 

4,500 

750 

90 

1,000 


14,800 

4,800 

1,500 

80 

2,000 


Total.... 


24.500,000 


1,045 


18,690 


22,680 



XL 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE PRODUCTION OF STEAM-REFINKD OIL 

IN THE DIFFERENT FISHING DISTRICTS COMPARED WITH 

THE PRODUCrriON IN THE FIVE YEARS PAST. 



DisTRicrrs. 


1868. 

BBLB. 


idte. 

BBXjB. 


1881. 

BBL8. 


1880. 

BBL8. 


1879. 

BBLB. 


1876. 

BBLa 


Sondmor . . 


100 


600 


2,200 


4,500 


2,700 


1,200 


Nordmor . . 


50 


eo 


800 


1,800 


t 


+ 


Romsdal .. 


20 


40 


450 


950 


500 


650 


Lof oden . . . 


850 


1,300 


2.570 


8,065 


2,750 


8,600 


Nordland . . 








. . • • . 







Finmarken 


• 


2,100 


4,000 


8.400 


8,080 


t 



♦ Fishing not yet begun. 



t Unknown. 



for an answer a repetition of what 
he has already wriUen. I have no 
douht that parties in most instances 
who make tnese inquiries do so from 
having seen short and imjierfect ex- 
tracts of the report in some journal 
when, were they to see it in full, every 
thing would be clear to them. 

Norwegian Cod Fisheries.'*' 

Thb total catch in Lof oden and other 
districts, running up to nearly 24,600,- 
000 of cod fish, shows a difference of 
15,500,000 fromlastyear, when the catch 
amounted to about 40,000,000. The 
reason for this considerable faUing off 
cannot be attributed, as usually, when 
one Year's catch proves smaller than 
another, to hindrances from fishing by 
storms and rough weather, but must 
be ascribed totne fact that the fish 
this year did not approach our coast 
and enter our ** fjoms" in such large 
quantities as usual. 

It is a general belief that the cod 
fish whicn yearly visits our coasts 
have been suffering for several years 
for want of sufficient food. In this 
season the fish proved to be even thin- 
ner and more meagre than last year. 
When, under ordinary circumstances, 
300 to 400 fish are required to fill a 
barrel with Uvers, the average quan- 
tity needed in the preceding season 
was about 700 fish; this vear it has 
raised from 700 to 900, and sometimes 
up to 1,500, according to the different 

• From a report by U. S. Vice-Conaul John C. 
iBdabl, of BerK«)u. > 



and thirty-two days when only a part 
of the day could be used for fishing. 
The season for catching in Lofoden 
lasts from the middle of January to 
the middle of April. Thirteen boats 
were wrecked and seventeen persons 
were drowned during the catch. 

The average prices were 22 kroners'*' 
for liver and 8(^( for fish roe per barrel, 
and 23| kronen for raw fisn per 100 
pieces. 

The gross value of the catch is esti- 
mated at four and four-fifth millions 
of kroners, against six and four-fifth 
millions in 18S3; five and on&-tenth in 
1881 ; and six and f our^fift)i miUions in 
1880. 

The gross average earnings amount 
to 90 Doners for a net-fisher, 200 kro- 
ners for a long-line fisher, and 80 kro- 
ners for a deep-line fisher, against, 
respectively, 70 kroners, 340 loroners, 
ana 150 kroners in last year. 

The catch in Finmarken has not yet 
begun. The prospects for this fishery 
seem to be tnis year very doubtfuL 
The pricesof all fish eoods nave, there- 
fore, risen considerably. A barrel of 
steam-rc^ned oil costs at present $85. 

Soaps as a Vehiole for Medioiiie. 

PuBB soap alone is a valuable and 
convenient remedy for many affec- 
tions of the skin, causing a softening 
and soothing influence pleasant to the 
feeling and the sight, besides exerting 
a heahng effect in most cutaneous^dis- 
eases; and from this softening prop- 

* 1 kroner = $0.?C.8. 



will give an impleasant one; then to 
please the eye a color can be used, but 
care must be taken to have an inert or 
harmless color, compatible with the 
medicine. 

The best and more suitable soaps for 
medicinal purposes are undoubtedly 
those made from vegetable oils, such 
as olive, palm, and almond oils, though 
mutton tallow would make a very 
suitable soap combined with any of 
the oils named; and if cheapness is 
desired, a little resin wiU not injure its 
healing qualities, but in some cases 
might prove beneficial, as it enters 
into many healing salves in the phar- 
maoopceia. In using palm oil it should 
be previously bleached, as the natural 
color it contains is an objection; this 
oil is particularly applicaDle for medi- 
cated soaps, but as by itself it becomes 
too hard, it is well to add a nut oil or 
cotton-fleed oil to give it plasticity. 

It is impoesiUe here to give all the 
formulas for the different medicated 
soaps, or in j&tct, even a list of the 
many substances that ooidd be com- 
bined with soap to make such; yet I 
shall try and mention a few that I 
think are the most worthy. Thus for 
cosmetic purposes the jmce of the let- 
tuce and cucumber have a blanching 
effect on the skin; benzoin, tar, petro- 
latum, and carbolic acid give their 
healing properties to all soaps, and 
borax nas a very softening influence. 
For disinfection, soap is a good vehicle 
for menthol and thymol, and other 
well-known drugs; in fact, with suit- 
able intelligence the manufacturer 
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could make an eadleae variety of med- 
icinal soaps, using the dru^ in the 
proper proportion and making them 
all carerully. A mucilage ol gum 
tragacanth added to all soaps for medi- 
cinal purposes causes them to be more 
emollient, and softens the skin.— fi. S. 
Crietiani, in Oil, Paint and I>rug Re- 
porter. 

Importation of Wines at Bordeaux.* 
Thb customs statistics for the first 
three months of 1883, compared with 
the corresponding period oi 1882, give 
the following fl^ires for the importa- 
tion of wines at Bordeaux: 



CODNTBIES. 


murr 

QUABTXB 

1883. 


FIBBT 

QDABTBR 

1882. 




UTBBS. 

227,675 
47,962 
12,000 

115,919 


HBOTO- 
UTSBS. 

231 538 




8,727 
6,600 
69,602 


Austrifr-Hungary 
Other countries. 


Total 


403,576 


316.367 



During 1882, owing to the high pri- 
ces demanded, very little wine was 
brought from Italy. At present there 
is a decided increase in the importation 
of wines from that country, 

Portugal, almost excluaively com- 
prised under the title of " other coun- 
tries," furnishes a large per cent of the 
wine imported, greatly to the disad- 
vanta^ of Sptun. 

The importation of wines into France, 
and especially at Bordeaux, is steadily 
increasing. Bordeaux received during 
the first quarter of 1883, 221,468 hecto- 
titers of French wines less than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1B82. This is 
a great dimmution, and shows how 
poor the last vintaee was in quantity. 

[We were recently informed that an 
American gentleman, being in Spain, 
took advantage of the occasion of a 
visit to Xeres to buy for his own con- 
sumption a quantity of sherry. Shortly 
after the purchase he saw at the rail- 
road depot a number of casks of wine, 
. which, on inspection, proved to have 
come from Cincinnati, Ohio, and bore 
the brand of a well-kriown wine mer- 
chant of that city. — Ed. A. D.] 

A Novel Adulterant of Scammony.f 
A SAMPLE which represented a direct 
importation from Constantinople came 
into the author's hand for the purpose 
of analysis. It consisted of several 
small pieces which had apparently been 
broken from laiw, thick cakes, with 
the object of obtaining a representa- 
tive q>ecimett of the bulk from which 
Uiey were taken. These were of an uni- 
formly dark, ash-gray color, breaking 
easily and presenting a resinous, shiny, 
black fracture, inaistinguable from 
pure virgin gum. Triturated in a mor- 
tar, the pieces were easily reduced to a 
buff-colored powder, somewhat darker 
than what is usually obtained from 
the virgin gum. This powder formed 
a very nice emulsion with water, and 
in other respects appeared quite satis- 



cent of a nice, amber-brown resin, and 
a decoction of the residue, when cooled, 
was turned blue by iodine, as is usually 
the case with nesirly all commercial 
specimens. The starch thus indicated 
was found by the microscope to be 
wheaten. So far nothing arose to 



create suspicion ; but the resin obtained 
by the extraction with ether had a 
pecuUar smell, which recalled the odor 
of the resin prepared from the root by 
means of alconol, pharmaceutically 
known as scammony resin. Another 
portion of the sample was powdered 
and compared with a sample of true 
virgin powder, and at once revealed the 

Sreeence of the resin prepared from 
lie root. This resin will reveal itself 
by ite very peculiar and persistent 
leathery odor, while the true gum pos- 
sessed a quite as distinctive sour, 
cheese-like odor. There was no doubt 
that tiiis parcel has been made up of 
some akillip scammony and resin pre- 
pared from the root. — Chem. and Drug. 



pharmacifits are offering a convenient 
apparatus for facilitating the peptoniz- 
ing of milk, which needs no description 
beyond the illustration here given, 
whi(^ may also serve as a hint for 
some of our own manufacturers of 
druggists' sundries. 




DRYING OVEN. 

A OTiiP T.it form of drying oven, suited 
to pharmaceutical uses, is described in 
the Photographic News : 

A, A repreeents a box or cupboard, 
with shelves placed alternately like 
baffle-plates; B, B, B, B, movable travs 
or dishes holding dried calcium chlo- 
ride : C, C, C, 0, the coated glass plates, 
rest^ig in grooves, so that the gelatin- 
ous coating shall be directed down- 
wM^ towards the calcium chloride; 
D, a bent tube, which is so heated hy 
the lamp, E, as to cause the same air 
to circulate continually in the direction 
indicated by the arrows ; F, F, a dotted 
space showing the position of chloride 
01 calcium box in another form of the 
apparatus. 

That form of the apparatus in which 
the trays containing chloride of cal- 
cium are replaced by a receptacle in 
the place indicated by dotteci lines {F 
F) IS especially effective, as in this 
case the air is aoeiccated just before it 
is heated by the lamp, an obviously 
advantageous arrangement 



Imitation Amber. — Boeesler's recipe 
is to melt one part of rosin (eolopho- 
nium), then add two-parts, by weight, 
of shellac. When the mixture be- 



PreservatiOD of Hedioal Plants.* 

Both the practising and pharmaceu- 
tical branches of the medical profes- 
sion are agreed as to the advantages of 
fresh medicinal herbs over the same 
substances in a dried condition, and a 
simple process which would supply 
fresn herbs all the year round hae long 
been a desideratum. The physician 
complains of the inferior physiological 
activity of the tincture made from the 
dried leaves: for example, tincture of 
hyoBcyamuB made from the fresh 
leaves will, if dropped into the eye, 
cause marked dilatation of the pupil ; 
whereas the tincture made from the 
dried leaves causes no such reaction. 
He knew an instance where such tinc- 
ture was returned with a query 
whether it was not tincture of 
belladonna. The late Mr. Dono- 
van, of Dublin, had a tincture 
of digitalis which was much re- 
lied on. In making this tincture 
he brought the alcohol to where 
the fox-glove was growing, took 
the plant from the ^xiund, 
bruised it, and plunged it into 
the spirit. He maintained that 
tinctures, to uae his own words, 
"should be made from the live 
plant." The author doubted if 
ethylic alcohol extracted the 
virtues of all herbs: said that 
the manufacture of black drop 
had been revived in Dublin ; wished that 
elycerin and alcohol had been ordered 
for the preeervation of juices; and 
stated that green extracts strictly P. B. 
would not Keep through the winter. 
A supply of herbs preserved in a prac- 
tically fresh condition throughom the 
year woiUd therefore he very valuable. 
The herbs in a perfectly fresh state 
were bruised to a pulp in a mortar, 
and placed in glass bottles, well 
ed down; the stopper was forced 
in so as to exclude every par- 
ticle of air, and the top encased 
in beeswax softened ny heat. 
The bottles were buried in the 
ground at a deph of three feet; 
and so treated, oelladonna, coni- 
um and other herbs kept for 
four months perfectly sweet and 
fit for pharmaceutical purposes. 
The bottled herbs would prooably 
keep for six or even eight months, 
or perhaps longer. Now and 
then a bottle wul fail from im- 
perfect manipulation, but the 
Allure is at once renderel evi- 
dent by the spots of inildt\.* ap- 
pearing in the vegetable. 

The tactors of the decomposition of 
vegetables were the putrefactive germs 
contained in the air, the actinic rays 
of Uie sun, heat, and moisture; and 
their comparative influence was shown 
bysome experimente. 

This method is indispensable for medi- 
cinal herbs which must be used in the 
fresh state, such as QaUum Aparine, 
which is now much employed as a 
dressing for ulcers and cancers. It is 
bruised fresh, made into a kind of 
poultice, and placed upon the eore, but 
a bottle once opened, like a bottle of 
claret, must immediately be made use 
of.— -CAem. and Drug. 
Eruption f^m Chlorate of Potassium. 
Stelwaogn records the case of a pa- 
tient suffering from mucous patehes of 
secondary syphilis for whom tablete of 
chlorate of potassium of five grains each 
were prescribed. Four days later a 
fiery, erythematous and papular erup- 
tion made ite appearance over the back 
and neck. There were no subjective 
symptoms. The possibility of mercury 
havine produced this eruption was 
careMly excluded. The eruption dis- 
appeared two days after discontinuing 
the drug, but reappeared on three other 
occasions, when the chlorate of potas- 
sium was administered for experimen- 
tal purposes. ^3fe<(. Record. 

■ AlMtr«totapap«rro»rtby Prof. F. J. B. Quin- 
tan U D., M tHe Me Brit. Fhum. CouC. 
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GermaD Foraffln. 

It will be remembered that the 
new Gennaii Pharniacopceia directs 
paraffin oiotment to be made by 
mixing liquid paraffin and solid pa- 
raffin. Tne latter was required by 
the Phannaeopoeia to respond to 
such rigorous tests that no specimen 
found in the market at the time when 
the FbarmacopOTia made its appear- 
ance would stand the test. Shortly 
afterwarda, however, the efforts of the 
manufacturers to produce such articles 
were crowned with moderate success ; 
and since then the products in question 
have been still further improved ; so 
much indeed that they stand even 
more rigorous tests than the Pharma- 
copoeia requires. 

Prof. Miiekiger reports that the 
liquid paraffin made by Carl Hell- 
fnsch & Co., in Offenbach, has the 
spec. gr. 0.858 at 21° C. and has it« 
boiling point higher than 360° C. 
When in contact with sulphuric acid 
of spec, gr, 1,840, at the temperature 
of tne wat«r-bath, for several days, 
and frequently shaken, it assumes a 
tint which can only be called yellow- 
ish, but scarcely brownish. 

The sohd paraffin of the same firm 
does not melt under 80° C, has spec, 
gr. 0.918 at 18.75° C. and resists the 
action of sulphuric acid as well as 
the liquid paraffin.— PftarTK. Zeit., No. 



COLCOED'S BOTTLE-TAP. 

This appliance invented by Ur. J. 
W. Colcord, of Lynn, Uaas., is a de- 
cided improvement upon the various 
taps heretofore in use. It consista of 
a threaded tube, provided with a gim- 
let-pointed tip, which facilitates its in- 
troduction through the cork, but 
winch, when once through the cork, 
drops to the bottom of the bottle, or is 
pushed out by the draft-tube. The 
draft-tube passes through a rubber 
packing at the top of the threaded 
tube, and has a stop cock which con- 
trols the escape of the contents of the 
bottle. Attached to the side of the 
threaded tube h^ means of rubber 
tubing is an air-ball with valves, 
which enables the pressure in the in- 
terior of the bottle to be kept up to 
any d^free requisite. The miprove- 
ment upon other tape consists m the 
fact that the draft tune can he pushed 
to the bottom of any ordinary bottle. 
The bottle can always stand on its base 
and does not require to be held bottom 
upward, while the contents are being 
drawn ; thus enabling the glass to be 
held instead of the oottle. There is 
no risk of loss of gas from careless 
opening of the tap, while the bottle is 
erect. Uoreover. with other styles of 
taps, it is the gas filling the space 
aMTfi the fiuid which exerts the 



pressure requisite to drive out the con- 
tents, and all the gas thus liberated , 
from the beverage correspondingly 
lessens the amount contained by it. 
Oftentimes this deprives the bever^e j 
of just the element which renders ite , 
use desirable. When the contents of 
a botUe have been cooled to render it | 
more agreeable, the expansion of itfl | 
gas is considerably lessened and may | 
not be equal to the force required for ' 
ite expulsion. All these difficulties are j 
avoided in this top here described, i 
The pressure is always under control, 
and may be made sufficient to hold . 
the carbonic acid in the liquid, thus | 
maintaiaing ite properties until the last 
is used. 

The Way to Study PrescriptionB. 

' ' Two precautions will greatly limit 
waste of time over studying prescrip- 
tions. The first is never to learn a 
prescription excepting in connection 
mth the study of some particular dis- 
ease or symptom, and as far as possi- 
ble to augment such study by an mter- i 
est in some particular case, neglecting 
oven, sometunes, routine work to learn 
all about a case which offers itself to 
the notice. The second precaution is 
to make the personal acquaintance of 
each drug and chemical before learning 
to write for it. After having dissolved 
' a teaspoonful of chlorate of potash in 
! a tumbler of water, it is easy to learn 
I \o write a prescription for the same, 
' and the subject of materia medica 
would be shorn of much of ite difficulty 
! if a little time were occasionally taken 
I from the note-book to be spent in the 
' drug-store, or in rp'^ing at home the 
' drugs bought by the student, if only to 
j be thrown away. Time and money 
j spent in this way are not wasted, and 
I a few prescriptions, first met with in a 
medical journal, and then studied in 
I this practical way, will remain in the 
I memory when the hundred in the 
, note-book shall have been forgotten."—' 
] Editorial in Boston Med. and Surg. 

Journal. 
I 
I Paper Gas Pipes. 

These are made by passing an end- 
\ less strip of hemp paper, the width of 
: which equals the length of the tube, 
through a bath of melted asphalt, 
! and then rolling it tightly and 
i smoothly on a core , to give the re- 
1 quired diameter. When the num- 
I ber of layers thus rolled is sufficient 
to ailord the desired thicknees, the 
I tube is strongly compressed, the out- 
I side sprinkled with fine san d a nd 
I the whole cooled in water. When 
cold, the core is drawn out, and the in- 
side served with a waterproofing com- 
; position. In addition to being ab- 
j solutely tight and smooth, and much 
cheaper tmin iron, these pipes have 
great strength: for, when the sides 
I are scarcely three-fifths of an inch 
! thick, they will withstand a pressure 
i of more than fifteen atmospheres. If 
! buried undei^3X)und, they will not be 
I broken by settlement, nor when vio- 
I lently shaken or jarred. The material 
being a bad conductor of heat, the 
I pipes do not readily freeze. 

Hemiaria Qlabra in Cystitis. 
' Herniaria glabra^ besides heine of 
benefit in acute cystitis of the neck of 
the bladder, has been used successfully 
in chronic cystitis, and in the bladder 
and urethral troubles attendant upon 
certain conditions of the womb and 

n seems also to possess an important 
preventive action in cases or gonor- 
rhoea, 1. e., it limite the inflammation 
to the anterior portion of the lu^thra, 
and renders less liable the extension of 
the disease to the deeper part of the 
urethra and appendages, and the 
bladder. It has been used by one 
physician in thirty cases of gonor- 



rhoea, and in none of these cases has 
the inflammatory action passed deeper 
than is ordinarily found in a simple 
case of this disease. This preventive 
action will, as a matter of course, ren- 
der far less probable that disagreeable 
but common accompaniment of gonor- 
rhoea, epididymitis.— Cm. Lan. and 
Clinic. 



Poisoning by Citrate of CaSbine. 

The Practitioner gives the report of 
a case where the patient took 3 i- of 
citrate of caffeine in powder, which 
was dispensed by mistake for Bishop's 
effervescent preparation. In fifty min- 
utes, he complained of burning in the 
throat and giddiness, with vomiting 
and pulling, and abdominal pain. The 
intellect was clear, though he was 
almost paralyzed and trembhng; 
pulse 120, and patient in a stete of 
collapse. Animal charcoal, nitrite 
of amyl, and ether finally produced 
vomitine, which was followed by the 
administration of one-minim doses of 
nitro-glycerin with digitalis. At the 
end <H nine hours he came out of 
the cc^pse and recovered in three 
days. 



BURGESS' AIR-COMPRESSOR 
In April, 1B80, we described an ap- 
paratus for compressing air so as to 
rumish a steady stream under a pres- 
sure of. five to fifteen pounds to the 
square inch, such as is required for 
blow-pipes, filter-pumps, atomizers, 
and a variety of work aoout laborato- 
ries and physicians' offices. Through 
the kindness of Mr. J. Elliot Shaw, 
154 So. 4th street, Philadelphia, the 
maker of these compressors, we have 
had an opportunity for examining a re- 
cent modification of the apparatus 
wherein its usefulness is considerably 
increased. As will be seen in the ad- 
joining illustration it consiste of a 
short pump, worked by a foot-treadle, 
which forces air into a stout metallic 
reservoir. Less than a minute suffices 
to give a pressure of ten pounds to the 
square inch, and a pressure-gauge is 
arranged so as to inmcate any degree 
from one to twenty pounds. The re- 
servoir is strong enough to resist a 
greater pressure than can be attained 
by the pumping apparatus, as ordi- 
narilyused. To prevent leakage when 
the reservoir has once been filled, a 
stop-cock (seen, in the illustration, be- 
low the reservoir), can be closed; and 
with apresBure of ten to twelve pounds, 
there will be air enough in the reser^ 
voir to keep up a spray, with a good 
atomizer, for ten minutes. A huidle 
on the top of the air-chamber enables 
the apparatus to be moved from place 
to place. The whole weighs but twelve 
pounds, and coste somefrhere in the 
neighborhood of tlS-OO. This is much 
cheaper than the other forms of air-com- 
pressors in general use, and it seems to 
be equally durable and far more effi- 
cient. 
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EDITORIAL. 



Ourselves. 

In accordance with our announce- 
ment last month, several important 
changes have been made in the form 
and arrangement of this journal, 
which, it is believed, will increase its 
value to all who are connected with it. 
The first of these alterations, and the 
one which will probably first attract 
attention, is the change of name. 

Bather more than twelve years ago, 
when the journal was first issued, the 
attention of physicians and pharmar 
cists had been but lately directed to 
the discovery of several new and valu- 
able medicinal agents. The study of 
therapeutics, which for many years 
had languished, owing to the activity 
of research in the field of pathology, 
began to receive a greater share of at- 
tention, and the opportimity arose for 
a magazine which should give a quar- 
terly summary of advances in pharma- 
cology. After more than four years 
of existence in this form, during which 
time numerous medical journals came 



into existence throughout the United 
States, and articles on therapeutical 
subjects were more generally pub- 
lished, New Remedies became a 
monthly, and gradually omitting all 
but the more important matter re- 
lating to therapeutics, increased, in the 
same proportion, that relating to phar- 
macy and medical chemistry. At the 
time of this change to a monthly issue, 
there existed in this country but two 
other journals relating in any consider- 
able degree to pharmacy, and the suc- 
cess which at once followed the adop- 
tion of the new form was sufficient 
evidence of the need for just such a 
magazine as was then offered to the 
drug trade. This success was so evi- 
dent in the case of New Remedies that 
it is doubtless one of the reasons for 
the rapid development of pharmaceuti- 
cal journalism in this country during 
the past ten years, so that now there is 
no country in the world whose phar- 
maceutical literature is more widely 
read or more highly esteemed. 

As time passed, the title New Reme- 
dies became to some extent a misno- 
mer, for while due attention has been 
given to the very numerous noveltiea 
in materia medica, much more space 
has been devoted to writings upon 
newly-discovered properties of old 
remedies and to the correction of fsJse 
information respecting the nature and 
uses of things already more or less 
familiar to pharmacists and physicians. 

Moreover, it may be said that, owing 
to the adoption of the title ''New 
Remedies " by certain dealers in drugs 
in this country and abroad, as a head- 
ing for their advertisements, there has 
been, among a certain number of per^ 
sons, an impression that the journal is 
published in the interest of one or an- 
other enterprising drug firm. Those 
who are in the least degree familiar 
with its contents need not be told 
that this has never been the case. 
Again, pharmacists who have reason 
to look with no pleasurable emotions 
upon the ** new remedies " which they 
have been induced to purchase on the 
strength of one or two physicians^ pre- 
scriptionEL but which have since stood 
imcidled for on their crowded shelves, 
can hardly be expected to favor a pub- 
lication which, by its title, seems to 
promise only additional occasions for 
emptyingtheir pockets and still further 
increase their stock of comi)aratively 
useless wares; and it may readily be 

E resumed that the journal has thus far 
ourished in spite of its title rather 
than on account of ajiy confidence it 
may have inspired. 

'rtie new title will be entirely in ac- 
cord with the spirit of the text, which 
in the future, as in the past, will aim 
towards the education of ite readers 
and the advancement of the best pro- 
fessional and commercial interests of 
the druggists of this country. 

Next, as to its size. It is a matter of 
experience with publishers that for the 
purposes of advertisers a certain size 
of page is most desirable. When 
pages are small they necessitate the 
use of less matter or the employment 
of additional pages ; both alternatives 
being more or less objectionable. On 
the other hand, a journal which ex- 
ceeds a certain size becomes awkward 
for the reader and occupies too much 
space to admit of its being kept on the 
ordinary book-shelf. It nas been the 
intention of the publishers of the 
American Druggist to avoid extremes 



and to adopt a size of page which will 
permit the displaving of matter, such 
as may be found in our advertising 
pages, and at the same time enable the 

CtojelL to be held by the reader in one 
d, or laid upon its side on a shelf 
without overlapping the edge of the 
latter so far as to risk falling or obsciire 
whatever may be placed on a shel^ be- 
low. Another advantage in the size of 
page selected is the opportunity af- 
forded for arranging illustrations. Not 
unfrequently it hiippens Uiat illus- 
trations must be rejected because they 
cannot be convemently, or without 
considerable expense, i^uced to the 
limits of a small pa^, or that the 
illustrations of an article have to be 
placed on succeeding pages because 
there is not room enougn on one, and 
reference an4 comparison of parts is 
thereby rendered more troublesome. 

Some years a^o the type used was 
long primer anof brevier, but for the 
sake of gaining space for more matter, 
the use of the former was abandoned, 
and brevier alone was used. In mak- 
ing the new changes, the size now 
adopted is between tne two, viz., bour- 
geois, and an entirely new supply of 
type with a laree face has been spe- 
cially procured for the purpose. 

Although the number oi pages has 
been reduced to twenty in each issue, 
it will be foimd, by careful examina- 
tion, that, owing to the increase in the 
size of the page, the amount of matter 
has also been somewhat increased. 

The above estimate does not indude 
the reading matter on the advertising 
pages, which, if added to the text <» 
the journal proper, doubles the reading 
matter in each number. 

Aside from the advantage accruing 
to advertisers from having their no- 
tices adjoining reading matter, the 
introduction of this novel feature of 
the American Druggist is not without 
its interest for subscribers. It may be 
said here that this additional reading 
matter is not intended to be considered 
as coming strictly within the text of 
the journal proper, but at the same 
time it is intended to supply, in this 
department, items of general or ephem- 
eral interest, to be preserved or not, as 
the subscriber may choose. 

Another feature of this journal is 
the number and varietv of* illustra- 
tions. Since its introduction there 
have been few medicinal plants or 
pharmaceutical appliances of notable 
value which have not been illustrated 
in its pages, and this feature continues 
to be one which distinguishes it from 
all other journals of its class. 

There is always a limited number of 
readers who f au to see in a large ad- 
vertising patronage controlled by a 
journal, any advantage for themselves, 
but are inclined to find fault in pro- 
portion as the advertisements increase. 

If this increase were secured by cor^ 
respondingly reducing, the reading- 
matter^ there mi^ht weU be reason for 
such dissatisfaction; but when, on the 
contrary, the number of pa^ of text 
remains the same, the addition of ad- 
vertisements serves as a source of 
revenue whereby the character of the 
text can be improved. This is true of 
all journals, the ones ranking highest 
in excellence being, as a rule, the ones 
which are most largely patronized as 
advertising mediums ; and it is likewise 
true that it is only such as possess a 
large advertising patronage that can 
afiford, for any considerable time, to 
incur great expense in improving the 
quality of reading matter, or in paying 
for expert work. 

As it is, counting the entire amount 
of reading matter m each issue, there 
is no druggist's journal in the world 
which furnishes anything like the 
same amount of reading matter, or 
which costs the subscriber so little, 
as the American Druggist. 

Respecting the future we have rarely 
made promises, feeling that the course 
of the journal in the past and the fa- 
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vorwith which it has been received, 
hoth at home and abroad, should serve 
as a sufficient guarantee of its merits. 
Numerous letters of approval from 
subscribers and advertisers have been 
received, but have never been publish- 
ed, because we have beheved that the 
ioumaJl should speak for itself. Such 
letters are, however, highly gratifying 
to both the editors and publishers, and 
when accompanied with friendhr criti- 
<n8m and suggestions calculated to in- 
crease the vcuue of the journal, are 
doubly acceptable. We shall also wel- 
•come, at all times, the receipt of com- 
munications on topics of interest to 
druggists, whether thev relate to the 
scientific or conmiercial phases of the 
trade, and shall spare neitner labor nor 
expense to illustrate whatever may be 
capable of such treatment. 

Especial pains will always be taken 
by t^e Editors to answer queries relat- 
ing to subjects coming within the 
province of the journal, and druggists 
and their eniployees, who meet with 
problems at the prescription counter 
or in the manufacturing department, 
will confer a favor upon the trade gen- 
erally by sending them, with such 
comment as they please, to the 
*' Queries'* department of tne Ameri- 
can Druggist. 

Manufacturers and inventors who 
liave novelties of interest to the drug 
trade, are always welcome to the gra- 
tuitous use of our columns, proviolng 
the wares are not secret and that 
they have not already been noticed or 
advertised elsewhere. 

In conclusion, we wish our readers 
and patrons, liOng Life, Prosperity, 
and a Happy New Year. 



" Join or Die." 

During the closing period of the 
revolutionary war, when independent 
States were contending for ^^ State 
Eights,'' and the formation of a stable 
f ederai government seemed to be im- 
perilled, a flag appeared which bore in 
its centre a serpent divided into thir- 
teen parts, ana above it the motto, 
Join or Dib. The motto became a 
rallying-crv, and before many months 
had passed, the confederation of the 
thirteen States was accomplished. 

This preface may serve to introduce 
a communication from Qeo, J. Sea- 
bury, which lately appeared in our es- 
teemed cotemporary, the Weekly Drug 
New8y in whicn the writer suggests a 
remedy for cutting prices of propri- 
etary articles in the druK trade. The 
suggestion is bv far the best one that 
has yet been offered for the considera- 
tion of pharmacists in large cities, 
where the evil is, as yet, the greatest. 
There is no doubt, as the question now 
stands, that something must be done, or 
fully half of those now en^iged in the 
busmess of selling drugs and medicines 
must turn their energies and capital 
into other channels in order to earn a 
livelihood. Pharmacists must, in fact, 
"Join or Die." 

The plan proposed is as follows: An 
association of pharmacists is to be or- 
ganized in New York, with stock to 
the amoimt of $10,000, in shares of $10 
each, to be taken by its members. A 
store is to be occupied as near as 
possible to each pharmacist who is 
known to be a ** scalper," and placed 
under the management of a committee 
with power to regulate prices and 
purchase goods. The ^scalper's" 
prices are to be systematically ^cut " 
m the association stores, perambula- 
tory placards are to be kept on the 
blocks adjoining, day cmd night, and 
every honorable means is to oe used 
to induce the public to patronize the 
association stores in preference to those 
of the offending phannacists. No 
matter how much the latter may 
reduce prices, the association stores are 
to go still lower, and corresponding 
goods are to be given away, if need be, 
together with a tract which teaches 



the effects of reckless business meth- 
ods upon le^timate trade. It will be 
but a question of time how long any 
private dealer can continue the war- 
fare, and in the end he will be com- 
pelled, sooner or later, to accede to the 
terms of the Protective Union. 

To render the ** scalper's" career 
more brief, it is also proposed that 
manufacturers shall be sohcited to fur- 
nish ^ods at speciaUy low rates to the 
association store, and to refuse them, 
at any price, to the offending dealer. 
The advantage that would accrue to 
the manufacturer in assisting to stop 
the cutting by independent stores is so 
evident that no difficulty is likely to be 
encountered in this direction. When, 
at last, the object has been accom- 
plished, and the "scalper" has been 
convinced of the error of his way, the 
association store can be closed. 

The proposer of this plan gives, in 
some detaiL figures which show that 
such united action is the only course 
which can save the retail trade gen- 
erally from ^reat financial losses, and 
that its cost is so much below the pro- 
spective losses^ in case the present con- 
dition of affairs continues, that it is 
really trivial in amount. 

National College of Pharmacy. 

There is trouble ahead for the Na- 
tional College of Pharmacy, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Ck)Uege naving ad- 
mitted, as a pupil, Mr. O. M. Atwood, 
a colored man, all but eight of its class 
of forty-six students rose in a body, 
and, under the leadership of the presi- 
dent of the college association, left the 
hall 

This, we believe, is the first time in 
the history of phaimaceutical educa- 
tion in the United States where sex or 
color has been made a basis for dis- 
crimination as to who should have the 
advantage of education in pharmacy, 
and in tnis instance, be it observed, 
the coUefi^ authorities are not at fault. 

It is asking a great deal of those who 
control the school that they should re- 
fuse to accede to the demands of the 
secedingstudents, audit is an addition- 
al source for regret that such an affair 
should have occurred in the capital of 
a nation that recognizes no distinction 
of race in civil rights — ^that is to say. 
it was so before the hoodlum decided 
that *' the Chinese must go." 

We hope, however, that no con- 
cession will be made to such a spirit 
as these thirty-eight students have 
shown, and that the Coll^ will 
be able to convince them by fair ar^- 
ment and moderate action that civil 
rights and aocicU rights are quite dif- 
ferent matters, and that their course is 
utterly unworthy of honorable gentle- 
men. 



ArticleB Sold in Drug Stores. 

* ' The Druggists' Pocket Price Book, " 
just issued, by Mr. Benjamin liUard, is 
supposed to contain most of the more 
important articles sold by the trade in 
this country. Some seven thousand 
items are named, of which the two 
largest letters are P and S, each having 
1,476 lines or 41 pages. Next axe B, C, 
and E with over 1,000 in each. The re- 
mainaer are comparatively small, ex- 
cepting T, with 648, L, with 504, and 
O and K, each with 468 lines. 

About 300 kinds of readv-made pills 
are mentioned, showing this to be the 
most popular form of taking medicine. 
Next come plasters, ointments, and 
elixirs, each 100. Abo 90 kinds of lini- 
ments, 75 lozenges, 20 troches, 30 cap- 
sules, 40 salves, and 15 teas. There 
are 65 acids, 60 essences, 140 fluid ex- 
tracts, 100 solid extracts, 200 oils, 100 
powders, 30 solutions, 160 syrups^ 140 
tinctures, 70 waters, fimd 60 wmes. 
Vegetable products comprise 130 roots, 
70 herbs, 60 barks, 50 gums, 45 seeds, 
40 leaves, and 25 flowers. Minerals are 
represenied by 45 compoimds of iron, 
40 of magnesium, 40 potassium, 80 so- 



dium, 20 mercury, 17 zinc, and 13 of 
copper. • 

Toilet articles include 100 varieties of 
soap, 100 perfume extracts, and 25 
colognes, and 45 kinds of paper are 
used in various ways. 

The most popular forms of patent 
medicines (not mcluding those in pills, 
elixirs, lozenges, liniments, etc.) are 
cures, of which there are 60; next 
come 50 balsams, 46 remedies, 37 bit- 
ters, 28 foods, 26 tonics, 24 cordials. 
21 drops, 20 restorers, 18 cigarettes, 16 
sarsapanllas, 13 hair d^es, and 11 pads. 

Among the odd articles sometimes 
sold by druggists are axle-grease, arti- 
ficial eyes, bath brick, bladders, bath- 
tubs, cock-roaches, candles, coffee- 
§ots, cushions, cigars, crutches, diapers, 
ice, fertilizers, fire-crackers, fisning 
tackle, garlic, ginger-breaa nuts, 
games, goggles, gun-powder, hones, 
Judian clubs, insoles, jewelry, lanterns, 
lenses, magnets, marbles, matches, mus- 
lin, necklaces, oatmeal, pillows, pins, 
portfolios, postage stamps, putty, rab- 
bits' paws, rattles, razors, reels, rock- 
ets, rods, sawdust, sheeting, shot, 
slates, spectacles, stockings, tacks, 
thimbles, tidies, torpedoes, towels, 
tumblers, watches, and wadding. 



Gombault's Balaam. 

SiNOB our forms were ready for the 
press, we are in receipt of the follow- 
mg correspondence from Mr. S. S. 
west, of Cleveland: 

In your December number, under 
** Formulae and Information Wanted," 
the formula for *' Gk)mbault's Balsam'* 
is asked for. Being familiar with cer- 
tain circumstances, I will say, Mr. M. 
J. Lawrence, of the firm of Lawrence, 
Williams & Co., of Cleveland, O., 
some four years ago proceedea to 
Paris, France, topurcnase the formula 
of the balsam from Mons. J. E. Gom- 
bault (ex-veteiinary surgeon of the 
French Government Stud), and he in- 
formed me he offered a fabulous 
price for it, but all to no purpose; it 
could not be obtained, and so closely is 
the formula guarded that Mons. Gom- 
bault prepares it himself only, and is so 
cautious that even his employ^ do not 
know the composition of it. Mr. Law- 
rence, however, purchased the sole 
control of the article in the United 
States and Canada, and has it shipped 
to him from Paris in large iron driuns, 
holding from sixty to seventy gallons, 
and bottles it for sale. Therefore I 
think it scarcely worth while to look 
up its composition, as in all probability 
it cannot be obtained. 



National Retail Drug Association. 

We have reserved for this issue the 
circular of the Executive Committee 
of the National Retail Drug Associa- 
tion, which our readers wiQ find on 
pages 77 and 79 of the advertisements. 

SiNOB our last number was issued, 
Michigan pharmacists have effected an 
excellent State organization, and we 
may next look for a model pharmacy 
law. 



The second annual exhibition of 
bottlers' supplies, machinery, etc., 
which is to be held in the building oi 
the American Institute, on Third ave., 
between 63d and 64th sts., in this city, 
on the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th of 
December, will undoubtedly be one of 
the most interesting displays of the 
kind that has ever been inade. 



The Retail Drug Trade, having aided 
the manufacturers to secure the re- 
peal of the stamp tax on proprietary 
medicines and perfumes, find that the 
prices of these articles remain the 
same as before, and that the only per- 
sons who have derived any advantage 
from the proceeding are the said man- 
ufacturers. 
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PractlQal Hints for Making Cider 
and other Fruit Wines. 

If the cider or fruit-wine is intended 
for sale, particular care must be taken 
to remove every trace of rotten fruit, 
which always causes a disagreeable 
taste and eventually produces a 
cloudiness. If hard fruits are to be 
worked, it is best to let them lie for 
some time, until they become softer, 
when they may be more readily com- 
minuted and expressed. The contact 
with iron is to be avoided as much as 
possible; at least no iron tool or nail 
must be allowed to be long in contact 
with the fruit or the expressed liquid, 
as it is thereby rendered green, gray 
• or black. A superior product is ob- 
tained if the fruit is thoroughly com- 
minuted, particularly if crushed. 
Some nulls are so constructed that 
tiiey only tear the fruit in pieces. If 
carefully used, troughs with revolving 
mill-stones are preferable to many^ 
the mills sold in the market. If the 
fruit was soimd and fresh, it is gener- 
ally preferable to let the crushed mass 
stfima for one or two days, before ex- 
pressing; stirring, and mixing it 
occasionally, and carefully covering it 
to exclude the air as much as possible. 
If water is to be added, this should be 
poured upon the expressed residue, 
and allowed to remain for twenty-four 
hours, when it should be separated by 
pressure. For every hectoliter (26i 
gall.) of water thus added, about 
twenty pounds of white sugar must be 
added to the must if the product is to 
keep w^. It is much oetter to add 
sugar before the process of fermenta- 
tion sets in, than to add brandy or 
alcohol afterwards. The sugar is of 
course partly converted/ during the 
fermentation, into alcohol. 

Should the must, after a few days, 
not be in active lermentation, some 
well-crushed, thoroughly sound fruit 
(apples, pears, etc.) is to be added to 
the cask (one-half paOful for each 
hectoliter) and allowed to remain until 
the fermentation is over. If the cask 
is not quite fuU, the access of air or 
rather the renewal of the air over the 
liquid must be prevented as much as 
possible, by covering the bung-hole 
with a bag of sand or other suitable 
material. If a fresh lot of must can 
be poured in, so as to fill the cask, 
during the ensuing ten or twelve days, 
there will be but httle danger of acetic 
acid being generated. It is a risky 
matter to let must remain longer than 
ten or twelve days in a parfly filled 
cask; acetic fermentation usually oc- 
curs in this case. 

As soon as the principal fermenta- 
tion slackens, and the larger portion 
of the yeast has deposited, the must is 
let off mto a well-cleaned and sli^btly 
sulphured cask (fumigated wSh a 
very small piece of sulphur). If the 
must, after a while, is found no longer 
to ferment, two pounds of best sugar 
are added. The cask is to be kept as 
full as possible, and when the fermen- 
tation is complete, to be wdl bunged. 
Long bungs, dipping into the must 
even when the caiak is not quite full, 
are better than short ones. 

If it IB desired to makea good deal of 
must from a small quantify of fruit, 
for home use, this may be done in the 
following manner. The well-crushed 
fruit (say about 200 pounds) is mixed 
with sugared water (30 pounds for 
each hectoliter, or 26i gall.), allowed 
•to stand four days with occasional 
stirring and beingjv^ell covered, and 
then expressed. The residue is now 
again mixed with water (50 liters or 
1^ gall.), let stand two days and 
ag^tin expressed. The liauids are 
mixed and treated like otner must. 
Of course, this watered liquid is not 
intended tor sale as genuine must. 

Sparkling cider is made by proceed- 
ing as above stated, then putting the 
must, when it has fully fermented and 
become clear, into bottles containing, 



each, a httle sugar, and allowing them 
to he. It is important to use the 
proper amoimt of sugar; if too Httle 
IS used, the product does not effervesce 
sufficiently ; if too much is taken, the 
secondary fermentation is so strong 
that many bottles will burst. This 
latter also happens usually, if unfer- 
mented must is filled in bottles. For 
an ordinary champagne bottle, 10 
grammes (154 grains) of sugar may be 
taken. It is best to proceed as fol- 
lows : Dissolve 400 grammes (14 avoir, 
ounces) of sugar in enough water to 
make the solution measure one liter 
(34 fluid ounces). Into each bottle 
pour about 25-30 cm. (say one fluid 
oimce) of the solution, and fill up with 
must. For sparkling cider only such 
must as contains but a trifling quan- 
tity of acid, can be used. — J. Nessler^ 
in Ind. Bl, 20, 188. 




A NEW POWDER BLOWER. 

A NEW powder blower^ made by J. U. 
Lloyd, of Cincinnati, after the sugges- 
tion of Dr. E. E. Sattler, is described 
in the Lancet and Clinic, It is in- 
tended for the apphcation of boric 
acid, iodoform, . salicylic acid, alum, 
etc., in powder, to the throat, ears, 
nasal ana other cavities. The illustra- 
tion renders a long description unne- 
cessary ; it will sumce to say that com- 
pression of the elastic bmb fllls the 
chamber with a cloud of x>owder, 
which is then expelled with consider- 
able force througn the nozzle. 



Action of the Extract of Gua- 
chamaoa. 

M. ScmppsR (Idene) thinks that 
in this extract he has f oimd a sub- 
stitute for curare, having all its pro- 
pertiee without presenting any of its 
oangers. 

The euachamaca belongs to the fam- 
ily of tne Apocynaceoe; the ac ive prin- 
ciple is to be found in the bark. The 
extract is dark brown, resinous, it is 
shghtly soluble in water, but not at all 
in absolute alcohol or ether. There ex- 
ists a great resemblance between the 
physiological effects of this substance 
and those of curare. These effects were 

E reduced in frogs by injecting 10 mil- 
grammes of the dry aqueous extract. 
l£e only differences oetween the action 
of this substance and curare are the 
following : 

1. It affects especially the muscular 
system, although the respiratory mtis- 
cles continue their action. 

2. The nerve-centres are early affect- 
ed, while curare affects them tardily. 
Again, contrary to the affects of cu- 
rare the extract of guachamaca intro- 
duced into the stomach of chickens 
and dogs poisoned them in very min- 
ute doses. 

Ten milhgrammes of the dry extract 
injected into the skin of a man caused, 
BB local phenomena, a slight phlegmon- 
ous oedema in the vicinity or the pimc- 
ture, and, as general symptoms, there 



was at flrst a light sleep, then more pro- 
found, lasting from two and a half to 
three hours without further results, 
and slight spasmodic contraction of the 
muscles. The respiration or circulation 
was not affected. 



Panklastit. 

Tms is the name of a new explosive,, 
composed of disulphideof carbon and 
hyi)onitric acid, which latter is pro- 
duced by heating nitrate of lead. It 
can be ignited by fulminate or gun- 
powder, but not by a blow or by heating 
to 200'' 0. It is said to be more power- 
ful than dynamite. 

The mixture bums in the air with a 
brilliant white light, and may be used 
for illuminations; it is then cidled 
'"selenophanit." For this purpose, it 
is best to allow both hquids to flow 
through narrow tubes, each separately, 
into a dish used as burner, which must 
be properly cooled. The luminosity of 
the mixture is greatly augmented by 
dissolving a htue phosphorus in the 
bisulphide; in this case, it is called 
*'hehophanit." — Chem. CentraJbl^ xiv.„ 
558. 



Dried Moss as a Dressing. 

Dr. Hagedorn, of Magdeburg, has 
for six months employed, with the best 
results, freshly-dned swamp moss as a 
dressing in nearly all his operations 
and woimds. During the winter, he 
took it from imder snow and ice, dried 
it, and let it remain in an oven, at a 
temperature of 105** to 110°, for an 
hour. Moss thus dried may be used 
without further disinfection as a pil- 
low of any form or size. Other ad- 
vantages claimed for it are that it al- 
lows of perfect draina^, is readily kept 
pure, aoes not require frequent re- 
newal, and he has never seen erysipelas 
or septicaemia follow its use. Tne moss 
should be shaken in a coarse gauze be- 
fore use in order to remove rough par- 
ticles which would irritate the skin. 
—Med, Neuigk.y July Uth, 1883. 

Detection of Sugar in Urine. 

The following method for the de- 
tection of sugar in the urine, by 
means of test-papers, has been de- 
vised by Dr. Ohver : The test i)apers 
are charged with the carmine of in- 
digo and carbonate of sodium. When 
one is dropped into an ordinary test 
tube, with sufficient water to cover 
it, and heat appUed, a transparent blue 
solution results. If with the paper one 
drop of diabetic urine has been added, 
shortly after the flrst simmer a beauti- 
ful series of color changes appear; 
flrst violet, then purple, then red, and 
then straw-color, while, on the other 
hand, one drop of non-diabetic urine 
induces no alteration of color. The 
colors return in the inverse order on 
shaking the tube, which allows the air 
to mingle with the fluid. Beheatii^ 
restores the colors. If now a mercuric 
chloride is dropped in, a blackish-green 
precipitate is obtained. No such pre- 
cipitate occurs when non-saccharine 
urine is imder examination. Dr. OH- 
ver claims that Moore^s, Trommer *s and 
Boetger^s tests are all inferior in deli- 
CQCj. — Brit Med, Journal. 

Solid Alcohol. — ^A French chemist, 
by liquefying ethylene (oleflant gas) 
and then causing it to boil, produced 
a temjperature of —157" Fahr. By hold- 
ing hquid ethylene in a vacuum, an- 
other experimenter succeeded in pro- 
ducing the rather cool temperature 
of -212*° Fahr. In this latter tem- 
perature alcohol and bisulphide of 
carbon were congealed, and oir^gen 
and nitrogen reduced to Hquids. Solid 
alcohol becomes whitish, hquid oxy- 
sen transparent, colorless, and ozone 
deep blue. — Scientific American, 
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Deoomposition of Iodoform and 
Oalomel by Iiight. 

Mr. S. J. Bbnvinbb, of New York, 
points out that a mixture of iodofoira 
and calomel — such as is not unfrequent- 
ly preHcribed by |)h;aicianBas a dusting- 

Ewdor for sypmlitie sores — is more or 
s affected liy light, even when the 
chemical rays are excluded, and at 
oi'dinary temperatures. When heat is 
applied to the mixture, in a t«st tube, 
the decomposition takes place more 
rapidly, with evolution of the vapor of 
chloroform and hydrochloric acid gas, 
which lattor strongly reddens litmus 
paper introduced in the upper part of 
the test-tube. 

As an explanation of the reaction, 
tho author cites the behavior of mer- 
curic chloride towards iodoform men- 
tioned in Fliickigcr's Pharmac. Chemie. 
When these substances are brought to- 
gether, iodo-chloroform, a substitution 
product of chloroform, is produced, 
which is almost identical in odor with 
the latter : 

CHI. -1- Hga, = Hgl, -t- CHC1,I 

lodo- Mercuric Mercuric lodo-chlo- 
form. chloride, iodide, reform. 

A similar reaction probably occurs 
with mercurous chloride.— PAarm, 
Rundschau (Hoffmann's), 1663, 246, 




HIRES' BOTTLE-FILLER 

This is a simple and efficient appa- 
ratus for flUu^ bottles without waste, 
and is adapted to a great variety of 
uses. It consists of a conical ye«iel of 
heavy tin (A) with an orifice of brass 
(O into which a conical brass jjlug (B) 
is closely fitted by grinding. This valve 
is raised and lowered by means of a 
wire which plays somewhat loosely 
through one end of a lever, adapted to 
he pressed by the thumb of the hand 
holding the filler. A spiral spring at- 
tached to the fulcrum of the lever keeps 
the valve closely pressed into its seat 
when the thumb-piece is not depressed. 
There ia nothing about this filler to get 
out of order. It can be (leaned as 
easily as an ordinary funnel, by un- 
screwing the nut and removing the 
valve and rod. It is provided with 
two smaller nozzles to permit of filling 
small vials, and these are screwed, 
when not in use. into the under side 
of the handle. There is (Jso provided 
a wire tripod for holding the filler erect 
and enables it to be set down without 
spilling its contents. It is made by 
Charles E. Hires, of 48 N. Delaware 
avenue. Philadelphia, and is sold for 
11.50 {and 15c. for postaEO) each, or 
*17.00 per doz. Special kinds are 
made for mucilage, paint, varnish, or 
other thick liquids. Those who have 
need of a small bottle-filler can find 
nothing better. 

Improvements in Burettes. — Dr. 
■fcchirsch amiounces {Phartn. Zei- 
tung) that Dr. Eobert Muencke, of 



Berlin, has introduced burettes with a 
streak of milk-elass on the side oppo- 
site the graduauon. Upon this l^ck- 
ground the divisions of the scale be- 



time, it is possible, in burettes gradu- 
ated in -g^ cc. to read oft as small a 
quantity as ^ to fig cc. 



Qlyoerin as an Exoipient. 
The use of glycerin as a solvent in 
pharmacy, in the place of lard or oil, is 
opposed by Vigier, who calls attention 
to the fact that glycerin does not pene- 
trate the skin, and is therefore a poor 
ezcipient for drugs that are to be ab- 
sorbed. For the same reason, it is es- 
peciaUy applicable where the systemic 
effect IS undesirable, as in the use of 
mercuric chloride as a parasiticide, 
the glycerin combination bein^ prefer- 
able to the ordinary officinal omtment, 
some of which is necessarily absorbed. 
True fatty substances are uierefore re- 
quired as vehicles for remedies that 
are to be used by inunction, while 
glycerin ointments may be employed 
where a local effect only is sought 
after. — Rundschau fUr Pharmacie,vol. 



Various flavors are 
used, principally lemon 
and sarsaparilla. For 
the first, a lemon syrup 
is made as follows: Sim- 

fJe syrup, 1 gallon: ex- 
ract of lemon, half an 
ounce; fruit acid, 1 
ounce. For sarsapuilla 
svTup, the following ia 
tne formula : Oil of anise, 
16 drops; oil of winter- 
green, 15 drops; oil of 
sassafras, 16 drops ; fluid extract 
sarsaparilla, 8 ounces; simple syrup, 
5 pints; powdered extract Ucorice, 
half an ounce. A sufficiency of the 
syrup is mixed with thewater, and the 
whole is then charged with gas. 

Gilding and Silvering on Wood. 

The wood must be coated with sise. 
To make this, boil half a pound of 
parchment shavings with three quarts 
of water, constantly stirring. This 
gives a clear solution of gelatin, which 
must be passed through a sieve. Paint 
over the wood with this, and, while it 
is still moist, apply gold or silver leaf, 
or Duteh metal. Much manual skill 
is necessary, and it is well to see the 
exact details practised by a gilder. 
Wood may also he gilded by mixing 
bronze powder with copal varnish, 
and painting it with tne mixture. 
Finally, gold paint may be bought all 
ready for use. and this will probably 
give the most satisfaction. 

Quick Drying Fumituro Foliah. 

Thb following will dry in a short 
time: 4 oimcee of shellac is dissolved 
in 2 pints of strong alcohol ; to this is 
added 2 pints of linseed-oil and 1 pint 
of spirite of turpentine. When mixed, 
add 4 ounces of common e^er and 
8 ounces of ammonia water. Apply 
with a spon^. For French polishing, 
shellac varmshes are often used. The 
following is good: Shellac. 2 pounds; 
mastic and sandarach, of each 1 ounce ; 
copal varnish 12 ounces; alcohol, 
1 gallon. Make in the cold, in a stop- 
pered can or demijohn, and do not 
niter. This is for use in French poliah- 
ing. which involves application with a 
nibber. 

Paste or Olue for Paper-Labels. 

(Said to mi^e a first-class mucilage 
for gumming large sheets of paper 
which may be kept f oruse without curl- 



ing, and stick well [on glass or other 
substances, when wet) : 

Starch 3 drachms. 

White su^r 1 oimce. 

Oum arable 2 drachms. 

Water q. s. 

Dissolve the gum, add the sugar, 
and boil imtil the starch is cooked. 

Try also the following, said to be that 
used on posta^ stamps : Oum dextrin, 
8 parts; acetic acid, 1 part; water, 
S parts. Dissolve in a water bath, and 
add alcohol, 1 part. 

To Clean and Polish Covs' Horns. 

Rasp the horn with a ffie, to bring it 
to a smooth, even surface ; then scrape 
with glass, in the same manner as a 
shoemaker scrapes the soles of boots. 
This, if carefully done, will leave a fine. 
clean surface. Then rub with a piece 
of cloth and " electro-silicon j" wet to a 
paste with water. Then polish with a 
cloth and oxide of tin, wet with water 
to a paste. Sometimes the horn is 
rubbed down for a final polish with 
Frenchpolish, instead of the oxide of 
tin. Whiting and chalk in water is 
also used. 



This compact and complete appara- 
tus devised be Prof. B H. Sargent, of 
Chicago, will be found a convenient 
and ineroensive device for the exami- 
nation oi urine, economizing time and 
labor; it is read^ for use at any mo- 
ment, and occupies the smallest space 
which could bo used for the purpose. 

It consists of a wooden stand, with 
nine holes for test tubes, eight giase- 
Btoppercd reaeent bottles, two glass 
funnels (each having a rest at end of 
stand), two beaker glasses, brush, 
glass rod, pipette, nine test tubes, and a 
urinometer, with the proper reagents, 
litmus paper ete., complete. A drawer 
sUdes behind the bottles for holding 
test paper, brush, eto. 

A rack of pins on the back of the 
stand affords room for drying beakers 
and t«6t tubes. 

Price, complete with reagents, $S. 

A B'ev Insectioide. 

Thb aqueous or acetic acid infusion 
of the flowers of Delphinium Ajacis is 
used as an insectide. In consideration 
of its extreme cheapness and by its 
lack of odor, it is distinguished from 
other known agents. According to 
Benvenuti, the action of Delphinium 
Ajacia is as an excitant, rubefacient, as- 
tringent, and antizymotic. In many 
cases, this remedy shows a great re- 
semblance to carbolic acid and witii 
iodoform. — Archiv der Pharmacie. 

Indelible Stamping Ink. 
AocoRDma to Reiseig, stamping-ink 
for marking or cancelling stamps, doc- 
uments, ete,, which cannot be entirely 
effaced, may be prepared by mixing 6 
parte of finest taap^black with 2 to 8 
parte of ferric chloride and 16 parte of 
trailed linseed oil. When thoroughly 
mixed, the whole is diluted wittt 
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this drawback, the ferric chloride may 
be dissolved in absolute alcohol, an ex- 
cess of reduced iron (more than enough I 
to reduce the ferric chloride) be added, I 
and the resulting ferrous chloride ra- , 

Eidly added to the boiled oil and lamp- , 
lack. Even should the black stain ! 
produced by the ink have been entirety 
removed, the iron absorbed by the | 
paper may still be recognized by tests, i 
— Deittach. Ind. Zeit. 

Note.— In our opinion, the nigrosin 
ink, of which we gave a formula on 
page 27 of our last year's volume, is | 
equally, if not more, mdelible on paper ; 
than the above ink. Of course, the , 
nigrosiD ink is not indelible on linen, 
because it does not deposit in the fibre, . 
but remains on the surface, and the 
strone friction to which the Imen^ etc. , 
is subjected in washing rubs it oif. 
But it cannot be rubbed or washed off J 
paper with any force short of injuring ' 
tbe paper itself.— Ed. Am. Drug. 



a new pocket battery. 

The Elbotro-Medioal Battery Co., 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., have lately 
placed on the market a very efRcient 
battery at a cost of tlO, which is wor- 
thy of attention. It consists of a neat, 
polished wooden box 7x4x3 inches in 
size, and weighing about 16 oimces, in 
which is an ingenious form of Trouv^ 
cell, and an arrangement for s€»curinK 
two grades of strength of an induced 
or Faradic current. The cell is a cylin- 
drical hard-rubber box, one end of 
which being unscrewed is found to be 
attached to a rod of zinc, and the in- 
side of the box is lined with •carbon 
with a corrugated surface. To charge 
the cell it is about half-filled with water 
and one or two small spoonfuls of bi- 
Bulphate of mercuirare added. The 
iop is then screwed on and the cell 
placed in position the pins or trun- 
nions at either end resting in notehes 
in two strips of metal attached to the 
inside of the box. Rotation of the cell 
serves to a^tate its contents when the 
current becomes feeble, and with a 
proper charge, the current will last an 
hour or more. Ingenious sponge-hold- 
era accompany the battery- as well as 
a rubber-stoppered vial holding enough 
of the mercurial salt to answer for sev- 
eral charKOS, and the necessary metal- 
lic cords for making connections. The 
contrivance for changing and inter- 
rupting the current is very simple and 
cannot possibly get out ot order. In- 
deed, the entire apparatus is well-made 
and durable, and will furnish the 
means for applying the Faradic cur- 
rent in a compact and serviceable 
form. We have oeen very well pleased 
with a trial of the battery, and have no 
hesitation in recommending it in place 
of the bichromate of potash batteries 
on the ground of greater efl3ciency and 
portability, and a smaller cost. 

To Stop Hiccough. 
A COERE8PONDBNT of the Medical 
Record recommends firm compression 
of the heaving ribs by both bands. In 
two cases where this was done the 
hiccough almost instantly ceased. 



QUERIES & ANSWEES. 

Qiierieafor which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 5th of the 
jnonth, and must m every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer. Unlessspedat iiistruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query, the initials of the correspon- 
aent will be quoted at the head of 
each anstcer. 

When asking for information respect- 
ing an vnusual or proprietary com- 
pound, always accompany the query 
with all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when tt 
can conveniently be done, send a 
specimeti of the label. 

Biandreth's Pills. — DEAR SiB: In 
your journal for November, p. 360, I 
notice two formulEe for Brandreth's 
pills, neither of which is correct. I 
mclose what I believe to be tiie true 
formula, and a most excellent pill it is : 

6 Ext. colocynth 3i. 

Aloes BOCotrinSB 3 ij. 

GambogisB 31. 

Saponis castiliensia 3 ss. 

01. menthse pip gtt. ij. 

'■ cinnamomi gtt. 1. 

Pulv. ocaciee, 

Alcoholis Mq. s. 

Ut ft piL No. iaxx. 
S. Dose, 1 to 3, as directed. 
I often prescribe two of these pills 
with one three-grain mass hydra». 
pUl at late bed-time, and obtain an ad- 
mirable effect. Very truly youra, 
D. S. Clark, M.D. 
UocKTOBD, 111. 

No. 1,300. —Oleomargarin (New Or- 
leans). 

We are informed that the "Com- 
mercial Hanufacturing Company " of 
New York — the chief producer of this 
article — consumes about 300,000 pounds 
or 136 tons per week, of beef -fat, in the 
manufaeture of oleomargarin. The 
total amount of this product exported 
annually, at present rates, from New 
York, is estimated (in Indust. Blatt., 
20, 213), at eight million pounds. 

A portion of the oleomargarin is 
converted into artificial butter already 
in New York; another portion goes to 
Holland, where itisconverted by being 
mixed with milk and other ingredients 
and subsequent churning, into a mass 
exactly resembling butter. Great 
Britain apparently receives the pro- 
duct only in a finished condition, and 
packed exactly like genuine butter, 
either under tho name butter-fat, but- 
terine, or "bosh," — the last-mentioned 
name is peculiarly elegant and expres- 
sive—or as genuine butter itself. 

Another compound known as " but- 
terine," and made largely in Chicago, 
consists of a mixture of butter and 
lard. 

No. 1,301.— Indelible Ink (Several 
Iteadera). 

In addition to the numerous for- 
mulae which we have given in former 
issues, and which we need not for the 
present repeat, we will give the follow- 
ing: 

Mix 2 parts of sulphuric acid with 
14 parts of water and one part of 
honey, render the U^uid blue (so as to 
be able to see what is writton with it) 
by indigo solution, write upon the 
paper or linen with goose-q^mlls, and 
neat the spot, when dry, with a hot 
fiat-iron. The sulphuric acid then 
carbonizes the honey, and. superfi- 
cially, also the paper and linen. If 
dehcate fabrics are to be marked, they 
may first be treated, upon the place 
to be marked, with a saturated solu- 
tion of alum and dried. This protects 
the fibre against the injurious effects 
of the acid. 

For certain purposes, it may be use- 
ful to possess a paper which would be- 
tray tampering oy any chemicals. 
Such paper can be prepared by color- 
ing with ultramarine and chrome yel- 



low in proper proportions, the result- 
ing color being more or lees deep-, or 
pale-green, according to t^e quantity 
of c^orin^ matter used. Upon this 
paper any mk is indelible, for whether 
an acid or an alkaU be used for at- 
tempting to remove it, either one of 
the component colors would he de- 
stroyed, and liie tint of the spot be 
completely changed. 

No. 1,202.— Sinidor (Ch. W. H.). 

This name, which is probably meant 
to stand for stn« odore (without odor), 
and would better be written ' ' sinodor, " 
is an antiseptic substance introduced 
some years aso. It is prepared by 
heating neutral acetate of magnesium 
with calcined magnesia, untU the mix- 
ture has been converteni into a muci- 
laginous mass. It consisto of basic 
acetate of magnesium, with excess 
of maeneeia, and may be separated 
from the latter, when diluted, by fil- 
tration. 

Practically the same compound, 
though less pure, is obtained by mix- 
ing a solution of acetate of magneeiuiu 
with some caustic alkaU. 

The compound has been recom- 
mended for the removal of had odors 
and for preeerving organic substantxs. 

No. 1,203. — Yellow Hydrochloric 
Acid (see New Rem., 1683, p. 361). 

A correspondent writes that be has 
repeatedly traced the yellow color of 
commercial hydrochloric acid to con- 
tamination with organic matter. Ho 
does not mean to deny that iron may 
frequently be the cause of it, but he 
thinks that this is not always tho 
cause, as seems to be assumed by the 
writer of the article mentioned. He 
quotes the instance of bottles of color- 
less hydrochloric acid which was ab- 
solutely free from iron, having become 
tinted by contact with organic sub- 
stances. Known to be free from iron; 
at least, no reaction for iron could be 
obtained in the colored acid. 

In the Chemical News of Oct. 6tb, 
Jxsroy W. McCay, of Princeton, refer- 
ring to the same subject, states that he 
had examined a lot of such colored 
acid which was supposed to owe its 
tint to organic matter. It turned out 
that it contained a good deal of iron. 
This result, therefore, coincides with 
that obtained by the author of the 
note published in our December num- 
ber. 

It seems to us that probably botii of 
the preceding statements are correct. 
Probably there is as much chance of 
an acid being colored by organic mat- 
ter, as that iron may be the cause. 

In a succeeding number of the 
Chem. News (October 19th), there is a 
further communication by Mr. W. B. 
Hart, of Manchester, who ascribes the 
yellow color to the presence of selen- 
ium. The source ot this, which he 
actually found present, was no doubt 
the pyrites used in making sulphuric 
acid. As selenious acid it was carried 
into the chambers, and by means of 
the sulphuric acid into the saltcake 
pot. and hence to the condenser along 
with the hydrochloric acid gas. 

The same author points out that a 
colored hydrochloric acid, which is 
rendered colorless through the oxidiz- 
ing action of chlorate of potassium, 
might erroneously be supposed to be 
contaminated only with organic mat- 
ter. Hie process of oxidation will ren- 
der the acid colorless even if selenium 
is present as impurity. 

No. 1,204.- A niseed Cordial 
("Erie"). 

(See query 1,192 in last December 
miraberof New Remedies.) 

We are informed that the makers of 
the best aniseed cordial always add a 
small quantity of fennel, winch tem- 
pers the taste of the anise and makes 
it more agreeable. For eveir pound 
of aniseed — ^in case the cordial U made 
by distillation— about half a pound of 
fennel is said to be used. If made 
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from the oils, the oil of sweet fennel 
alone should be used, and the propor- 
tion of oils of anise and fennel — ^at the 
above-mentioned ratio of the crude 
drugs, and taking in consideration the 
average yield of oil — would be about 4 
parts of the former to 3 parts of the 
latter. It seems to us, however, that 
a much smaller quantity would suffice, 
to judge ^m a rough trial we have 
made. 

No. 1,205.— Ginger-Beer (English) 
(** Subscriber"). 

We do not know of any formula 
recognized as that of * ' English Ginger- 
Beer," but we select one from our mes, 
which is said to be the recipe of an 
EngUsh manufacturer: 

Green Ginger, bruised. .24 oz. 

Sugar 20 lbs. 

Lemon Juice (fresh) 20 oz. 

Honey 16 ** 

Water 18 gals. 

Boil the Ginger for half an hour in 
3 gallons of water, in a covered vessel. 
Then add the sugar, and stir until it is 
dissolved. Remove it from the fire, 
add the honey, the letnon-juice, and 
the remainder of the water, cover well 
and let it cool. When cold, mix it 
with the white of one egg, beaten up 
with a little water, add a small quan- 
tity of oil of lemon (or orange) — suffi- 
cient to suit the taste — ^and allow it to 
stand for three days in a moderately 
cool place. Then put into bottles. 

No. Ij206.— Matta (**Retaa"). 

This IS a name apphed some time 
ago, in Europe, to a mixture, manu- 
factured by certcdn firms for the pur- 
pose of enckbling grocers to systemati- 
cally adulterate spices. It consisted, 
probably, of ground oil-cake, left after 
the expression of oil from certain 
seeds, mixed with the debris of wood, 
bark, and sand. It was colored in dif- 
ferent tints, ready for use to mix with 
the different ground spices, as pepper, 
allspice, cinnamon, ginger, etc. 

No. 1,207.— Test of Absolute Alco- 
hol (G. E. S.). 

There is probably no really absolute 
alcohol obtainable in the market. It 
can be obtained, entirely free from 
water, only with great difficulty, and 
with great loss of time and material. 
As an alcohol of not lees than about 99. 5 
to 99.7 per cent answers, practically, 
the same purposes, commercial usage 
accepts this strength of alcohol as *' ab- 
solute." 

The fact that an alcohol is * ' absolute " 
mav be ascertained in several ways. 
Either the alcohol may be agitated 
with anhydrous sulphate of copper; 
if of proper strength this salt wm re- 
main white; if it contains water, the 
salt will turn bluish or blue. Or, the 
alcohol may be mixed with an equal 
volume of pure benzol; if anhydrous, 
the mixture will be clear. Finally, it 
is recommended to drop into the alco- 
hol a piece of anhydrous baryta, which 
will remain imchanged if water is ab- 
sent, but otherwise will fall to powder. 

No. 1,208. — Occurrence of Alcohol 
in Nature (M. M.). 

It is quite true that alcohol occurs in 
nature. Miintz, who made extensive 
researches on this subject, found it in 
spring, river, sea, and rain water ; also in 
snow. At least all these waters contain 
a substance which is more volatile than 
water, and when treated with iodine 
and carbonate of sodium, yields iodo- 
form just hke alcohol. Only some 
very pure spring waters ^ave negative 
tests. By comparisons with very high 
dilutions of alcohol of known strengtn, 
it was ascertained that the water of 
the Seine and rain water contained 
about 1 gramme of alcohol in one cubic 
meter (35.3 cubic feet). Snow and 
cold rain water appeared to contain 
somewhat more ; sea water, however, 
did not vary much from river water. 
Since alcohol exists in sea water, we 
must assume it to be present ^so as 



vapor in the air. The extensive occur- 
rence of alcohol in nature is easily ex- 
plained. The surface of the earth and 
the sea water contains many organic 
substajices which are constantly un- 
dergoing a process of decomposition, 
of which process alcohol is one of the 
products. If this is so it must also ex- 
ist in the soil, and experiment has 
actually demonstrated this. 

No. 1,209.— To Prevent Show-Win- 
dows Sweating in Winter. (U. C)o.) 

We have lately read of an apparent- 
ly ingenious method of accomplishing 
this. Namely, to put double panes of 
glass in the window-frame. The out- 
er pane is to be puttied with the great- 
est care, so as to completely keep out 
the air. The inner pane may be so ad- 
justed that it can easily be taken out 
at any time for being cleaned, and 
repla^d without difficulty. This idea 
is, of course, an old one. It is a 
common custom in Europe to put 
an extra set of windows outside 
the ordinary ones, in winter-time. 
The temperature in the interval be- 
tween the windows is generally such 
that the inner panes are not cold 
enough to condense the aqueous vapor 
in the room. Of course it is necessary 
that the outar windows be perfectly 
tight. 

No. 1,210.— Assay for Ergot Prepa- 
rations (** Mat. Med."). 

It is to be regretted that Prof. 
Dragendorff did not include ergot 
among the active dru^ treated of in his 
weU-known **CJhemi8che Werthbe- 
stimmung stark-wirkender Droguen." 
There is very little, or scarcely any, 
work recorded on this subject; but we 
are enabled partly to supply this defect 
by a communication received from Mr. 
Byron F. Mclntyre (of Mclntyre & 
Embury, 99 North Moore street, New 
York) who has given this subject close 
attention. 

One of the manufactures of this firm 
are the weU-known Dialysates of alka- 
loidal drum, which are intended to fur- 
nish standardized liquid preparations 
of the more important drugs, as free 
from inert substances as possible, and 
prep£«^ by dialysis. To preserve a 
uniform standard, these dialysates are 
assayed. In some cases, this assay is 
a comparatively simple matter, and 
the methods are well-known. In other 
cases, however, notably in that of er- 
got, new methods had to be devised. 
The following note,* specially referring 
to the ergot dialysate, but, no doubt, 
also applicable to other hquid prepara- 
tions of er^t— with necessary modi 
fications — ^will therefore be a welcome 
reply to the query. 

Aikaloidal Test for Erqot Dialysate. 
— The potassio-cadmic iodide is an 
easily decomposed reagent, and not 
very satisfactory for quick and pro- 
nounced results, as the double salt 
formed is prone to speedy decomposi- 
tion, so tnat at the end of one hour, 
after a full equivalent of test-solution 
has been added, no further precipita- 
tion can be detected. But if t^ted 
again after two or three hours, the so- 
lution shows again an aikaloidal reac- 
tion, showing that the alkaloid has 
been partly disengaged from the pre- 
cipitate. 

This test-solution, as well as the po- 
tassio-mercuric iodide (or Mayer's 
solution), maybe used as confirmatory 
tests, but are not suitable, apparently, 
as conclusive reagents. On the other 
hand, the potassio-bismuthic iodide has 
proved a very accurate and satisfac- 
tory test, giving a dense, insoluble, 
quickly subsiding precipitate. It is 
prepared as follows: 

Solution No, 1. — A mixture of 80 cc. 
of hydrochloric acid (containing 19.64 
gm. of absolute HCl), and 30 cc. of 
distilled water are added to 4.957 mi. 
of hydrated oxide of bismuth. When 
dissolved, the hquid is made up to 500 
cc. with distilled water. 



Solution No. J?.— 20 gm. of pure iodide 
of potassium are dissolved in 400 cc. of 
distilled water, and to this are added 
100 cc. of the volumetric solution of 
soda, U. S. P., 1880, making half a 
liter. 

Solution No. S. — ^Distilled water, con- 
taining 5 per cent of pure iodide of 
potassium. 

When applying the test, the dialy- 
sate must always be of the same de- 
gree of acidity, and diluted with the 
specified volume (see below) of Solution 
No. 3. To a definite volume of Solu- 
tion No. 2, a like volume of Solution 
No. 1 must be added, with vigorous 
shaking. This test-solution must be 
mixed m perfectly clean beakers, and 
must be used within ten minutes after 
being prepared. 

A second portion of the test-solution 
cannot be prepared in the same beaker, 
until it has been carefully cleaned 
with distilled water. 

After adding the test-solution to the 
dialysate, the mixture is gently agitat- 
ed, and put aside for four hours before 
making a test to determine whether 
all of the alkaloid has been precipi- 
tated. 

The standard test itself is thus per- 
formed: 10 cubic centimeters of the 
dialysate are diluted with 80 cc. of so- 
lution No. 3 (containing 5 per cent of 
iodide of potassium). To this mixture 
add 33 cc. *of test-solution of potassio- 
bismuthic iodide (prepared by mixing 
equal volumes of Solutions No. 1 an< 
2), and shake gently. Then set aside 
for four hours, remove a little of the 
clear liquid over the precipitate with a 
pipette, and add a Httle of the test-so- 
lution. This should not produce any 
further precipitate. 

At the end of another four hours, 
however, when t^ted again with 30 
cc. of the solution, the supernatant, 
liquid will show a further precipita- 
tion. 

To summarize — 10 volumes of the di- 
alysate of ergot should require not less 
than 30. nor more than 33 volumes of 
the solution of potassio-bismuthic 
iodide to precipitate aU the aikaloidal 
substances in form of a heavy brick- 
red precipitate. 

It should be added that, so far as 
now known, all active constituents of 
ergot, including sclerotic acid, are pre- 
cipitated by the above reagent. 

This process, therefore, appears to be 
of value in testing the aikaloidal 
strength of any liquid preparation of 
ergot, known to be tree from any other 
substance (not belonging to ergot) that 
will produce similar precipitates. 

The dialysate of ergot represents 1 
part of the drug in 2 parts of liquid. 
The test will have to be re-adjusted 
when apphed to other preparations. 

No. 1,211.— Proscription Difficulty 
(^* Precipitate"). 

This correspondent writes: I have 
been unable to obtain a clear solution 
in compounding the inclosed prescrip- 
tion, which is similar to the one printed 
in the November number of New Rem- 
edies (p. 351) : 

Q Ammonii Bromidi 3 iv. 

Quininse (alkaL) 3 i. 

Ferri Pyrophosphatis 3 iv. 

Acidi Phosphonci dil., 

Syrupi Aurantii, 

Aquse aa f . 5 ij. 

My acid answers the U. S. tests, and 
I have used citrate of ammonium, 
manipulating as suggested by Mr. 
Baker; but so far have failed to pre- 
vent a precipitate or dissolve it after it 
is formed." 

When we printed the note referred 
to by our correspondent, we intended 
to accompany tne same by a note of 
our own, showing that the difficulty 
was of a different nature. By an over- 
sight this was omitted, and we are 
glad of having an early opportunity to 
put this matter right. 

Orthophosphoric (or the officinal 
phosphoric acid) is known to be free 
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from metaphosphoric or pyrophos- 
phoric acid, when it remains clear on 
being mixed with tincture of iron. 
Therefore when tincture of iron is to be 
used in a mixtiu^ containing phos- 
phoric acid, only the officinal, ortho- 
phosphoric acid should be used. In 
the case of a solution of pyrophosphate 
of iron (rendered soluble by the citrate 
of an alkali), however, the case is just 
the reverse. If orthophosphoric acid 
be added to this solution, a ^latinous 
precipitate is produced which it re- 
quires a considerable excess of the acid 
to dissolve. At the same time, this so- 
lution is accompanied by a total loss of 
every trace of the characteristic green 
tint of the solution; in fact, the solu- 
tion is colorless. But, if metaphos- 
phoric acid, or a solution of ekicial 
phosphoric acid be added to a solution 
of the pyrophosphate, no precipitate is 
prpduced, and the addition even of an 
excess of the acid does not change the 
color. This shows that the metaphos- 

Shoric acid exerts but little, if any, in- 
uence upon the constitution of the 
pyrophosphate. 

Hence, when pyrophosphate of iron 
occurs in a mixture to which phos- 
phoric acid is to be added, an aqueous 
solution of the glacial €u;id must be 
used. It is true^ the glacial acid^ as it 
usually occurs m the market, is not 
pure, containing from 10 to 30 per cent 
of phosphate of sodium, which is added 
to permit its being cast in form of 
sticks. Nevertheless, the presence of 
this impurity is only hannful to this 
extent that it diminishes the percent- 
si^ of free acid present. The fonner 
U. S. Pharmacopoeia directed diluted 
phosphoric acid to be made either from 
phosphorus itself, or from glacial 
phosphoric acid (1 troy ounce to make 
12i nuid ounces), which was to be con- 
verted into orthophosphoric acid by 
tieing heated witn mtric acid. Of 
course, when we speak above of an 
aqueous solution of glacial phosphoric 
acid, we mean that the elaciai acid 
should be at once dissolved in water, 
without being first treated with nitric 
acid, which would destroy the meta- 
phosphoric acid. If any one ccumot 
readuy obtain the commercial glacial 
acid, or would prefer to have meta- 
phosphoric acid free from foreign im- 
purities, this may be made by burning 
small pieces of phosphorus over a plate 
in a confined space of air. The wnite, 
snow-like phosphorus pentoxide thus 
formed, when allowed gradually to ab- 
sorb water from the &, or when dis 
solved in cold water so as not to raise 
the temperature much, furnishes a 
solution of metaphosphoric acid. 3ut 
if the solution is heated, or if the acid 
be in solution for a long time, the meta- 
phosphoric is converted into the ortho- 
phosphoric acid. 

The bromide of ammonium in the 
above mixture does not appear to in- 
troduce a special difficulty, though it 
is (juite likely that hydrobromate of 
quinine and phosphate of sodium are 
formed during tne solution, and the 
hydrobromate of quinine is dissolved 
by the phosphoric acid. With the 
sample of glacial acid in our posses- 
sion, it rec^uired a httle over 2 fl. oz. 
of a solution containing 1 | in 12 fl. 
oz. to render the above mixture clear. 

The pyrophosphate of iron should be 
dissolved in 2 n. oz. of boiling water, 
and the solution cooled. The quinine 
should be dissolved in a mortar, in 2 
fl. oz. of the solution of glacial phos- 
phoric acid, then the bromide of am- 
monium added, and the solution of the 
pyrophosphate, and finally, if required, 
a little more glacial acid, to render the 
mixture clear. 

No. 1,212.— Best Form of Adminis- 
tering Codeine (J. O. W.). 

Since Merck of Darmstadt has found 
that phosphoric acid forms a very 
soluble and stable salt with codeine, 
there can be no doubt that the phos- 
phate is the most eligible salt to use. 



It crystallizes in small four-sided col- 
umns, is white, has a bitterish taste, 
and is soluble in four parts of water. 
It is very suitable for nypodermic in- 
jections. Codeine acts like morphine, 
only in a less energetic manner, and 
does not stupefy so much. 

No. 1,213.— Parchment-Paper (F.). 

To make good parchment i>aper, it 
is, above all, necessary to select good, 
unsized paper, free from foreign fill- 
ing, made of pure vegetable pulp, and 
so dense that no pin-noles can oe ob- 
served in it when it is held up to the 
hght. It should be made of long-fi- 
bered material, if possible. Though 
we have never tried Japanese paper, 
we should imagine that this would 
yield the toughest and strongest parch- 
ment paper, even though the very fin- 
est and hghtest qualities (free from 
pin-holes) of Japanese paper were se- 
lected. 

It is true, there is at present no de- 
pot of Japanese paper in this countiy, 
so far as we know. Small lots are oc- 
casionally imported to order. If any 
is needed, there is no difficulty in ob- 
taining it through one of the Japanese 
importing firms established in New 
York, Boston, and other large cities. 

If parchment paper can be made 
from an endless roll, the resulting pro- 
duct will be much nicer, because it is 
kept on a gentle stretch the whole 
time that it passes the different parts 
of the machine, and is finally ironed 
and calendered. If the sheets are 
dipped singly, some contrivance must 
be adopted to keep the paper on a 
stretch while drying, as it will other- 
wise curl and twist, and will become 
very brittle, particularly at the ridges 
of the curls. 

When made on the large scale, paper 
woimd on a roll is drawn first through 
sulphuric acid, prepared by mixing 2 
volumes of concentrated sulphuric 
acid with 1 volume of water, and al- 
lowing to cool (according to others, the 
proportions are 1,000 parts of sulphuric 
acid to 125 [or more] parts of water) — 
where it remains from 5 to 30 seconds, 
according to the thickness. It is then 
immediately drawn through water, 
next through dilute ammonia, then 
again through plenty of water, and 
finally passed between heated rollers, 
where it is dried. 

In place of sulphuric acid, phos- 
phoric acid has been employed with 
success; also a sjrrupy somtion of 
chloride of zinc, freenym excess of 
acid and heated to between 50"" and 
lOO^'C. 

It has been recommended to saturate 
the paper with alum before drawing it 
through the sulphuric acid. Thishas 
been lound to render it less 'liable to 
be made rotten by the acid. The lat- 
ter €u;ts more on the surface and the 
paper loses neither its fiexibiUty nor 
its transparency. 

During the treatment with acid, the 
surface of the paper is converted into 
a sticky form of dextrin. It is, there- 
fore, easy to prepare thick pasteboards 
by piling a numoer of layers on top of 
each other. 

Artificial parchment or parchment 
paper has also been called papyrin and 
membranoid. 

No. 1,214. — Eau de Javelle, etc. 
(M. E.) 

The term Eau de Javelle is, properly 
speaking, applied only to a solution 
of chlorinated potassa (the potash salt 
corresponding to chloride oilime). la 
this coimtry, however, it is very 
generally taken as a synonym for 
Solution of Chlorinated Soda or 
Labarraque'a Solution. 

Eau de Javelle is named after the 
place where it was first prepared, 
namely, the Mill of Javelle (moiuin de 
Javelle), between Paris and St. Cloud. 
Sometimes it is spelled Eau de Javel, 
and it has been supposed to be named 
after the inventor. 



Labarraque was a pharmacist of 
Paris, who brought the solution 
named after him uito vogue during 
the cholera of 1832. 

There are some other bleachine 
solutions, hkewise going under specif 
names, viz. 

Wilsons Bleaching Liquid^' this is a 
solution of chlorinated alumina. 

Ramsay's or Orouvelle's Bleachina 
Liquid; a solution of chlorinated 
magnesia. 

Both of the above are prej>ared from 
chlorinated lime -by treating it with 
sulphate of aluminium or smphate of 
magnesium, respectively. 

In certain cases, particularly in 
bleaching dehcate fabrics like silk, 
the last-named bleaching liquid is 
CTeatly preferable, as it is devoid of 
the caustic alkaline effect, so common 
with the potash or soda compotmd. 

Varrentrapp's Bleaching Liquid, is 
chlorinated zmc also prepared from 
chlorinated lime and smplmte of zinc. 

No. 1,215.— Birch Beer (Ohio). 

The birch tree contains a colorless 
acid and sweet sap which may be ob- 
tained by boring holes about one or 
two inches deep into the trunk during 
spring, and putting tubes into the 
holes, with cups at the end. It is 
said that 50 white birch-trees, of about 
18 inches diameter, yield in four days 
about 350 pounds of sap. This sap 
contains, according to Boussingault 
(Rur. Econ. p. 66), sugar, extractive 
matter, acetate (?) of calcium, alumin- 
ium (?), and potassium. Tne same 
authority says that the presence of 
acetate aluminium may appear extra- 
ordinary for the reason that alumina 
has not yet been foimd among the con- 
stituents of the ajah of the tree. 

A very excellent sparkling beer or 
wine can be made m)m this sap by 
adding to it from 8 to 10 per cent of 
its weight of sugar and 0.2 to 0.3 per 
cent of tartaric acid. According to 
another authority, the best product is 
made by adding to 100 pounds of the 
sap about 6 oz. of tartaric acid and 8 
to 10 (or if a stronger product is 
wanted, 16 to 24) pounds of suear 
and 3 oz. of a strong almond muk. 
The mixture is fermented in the us 
ual maimer, put in bottles with a little 
more sugar, and securely sealed. 

This beverage is much used in the 
North-Russian provinces Courland and 
Livonia, where large birch-forests exist. 

No. 1,216— Elder Berries.— In what 
locality of the United States or Canada 
is elder (Sambucus canadensis) found 
in sufficient quantity to make the col- 
lection of elder-bemes profitable ? An 
answer to this query will be of interest 
to several of our correspondents. 

Aoid to Write on QIass. 
Bleaching Ivory and Bone. 

These queries, numbered repectively 
1,168 and 1,176 incur number for Octo- 
ber of last year, have brought a com- 
munication from B. Newham & Co., of 
Castle Hill, Sheffield, England, in 
which it is su^ested that the querists 
probably had m mind two of their pre- 
parations, viz. : ** Vitrographine," and 
^*Ivonr Bleach." The former can be 
used for ornamenting, matting, frost- 
ing, roughing, writing, or drawing 
upon glass, cmd cannot be washed off 
or removed by any process at present 
known. Its applicaoility to many uses 
is very great, and for druggists, espe- 
cially, it will serve for labelling acid- 
bottles, marking the tare on bottles 
and jars, graduating measures and 
bottles, ete. It costs 6d. per ounce, or 
6«. per pound. 

Tne *' Ivory Bleach " whitens aninfin. ! 
and most, if not all, vegetable tissues 
without injury to the fabric, and is 
especially useful for bones, bristles, 
feathers, hair, ivory, leatner, silk, 
sponge, whalebone, etc. Articles once 
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bleached retain their whiteness, and 
the whole substance is bleached, as 
weU as the surface. The price is 60. 6d. 
per gallon, in 12 gallons carboys, or 
108. per gallon in smaller quantities. 
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Answers in Exchanges. 

SciENTiFio American. 

Nickel Plating, if well done on 
solid metal, ought not to rust. If on 
cofit iron which is porous, the nickel 
will he also porous, if not thickly 

{>lated. You may oil the articles with 
inseed-oil and heat to a httle above the 
temperature of boiling water. Then 
polish with whiting, chalk, or electro- 
silicon. The oil fills the pores and pre- 
vents future rust. 

A Very Black and Indelible Draw- 
ing Tnlr may be made by dissolving 
shellac in a hot-water solution of borax, 
ajid rubbing up in this solution a fine 
quaUty of India ink ; this may be made 
by rubbine down a genuine India ink 
with good black ink imtil it flows 
easily from the pen. 

For Bepairing Mirrors accidentally 
scratched, clean the bare portion of the 
glass by rubbing it gently with fine 
cotton, taking care to remove any trace 
of dust and grease. If this cleaning be 
hot done very carefully, defects will 
appear around the place repaired. 
With the point of your knife, cut 
upon the back of another looking-glass 
around a portion of the silvering ot the 
required form, but a little larger. Upon 
it place a small drop of mercury; a 
drop the size of a pin^s head will be suf- 
ficient for a surface equal to the size of 
the nail. The mercury spreads im- 
mediately, penetrates the amalgam to 
where it was cut off with the knife, and 
the required piece may now be lifted 
and removed to the place to be repaired. 
This is the most oifficult part of the 
operation. Then press hghtly the 
renewed portion with cotton, and the 
glass presents the same appearance as 
when new. 
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Chemistry : Ikoroanio and ORGAmc, 
vfVTR Experiments. By Charles 
London Blozam, Professor of Chem- 
istry in King's College, etc. From 
the fifth and revised English edition. 
Pp. 700, 8vo. With 292 illustrations. 
Pniladelphia: Henry C. Lea's Son& 
Co., 1883: cloth $3.75j leather $4.75. 
Bloxam's nand-book is so well and 
favorably known that it does not re- 
quire a formal introduction. Our task 
of reviewing is made comparatively 
easy by the fact that we have used the 
work ourselves very frequently for 
reference, or as the basis for explain- 
ing chemical facts to others, and so far 
as the scope of the work extends, it 
has always served our purpose well. 

One of the particular merits of 
Bloxam's woi:k is the minuteness and 
fulness with which the more important 
elementary substances and their com- 
pounds are treated. The enumeration 
of dry facts is judiciously relieved at 
every step by the introduction of inter- 
esting experiments, or the explanation 
of the practical use of the substance in 
question. In fact, the apphcation of 
chemistry to the useful arts forms a 
prominent feature of the work. In the 
section of organic chemistry, the au- 
thor wisely restricted himseu to the 
introduction of the main groups under 
which organic substances of practical 
usefulness can be divided. 

We might express the wish that the 
peculiar feature of the English edition 
of using English weights and measures 
and Fahrenneit degrees of temperature 
exclusively might have been altered in 
the American edition so as to give the 
metric terms and centigrade scale at 



least in brackets. And we recommend 
that this be done at a future edition. 

The publishers have done full justice 
to the work, which we are sure will 
continue to have a large circulation. 

The Medical Student's Manual of 
Chemistry. By R. A. WrrraAUS, 
A.M,, M.D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicology iu the University of 
of Buffalo, ana in the University of 
Vermont, etc. 8vo. New York: 
William Wood & Co., 1883. 
As we might have reasonably ex- 
pected, from our examination of pre- 
vious works of the same author, the 
subject of the present volume has been 
handled with circumspection and care. 
The first or introductory part contains 
explsmations of genersd laws, nomen- 
clature, etc. The second part contains 
the chemistry of the elements. In treat- 
ing this subject, the author departs 
from the usually adopted division into 
metals and metalloids, in consideration 
of the fact that, in certain cases, it is 
now difficult to decide whether an ele- 
ment should be classed with the one or 
the other. He substitutes a method of 
division of his own, which is based 
upon the chemical properties of the 
oxides of the elements, and upon their 
valence. We acknowledge the author's 
right, as a teacher, to classify his sub- 
ject in any matter comformable to his 
method of thinking and appearing to 
him the best under which to group 
facts. Yet we do not think that this par- 
ticular system of division will fully 
escape the fault for which the former 
was discarded. And for that matter, 
we yet cannot conceive any system 
which would fit the f acts-HSO far as 
they are known — completely. • 
llie author^s division is as follows: 
L **T^ical" Elements:^ and O. 

II. Elements whose oxides unite 
with water to form acids, never to form 
hases. Which do not form oxysalts. 

This class contains seven groups 
(including the Carbon Group). 

III. Moments whose oxides unite 
with water, some to form bases, others 
to form acids. Which form oxysalts. 
(Nine groups.) 

IV. Elements whose oxides unite 
with water to form bases, never to form 
acids. Which form oxysalts. 

As in a former work of the author, 
so in the present one, the organic sub- 
stances are all treated of under Ccirbon, 
without interrupting the classification 
above given, wnich appears to us not 
as convenient, as the usual method of 
treating them separately, though it 
may be logically correct. 

Having thus hriefly stated some of 
the points in which we do not quite 
agree wilh the author, we now turn to 
to the text itself, and, having read 
over those portions which interest us 
specially, we are fully satisfied that 
tne work will be, in the hands of the 
student, a useful and safe guide for 
study and work. The portion allotted 
to inoi^anic and organic chemistry 
proper is almost too full for a student s 
manual; but this is a feature more 
readily corrected than barrenness; 
and while one mind would decide a 
certain chapter superfiuous, another 
would miss its absence. 

A very useful part of the work is the 
last, containing a chapter on Chemical 
Technics, including reagents, the pre- 
p«kration of apparatus, and instruc- 
tions in chemictd manipulation. This 
is followed by several schemes of sys- 
tematic analysis. 

The Physiological Factob in Diagh 
Nosis: A Work for Young Practi- 
tioners. By J. Milne Fotherqill, 
M.D. New York : William Wood & 
Co., 1883. Pp. 256. 8vo. 
It is hardly to be supposed that the 
** young practitioners ^ will be the only 
ones who will read this book. To 
many older ones who, weary of dry 
dinical details written by men whose 
claim to authority gains nothing from 
their style of composition, anything 



by Dr. Fothergill serves as a feast, and 
this latest work will prove no excep- 
tion. Its chapters relate to the his- 
tory of the family and individual; 
external appearance; the tongue; res- 
piration; pulse; alimentary canal; 
urine ; reproductive organs ; tempera- 
ture; motor and sensory disorders; 
patient's sensations ; the patient in 
nis bed-room, cmd end with a con- 
cluding chapter. It abounds withgood 
sense xrom first to last. 

Anatomt, Dbscmptive and Surgical 
By Henry Grat, F.R.S., etc., with 
an Introduction on Greneral Ana- 
tomy and Development by T. 
Holmes, M.A. Cantab., etc. New 
American, from the Tenth English 
Edition, to which is Added Land- 
marks, Medical and Surgical, by 
Luther Holden, F.R.C.S., with ad- 
ditions bjr William Keen, M.D. 
Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea's Son &; 
Co., 1883. 
** Gray's Anatomy " needs no longer to 
be recommended to American stuoents ; 
for every first year's student buys it 
as a matter of course, and finds in it 
all that he can wish for as an ana 
tomical guide in the class-room, dis- 
secting-room, or hospital. 

Bound in half -Russia, it is a desirable 
and handsome volume for the shelf or 
table. 

The Roller Bandage. By Wiluam 
Barton Hopkins, M.D.. Surgeon to 
the Out-Department 01 Pennsylva- 
nia, Episcopal, and University Hos- 
pitals, etc. Seventy-three illustra- 
tions. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., 1883. Pp. 95. Sm. 8vo. $1.25. 
The essential feature of this book is its 
illustrations. Instead of making use 
of the antique pictures that have so 
long done service in hand-books upon 
this subject, and which are quite as 
often faulty as correct, the artist has 
made use of photograpns from actual 
practice as a oasis for drawings which 
are reproduced by a photo-relief pro- 
cess, and are, as a rule, remarkably 
life-uke. The variety of illustration 
renders extended descriptions less ne- 
cessary. The text, however, is suffi- 
ciently detailed, and the book^ as a 
whole, is far superior to anythmg of 
its kind that we nave yet seen. 

Chemistry, General, Medical, and 
Pharmaceutical ; Including the 
Chemistrv of the U. S. Pharmaco- 
poeia. A Manual on the General Prin- 
ciples of the Science, and their Appli- 
cations in Medicine and Pharmacy. 
By John Attfield, F.R.S., etc. 
Tenth Edition, Specially Revised hy 
the Author for America. 8vo. Phila- 
delphia: Henry C. Lea's Son Sc Co., 
1883. 
It will scarcely be necessary, with 
reference to Prof. Attfield's well-known 
work, to say more than that this new 
edition has been specially written with 
a view to embrace the chemistry of 
the new U. S. Pharmacopoeia, which 
will be of special value to the students 
in our pharmaceutical Colleges. It 
contains also nearly everything relat- 
ing to the chemistry of the British and 
Indian Pharmacopoeias. The new edi- 
tion has been printed with heautiful, 
clear type, on excellent paper, and may 
serve as a specimen of what Ameri- 
can publishers can produce. 

Work-Shop Receipts (Second Series). 
By Robert Haldane. London and 
New York: E. & F. N. Spon, pp. 
485j 8vo. $2.00. 
This is a very complete handy book of 
information which is likely to be of 
service to apothecaries as well as to 
other artisans. For example, it has 
articles upon Acidimetry, Alkalimetry, 
Alcohol, Alkaloids, Bitters, Cements, 
Cleansing, Confectionery, Essences, 
Elxtracts, Glycerin, Ink, iodine, Iodo- 
form, Magnesia, Pigments, Paint, Pre- 
serving, and many other topics, some 
covering many pages and including 
formulas and processes. Illustrations 
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are used when needed to make the text 
clearly understood. The book will not 
only siippl V knowledge that may often 
be esaential, but will also prove inter- 
esting reading in leisure hours, for 
those who have any taste for such 
literature. 

The Physician's VisrriNa List for 
1884. (Thirty third year.) Phila- 
delphia: P. Biakiston^ Son & Ck). 
This is one book which it is safe to say 
every physician must have if he has 
any r^;ard for accurate business rec- 
ords, and which pharmacists may 
well keep in stock. It is published in 
various styles and sizes, varying in 
price from $1.00 to $3.00, and is ar- 
ranged to meet the wants of a majority 
of practitioners. 

Thb Druggists' Pocket Price-Book; 
for Retailers, Jobbers, Manufactu- 
rers, and Travelling Salesmen. Show- 
ing the Exact Location of Every 
Article in the Store, Cost and Selling 
Price, Quotations, Discounts, etc. 
Third Edfition. Entirely Rewritten, 
Rearranged, and Improved. By 
Benj. Lillard. New York: J. H. 
Vail & Ck)., 1883. Pp. 627; $3.00. 
Tms is a very great improvement upon 
the original work by Nelson, and 
leaves very little to be desired. It in- 
cludes titles of pretty much every- 
thing that IB likely to be handled in the 
drug trade, and has blank spaces for ar- 
ticles which may eventually be added. 
The method for mdicating tne location, 
in the store, of the articles enumerated 
is simple, and cannot fail to be of great 
service. Without some such aid to the 
memory, the retail dealer is apt to lose 
sight of stock already at hand, and 
purchase new supplies far in excess of 
his needs. By using a book of this 
kind, there will be no necessity for 
marking cost or retail price on the ar- 
ticles themselves. And the facility 
with which an inventory can be macfe 
and kept by its use renders it almost 
indispensable in every store, no mat- 
ter how small its stocK may be. 

The compilation has been done with 
apparent care, and we fail to note 
erroro or omissions of importance. We 
are sure that no one connected with 
the drug trade who has occasion to 
refer to names or prices can afford to 
be without this pocket-book. 

Aus der Geschiohte der Giftb. Vor- 
tiag, gehalten im Rathhaussale zu 
Ziirich, den 18. Januar 1883, von 
Prof. Eduard Sch^r. 8vo. Basel, 
1883. 

(No. 7 of volume vii. of: Oeffent- 
liche Vortrage, gehalten in der 
Schweiz.) 
An interesting review of the histoiy of 
poisonous substances used in ancient 
and mediaeval times for criminal, 
judicial, superstitious, and other pur- 
poses. 

Wholesale Pricb-List of Drugs, 
Chemicals, Pharmaceutical Prepara- 
tions, Essential Oils, Druggists' Arti- 
cles, etc., etc. Lbhn & Fink, Impor- 
ters, Exporters, etc., 128 William 
street. New York. 
This new price-list of Messrs. Lehn 
& Fink will be found to contain a very 
complete and well-arranged list of the 
drugs and preparations in use in this 
country. The new drugs lately intro- 
duced, and also the rarer active prin- 
ciples, usually imported only on special 
demand, will be found quoted. 

Unfted States Salary List and the 
Civil Service Law : Rules and Regu- 
lations, w'ith Specimen-Examination 
Questions in the Custom House, Post 
Office, and Classified Departmental 
Service. Prepared under the Direc- 
tion of Henry N. Copp, Attorney 
and Counselor at Law. Washing- 
ton, D. C, 1883; pp. 143, 8vo. 
The information contained in this 
pamphlet has not heretofore been 
avaimble for most people, and Its 
publication in this form deserves to re- 
ceive very general encouragement. 
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College of Pharmacy of the City of 
New York. — ^The present session of this 
CoUege is the most prosperous since its 
existence. Although the requirements 
for graduation have been graduallv 
raised from year to year, the attend- 
ance on the course is in excess of any 
preceding it. The Junior class num- 
bers 186, and the Senior 128 members. 
Voluntary laboratory students num- 
ber about 70; this is, of course, ex- 
clusive of the regular obligatory 
instruction which every student must 
receive during at least thirteen days 
of the session. 

The organization of the obligatory 
chemical and pharmaceutical &bora- 
tory, with the beginning of this ses- 
sion, has taught the Board of Trustees, 
as well as the Prof essor, many valuable 
lessons, which will be utilized in im- 
proving the course at every step. 

Steps have already been taken to 
combine with the current lecture 
course in analysis a practical course in 
pharmaceutical mampulations— which 
riad, at first, been intended to be post- 
poned until next session. 

It is in contemplation to inaugurate 
a system of preliminary examinations 
for the ensiune year. This has been 
long proposed, out, for various reasons, 
it has been found impossible, up to the 
present time, to intitxluce it. In this 
matter, much depends upon the pro- 
prietors of pharmacies. When select- 
ing apprentices, or accepting the 
services of bemmers, they should, 
wheritver possible, be more discriminat- 
ing, regarding the qualifications of ap- 
phcants. Though each one is a law 
unto himself, and no State law can here 
enforce a standard of qualifications 
for entering this profession, the ad- 
vantage of attracting a well-educated 
class of young men is self-evident. 
We are quite aware of the difiSculties 
in the way, and the comparatively dis- 
tant prospects of material benefit for 
the young aspirants. Nevertheless, 
an improvement is necessary, and a 
discrimination in the admission of ap- 

Slicants to the College of Pharmacy, 
ependin^ upon their previous educa- 
tion, is imperatively demanded. It 
cannot fail to benefit both the reputa- 
tion of the College and the members of 
the profession. 

Pennsylvania. — A meeting of Phila- 
delphia druggists was held on the 30th 
of October, at which the following 
resolutions were adopted, and an e^ 
fort is being made to enlist the co- 
operation of all retail dealers in that 
city insupiwrt: 

jResolved 1. That we, the retail 
druggists of Philadelphia, hereby 
agree that unless the manufacturers, 
jobbers, or wholesale dealers in Pi*o- 
prietary or Patent Medicines, discon- 
tinue the sale of said articles to any 
one known to retail such, or other 
articles, at less than regular retail 
prices, we will not buy any goods 
whatsoever from such manufacturers, 
jobbers, or wholesale dealers. 

Resolved 2. That we pledge our- 
selves to notif J the Trade Association 
of Philadelphia l^ruggists of any au- 
thentic case that may come to our no- 
tice of such cutting of prices, and 
that we hereby request that Associa- 
tion to appoint a committee to inves- 
tigate sucn charges, and if proven, to 
notify the wholesale trade of such par- 
ties so offending, and call their atten- 
tion to the first resolution. 

Resolved 3. That this action will 
take effect on and after January 1st, 
1884. 

Colorado. — ^The Denver Board of 
Aldermen have levied a uniform li- 
cense upon all who retail malt or 
spirituous liquors. A committee of 
that body found from 50 to 75 drug 



stores in the city selling whiskey and 
doing almost nothing to support the 
local government. They tnereupon 
recommended a license be exacted, and 
it was done. The apothecaries pre- 
sented a petition, numerously signed, 
asking that the ordinance be amended 
so as to apply to those onlv vrho sell 
the vile nostrum **as a beverage." 
Considering the right of people to 
p3tition, the City CJouncil toot into 
consideration how easy it is to obtain 
nxmes for any purpose so that the 
f'igners are not callea up<)nto put their 
hands in their pockets, it bein^ easier 
to put one's name to a petition than to 
discuss the merits of the business with 
the sohcitor, and rendered the follow- 
ing opinion: '^If whiskey selling is 
profitable, then pav the license. If it 
IS not, then let it alone. A profession 
that can put a penny's worth of potas- 
sium in a phial, fill it with rain water, 
and sell it for fifty or seventy-five 
cents, can well afford to help support 
the government." — Weekly Drug News. 

Missouri. — The State Pharaceuti- 
cal Association held its fifth annual 
meeting in the Board of Public School 
Directors' room, Polytechnic Building, 
St. Louis, Mo., commencing Tuesday, 
October 23d, and lasting till the Thurs- 
day following. 

After President M. W. Alexander 
had delivered an address and a new 
constitution had been adopted, officers 
for the ensuing term were elected, as 
follows : 

President, O. A. Wall, St. Louis ; Vice- 
Presidents, I., H. C. Churchill, Wind- 
sor; XL, J. W. Llewellyn, Mexico; lU.. 
J. A. Gallagher, Kansas City; Perma- 
nent Secretary, G. H. Chas. Elie, St. 
Louis; Local Secretary, C. M. Kelly, 
Brownsville; Treasurer, Prof. J. M. 
Good, Brownsville. 

A motion was adopted, that in future 
the newly-elected officers are not to be 
installed imtil immediately previous to 
adjournment of the meetingat which 
they have been elected. The name 
** executive committee" wherever it 
occurs in the constitution, was changed 
to "council." The following gentle- 
men were elected members of the coun- 
cil: F. W. Sennewald, St. Louis; D. 
T. Wooldridee, Boonville ; M. W. Alex- 
ander, St. Louis; George Ude, St. 
Louis; and Dr. A. R. Edmimds, Miami. 

Committee on Trade Interests, J. T. 
Plunkett, Brunswick; A. W. Sinclair, 
St. Louis; and H. C. Arnold, Kansas 
City. 

Committee on Papers and Queries, 
Prof. Oscar Oldberg, St. Louis; W. T. 
Ford, Kansas City; and Dr. H. E. 
Ahlbrandt, St. Louis. 

Committee on Legislation, M. W. 
Alexander, St. Louis; D. T. Wool- 
dridge, Boonville ; and H. M. Petit, Car- 
rolton. 

Prof. J. M. Good read a paper on 
''Articles Dismissed from tne Phar- 



macopoeia. 

Prof. O. A. Wall read two papers. 
One, *' A few Words on Spurious Star 
Anise;" the other, ''A few Words on 
Spurious Male Fern." 

Prof. C. O. Curtman^s paper treated 
of the ''Artificial Production of Cold 
and Ice." 

Prof. Oscar Oldberg read a paper on 
' ' The Importance of tne Vegetabie Ma- 
tcria Medica." 

This was followed by the reading of 
a paper on "Syrup of Orange Peel," 
from Mr. F. W. Sennewald, and one 
on " Kairin," by G. H. Chas. KUe. 

The Association gained nearly one 
hundred new members^ mostly from 
Str. Louis, at this meeting. Alter in- 
stallation of new officers, the Associa- 
tion adjourned, to meet at Brownsville 
on the second Tuesday in June, 3 p.m., 
1884. 

Illinois.— The State Pharmaceutical 
Association, at its meeting in Spring- 
field, on the 9th and 10th of October, 
elected the following officers and com- 
mittees: 
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President, H. Le Caron, Braid wood ; 
Vice-Preaidenta, H. W. C. Martin, 
Chicago; R. N. Dodds, Springfield; 

F. A. Stevens, Newton; Secretary, 
T. H. Patterson. Chicago; Treasurer, 
M. Williams. Taylorvule; Executive 
Committee^ W. P. Boyd, Areola; A. A. 
Brown, Sterling; H. H. Green, Bloom- 
ington. For State Board of Pharmacy, 
A. W. H. Been, Peoria; H. Schroeder, 
Quincy; A. G. Vogeler^ Chicago. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: Pharmacy and Queries: A. 6. 
Vogeler, Chicago; H. Smith, Decatur; 
C. S. HoUherg, Chicago. Legislation: 
G. P. Engelhard, Chicago; C. W. Day, 
Allendale; H. Schroeder, Quincy. 
lyade Interests: W. W. Marmon, 
Gloomington; J. D. Backard, Lexing- 
ton; C. McDaniel, Saybrook. Drug 
Adulterations: F. C. Bourscheidt, Peo- 
ria; C. H. Grube, Robinson ; E. J. Blair, 
Springfield. Necrology: R. H. Cowdry. 
Onicago; J. C. Bodenschatz, Lemont; 
"W. w. Pond, Ipava. Progress of 
I^harmacy: A. E. Ebert, Chicago. 
Membership: T. H. Patterson, Chicago. 
I>elegates to Amer. Pharm,, and Nat. 
Retail Drug Associations: A. E. Ebert, 
Chicago; H. Biroth, Chicago; W. P. 
Boyd, Areola; A. P. Cunningham, 
Champaign ; J. J. Schubert, Kankakee. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Bloomington, on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1884, Mr. J. E. Espey acting as 
Local Secretary. The Association has 
742 members, and its income, last 
year, was $781. 

New Hami>8hire. — The Board of 
Pharmacy, which met at Concord, 
Oct. 9th, consists of Messrs. C. A. Tufts, 
Dover; E. H. Currier, Manchester; 
Dr. C. T. Hildreth, Suncook; and 

G. F. Underbill. 

Four out of six candidates examined 
were registered, and two persons were 
registered under the five-years clause 
of the Pharmacy act. 

The tenth annual meeting of the State 
Pharmaceutical Association was also 
held on the 9th of November and 
elected the following officers and com- 
mittees: President, Frank H. Chaplin, 
Franklin FaUs; Vice-Presidents, Jas. 
O. Burbcmk, Manchester; Stephen F. 
Sanderson, Rochester; Secretary, 
George F. Underbill, Concord; Trea- 
surer, Henry B. Foster, Concord ; Au- 
ditor, A. Perley Fitch, Concord; 
Reporter on Progress of Pharmacy, 
Parker I. Noyes, Ijancaster; Executive 
Committee, Robert C. Dickey, Hills- 
boro; Geo^e L. Brown, Concord; 
George F. Underbill, Concord; Dele- 
gates to A. P. A., Chas. A. Tufts, 
Dover; EliasS. Russell, Nashua: Lewis 
K. Mead, Manchester; James O. Bur- 
bank,. Manchester; Frank A. Chaplin, 
Fi*anklin Falls. Alternates, Chas. T. 
Newman, Mcmchester; George F. Un- 
derbill, Concord; Frank A. James, 
Manchester; Chas. A. Merrill, Exeter; 
Mward A. Brockway, Franklin. To 
Maine P. A., F. L. Banfield, Wolf- 
borough; Frank J. Philbrick, Poi-ts- 
mouth. To Mass. P. A,, George Moore, 
Great Falls; Stephen F. Sanderson, 
Rochester. To Vt P., A,, L. B. 
Downing, Hanover; H. P. Kendrick, 
Lebanon. To R. L Ph, Assoc. , Edward 
A. Brockway, Franklin; Chas. H. 
Martin, Concord. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Lancaster. 

Delaware.— The State Pharmacy 
law contams the following clause : 

§ 7. Every dispenser of drugs shall 
keep a record of aU sales of strychnine, 
arsenic, opium, or its preparations, 
unless prescribed by a physician, and 
the said record shall be open to inspec- 
tion by proper legal authority. Pro- 
vided that nothing in this act shall 
prohibit the sale of commercial drugs 
m general stores, and this section shall 
not be deemed to require the keeping 
of a record, in such stores, of sales of 
the preparations of opium. 

The editor of the WeMy Drug News 



points out the fact that this plEtces re- 
strictions upon the only class of dealers 
who are most likely to protect the 
public from improper use of poisons, 
and gives free license to grocers and 
general store-keepers. 

Since all drugs are, strictly speak- 
ing, commercial, we see no reason why 
the general store-keeper may notes- 
cape all trouble by avoiding any re- 
presentation that he is a pharmacist. 

Wisconsin Druggists' Union. — The 
following has been circulated through- 
out the State by a conmciittee of tne 
Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, for signatures, and is said to have 
met with much lavor in Madison, 
Janesville, Fond du Lac, and otJier 
cities: 

We, theimdersigned druggists, 

hereby form ourselves into the ** Drug- 
gists' Union," the object being to 
regulate the sale of patent and proprie- 
tary medicines at retail. And wu 
hereby pledge ourselves to adhere to 
the resolutions adopted by this meet- 
ing, a copy of which will be furnished 
to each niember. 

It is further agreed that, in case any 
member violates the adopted scale of 
prices, either directly or indirectly, 
such person or firm shall, upon con- 
viction, forfeit the siun oi $25, to be 
paid to the Druggists' Union. 

Said forfeit shall be paid only by or- 
der of a committee, to be composed of 
three druggists, one of whom shall 
be chosen by the informant, one by 
the accused, and the other by the two 
already chosen, and when so paid, to 
be divided equally among the other 
druggists sigmn^ this agreement. This 
agreement to take effect on its signing 
by all the druggists and patent-medi- 
cme dealers. 

We hereby agree to sell all patent 
or proprietary medicines and articles 
at tne prices established by the manu- 
factm^rs, as per retail list of Van 
Schaack. Stevenson & Co. 

It is further agreed thai ajiy un- 
stable and old stock preparations may 
be sold by the owner, with a view to 
close them out, for such prices as they 
may see fit. 

And it is further agreed that, if at 
any time any of the parties signing 
the above articles are dissatisfied, they 
may withdraw, upon serving thirty 
days' notice, in writing, upon the 
Secretary of the Local Union. 

California.— The annual meeting of 
the Alumni Association of the Cal. CoU. 
of Pharm. was held at the College Hall, 
Thursday evening, Nov. 8th. 

In the absence of the President and 
Vice-President, the meeting was called 
to order by F. Lengfeld, senior mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. 

The reports of the various officers 
and committees were read and ac- 
cepted, officers for the next year were 
elected, and subjects concerning the 
welfare of the College were discussed. 

Among other subjects, that of the 
separation of the College from the Cal. 
Pharm. Soc., and joining it to the 
University of California, on the same 
basis as the Medical and Dental Depart- 
ments, received the approval of most 
of the member spresent, as did also that 
of raising the percentage necessary 
for graduating to the old standard of 
66t per cent, instead of 60 per cent to 
which it was lowered by tne trustees 
last year. After discussing other, un- 
important business, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

The officers for the ensuing year are : 
President, D. M. Gove ; Vice-President, 
S. L. Leszynsky; Secretary, D. M. 
Fleteher; Treasurer, Chas. M. Tropp- i 
man; Executive Committee, to serve . 
one year, F. Lengfeld and J. H. Bar- ' 
bat; to serve two years, W. B. Beckett 
and A. L. SchoU. 

D. M. Flktchsr, Sec. 

Michigan. — In compliance with a 
call signed by upwards of 300 pharma- 



cists, a meeting was held at Lansing, 
on the 14th and 15th of November, 
with an attendaLC 3 of 78 persons. The 
organization of a State Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association was accomplished 
and the following-named persons 
elected to office: President, Frank 
Wells, Lansing ; * Vice-Presidents, Isaac 
Watts, Grand Rapids; James Dodd, 
Buchanan; W. B. Wilson, Muskegon; 
Permanent Secretary, Jacob Jerson, 
Muskegon ; Assistant Secretary, A. W. 
Allen, Detroit; Treasurer, William 
Dupont, Detroit. 

The pharmacists of Detroit held a 
meeting, on the 18th of October, and 
organized an Association, electing A. B. 
Stevens, President; A. W. Allen, Vice- 
President; and F. Inglis, Secretary and 
Treasurer, 

The St. LoiiiB, Mo., Drug Clerks are 
about to organize an Association. 

Minnesota Fharmacistfl held a meet- 
ing at St. Paul, on the 9th of October, 
to take steps for organizing a State 
Association. 

National Betail Drug Association. — 
Mr. E. A. Sayre, of Brooklyn, the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
reports that, up to the 15th of Novem- 
ber, the membership of this Associa- 
tion had increased to about 500. 

New York, — At the meeting of the 
Swings Coimty Society, held on the 
12th of November, the attendance was 
unusually small, and much of the time 
was occupied in discussing the pro- 
spects ana purposes of the N. R. D. A. 
and *' trade intereste." Solutions for 
show-bottles was the chief topic of in- 
terest beside rj. 
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NEW PATENTS. 



[Complete specifications and illustra- 
tions may be obtained of any one or 
more of trie following patents oy send- 
ing tne number, title, name of pa- 
tentee, with twenty-five cents for each 
copy, to the Commissioner of Patents, 
at Washington, D. C, together with 
the name and address of the person 
requesting the same.] 



287,429. Manufacture of Medicated 
Food.— Charles Isidore Flasschoen, 
Paris, France. A mixture for union 
with bread, consisting of salts of iron, 
manganese, and phosphate of hmo. 

287,504. Cork Puller or Screw.— 
Frederick Coppel, Hoboken, N. J. 

287,551. Process of Making Sodium 
Carbonate. — Clovis Knab, Houssigny, 
assignor to Soci^te Anonyme Lorraine 
Industrielle, Nancy, France. 

287,602. Composition for Ague. — 
Thomas A. Wilson, Lodi, Cal. Con- 
sists of pure water, whiskey, fluid ex- 
tract of Jamaica ginger, and calaba- 
idlla root, or wild squash. 

287,627. Oi7Fi7fer.—RoUin C.Clark, 
Corry, Pa., and William F. Bucher, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

287,642. Medicated 5oap.— John 
James Dillard, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Consists of Eureka Springs water, or 
its chemical equivalents, sulphur, gly- 
cerin, borax, chrysophanic acid, tinc- 
ture arnica, cococtrnut oil, and con- 
centrated lye. 

287,681. Vaginal Syringe— (Jaxl L. 
Jensen, Philadelphia, Pa. 

287, 701. Veterinary Medicine. — 
Thomas L. Miller, Pearsall, Tex. Con- 
sists of carbolic acid, infusion of elder, 
infusion of cactus, infusion of prickly- 
pear, pine-tar, and Castile soap. 

287,760. Ozone Generator. —Vfm. A. 
Gay, Tonawanda, assignor of one-half 
to John Otto, Buffalo, N. Y. 

287,781. Medicated Effervescent Salts. 
— Caspar B. Shafer, Washington, D, C. 
The process of preparing effervescent 
natural mass wnicn consists in evap- 
orating natural water until the salts 
therein contained are reduced to a dry 
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powder, and then incorporating with 
the dry mass an acid or acid salt, and a 
suitahle alkaline carbonate, or bi- 
carbonate. 

288,106. Process of and Apparatus 
for Extracting Oil from Fish-lAver and 
Blubber. — Freeman Paysant, Lock- 
port, Nova Scotia, Can. Consists in 
interposing a stratum of water between 
the oil-yielding substance and the 
furnace. 

288,140. IPessary.— William W. Tur- 
ver, Parkdale, Ontario, Can. 



•♦• 



ITEMS. 

Theobald Frohwein, one of the 
best-known phannacists of New York, 
died on November 16th, of pneimionia, 
after an illness of several weeks. He 
was born at Atzmannsdorf (Weimar, 
Germany), on September 7th, 1836. 
He graduated at tne College of Phar- 
macy of the city of New York in 1863, 
was elected a member of the College on 
December 3d of the same year, and 
soon became one of its most active 
members. When the first Pharmacy 
Board was created, for the city and 
county of New York, by act of the 
Legislature, in 1871, he was appointed 
a member thereof, and, aiter this 
Board had been legislated out of office, 
and the organization of the new Board 
was delegated to the College, he was 
imanimously elected a member of it, 
in recognition of the valuable services 
he had rendered the profession. Dur- 
ing his membership in the CoUe^ he 
held various offices, as Trustee, Vice- 
President, and Treasurer. In this 
latter capacity, from 1874 to 1880, his 
careful administration of the financial 
affairs of the College was one of the 
chief factors of the prosi)erous growth 
of tiie corporation. He was buried at 
the Lutheran cemetery, on Novem- 
ber 18th, 1883. 

M. Chevreul, the nestor of chem- 
ists, completed his ninety-eighth year 
of age on the 1st of September last. 
He was bom at Angers in the night of 
August 3l8t, 1786. At the early age of 
twenty years, he was conservator at 
the Museum. Among his great dis- 
coveries in chemistry figure promi- 
nently the separation of the fat Dodies 
and the chemical constitution of ole- 
ine, stearine, and margarine. To him 
is also due the doctrine of the contrast 
of colors, of their shades, and of the 
determination of shades. 

Dr. Leonard D. GkQe, an old, well- 
known scientist^ and for a number of 
years an exanuner in the chemical 
class at the Patent Office, died in 
Washin^n on October 23d, at the 
age of eighty-three. He was a great 
fnend of Prof. Morse, and assisted him 
in building the first telegraph line be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore. Dr. 
€kde went to Washington in 1846, and 
has since resided there. It was said 



in the early days of the electric tele- 
graph that Prof. Henry's discoveries 
in eieclricity contributed very much to 
Prof. Morse's success, and that Dr. 
Gale was the mutual friend of both. 

Dr. Heniy Leffmann, Professor of 
Chemistry in the Philadelphia Poly- 
chniCj has been elected to the chair of 
chemistry and nietallurgy in the Penn- 
sylvania Dental College, which had 
lieen rendered vacant by the death of 
Prof. T. L. Buckingham. 

Eduard Van Der Hey den, President 
of the Antwerp Pharmaceutical Soci- 
ety, Vice-president of the Belgian 
Pharmaceutical Association, Honorary 
and Corresponding member of various 
scientific societies, etc. , one of the lead- 
ing pharmacists of Belgium, and well- 
known throughout the pharmaceuti- 
cal world, died on October 17th. 



William Squire, senior partner of 
the firm of Hearon, Squire & Francis, 
wholesale druggists of London, died 
on October llthT 



A. J. C. Gteerts, Director of the 
Japanese State Laboratory, died re- 
centlv in Japan. He entered the 
Dutch service as a mihtary apothe- 
cary, and as such went into the ser- 
vice of the Japanese government, 
where he soon acquired a prominent 
position. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says that 
the great secret of success in every 
form of quackery is hope kept alive in 
the patient; while the too fatal ^ft of 
science is a prognosis of despair. 

Dr. H. J. Menninger, the well- 
known Brooklyn pharmacist, has lately 
been elected a Coroner for Kings 
County. 

Atlanta's Physicians. — One physi- 
cian to every 277 of its population is 
the quota of doctors in Atlanta. 

Tar may be readily removed from 
the hands by rubbing with the outeide 
of fresh orange or lemon peel, and 
wiping dry immediately. The volatile 
oils in the peel dissolve the tar, so 
tjiat it can be wiped off. 

A World's Fair in New Orleans. 
— ^The New Orleans Council has granted 




grounds and erect a horticultural hall. 



International Fharmaoeutioal Con- 
gress — The sixth meeting of the 
International Pharmaceutical Con- 
gress, which was intended to be held 
m Brussels, some time during 1884, 
has been postponed to the year 1885, 
owing to the impossibility of complet- 
ing the preliminary work on the pro- 
posed international pharmacopoeia be- 
lore that time. 



Pharmacopoeia Corrections. 

It is requested that the following al- 
terations oe made in any copy of the 
Pharmacopoeia in which it may be 
found necessary: 

PAGE LINB 

11, 12 from top ) Read: 
193, 4 ** bottom > 2 in place 
306, 20 ** top ) of 0.5. 

16, 1 " bottom ) Read: 6.75 in 
398, 4 ** top ( place of 13.5. 

139, lines 13 and 12 from bottom, read: 
Alcohol, 

Water, each, a sufficient quantity 
in place of : 
Alcohol, one hundred and ttoen- 

ty parts 120 

Diluted Alcohol, a sufficient 
quantity, 
304, line 17 from top, read Stronger 

Ether in place of : iBther. 
320, Une 11 from top, read : 

Sweet Orange Peel, recently 
separated from the fresh fruit, 
deprived of the inner white 
layer, etc., etc. 
351, lines 17 and 18 from top, read: 

Water, forty parts 40 

Alcohol, forfy parts 40 

in place of: 

Water, four parts 4 

Alcohol, four parts 4 

397, line 7 from bottom, read : 0.0027 
for 0.0054. 
By forwarding to the publishers, 
Wm. Wood & Co., 56 and 58 Lafa- 
yette Place, New York, a two-cent 
stamp, those who wish it can obtain a 
sheet of the size of the page of the 
Pharmacox>oeia, with the above correc- 
tions. 

Qrocer's Drugs, -w In connection 
with the circular issued last year by a 
wdl-known wholesale grocer, recom- 
mending the addition of medicines to 
the stock of general store-keepers, it 
will interest some of our readers to 
know that the following so-called * * gro- 
cer's dru^ " appear among articles for 
which prices are quoted in one of the 
leading grocers' journals: 

Acid, oxalic, in boxes per doz. 75 

Alum per lb. 3 

Ammonia, 20-lb. jars (jars 

65c.) perlb. 21 

Blue vitriol per lb. 8 

Brimstone, roll per lb. 2} 

Camphor gum (5 and 10-lb. 

boxes) perlb. 28 

Castor oil, d-oz. bottles per doz. RO 

Castor oil, 4-oz. bottles per doz. 75 

Copperas. perlb. IJ 

Laudanum, 2-oz. bottles — per doz. 1 05 
Licorice, gen. Calabria, 6-lb. 

boxes perlb. 85 

Licorice root, selected per lb. 13 

Paregoric, 2-oz. bottles per doz. 60 

Saltpetre, pure, 25-lb. boxes per lb. 9 
Saltpetre, pure. 100-ib. kegd per lb. 8J 

Saltpetre, double-refiaed per lb. 11 

Salts, Epsom perlb. 2\ 

Salts, Glauber, per lb per lb. 2 

Salts, Rochelle ... per lb. 32 

Spirits of nitre, 2 oz per doz. 75 

Sponges, 36 on string per string 1 25 

Sulphur flour per lb. 3J 

Tincture of rhubarb, 2 oz. . .per doz. 70 



PHABMACBUTICAL CAI.ENDAB.— JAIHJABY. 

Additions to and Corrections of the following Calendar are solicited. 



Date. 



Society Meetioi^. 



Wed. 2d. 
Thurs. 3d. 
Fri. 4th. 

Mon. 7th. 
Tues. 8th. 

Wed. 9th. 
Thurs. 10th. 



Rhode Island Pharm. Assoc. — Annual Meeting 
at Providence. 

Louisville (Ky.) Coll. of Pharm. 

Alumni Assoc. Philadelphia Coll. of Pharm. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Pharm. Assoc. 

American Chemical Soc. — 8 p.m., Univ. Build- 
ing, New York City. 

Erie Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Assoc— Buffalo. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) CoU. of Pharm. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Coll. of Pharm. 

Massachusetts ColL of Pharm. — Boston. 

National Coll. of Pharm. — ^Washington. 

New York (City) Board of Pharm.— 2 p.m., 
209-211 E. 23d st. 

New York Coll. of Pbarm— 209-211 E, 23d st., 
8P.M, 



Date. 



Thurs. 10th. 



Society Meetings. 



Tues. 15th. 



Tues. 22d. 
Thurs. 31st. 



Newark (N. J.) Pharm. Assoc. 

California Pharm. Soc. — Annual Meeting at 
San Francisco. 

Alumni Assoc. Philad. Coll. Pharm.— Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Maryland Coll. Pharm.— Semi-annual Meeting 
at Baltimore. 

N. Y. German Apoth. Soc.— 10 p.m., Beethoven 
Hall, Annual Meeting. 

Lancaster Co. (Pa.) Pharm. Soc. 

Alumni Assoc. St. Louis (Mo.) Coll. Pharm. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Coll. of Pharm. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc. 

Boston (Mass.) Druggists' Assoc. 

Kings Co. (N. Y.) Board of Pharm.— Brooklyn 
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[Omoihil CosatmioATioH.} 
THE MANUFACTURE OF ANTISEP- 
TIC DBESSINGS.* 

BT B. LEROT Bt>ILLER. 

Mamt formulae for carbolized gauze 
have been publiahed since its introduc- 
tion bv Mr. Lifiter, but all consist es- 
sentially in impregnating cotton eauze 
-with' some substance capable of bold- 
ing the carbolic acid. After an expe- 
rience of over two years, in which time 
I have made many thousand yards of 
this preparation, and have tried most 
of the formulas published, I give the 
preference to that originally furnished 
by Mr. Lister, with slight modifica- 
tions. Our formula is as follows : 

Parts. 

Carbolic acid 1 

Cosmoline 2 

Resin 3 

Paraffin 7 



er; an assistant turning the 
and another receivii^ the gauze aa it 
comes through, opemng it out, that it 
may be more easily folded and free from 
creases. One man must give his whole 
attention to keeping the mixture sup- 
plied with gauze, seeing that it runs 
through evenly, regulating the heat, 
etc.; the excess of mixture is poured 
out and runs back into the pan. The 
gauze as thus made is very light 
colored, soft and pliable, and has given 
great satisfaction to all who have used 
it. It is essential that the mixture 
should not be heated longer thAa ne- 
cessary; therefore everything should 
be in readiness bv the time the ingre- 
dients are melted. If this is not done 
the product will be daii-colored and 
full of streaks, owing to the precipita- 
tion of resin. After the gauze is fin- 
ished, it should be re-folded and packed 



Saturate the gauz9 thoroughly with 
either of these solutions, wrmg it out 
and dry it by hanging it up horizont- 
ally or oy shaking it while spread out 
in lengths of about 7 yards. If done in 
the latter wav. two persons holding the 
two ends, ana shaking it up and down, 
it will be sufficiently dry in a few min- 
utes. This gauze is very soft and pli- 
able, and is free from the drawback of 
irritating the skin, which is sometimes 
the case when paraffin is employed, 
but it is necessarily more expensive. 

The use of antiseptics is by no means 
confined to carbohc acid. Iodoform, 
thymol, oil of eucalyptus, and many 
other substances are used ; physicians 
differing in their opinion as to their 
respective marite. I have had occa- 
sion to make small quantities of gauze 
prepared with the above antiseptics. 
The method of making these does not 
differ essentially from the last two 



The use of " Cosmoline " is the modi- 
fication referred to. Lister's formula, 
leaving out the Cosmoline, would read ; 
reein, 5, the others remaining as above. 
Glycerin could be used with almost 
e^ual advantage, preference being 
given to coamolme as it is cheaper and 
has more body. The resin and pturaf- 
&n shvfuld be the best that can be 
bought. 

To prepare the mixture, melt the 
paramn and resin together (previously 
broken small), add the cosmoline, and 
when melted, pour in the acid slowly, 
stirring continuously. The acid shoula 
be placed on a steam or water bath 
that it mav be near the temperature of 
the melted mixture ; if this is not done, 
on adding the acid, much frothing 
will occur. This inconvenience is en- 
tirely obviated if the acid is hot. 

The manner in which the gauze is 
impr^uated with the mixture, is 
shown in the adjoining illustration. 
The gauze cut in any convenient 
length (about 20 yards) is folded 
lengthwise in four folds, stretched 
tightly, and rolled as shown in the 
sketch; these rolls are of convenient 
size, readily impregnated by the mix- 
ture and run freely through the wring- 
er. All being now in readiness, a roll 
is placed in the mixture, and when sat- 



Hakdns AnUa^itlc Oauie. 

in a box or other suitable receptacle, 
and tightly closed. 

The gauze used is a peculiar un- 
staiVhed fabric, known in tradeas "cole- 
rain," selected on account of the facil- 
ity with which secretions penetrate its 
meshes. It costs to manu^ture car- 
bolized gauze, about 6 cents per yard; 
the gauze itself costing from 4 to 4^ 
cents in large quantitiee. The c<Mt of 
carbolizing is about li cents per yard. 
The formula, as given, calling the parts 
pounds, is sufilcient to carbolize 160 
yards of the gauze. 

Gauze used by surgeons in private 
practice is usually obtained from ibe 
manufacturer, pharmacists not being 
called upon to prepare it. I have 
noticed several formulas which could 
be used without the sjpeciol apparatus 
described, and by which small quanti- 
ties might be made, if occasion de- 
mandecT Such formulas are Bruns* 
and Lehn's and are as follows : 
brum's. 

Resin 400 grammes. 

Castor oil 40 " 

Carbohc acid 100 " 

Alcohol 2 liters. 

IXBN'S. 

Resin 4parte. 

Paraffin 6 " 

Glycerin 2 " 

Oarbolicacid 8 " 

Alcohol 20 " 



given, the manipulation being the 
same; but in the case of if^oform it is 
necessary to use ether as the solvent. 

BAUCTLATED OOTTOM. 

Another preparation usdd as a drefe- 
ing is salicylaCed cotton, the antisep- 
tic action of which is regarded by 
some suigeons as certain as that of 
carbohc dressing; it being claimed that 
it is less irritating, and, not being vo- 
latile, can be kept for a longer time 
without impairment of its qualities. 
This is prepared with cleanly, carded 
cotton, or, what is better, absorbent 
cotton. The solution is made by dis- 
solving 100 grammes of salicylic acid in 
1,000 grammes of alcohol, and adding 6 
htersof water and 150 grammesof castor 
oil. 1,000 grammes of cotton are im- 
pregnated with this solution by knead- 
ing and turning it with the hands, until 
the solution is equally distributed ; it ia 
then i)ut in a warm place to dry. This 
will yield a cotton containing ten per 
cent of the acid. The object of the 
castor oil is to prevent the dusting of 
the acid, on being handled, in the form 
of fine powder. 

Other formulas are given (those of 
Bruns and Thiersch), which give good 
results, but are somewhat more expen* 
sive in that a larger amount of alcohol 
is used to saturate the cotton. In mak- 
ing the solution for salicylated cotton 
the object in view is to get the acid into 
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solution ond^alao have bulk enough to 
thoroughly moisten the cotton ; thereby 
insuring tne equal distribution of the 
acid. In the formula given I have 
used only sufficient alcohol to hold the 
acid in solution, making the solution 
to the required bulk witn water. This 
is, of course, much cheaper, its only 
drawbak being that it takes longer to 
dry. ^ 

BORATED COTTON. 

This may be made in the same way 
by substituting boric acid for salicyhc 
acid, except that the boric acid may be 
dissolved m water by the aid of heat, 
which should be kept up during the 
saturation of the cotton, so that the 
acid will not crystallize upon it. 

OILED PAPER. 

Oiled paper makes a very good sub- 
stitute for oiled silk when economy 
is necessary. The only method of 
making this paper that I have seen is 
by applying the oil wititi a brush. The 
ou is painted on both sides of the first 
sheet, laid flat on a board, and the re- 
maining sheets, laid one upon the other, 
painting the oil only on the upper side of 
each sheet, which will oil the under side 
of the next one placed upon it. Fifty 
sheets is a suitable number to do in this 
way at one time. By warming the oiL 
it can be applied with greater ease and 
rapidity, tne paper absorbing it more 
readily. For larger quantities (fifty 
yards per week) tne above process is 
wholly inade(q[uate, and I have resorted 
to the following process: 

Boiled linseed oil is to be re-boiled 
with litharge, zinc sulphate, and lead 
acetate, one ounce to the gallon, for 
three or four hours; allow to settle 
and decant from the sediment; it 
thus dries more rapidly. The paper 
may be common manilla^ twenty-four 
by thirty-six inches, fifty pounds to 
the ream, folding in four folds, length- 
wise. The sheets are to be separated 
into packages of ten each; immersed 
in the warm oil, and when the oil has 
permeated the fibres, they are to be 
passed through the wringer in the 
maimer described for carbouzed gauze, 
passing through ten sheets at a time; 
they are then separated, opened out, 
ana. hung on lines to dry. This makes 
a x>aper oi excellent quality, and is 
very useful and economical m hospital 
practice, bein^ used to cover poultices 
and wet dreesmgs. 

Danger team Use of Antiseptio Gkiuze. 

Dr. Ruppreoht, chief surgeon of the 
Diakonissen Anstalt of Dresden^ states 
that antiseptic gauze, containing six 
per cent of carbolic acid, may, when 
employed in lar^ dressings, produce 
death oy absorption througn tne skin, 
while three per-cent gauze for adults 
and one-per cent for children, though 
amply strong to insure an asepuc 
condition of woimdis, is practically 
harmless. Lister^s, Amold^s and 
Kahnemann's gauze each contain about 
six per cent of carbolic acid. 



Schuyler's Powder.— Tms is a sort 
of Dover's Powder, composed as fol- 
lows: 

Sulph. Morphine 1 part. 

Camphor 6 parts. 

Ipecac, pow'd 6 ** 

Glycyrrniza, pow'd. . .26 ** 
Sugar, pow'd 26 " 

— Eev, farm, and Ph, Post, 

Aloohol firom Melons. — A French 
investigator has succeeded in extract- 
ing alcohol from the pulp of melons. 
Alcoholic fermentation does not take 
plaoB in the pulp, notwithstanding the 
sugar it contains^ until sulphuric acid 
is added. Five hters of alcohol can be 
extracted from thirty kilogrammes of 
pulp.^Br. Med, Jour, 



[Orioikal ComnTiiicATioK.] 

POLYSOLVE; ITS PROPERTIES 
AND USES. 

BT DR. A. MUELLER JACOBS, OF NEW 

YORK. 

If any tri-glyceride, such as almond 
oil, olive oil, or castor oil, be treated 
with 30 to 40 per cent of sulphuric 
acid, care being taken that the tem- 
perature do not rise over 50° C., and 
no sulphurous acid vapor be given of! 

S which would indicate more or less 
Lecomposition), and if the mass after- 
wards be diluted with water and 
allowed to stand, an oily, add layer, 
soluble in water, will separate, and 
may be removed with a separating 
funnel. This layer consists cniefly oi 
a compound of sulphuric and oleic 
acid, having the composition: CitH»«.- 
COOH.SOtfi, and is known under the 
iiame sulpho-oleic acid. The mixture 
contains, besides, varving quantities 
of the unaltered tri-ghrceride (oil) in 
solution, which mav be removed al- 
most completely, bv shaking the 
aqueous solution with ether, carbon 
disulphide, oil of turpentine^ etc., etc., 
or by subjecting it to dialysis. 

The pure sulpho-oleic acid, which 
may also be obtained directly from 
oleic acid, is easily soluble in water 
and in alcohol, less readily in ether, 
has a strongly acid reaction, and is 
only with difficulty separated from its 
aqueous solution by mineral acids, 
even when used in large quantities. 
Its specific gravity is about 1.025, and, 
when boiled with water, or when al- 
lowed to stand for sometime, either in 
its undiluted form or in aqueous 
solution, it decomposes with s^[)ara- 
tion of sulphuric acid and formation 
of two new acids: one Uquid, con- 
gealing at — 16° C. (probably oxy- 
oleic acid, CiaHMOs), and the other 
solid, melting near 70° C, and much 
resembling stearic acid, but differing 
from the latter by a larger percentage 
of oxygen. Both of these acids are 
not yet sufficiently investigated to 
clear up their composition and consti- 
tution. (Compare specifications of 
German Patent No. 17,264 of March 9th, 
1882. issued to Dr. A. Miiller-Jacobs.) 
Alcoholic solutions of iodine and bro- 
mine are decolorized by sulpho-oleic 
acid until two atoms of the nalogens 
are absorbed by one molecule of the 
€u;id; that is, simple addition takes 
place with formation of bromine and 
iodine substitution products of the 
fatty acid series. 

Sulpho-oleic acid forms two series 
of^ts with bases: the salts of the al- 
kalies and the acid salts of the alkaline 
earths and heavy metals being soluble, 
while the neutral metallic salts appear 
in form of amorphous or lake-like 
precipitates, which are completely 
insoluble in water and only witn diffi- 
culty in alcohol or ether. The salts of 
the alkalies are neutral, oily or syrupy, 
clear, water-soluble liquids which may 
be heated, without decomposition, to 
160° C. The ammonium-salt, however, 
is liable to decompose at ordinary tem- 
perature and, after standhigsome tdme, 
acquires an acid reactionTThe aqueous 
solutions of these salts foam like those 
of soap, and act like the latter, by dis- 
solving and cleansing. 

Those salts of the alkalies which are 
not entirely neutral do not form clear 
solutions with water; the latter also 
appear nulky or opaque, if unaltered 
tri-glycerides (oils) are present This 
milkiness or opacity, however, is re- 
moved instantly by a small quantity 
of water of ammoma. 

When concentrated and in as pure 
a state as possible, the alkali-sal& of 
sulpho-oleic or sulpho-ricinoleic cwiid, 
as well as the free sulpho-acids them- 
selves, mix readilv and completely, 
with a great variety of orgamc com- 
pounds, for instance with liquid 
hydrocarbons, particularljr those of 
low boiling point, with chlorine-, iodine- 



and bromine-derivatives of the same, 
with ethers and alcohols (even the di- 
tri-atomic, etc., ones), with orgamc sul- 
phur compounds, such as carbon disul- 
phide, oil of mustard, mercaptane, etc., 
and with all essential oils. They also 
dissolve varying quantities of sulphur, 
iodoform^ solid nydrocarbons, such as 
naphthalm, naphthol, anthracene, and 
paraffin, the terpenes and camphenes. 
These liquid mixtures of sulpho-oleates 
and other bodies have the property of 
forming emulsions or even clear solu- 
tions with water. The limit of misci- 
bility (in form of emulsion) or solu- 
bility varies considerably, and depends 
both on the degree of concentra- 
tion of the sulpho-oleate serving as a 
menstruum, and on certain, little 
understood, physical properties of the 
substances mixed wikh it. For in- 
stance, 100 parts of pure neutral sul- 
pho-ricinoleate of sodium yield, with 
60 parts of ether, an almost clear solu- 
tion; so also with 30 parts of volatile 
oil of mustard, 30 parts of petroleum- 
benzin, 100 parts of coal-tar benzol, 40 
parts of carbon disulphide, etc., etc. 
Larger quantities of tnese substances 
yield permanent milky emulsions, 
foaming when diluted and shaken with 
water. 

This peculiar behavior of the sulpho- 
oleates, and particularly the sulpho- 
ricinoleate of alkalies toward many 
otherwise insoluble or difficultly soluble 
substances, as well as their pro- 
nounced saponaceous character and 
their {H^at readiness of taking up and 
combining with liquids,'*' renders them 
eminently suitable for various techni- 
cal and medical uses. They will be 
found excellent solvents for substances 
the employment of which, in a concen- 
trated condition, is accompanied by 
certain untoward effects, or they may 
serve as vehicles in place of vaseline, 
oils, glycerin, etc., etc., in perfumery, 
soap-making, or in pharmacy. 

Such mixtures of neutral sulpho- 
oleates of the alkalies with various in- 
soluble or difficultly soluble bodies are 
named, by the author ''Polysolve 
Preparations,'^ and the liquid alkali- 
salt itself, forming the menstruum or 
solvent, is called **Polysolve" (from 
noXv$ '*many,^^ and ''aolvere^^ ** to 
solve '0- This name is a general desig- 
nation of the solvent, without indicat- 
ing whether the base is sodium or x)otas- 
sium or ammonium. If any one of 
these salts is specially wanted, it ia 
necessary to specify the base. For 
medicinal purposes the sodium salt is 
probably the most useful ; the ammo- 
nium salt is not suitable, owing to its 
property, already mentioned above, of 
becoming acid even at ordinary tem- 
peratures. 

A compoimd resembling those above 
described, namely a clear, water-solu- 
ble mixture of tne sulpho-ricinoleate 
of an alkali with unaltered tri-glycer- 
ides (oils) was introduced by the 
author some years ago into the art of 
dying, as a mordant, imder the name 
*• Turkey-red oil" {TUrkischrothbl; see 
German Pat. No. 1488, Sept. 27th. 
1877), and has since then been quite 
generally adopted. Its effect depends 
chiefly upon the fact that it very 
easily ana completely 3rields up the 
dissolved tri-glycerides to the fibre, 
whereby the latter becomes animalized^ 
that is, acquires the property of com- 
bining witn coloring matters in the 
same manner as animal fibre. 

The number of mixtures capable of 
being produced by the above-described 
solvent is so great, and their applica- 
bility so manifold, that I must restrict 
myself to mentioning only a few of 

* AocordiDg^ to Knapp (Ltshrbuch der chem. Tech- 
noloqie)y the deantinf? effects of a soap-Bolution are 
chiefly due to Its ereat affinity for liquids of &U 
kinds HtB Benetzbarkeit, or *'wetability^*X whereby 
the layer of air condensed upon the surface to b« 
cleaned (the skin, woven fabrics, etc.), is displaced 
and a close contact established between the soap-so- 
lution and the substance, in consequence of which 
the impurities may be more easily and completeljr 
remoTed. In this respect, the sulphooleates of Uie 
alkalies are scarcely inferior to soap-solutions. 
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these pTex>arations and their proper- 
ties. 

Poly9olve with Benzin. Containing 
40 or 50 per cent of benzin. A clear, 
oilv liouid miscible with water to a 
milk^ loaming liquid, from which the 
benzm does not sepsunte even after 
standing for days. This is a most ex- 
cellent detergent) for removing stains 
from fabrics, since it miites the proper- 
ties of soap and of benzin. If applied 
to a fatty stain, both constituents of 
the mixture dissolve the fatty matters, 
the benzin then volatilizes and the 
stain may be removed by simply 
VT-ashing with water, without leaving 
a greasy outline. 

The same compound, perfumed with 
some essential oil, mav also be used 
advantageously for washing the hands. 
In place of benzin, Oil of Turpentine 
caxi be employed for the same pur- 
poses. 

Polyeolve unth (60 per cent of) Car- 
bon Disulphide, It is well known that 
liquid or gaseous carbon disulphide is 
a poison rapidly acting upon ue lower 
animals. Yet its general application 
for this purpose is greatly nampered 
by its mflammabihty, and further 
by the circiunstance that in a con- 
centrated condition, it rapidly de- 
stroys the ceU-membranes. These 
drawbacks disappear entirelywhen it 
is dissolved in jPolyaolve. This solu- 
tion, diluted with 5 to 10 parts of 
water, forms an emulsion which is 
capable of the most imiversal employ- 
ment as an antiparasitic and which is 
infallible in its effects, if it be sprinkled, 
for instance, upon plants affected with 
parasites (such as caterpillars, lice, 
fungi, etc.). Applied in this manner 
carbon disulphide evapK}rates more 
slowly than when used in any other 
way; at the same time^ it is also more 
minutely divided and is better able to 
exert its parasiticidal properties. 

Poly solve with {5 per cent of) VoUxtile 
Oil of Mustard. Is soluble m water to 
a clear liquid. Contains the active 
principle of mustard in a soluble form, 
and is, of all conceivable methods, the 
most convenient cmd effective for 
medical use. It may thus be added to 
a foot-bath, to plasters, etc., etc. 

Polysolve with Iodoform. Chloro- 
form, Ether or Camphor. Tne first is 
prepared by dissolving 1 to 3 per cent 
of iodoform in the boUing polysolve 
(sodium-salt). On ooolinf, the excess 
crystallizes out. Campnor is first 
dissolved in alcohol and then added to 
the polysolve. Chloroform or ether are 
simply mixed with it, in any desired 
proportion. 

Tne absorption of substances thus 
dissolved, wnen rubbed into the skin, 
is accelerated by the polysolve which 
acts not only as a vehicle, but also as 
a crystalloid ; the therapeutic effects of 
drugs, particularly those of iodoform, 
are thereby grea&y increased. It is, 
however, necessary to ascertain by 
further experiments whether the poly- 
solve, in its perfectly neutral concu- 
tion, is free from all irritating or other 
secondaiy effects upon the^in. The 
experience thus far gained with it ap- 
pears to speak entirely in its favor 
and to show that we have here a new 
pharmaceutical product likely to be- 
come a rival to vaseline in many of 
its applications. It is well known that 
petroleum ointment actually opposes 
or retards the absorption of medica- 
xnents applied to the skin, and thereby 
diminishes their therapeutic value. 
Besides, it is by no means always 
bland and harmless^ but sometimes 
produces quite undesired effects. 

Since the acid metallic salts of the 
polysolve are soluble, or to express it 
m another way, since the neutral me- 
tallic sulpholeates are soluble in an 
excess of the polysolve, it is easy to 
prepare solutions containing, respec- 
tively, mercury, arsenic, antimony, 
copper, silver, etc., etc., as base. 

Toly solve with Sulphur {Thio-Poly- 
9olve). Sulphur is oissolved by the 



menstruum when heated, but, on cool- 
ing, most of it crystallizes out, about 
two per cent remaining in solution. A 
larger quantity may be incorporated 
by first dissolving tne sulphur in car- 
bon disulphide. Since the menstruum 
has the properties of soap, these sul- 
phur preparations may be used as speci- 
fics against certain skin diseases 
(scabies, eczema, etc.), either in a con- 
centrated form, or diluted with water. 

Employment of Polysolve in Per- 
fumerj/.—lt may be predicted that the 
sulpholeates are destined to play an 
important role in perfumery, since 
they are miscible, ahnost in all pro- 
portions, with all ethereal oils and 
aromatic substances, while at the same 
time possessing the characters of a 
soap, that is. of an active detergent 
and of an oily, neutral, water-soluble 
body. On adding alcoholic extracts, 
or essential oils of jasmine, heliotrope, 
patchouly, magnolia, violet, ylang- 
ylang, etc., or eau de Cologne, or other 
compound essences to concentrated 
sulpnoleates, very fine hairoils are 
obtained, which may be diluted with 
water and are most efficient for cleans- 
ing the scalp, the hair, and even the 
face and hands, owing to the property 
before mentioned of readUy combin- 
ing with liquids. By dissolving in- 
nocuous coloring matters (such as 
aluminium-eJizarate) in the polysolve, 
an excellent rouge may be prepajred. 

For the present, it will be sufficient 
to have diriected tne attention of physi- 
cians, pharmacists, and technologists to 
the interesting and practically .useful 
combinations above cited. What other 
products may be obtained by mixing 
various bodies with polysolve, will be 
reserved for future experiments. 

Finally, I would state that applica- 
tion has been made for a patent cover- 
ing the above-named preparations. 

Notc—L. LiECHn and W. SumA (in 
Mittheil. d. technolog. Oewerbemuseums 
in Wien, 1833. August number, p. 7) 
r^;ard the aoove-mentioned, waters 
soluble substance (sulpholeic acid), as a 
glycerin-com^nnd having the compo- 
siuon: 

^^•^"^•ic,H..OH 
SOi 

and suppose it to be the glycerin-ether 
of mono-oxyoleic and sulphuric acid. 
The analytical figures appear to speak 
in favor of this composition ; but the as- 
sumption is untenable, because the 
action of sulphuric add upon oils, even 
when properly moderated, is accom- 
X>anied by an elimination of glycerin, 
a fact which was established alr^uly by 
Fr6my (Annal. Chim. Phys., 65, 121). 
The same water-soluble body which I 
regard as a sulpho-acid may also be ob- 
tained from chemically-pure oleic acid : 
this fact alone sufficiently proves tiiat 
it cannot have the composition of the 
glycerin-ether a^ve-given. It is prob- 
able that the body examined by Liechti 
and Suida was not a definite chemical 
compound, but a miocture of sulpho- 
oleic add and of a certain proportion 
of triglyceride (oil) dissolved tnerein; 
and tnat the elimination of glycerin 
which the authors f oimd to occur on 
boiling the whole mixture with water 
is to be ascribed to a splitting^up of 
the dissolved oil under the influence 
of the acid. 

Besoroin for Cystitis. 

Dr. J. Andeer, Centralbl. f. die 
Med. Wissen., reports extensive use of 
resorcin in acute and chronic cystitis, 
and claims for it almost specific cura- 
tive power. He reports one hundred 
and fifty-six cases where, either by 
him or to his personal knowledge, it 
was injected into the human bladder 
with the best results in vesical catarrh. 
Acute cases have been entirely cured 
by the injection of a five-per-cent 
solution. 
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DUPLICATE PRESCRIPTION 
CHECKS. 

BT H. P. REYNOLDS. 

At the last meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Pharmaceutical Association, I pre- 
sented samples of a newly-devised 
prescription check which had proved 
itself in practice a great convenience. 
It was liked, by those who examined 
it, and has been the occasion of some 
letters of inquiry. The accompanying 
illustration will enable any of your 
readers to nrovide themselves with the 
checks at uttle cost if they are willing 
to take the trouble to number and gum 
them by hand, and this will not be 
f oimd a formidable task if the checks 
be printed six or ei^ht on a sheet. Or 
they may be furnished complete by 
any printer having focilities tor doing 
gummed work ana numbering. They 
may be had of Mr. David Heston, 
Frsmkf ord, Philadelphia, at $5 a thou- 
sand, or at a less rate for a larger or- 
der. 
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Very little descrip- 
tion is necessary. The 
coupons only are 
gummed, and are so 
scored in printing as 
to be easiiy torn off. 
When a prescription 
is receiveo, the check 
is handed to the cus- 
tomer, and the cou- 
pons are affixed to 
the prescription by 
moistening one of 
them, the other being 
left prelecting. When 
the medicine is made 
up and wTapx)ed, the 
duplicate coupon is 
detached and gumm- 
ed on the outeide of 
the wrapper to await 
the presentation of 
the cneck. In pi«c- 
tise a strong but not 
too thick linen paper 
has been found best 
adapted to the pur- 

POBO. 

The device is mod- 
estly offered for the 
convenience of the 
craft, and samples 
will be willingly 
mailed to anj one 
sendinff a two-cent 
stamp tor return pos- 
tage. 



Plaikyibu), N. J., ])eo«iiib«rllth, 1888. 

Oxide of Zino as a Substitute fbr 
Iodoform. — In the treatment of 
woimds, Dr. Petersen, of Kiel, consid- 
ers zinc oxide a good substitute for 
iodoform. It is cneaper, and is not 
poisonous. 

Salicylic Ointment for Eosema. 

In the eczema of the scalp in chil- 
dren, Dr. Lassar recommends, after 
cleaning the surface, 

9 Acid, salicylic 1 g. 

Tinct. benzoini 2f;. 

Ung. petrolei 60 g. 

M. 
to be employed two or three times a 
day. 

In eczema of the non-hairy portions 
he employs 

9 Acid, salicvlic 2 g. 

Ung. petrolei 60 g. 

Zinci oxidi, 

Amyli fia26g. 

M. 

This paste is absolutely unirritatin^, 
and, besides, has the advantage that it 
does not retain the exudation upon the 
skin, but allows it to escMe. — Cen- 
tralolatt fUr Chirurgie, No. 28. 
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STntheeis of mootlne. 
JuLiDB Henbel, of Zurich, announces 
in the Pharm. Zeit. of Sept. 2eth, 1883, 
that he has accomplished the ayntheeis 
of nicotine in the following manner: 
Benzoic acid is dissolved in acetone, 
and mixed with concentrated sulphu- 
ric acid. On warminK, and the result- 
ing precipitate is redissolved by the 
excess of acetone present. When cold 
the liquid is mixed with a solution of 
ammonia in absolute alcohol, which 
causes a separation of sulphate of am- 
monium, and yields a liquid containing 
the nicotine in solutioD, besides ace- 
tone and other products. On pouring 
the mixture now into not too laree a 
quantity of water the nicotine collects 
partly on the surface. 

Clay-Fencile vs. Iiead-Feucils. 
Lead-pencils made from graphite 
have at present a rival in [lencilsmade 
from clay, and colored with suitable 
a^nts. Their mode of preparation is 
given as follows: 92 parts oi clay, and 
18. 5 parts of soap are intimately mixed 
with enough of any aniline color to pro- 
duce the proper depth of tint. The mass 
is subjected to pressure and formed into 
pencils which are put up in wood, like 
ordinary lead-pencils. 

Fotaline. 
Tmsjis the'name of aimizture of 
gelatin, glycerin, and tannin, to which 
sulphate of barium, or of zinc, may 
be added, and which may be colored 
by vegetable colors. It may be knead- 
ed, while warm; when cold, it may 
be used for numerous purposes. It 
can be turned, filed, bored, polished, 
and can be used for hermetically seal- 
ing bottles, etc. The proportiion of 
ingredients varies according to the 
uses; for sealing bottles, of course, it 
must be used liquid. Fotel, the in- 
ventor, uses it with success for pre- 
serving meat, by applying it liquid, at 
a temperature of 50-60° C. — Journ. de 
Ph,<fAls.-Lorr. 

Bemsdy fbr Leaky Stylogisphio Pens. 
The stylographic pen is a great con- 
venience, but no inventor seems to 
have succeeded thus far in mftlHnp a 
joint which will prevent soihng the fin- 
gers with ink. A remedy for this leak- 
age which has been tried, and thus far 
seems to be complete, is to rub the joint 
on which the fingers rest with the thin 
edge of a piece of wax. Hold the pen 
over a candle, lamp, or the flame of a 
match, till the wax melts, when it will 
lufae the joint, so that no ink can 
escape through it. — Set. Amer. 

A Home-Hade Fountain Pen. 
Take two ordinary steel pens of the 
same p^tem, and insert them in the 
common holder. The inner pen will be 
the writing-pen. Between this and the 
outer pen will be held a supply of ink ; 
when they are once dipped into the 
inkstand, they will last to write several 
lines of manuscript. It is not neces- 
sary that the points of the two pens 
should be very near together; but if 
the flow of ink is not rapid enough, the 
points may be brought nearer by a bit 
of thread or a minute rubber band. 
—Scient. Am. 

Citrate of Lithium. 
THOHPeoiT draws attention to the fact 
that citrate of lithium is by no means 
" deliquescent " as stated in the British 
and American Pharmacopoeias. It 
may be prepared either in crystals or in 
form of powder. The percentage of 
water in the latter varies by about 6 
per cent, according as the salt has been 
dried at 100° C. or 115° C, between 
which temperatures the last molecule , 
of water is lost. The composition of the 
crystallized salt is constant and corre- 
sponds to the formula: Li,C.H,0..4H,0. 
Of the 4 molecules of water, three pass , 
off at 100° C, the remainder at a i 
higher temperature. I 



Tms is a robust herbaceous plant, 
with elegantly-cut foliage and white 
and yellow flower heads, known also 
in gardens as Pyrtthrum corymbosum. 
Under cultivation, it grows about four 
feet high, and probably higher in rich 
soil. It is as hardy and persistent as 
the allied species, C. Pariheniutn. syn. 
Pyrethrum Parthenium, of which the 
Golden Feather is a vEU-iety. In a 
wild state, it grows from one to three 
feet high, audit is a common plant in 
Central and Southern Europe, ranging 
from Portugal to Switzerland, Austria, 
and Turkey. Our illustration, which 
is from the Cfardener'a Chronicle, was 
taken from a plant in the herbaceous 
ground at Kew, where we recently no- 
ticed it as the best and most effective 
of its near allies. 



The insecticide and insectifuge quali- 
ties of the dried and finely-powdered 
flower heads of different species of Py- 
rethrum, and the harmlessness of the 
powder to man, to other animals, and 
to plants, have long since been known. 
Used against various household pests, 
under the names ' ' Persian insect pow- 
der," or "Dalmatian insect powder," 
it has hitherto been put up in small 
bottles or packages, and sold at high 
prices. The so-called Persian powder 
IS made from the fiowers of Pyrethrum 
cameum and P. roaeum, while that 
from P. cineraricefolium, a native of 
Dahnatia, Herzegovina, and Monte- 
negro, is more generally known as 
Dalmatian powder. 

Some interesting experiments made 
during the pastvear on different in- 
sects by Mr. William Saunders, of 
London, Ontario, show that the use of 
this powder may be satisfactorily ex- 
tended beyond the household, whUe a 



series made by Professor Biley, in the 

summer of 1878, with the same powder 

j on tho cotton worm showed it to have 

. striking destructive powers, the slight- 

I est puff of thp powder causing certain 

death and the almost instant dropping 

I of the worm from the plant. Repeated 

I on a still more extensive scale, the 

present year, at Columbus, Texas, the 

' powder proved equally satisfactory in 

. the field. 

I Here, then, we have a remedy far 
exceeding any other, so far known, in 
efficacy and narmleesuees to man and 
plant, and the only question has been 
to reduce its cost. Mr. Milco, a native 
of Dalmatia, has been cultivating the 
P. dneraritEfolium in California in con- 
stantly increasing area, for the past 
three years, and deserves ^reat credit 
for his efforts in introducing it. The 
insect powders made from the Cali- 



fomia-growD flowers have proved to 
be very effective. 



A Simple Hethod of Bedistilling 
Ether. 

Dh. Adolph Tschepfe, of New 
York, in reviewing thearticle " .^ther 
fortior" of the new U. S. (Pharm. 
Rundschau, 1883, 268) mentions a 
method of purifying and redistilling 
ether which, though not entirely new, 
yet will be BO to many of our r^dere. 

Take two ordinary 5-pint packing 
bottles, fit then witn sound, conical 
perforated corks, and connect them 
together by means of a tin pipe about 
two feet long. Into one of the bottles 
put some pieces of caustic lime and fill 
it to two-thirds with washed ether. In- 
to the other pour about two drachms 
of ether and evaporate these by put- 
tin g the bottle into warm water. 
When the air is expelled and^e ether 
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in the latter has just been evaporated, 
connect the bottles by means of the 
tin pipe, put the first bottle (contain- 
ing the ether) into a vessel of warm 
ivater, and the second empty bottle 
into ice-water, whereupon the ether 
ivill rapidlv distil over, and may thus 
be obtained of a low specific gravity; 
toward the end, the distillation is in- 
terruDted when the bottles maybe 
coolea off bv placing them in cold wa- 
ter, emptied, and then again charged 
as before. The more perfect a vacuum 
ifi produced in the bottles, the lower 
will be the temperature at which the 
ether distils over, and the smaller will 
be the difference between the temper- 
ature at which the ether will boil in 
one bottle, and that at which it will be 
condensed in the other. It is not advis- 
able to use a glass tube instead of a 
tdn pipe, as the former easily breaks. 
The stoppers [and also the inside necks 
of the bottles] must be conical to pre- 
vent the pressure of the external air 
pushing tnem into the bottles. 

Are Nickel-plated Cooking and Eat- 
ing Utensils poisonous P 

NiOKBLED utensils were first made 
more than thirty years ago by the late 
Professor Boettger, but have recently 
become more popular, owing to the suc- 
cess that has attended Dr. Meitmann^s 
attempts to work nickel on a large 
scale, especiallv of malleable nickel 
that can oe rolled. The increased fa- 
vor which this brilliant silver-white 
metal has met with recently has given 
rise to the question of its poisonous 
quality. Dr. Fleitmann does not con- 
sider the metal as poisonous. The 
Polytech, Notizhlatt, formerly edited 
by Dr. Boettger, thus discusses the 
interesting question. 

At the present time metallic nickel 
and its salts are prepared in a very 
pure state, the copper and arsenic 
frequently present in nickel ores ara 
almost completely removed. Especial 
care is taken to remove the arsenic, 
because it would injure the color of 
the nickel plisite. 

In regard to the supposed poisonous 
nature of nickel, it may be remarked 
that nickel and copper alloys have 
long been in use for domestic utensils, 
as well as copper itself. Such vessels 
must of course be protected from acids 
and always kept clean and bright. 
When this is done, none of the metal 
passes into a soluble form. All metal- 
uc salts are more or less poisonous, 
even the salts of iron, to which the 
salts of nickel are more nearlv related 
than to those of copper, which are in- 
deed quite poisonous. Metallic vessels 
should always be kept clean, and this 
is true of nickel too, and then there is 
no need to concern ourselves about its 
poisonous character. It would be 
very desirable to have thorough and 
careful experimentsmadeupon the phy- 
siologicsJ action of nickel salts when 
in solution. Bimbaum has shown 
(in Dingler^s Journal^ cczlix. 615) that 
solutions slightly acidified with acetic 
acid, as well as the juice of sour cher- 
ries, when left for some time in nickel 
vessels, take up considerable quanti- 
ties of nickel, wnich confirms the view 
above expressed that acid solutions 
should be kept as far away as possible 
from all such utensils and vessels. 

We may add that Dr. I. M. Da Costa, 
has been eicperimenting vnth nickel 
salts for medicinal uses, and finds that 
they have some efficiency in doses of 
one or more grains, three or four times 
a dav. It does not produce the tonic 
effects of iron salts, but can scarcely 
be considered poisonous. The bromide 
can be substituted for other bromides 
and in smaller doses (see below, p. 28). 

Com, Wart, and Bunion Cure. 

Mix 16 fiuid oimces of collodion with 
2oz. (avoir.) of salicylic acid, cmd, when 
this IS dissolved, add 1 oz. (avoir.) of 
chloride of zinc. Keep it tightly stop- 
pered and away from lights or fire. 



[Obiodial OoKMinrKUTioir.l 

A SIMPLE SEPARATING FUNNEL. 

BT 0HABLB8 O. OURHDBR. 

A CHEAP and easily made substitute 
for the expensive glass stop^red sepa- 
rating funnels can be made in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

Take a glass tube four or five inches 
long and one-fourth of an inch in di- 
ameter. Close one end by fusing in 
the fiame of a spirit-lamp. Three- 
fourths of an inch from this end file, a 
hole with a rat-tail file moistened with 
oil of turpentine, in which a small 
quantity of camphor has been dis- 
solved. 



Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 




In the small end of a funnel place a 
cork through which a hole has been 
made that will allow the tube to fit 
tightly. Insert the closed end of the 
tube in the cork so that the aperture 
in the side shall be just below the cork. 
When the contents of the funnel are to 
be drawn off, push the tube into the 
funnel until tne hole is just above 
the cork; when the heavier liquid 
has passed out, pull the tube down un- 
til the hole is just below the cork, this 
aUows the air to enter and the liquid 
remaining in the tube to fiow out. 
Then by pushing the tube into the fun- 
nel as beiore the remaining liquid can 
be drawn off. 

For volatile liquids a glasstube (Fig. 
2), two inches in diameter and eighteen 
or twenty-four inches long with the 
ends drawn down to three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter for convenience in 
corking, makes an excellent separating 
tube. 

SrONSBAM, llAflB. 

Migraine Crayons or Fenoils. 

These pencOs consist of the solid 
constituent of oil of peppermint, the 
so-called peppermint-camphor or men- 



thol; the better ones contain, besides, 
some thymol or eucalyptol, the cheap- 
er ones some ordinary camphor. The 
crystalline substance is melted^ and 
cast in form of a small cone which is 
packed in a wooden case and represents 
the migraine-crayon. 

These crayons are used for drawing 
across or rubbing the forehead, tem- 
ples, etc., which at first produces a 
somewhat burning, but afterwards 
agreeable cool sensation. The odor 
being likewise pleasant, it is readilv 
xmderstood that the crayons are much 
liked by ladies, particularly in sum- 
mer. — Pharm. Zext, 

Toothache Remedy. 

A ooRRBBPONDSifT of London Elec- 
trician gives the following as an in- 
stant remedy for toothache: With 
a small piece of zinc and a bit of 
silver (any silver coin will do), the 
zinc placed on one side of the afflicted 
gum, and the silver on the other, bv 
bringing the edges together, the small 
current of electricity generated, im- 
mediately and painlessly stops the 
toothache. 



Sugar 88 a DreBsing for Wounds. 

Professor Luokb, at Strasburg, and 
Dr. Windelschmidt, at Oolome, report 
favorably on the use of powdered cane 
sugar as an antiseptic dressing for 
wounds. It has been used in connec- 
tion with naphthalin (equal parts), or 
with iodoform (1 part, suear 5 parts), 
or alone. The only difficmty so far is 
foxmd to be the tendency of the pa- 
tients to mistrust the dressing when 
they discover its nature, and on the 
other hand, to treat themselves, and 
pass from under observation. 

Note. — Was it not the iodoform or 
naphthalin that did the work? — Ed. 
Am. Druq. 

Hot Water in the Treatment of 

Colds. 

Dr. George R. Sheppard, Hartford, 
Oonn., says, in respect to the use of 
hot water as a remedial agent in the 
treatment of inflammation of the mu- 
cous membranes, '*I have used hot 
water as a gargle for the past six or 
eight years. In acute pharyn^tis and 
tonsillitis, and in corvza, or cold in the 
head, if properly used, in the commence- 
ment 01 the attack, it constitutes one 
of our most effective remedies, being 
frequently promptly curative. To be 
of service, it should be used in consid- 
erable quantity (a half pint or a pint 
at a time), and just as hot as the throat 
will tolerate. I have seen many cases 
of acute disease thus aborted, and can 
commend the method with great con- 
fidence." 

Calabar Bean in Constipation. 

It has been observed as a result 
of the poisonous action of calabar 
beem on animals, that there is a tetanic 
spasm of the muscular coats of the in- 
testines, which resuls in the forcible 
expulsion of the contents. This physi- 
olo^cal propert^*^ of the dru^ su^ested 
to I)r. Schaefer (Berlin, khn. Wochen- 
achrift) the employment of the drug 
in cases of obstinate constipation (ob- 
stipation), dependent on weakness of 
the muscular coats of the intestines, 
such as may be frequently met with 
in women and old men. The results 
of his experiments have amply justi- 
fied his anticipations, based on the 
physiological properties of the drug, 
severe cases having yielded to the 
treatment in less than twenty-four 
hours after its administration. His 
formula consists of a solution of | of 
a grain of extract of phvsostigmain 2i 
drachms of glycerin. (5f this six drops 
are given every three hours. 

Dry Treatment in Otorrhoaa. 

Dr. Burnett (Amer. Joum, of Med, 
Set.) holds that the svringe should be 
used in this disease omy when absolute- 
ly necessary for the removal of accumu- 
lation, and then only by the physician. 
Warmth and moisture favoT the fun- 
goid growths. The home treatment 
should consist of drying the ear with a 
twisted pencil of absorbent cotton. The 
physician should blow into the ear dry 
powders. For this Dr. B. recommends 
the following: Triturate equal parts 
(grain to the minim) of boric acid 
and tincture of calendula; allow it 
to evaporate, and rub one part of this 
with from one to two more parts of 
boric acid. The author holds that re- 
covery takes place imder this treat- 
ment in one-sixth the time required by 
the wet treatment. 

Note. — ^This is precisely the treat- 
ment some time since suggested by 
Dr. Samuel Sexton, of this city. — Ed. 
Ah. Drug. 



BsNCK TumbuU has adopted the bo- 
ric acid treatment for purulent in- 
flammation, it has become a pleasure 
to him to handle such cases, so uniform 
has been his success in treating this 
class of diseases, which before had been 
to him only objects of desi)air. So says 
Dr. Burnett, in the Archives of Otol- 
ogy. 
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Solubility of the CMoiing Matter of 

Red 



It was formerly supposed that the 
coloring matter or red wines was dis- 
solved out of the grape skins hy the al- 
cohol developed during the musting. 
Nessler pointed out that temperature 
influenced the extraction of tne color- 
ing matter, and Reihlen, in his method 
of wine-making) has shown that no al- 
cohol whatever is neceeseury. F. Gan- 
tler in the Berichte der deutachen 
chemischen GeseUschaft, July 23d, 1883, 
now proves that the solution of the 
coloring matter of the skins of grapes 
is dependent upon the amoimt of tar- 
taric acid present in the juice, and on 
the temperature at which the musting 
is carried out. — Chemist and Drugg. 

Glyoerin Ointment. 

J. MuLFmaBR writes in the Pharm. 
CentrcUhcUle that an ointment which 
protects the skin and keeps it soft is 
made with 225 parts of best glycerin, 
and 5 parts of powdered tragacanth, 
to which is added 5 parts of borax ana 
26 parts of rose water. The dry, pow- 
dered tragacanth, free from lumps, 
should be triturated with 60 parts of 
glycerin, after which the remamder of 
the glycerin ma;^ be added and heat 
apphed. This nuxture adheres well to a 
greasy skin, withdraws moisture slow- 
ly, and does not cause the irritation 
sometimes felt by delicate skins when 
glycerin is applied. 

It is also an excellent excipient for 
pills of manv kinds, and when so made 
they do not become hard and are eas- 
ily assimilated. It also makes good 
extemporaneous bougies. Iodoform 
can be incorporated with it without 
the addition of other substances and 
the mass can be rolled into sticks no 
larger than a knitting needle. A thin- 
ner form is useful in dentistry for 
covering exposed nerves. 

Camphor in Mixttures. 

Ix using yolk of egg to secure a sub- 
division of camphor when it is used as 
enemata it has oeen supposed that the 
oil of the yolk readily dissolved the 
camphor. It is found by experience, 
however, that this is not so and that 
refractory lunips of camphor are apt 
to separate. Gum-arabic is much to 
be preferred and the following formula 
is said by the Gazette Hebaornadaire 
to form a permanent emulsion: 

Camphor 1 part. 

Powa. gum arable. . . 2 parts. 
Decoction of linseed, 250 parts. 
Yolk of egg No. 1. 

BOxture of Musk. 

The difficulty with which musk is 
reduced to powder, under ordinary 
circumstances, has induced P. Vieier 
to search for an improved method of 
preparing a mixture in which musk 
shall be suspended in a finely-divided 
condition. 

This may be done h^ triturating 
musk wit^ four times its weight of 
96 per cent alcohol in a marble 
moi^ar, when it will be reduced to an 
impalpable powder in two or three 
minutes. It may then gradually be 
triturated with water cma with syrup. 
When the mixture is properly maoe, 
the musk will require several 'hours 
before it will be deposited at the bot- 
tom. He quotes tne following pro- 
portions as an example of such a 
mixture, in which the qiiantity of 
musk, however, is to be varied by the 
physician according to the circimi- 
stances of the case : 

Musk 1 gm. 

Alcohol, 95^ 4 ^* 

Syrup 30 " 

Distified water 100 ** 

Joum, de Chim, et Phami., 1883, 240. 



APPARATUS FOR PREPARINa 
CHLORINE WATER. 

It is well known that the preparation 
of chlorine water is connected with dis- 
agreeable features. If a suitable 
work-room is not available and its pre- 
paration must be conducted in the open 
air, it is difficult to maintain the pro- 
per temperature, and the operation is 
voted to oe anuisance by the neighbors. 
And if it is to be done at all, it is not 
uncommon that the operator at once 
prepares a quantity sufficient to last 
nim for some time m order to avoid a 
frequent repetition of these difficulties. 
But, even when very carefully kept, 
some of the stock will spoil sooner or 
later, and a portion of it is probably 
often utilized without having preserv^ 
its original strength and quality. 

These drawbacks have led to the 
construction of the apparatus here 
described. 

A is the generator; B a wash-bottle; 
D a glass-vessel groimdso as to fit air- 
tight in the neck of C. ^ is an empty 
flask into which the tubes d and e do 
not reach deeper than just to the neck. 
Finally F is a bottle with solution of 
potassa, or milk of lime. 




When uung the apparatus, C is 
filled with distilled water, hydrochloric 
acid is poured into A, chlorate of potas- 
sium added to it, and the stopper a (of 
A) firmly inserted. The generated gas 
passes through the wash-bottle B and 
the connecting tube c into the water 
contained in (7, pressing this upward 
into D. The pressure &us produced 
in C facilitates and hastens the satura- 
tion of the water with gas. 

As soon as no more gas is evolved, e 
is closed by a pinch-cock, d is disen- 
gaged from D, and the contents of the 
two vessels Cand D (after the latter are 
stoppered) shaken together until all 
free gas is absorbed. 

When started, the apparatus maybe 
kept ^ing, if necessaiv, all night. 
For this reason, the vessel^ is inserted 
to receive any liquid which might be 
sucked over from F in case a vacuum 
should be produced in D after complete 
absorption of the gas. 

If the stoppers and joints are tight, a 
faint chlorine odor is perceptible only 
toward the end of the operation. The 
stoppers should be of inoia-rubber; or. 
common corks may be used if soaked 
in paraffin.' 

n the vessel C has a capacity of 1 
liter, a quantity of 24 gm.of potas- 
sium chlorate and 240 gm. of hydro- 
chloric acid (that is^ 1 oz. of the 
salt to i lb. of the acid) will be suffi- 
cient to produce the requisite amount 
of gas. 

This apparatus may also be used for 
the preparation of solution of hydro- 
sulphunc acid (sulphuretted hydrogen 
water).— JoHANN Hebtbl in Pharm, 
Zeitach. /. Rusd,, Oct. 30th, 1883. 

Cream Mead.— A very agreeable 
drink may be prepared for convales- 
cents as follows: Dissolve three pounds 
of white sugar in half a gallon of boil- 
ing water, and while cold add three 
oimces of tartaric acid previously dis- 
solved in a pint of cold water. — r^, Y. 
Med. Times. 



'Notes on Santonin. 

As a supplement to the note on the ad- 
ministranon of santonin by Dr. L. Lew- 
in, in our last volume, p. 240, we may 
state here that Alexander Neuman* has 
made physiological experiments upon 
animals, which show that santonin is 
completely absorbed in the upper part 
of the intestinal canal except wnen it is 
given dissolved in an oil, for instance, 
castor oil. Indeed, even in this case, 
some of the santonin is absorbed in the 
stomach; yet the absorption is so 
much retarded that the largest por- 
tion has time to reach the lower intes- 
tine, where the worms lodge. The 
same author also found that santonin- 
ate of sodium is more quickly absorbed 
in the stomach — ^which nught have 
been expected—than santonin itself. 

Some interesting observations were 
made regarding tne chemical beha- 
vi<M: of santonin. 

Pure santonin is not colored red by 
aaueous solution of potassa. But 
wnen santonin has been taken inter- 
nally, and is eliminated through the 
urine, the latter assumes a red color 
both with aqueous and with alcoholic 
solution of potassa. A portion of the 
santonin is also eliminated per rectum 
as a rose-colored substance which is 
decolored by aqueous potassa and re- 
assumes its tint when treated with 
hydrochloric acid. 

Alcoholic solution of potassa is usu- 
ally assumed to be a oistinctive test 
for santonin, as it strikes with it a red 
color. Dragendorff had already 
noticed that this color reaction is more 
pronounced after the santonin had be- 
come yellow by exposure to light. To 
test the difference of sensitiveness of 
the test, Neuman dissolved some 
santonin in alcohol, and evaporated 
small portions on watch-glasses. When 
tested immediately on evaporation 
with alcoholic potassa, the smallest 
quantity of santonin recognizable 
through a red tint was 0.002 gm. ; but, 
after tne residues had been exposed to 
light for two days, as small a quantitv 
as 0.0005 gm. could still be recognized. 

Neuman even goes so far as to assert 
that alcoholic solution of potassa is no 
reagent at all for unalteiid santonin. 
Tafeon^ in consideration the sensitive- 
ness of santonin to li^ht, and the prob- 
ability that most specimens of santonin 
heretofore used to study the reactions 
had at some time or other been exposed 
to light, it would seem as if this asser- 
tion were well-founded. 

Another characteristic reaction for 
santonin, first pointed out by Iiindo,t 
and afterwards modified by Schauen- 
stein,t has recently been studied by 
Dragendorff, and is directed to be per- 
formed as f oUows : Pure concentrated 
sulphuric acid is diluted with half its 
volume of water; and a solution is pre- 
pared containmg 0.065 (or 1 grain) of 
ferric chloride (Fe«C!le) in 100 parts of 
distilled water. The santonin sample 
is heated over the fiame on a watch, 
glass, with a few drops of the above- 
mentioned sulphuric acid imtil it be- 
comes yellow. After cooling a short 
time it is mixed with a few drops of 
the solution of ferric chloride. If there 
were present somewhat considerable 
traces of santonin, a cloud is produced 
at the point of contact of the two 
liquids. On now again heating, the 
liquid clears up and assumes a nand- 
some violet color, beinjg bluish-violet 
with larger and reddish-violet with 
smaller quantities. As little as 0.0001 
gptL of santonin stiU showed the reac- 
tion. The clear violet liquid after a 
while becomes cloudy. If too high a 
heat be applied, or too much ferric 
chloride be added, a turbid precipitate 
is at once produced, or dark fiakes are 



*Der foreulaoh-chomiaehe Machweis dot San- 
tonin, und sola VertuUten im Thierk6rper. Inaug. 
Difls. Ton Alexander Neuman. Bvo, Dorpat, 18dS. 
(Reoeived from Prof. Draicendorff.) 

t Pharm. Joum., tIU., 464. 

X Maaohka, Handb. d. Qericht. Med., 11. 
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separated. Santomiiate of sodhim* 
also produces this reaction. 

To a certain extent, this reaction has 
a feature opposite to tiiat of the pre- 
ceding—namely, its intensity is dimin- 
ished when the santonin is exposed to 
Ught, while in the case of alcoholic 
potaesa this exposure inteuBiflee the 
color. 

AN AUSTRALIAN DRUG-STORE. 

The Auatralian ChemM and Drug- 
gist describes the store of Uesars Wm. 
Ford &. Co. <8wift & Reed), of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and says: 

" The annexed engravings represent 
the premises as they now appear, after 
extensive additions and improvemeote 
lately completed, and ve think we 
may fciirly state that th^ are the 
most attractive and convenient of the 
kind in the colonies. 

" The first section, or Retail and 
Dispensing Department, covers an 
area of forty by twenty feet. The ar- 
rangement of the counters and Dis- 
pensing Department, as shown in the 
engravmg (from a photcMp«ph), is 
complete with the most modem appli- 
ances and conveniences necessary to 
facilitate the working of these two de- 
partments. 

"The back section, or Wludesale 



entrance into thevard, thence to How- 
ie's lane, off Little Collins-street, the 
goods bemgpaseed to their respective 
floors by a Intent American Lift. 

" In this section there is also a well- 
arranged set of bottle racks and 
washing trouglw for the less scientific 
but very essential auxUiaiy to the suc- 
cessful wolfing of the busmees. " 

Colors fbr Show Bottles. 

Mr. G. C. Close, of Brooklyn, at a 
meeting of the Kings Co. (N. Y.) As- 
Bociatioo, speaking of colors for show 
bottles, said : For a. green solution he 
dissolves a little pure nickel in nitric 
acid and reduces with water to the de- 
sired depth of color. In so dissolving 
metals, care should of coiu^e be exer- 
cised in keeping the nitric oxide fumes 
from entering the room. By using a 
flve^5ent piece, enough copper is intro- 
duced to form a blue-green. He re- 
garded a solution of potassium bi- 
chromate, rendered lemon yellow with 
sodium hydrate, as a satisfactory color 
for da^ight. 

Dr. Sheets said, that by dissolving 
one or two old copper cents in nitric 



three-ffallon bottle, or better, addbig 
the salt till the desired green is pro- 



Q,ainidine and its Allies. 
M. Labobdb, after an exhaustive 
study of the physiological action of qui- 
nidine, finds that it agrees with cincno- 
nine and cinchonidine in producing con- 
vulsive movements of the body, whUe 
quinine appears incapable of domg so. 
Cinchonine and cinchonidine possess 
the convulsive property in a more 
marked degree tnan quinidme, which 
therefore holds a middle position be- 
tween the alkaloidsjust mentioned and 
quinine ; but ite a£uuties are stronger 
on the side of the former group. An 
impure specimen of quinine gave the 
convulsive reaction, thus proving the 
presence of the other al^iloids, and 
establishing a physioloKical test for the 
purity of these substances. — Britith 
Med. Journal. 



Quinine Intoxioation. — A corre- 
spondent of the Pharmaceutische Poat 
says that as a remedy for the relief of 
quinine intoxication, ae he calls the 
over-stimulation caused by quinine in 
excessive doses, he has used et^t in 
several cases, and finds that to neu- 
tralize the cerebral effect of fif- 
teen grains of quinine at least twenty 
grains of powdered ergot, or fifteen 
grains of ergotin, must be employed. 
With this remedy the most annoying 



Department, Store and Laboratory, is 
an extension of the same floor, and 
covers an area of sixty by thirty feet, 
approached by two pair of folding- 
doors leading out of the front section, 
and also by an independent entrance 
on the north side from Swanston-street. 
On this floor the clerks' and private 
offices are also located, being neatly 
partitioned off from the main body witn 
nguied glass sashes. The laboratory, 
too, occupies the western end of tlus 
section, and is separated by a lattice- 
work frame. 

"The balcony, approached by the 
central stairrase. is ined for the stor- 
age of DrugKists Sundries, Chemical 
Qlaasware,^jnerican Herbs, and tiie 
lighter class of drugs, accommodation 
being also provided for the lifter 
class of labor employed in putting up 
Proprietary Articles and Pnf umes. 

''From the west end of the main 
fioor, and underneath the staircase we 
descend into the cellar, which under- 
lies the whole extent of the back sec- 
tion. This is really an invaluable ad- 
dition, in a climate like Victoria, be- 
ing set apart for the storage of acids, 
oils, bottles, and bulk goods. Provi- 
sion is also made here for the recep- 
tion and despateh of goods from an 



A Halboanw DnirMora. 

duced, a very lasting color is obtain- 
ed. A bottle in his possession had 
stood ten yeais without precipitation. 

Mr. L. E. Sayre remarked that he 
had a solution so prepared, which has 
kept twenty years and seems to be 
improving. 

Mr. J. L. Creuse said that by adding 
hydrochloric acid to a solution of cop- 
par sulphate, sufficient to turn the 
blue gnen, a very satisfactory color 
maybe prepared. — Weekly Drug Nev^. 



Administration of Quebracho. 

Ds. J. M. MABLun Y Labrion, of the 
Frincees BoepitaL Madrid, speaks 
highly of Quebracho, after a trial in 
fori;y-four varied cases (Bull. Gin. de 
TMrapeutique), and prefers Uie fol- 
lowing foynula: 

BExt. quebracho ale. 
(or hydro-alcoholic 

tincture) 2 to 4 gm. 

Aquea 150 " 

Syrupi 30 " 

U. 8ig. One-fourth to be taken at 
a dose, to be repeated every 2 hours. 

A syrup of quebracho was also em- 
ployed in doses trf two spoonfuls every 
second hour; and the extract or tinc- 
ture was used, in doses of frara .60 to 
■PhUa. Med. Time: 



tinnitus may be entirely removed dur- 
ing the administration of quinine. — 
Quinotogi»t. 

Administration of Quinine. 
The foUowing sununary gives the 
pith of notes on the admininistration of 
quinine, contributed by Dr. David 
Toung, of Rome, to the London Prac- 
titioner: 

1. Never to give quinine in anti- 
pyretic doses in cases where the bowels 
are confined and the secretion of urine 
is scanty. ■ 

2. In cases where it is being adminis- 
tered, and an increase of dose is desir- 
able, this may be safely done, if the 
^n, bowels, and kidneys main tain 
their normal functional activity. 

3. In many cases of remittent and 
intermittent fevers, the combination of 
the drug with chloride of ammonium, 
or a B^ of potash or soda, b likelv to 
be more easily tolerated, as well as 
more useful, than if it be administrated 
in a pure form. 

4. During the administration of 
quinine, should a headache come on or 
increase in intensity, the case requires 
the most careful attention. 



The French Fharmaoopcsia is re- 
ported to be in press, and is soon ex- 
pected to appear. 
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" Maple Sugar. " 

It is said that the flavor of maple 
syrup may be communicated to cane or 
glucose syrup by tincture of guaiacum 
deprived of its resin by precipitation 
by water. A great deal of the maple 
sugar and syrup now sold is said to be 
nearly pure glucose prepared in this 
way. 

The Preparation of Rupert's Drops. 

It is stated in chemical text-books 
(for example, Hoscoe and Schorlem- 
mer's Chemistry, Vol. II., Part 1. 
Miller's " Elements of Chemistry " Part 
II.) tiiat Rupert's Drops may be ob- 
tained by allowing molten glass to fall 
into cold water. I find that it is al- 
most impossible to manufacture the 
drops in such a manner. I have used 
cylmders of different lengths with 
water of various degrees of tempera- 
ture, with the same result, the glass 
almost invariably breaking up into a 
number of small fragments du-ectly it 
strikes the bottom of the cylinder. 
The drops may, however, be very 
easily obtained by using a saturated 
solution of ammomum chloride — ^fresh- 
ly prepared with cold water (6** to S"* 
C. ) contained in a cylinder about 18 in. 
lon^, the increased specific gravity and 
cola insuring the almost complete 
cooling of the glass before it reaches 
the bottom of the cylinder. — I. Taylor 
in Chem, News, 

The Preservation of Leeches. 

The proposition of a correspondent 
of the Pndrm, Zeitung to preserve 
leeches in water containing a very 
small quantity of salicylic acid haa 
ehcited the unqualified approval of an- 
other correspondent who, living in a 
small place away from sources of sup- 
ply, has been for years suffering 
through losses incurred by the death of 
many leeches which he has been com- 
pelleld to keep in stock. On reading the 
above method, he first tried it with one 
leech, putting it, on May 18th, into a 
small glass with about li oz. of water 
and 5 drops of a i-per-cent solution of 
salicylic acid. On about Sept. 1st the 
leech was still healthy and lively, 
although the water had not been 
changed at all. A second experiment 
was also made during the summer, 
more than 100 leeches oeing put into a 
pot, with 4 or 6 liters of &esh water 
and O.lgramme (li grains) of salicylic 
acid. The leeches kept fresn, preserved 
their sucking power, and at the time 
of writing the report (about three 
weeks after putting them in the water) 
not a single one had died. He therefore 
strongly recommends the method to 
his conir^res for trial. 

Cement for Milk Glass. 

Waechtkr describee the following 
method of preparing a white enamel 
for joining milk glass: 

Melt together three parts of red lead, 
two of white sand^ and three of crys- 
tallized boracic acid in a Hessian cru- 
cible. The melted mass is poured out 
on a plate of metal and finely pulver- 
ized. This is mixecT with gum traga- 
canUi and applied to the glass and the 
pieces pressed together. Finally, it is 
heated in a mufiie, but not enough to 
entirely melt the enamel, but only 
to soften it enough to make it unite 
with the glass. 

Anthracene has been found by Dr. 
Tommasi to possess a new property, 
namely, a sensitiveness to lignt, which 
will doubtless prove of value. An- 
thracene on exposure to light acquires 
different physical and chemical prop- 
erties without any change in its com- 
position. If a cold, clear, saturated 
solution of anthracene in benzol is ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun, it 
oecomes turbid and deposits crystals, 
which have received the name of par- 
anthracene. 



Bromide of Kiokel. 

Dr. DaCosta, in the Philadelphia 
Medical News of Sept. 29th, advocates 
the use of a new salt, bromide of nickel, 
in epilepsy. 

He fi;ive8 doses of five grains in form 
of piU or syrup, three times a day, 
graaually increasing the dose to ten 
grains, three times a day. 

A practical formula for the pills is as 
follows : 

3 Bromide of Nickel gr. Ix. 

Powd. Althaea gr. vi. 

Extract of Gentian gr. vi. 

Alcohol q. S. 

Mix and make 12 pills. 

For syrup: 

3 Bromide of Nickel. . . ..gr. 160. 

Glycerin. " 5 ss. 

Water to make 3 iv. 

Dissolve the nickel in the water and 
add the glycerin. 

Throw eight ounces of loaf sugar 
into a quart j^lass percolator and pour 
on the solution; pour back the syrup 
until the sugar is entirely diBsolvea, 
and make the measure eight fluid 
oimces with simple syrup. 

This makes a nandsome, jgreen col- 
ored, stable syrup, containing five 
grains to two teaspoonfuls. 

Bromide or hyc^^bromate of nickel 
can be easily nuide by gradually add- 
ing to carbonate of nickel, mixea with 
four times its weight of water, enough 
hydrobromic acid until effervescence 
ceases, heating the mixture to boiling, 
and adding a small quantity of the 
carbonate m excess. 

This solution of the bromide is fil- 
tered and evaporated on a water bath 
to dryness, in a porcelain evaporating 
dish, stirrine constantly with a glass 
rod. It should be kept in tightly corked 
bottles. 



Syrup of Laotuoarium. 

Jos. W. England considers the offi- 
cinal process for preparing fiuid ex- 
tract of lactucarium, and tnat of pre- 
paring the syrup by means of the fluid 
extract, troublesome and unsatisfeic- 
tory. He states that the officinal di- 
rections to have the lactucarium *'in 
coarse pieces," when flrst macerated 
with ether, result in an imperfect 
romoval of the inert lactucerin. 

He proposes the following as an im- 
provement on the officinal process for 
syrup of lactucarium: 

Lactucarium (Allen^s) . 1 troy oz. 

Powdered Quartz 2 troy oz. 

Magnesium Carbonate. 2 drachms 

Su£;ar, granulated.' 13 troy oz. 

Ether i fl. oz. 

Glycerin 2 fl. oz. 

Diluted Alcohol, 

Water, of each, a sufficient quant. 

Beduce the lactucarium to a fine 
powder, with the powdered quartz, 
macerate for several days, with the 
ether, decant as much aspossible of the 
ethereal solution, add 2 fl. oz. of water, 
and remove the excess of ether, by 
cautious evaporation. When this has 
been done, add to this liquid 2 fl. oz. of 
glycerin, 8 fl. oz. of diluted alcohol. 
1 troy oz. of sugar, and 2 drachms ot 
magnesium carbonate. 

Place in a tightly-stoppered bottle 
or flask, and digest m a water bath, at 
a temperaturo not exceeding ISO** F., 
for twelve hours. Dii^laoe ui a glass 
funnel through absorbent cotton, 
evaporate the percolate to 6 fl. oz., 
maxe iip to 10 fl. oz. with diluted al- 
cohol, mter, and add 12 troy oz. of 
sugar to the filtrate, dissolving with 
the aid of heat. Lastly add, when 
cold, enough syrup to make the fin- 
ished product measuro 1 pint. 

Powdered quartz is used to reduce 
the concrete juice to a fine powder. It 
cuts and disintegrates far oetter than 



sand or any similar siliceous sub- 
stance, and thus presents the drug in. 
a moro fit condition for solvent treat- 
ment. 

Lactucic acid and lactucopicrin are 
both protty soluble in water, and are 
obtained in solution when so treated. 
If not wholly dissolved, they aro taken 
up in the further treatment with di- 
luted alcohol and glycerin, which also 
dissolve lactucin, one of the bitter prin- 
ciples, but which is sparingly soluble in 
water alone. The use of magnesium car- 
bonate is to serve several purposes. It 
combines with any free acios present, to 
render the liquid neutral, greatly les- 
sens the excessive bitterness, and de- 
cidedl}*- increases the activity of the 
solvents in the amount of the principles 
extracted. It, lastly, is valuable as a 
clarifying agent, when displacement is 
in oraer. 

The purpose of prolonged digestion 
is to secure perfect solution and coa^- 
lation of all gum, resinous, or albumm- 
ous matter present. The evanoration 
of the perooiate down to 6 fiuia ounces 
is to prevent undue excess of alcohol in 
the uouid, while the last addition of 
diluted alcohol is to have the syrup 
definite in alcoholic strength to insure 
preservation. 

The syrup is a clear, transparent 
reddish-orown liquid, almost olack, 
having a strong, decidedly narcotic 
odor, similar to opium. It mixes, in 
all proportions, with water, without 
diminishing its transparency, pos- 
sesses a pleasantly-bittor taste, free 
from acridity, ana, on continued ex- 
posure to air, imdergoes no decomposi- 
tion, nor forms any fungoid growth 
upon its surface. — Am, Joum. Fhnrm.j 
iSB3, 593. 



Syrup of Calcium Laotophosphate* 

Several writers, including one of 
the editors of this journal, have here- 
tofore recommended to prepare the 
above-mentioned syrup by cussolving 
lactate of calcium with the aid of phos- 
phoric acid instead of following the 
old plan of dissolving phosphate of 
calcium in lactic acid. K. Rother has 
lately likewise advocated this method 
(Am. Joum Pharm.y 1883, 607) and, 
owing to the fact that lactate of calci- 
um is not everywhere readily obtained, 
has proposed a formula which pro- 
vides for its extemporaneous prepara- 
tion wlien the syrup is to* be com- 
pounded. 

The proportions given by the author 
are such tnat the relative proportions 
of calcium phosphate and laciic acid 
contained in the finished syrup shall 
be one molecule of the former of the 
former to six molecules of the latter 
(instead of four molecules, as it hap- 
pens to be in the officinal syrup) : 

Parts. 

Calcium Carbonate 150 

Lactic Acid, sufficient, or ab.. 360 

Phosphoric Acid, 5(^ 196 

Sugar 6,545 

Water, sufficient to make — 10,908 

Mix the lactic acid with 1500 parts 
of water, and gradually add the calci- 
um carbonate. If the mixture does 
not become clear, warm it gently and 
add lactic acid drop by drop, until a 
toransparent solution is obtained. To 
this add the phosphoric acid previously 
mixed with 1,500 parts of water togeth- 
er with enough more water to make 
the whole weigh 4,363 parts. Then add 
the sugar, and when this has dis- 
solved, with frequent stirring, filter 
the syrup through paper. 



Kaphthol in Soabies. — Gruerin ap- 
plies an oinment made by dissolving 
ten parts of naphthol in five parts ether 
and mixing it with the 100 parts of 
vaseline. Secluded from the air it 
will keep a long time. 
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A NEW GAS GENERATOR. 

The apparatus here illustrated is 
chiefly intended by Dr. P. Seidler for 
the generation of carbonic acid gas, 
hydroKen^ or hydroeulphuric acid in 
laboratonee. 

It coneiBtfl mainly of the cylinder A, 
the acid reeervoir B, and the ascending 
tube H. When carbonic acid gas is 
to be produced, the cylinder is nlled, 
up to about the mark a, with small 
pieces of marble, and enough concen- 
trated solutioQ of chloride of calcium 
added, through E, until it flows out at 
o. The reservoir B having been filled 
with hydrochloric acid, it is t^htly in- 
serted in the neck E and the faucet D 
opened so that a fine stream of the acid 
may flow upon the pieces of marble. 
The gas wiu be delivered through F, 
and a neutral solution of chloride ot 
calcium will continue to flow off 
through o. 



The strenzth of the current of gas 
may be regulated at will by means of 
the faucet D. 

Uoet of the gas is generated in the 
upper layers in Bie cylinder. Near the 
bottom it is almost imperceptible. 

Similarly, the apparatus is employed 
for the generation of hydrogen or of 
hydrosufthuric acid — zmc, sulphuric 
acid and a concentrated solution of 
sulphate of zinc being used in the 
former case, while ferrous sulphide, 
sulphuric acid, and a concentrated so- 
lution of sulphate of iron (ferrous 
sulphate) are employed in the latter 
caae.—ZeitMh. f. Anal. Chem., 1863, 
B29. 

Hints about Corks. 

A cx>RK should always be as far 
as possible adapted not only to the 
bottle or jar it is intended to "stop," 
but also to the fiuid or substance 
intended to be preserved therein. 
Thus very volatile hquids can be 
kept far better without material loss 
with the aid of a really good cork 
properly prep^^ for its work than 
if a glass stopper of the average bad- 
ly-fitting kind be employed. We 
will presume that everybody nowa- 
days knows how to eonen corks by 
" pressing " and boiling, ete., and also 
how to select good ones. If good sound 
corks, after being thoroughly "soak- 
ed," be immersed for a few hours in 
water at 130° P., containing about two 
and one-half per cent of gelatin and 
four or five per cent glycerin, and are 
then taken out and dried carefully, it 
will be found that the loss of any vola- 
tile fluid, such as chloroform, etner, or 
petroleum spirit, kept in bottles stopped 
with corks so treated will be compara- 
tively insiguiflcant. 

Cor^ are discolored and rendered 
friable by various chemical solutions, 
nitric acid, tincture of iodine, and the 
permannmates being amongst the 
worst onendws in this respect; they 



may be protected, and rendered proof 
against the action of acids, alkkUes, 
and oxidizing agenta, by (after " soft- 
ening" in the usual way) drying them 
and allowing them to digest at about 
180° to 140° F. in a nurture of seven 
ptu1» of vaseline and two parte of white 
par^Efln wax until, when pressed under 
the warm fluid, no air bubbles are 
emitted from them. After being gently 
wiped and allowed to cool, the corks 
are ready for use, and they will then 
be foimd to resist corrosive liquids in 
the cdid.SIonthly Magazine. 

Remedy for Comedones. 

Thk remedy is acetic acid which is 
conveniently apphed in the following 
way : make an ointment of kaoUn 
(potter's clay), four parts; glycerin, 
three parte ; acetic acid, two parts. 
Cover the part affected in the evening; 
after several days most of them come 



Josfii R DB LUAHOO recommends an 
apparatus constructed as shown in 
the cut, fortheeeneration of hydrosul- 

Ehuric acid. His principal object was 
) avoid, after the recedmg of the acid 
from the generator, the influence of 
the oxygen of the air upon the wet 
bBgmenbB of ferrous sulphide, which 
are rapidly coated with alayer of basic 
salt. 

A is the generator, closed below by 
a loosely fitting glass-ball (at b), upon 
which small glass-pearls are placed, 
and upon these the ferrous sulphide. 
The bottom part bears a tubulure, to 
Which is attached a siphon (the outer 
end of which is slightly turned up) 
which is made to dip into a tall cylin- 
der containing the acid. The genera- 
tor bears in ite neck a cork, carrying a 
delivery tube provided with a stop- 
cock and flnally ends in the dehve^ 
piece n which is made to dip into water. 



der B is rai^ by block^ until the level 
of the acid stands higher thaji the 
mark d. Then by sucking at n, the 
acid will be siphoned over. When the 
development of gas is to be discontin- 
ued, the faucet at c is closed, or rather 
rapidly closed and opened in succes- 
sion, whereby the pressure of the re- 
maining gas drives over the excess of 
acid into the cylinder without empty- 
ing it entirely. The cylinder is &en 
placedso that the level of acid is below 
d, that is, below the line at which the 
glass-pearls in the generator are in 
contact with the pieces of ferrous sul- 
phide. 

One of the editors of the Zeitech. f. 
Anal. Chem. (1883, 654) from which 
the above is taken, suggests that the 
suction at n may be rendered super- 
fiuouB by fixing a cork in the neck of 
the cylinders, inserting a short glass- 
tube, and blowing into it. This cork 
can easily be so adjusted that it will 
not interfere with a rapid raising or 
lowering of the cylinder B. 



Sulphide of Zino in Lupus. 

Dr. Duhrdio, of PhiladelphiiL re- 
commends the following formula as 
valuable for a wash in lupus erythe- 
matosus: 
B Zinci sulphatis. 

Potass. Bulphidi A5 3 ss. 

Aquse rosse | iiiss. 

Alcohol 3iij. 

with the occasional addition ot a few 
minims of glycerin. — Phil. Mai. Times. 



Canoer Remedy. 

A WRiTKR in the Br. Medical Journal 
speaks highly of "cleavers" (Qalium 
Aparine)' as a cancer remedy. He 
claims that a local application reduces 
the size and relieves the pain of the can- 
ceij and writes that in Hertfordshire 
it IS used also internally. The mode 
is to give an aperient and enjoin 
a simple diet; the patient to take 
W. of the jmce of the plant twice 
djuly. At ib.e same time an oint- 
ment of the juice should be applied 
to the sore, frequently renewed. 
Though recovery is gradual, it is 
claimed that one ulcer was healed in 
three months. 

Parosmia Acdd. 

This is a new remedy emplc^ed by 
Professor Winiwarter in cancerous cmd 
scrofulous swellings. It is used by in- 
jecting daily three drops of a one-per- 
cent solution of the acid, which treat- 
ment causes the tumor to soften and 
decrease in size, the dead tissue is 
thrown off, and disappears in about a 
month. No curative effects upon can- 
cer itself have been observed nom the 
remedy. 



Hippurato of Sodium. 

HiPPTKATE of sodium is said to 
be now attracting attention as a 
remedy for diseases in which the ex- 
cretion of uric acid in excess forms 
a prominent feature. A few months 
ago, Dr. Garrod called attention to 
the fact (Lancet, April 21st, p. 672) 
that solutions of the alhahne hip^ 
purates, when added to and fJlowed 
to remain for some hours with those of 
urates, caused the disappearance of 
uric acid, so that it could not, after the 
addition of hydrochloric acid, be de- 
tected either by the microscope or by 
the murexide test. This action of hip- 
puric acid upon uric acid is supposed 
by Dr. Garrod to take place in tlie uri- 
nary organs of herbivorous anim als, 
since unc acid is found in the urine ot 
suckling calves, but not when the ani- 
mals feed entirely on v^etable food, 
hippuric acid being then found in the 
urme instead of uric. The urine of 



Garrod therefore prefers the use of al- 
kaline salts of hippuric acid, giving 
also some alkaUne citrate if there be 
abnormal acidity of the urine. He 
states that in cases of gout, gravel, and 
calculus he has obtained great advan- 
tage from the use of hippurate and 
benzoato of sodium, preferring the 
salte of potassium and lithium when he 
wishes to increase the quantity of the 
urinary excretion. Benzoate of sodium 
has a similar action to the hippurate, 
as might be expected from ttie met that 
benzoic acid when absorbed from the 
stomach takes up glycerin, and becomes 



urine. The use of a vegetable dtot 
which would eive rise to the formation 
of benzoic or hippuric acid in the sys- 
tem might, Dr. Garrod thinks, be de- 
vised for those who suffer from the 
diseases above mentioned. ^Pharm. 
Journal. 
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EDITOEIAL. 



Attention has been drawn to the 
fact that, by distilling birch-bark with 
water, an essential oil is obtained, 
which is, to all intents and purposes, 
identical with true wintergreen oil, 
differing only by the absence of a 
peculiar terpene (probably only lost 
through bad manipulation) in the 
former, and by their different specific 
gravities. 

It has also been found, during the 
past year or so, that oil of wintergreen 
is an excellent substitute for salicylic 
add as a remedy for rheumatism, the 
results obtained with it at Bellevue 
Hospital (New York) showing that it 
is even preferable to the latter, as it 
bfl ff less tendency to disarrange the 
stomach. 

Not long ago, it was observed that 
the oil of wintergreen administered 
to the patients appeared to be weaker 
and less effective than formerly. 
After considerable trouble, it was as- 
certained that the * * oil of wintergeeen " 
received for some time past was the 



commercial oil always supplied when 
simply "oil of wintergreen" is de- 
manded. Most or all of this oil has 
heretofore been consumed merely as 
a flavoring agent, particularly by con- 
fectioners, and the fact that it is used 
as an internal medicine has not yet 
had time to extend its purifying in- 
fluence back to the original manu- 
facturer or shipper. 

When this apparent deficiency in 
the oil was noticed, and its origin as- 
certained, efforts were made to obtain 
real, genuine oil of wintergreen (made 
from gaultheria), and this was ac- 
complished without much difficulty. 
Every respectable wholesale house 
should hereafter be in a position to 
offer the real oil of wintergreen for in- 
ternal use. As no chemical tests are 
yet known which can distinguish the 
genuine from the false oil, reliance 
must be placed upon the character of 
the houses who deal in it. It requires 
special precaution to assure one^s self, 
whether an "oil of wintergreen" of- 
fered by the distillers in the coimtry 
is genuine or not, since many either 
substitute the oil of birch for it entirely, 
or at least mix the two oils. But we 
know that the genuine oil can be had. 

So far it appears that the true oil of 
wintergreen has a more prompt action 
and requires to be given in smaller 
doses than oil of birch. 



The State Board of Health, Lunacy, 
and Charity, of Massachusetts, has in- 
augurated a war against adulterators 
of drugs. For the present, the Broad 
appears to confine itself to whole- 
sale dealers, who have, perhaps, bet- 
ter facilities for ascertaining the 
purity and strength of the prepara- 
tions they sell than the retailer. At 
all events, it seems to be quite proper 
that a beginning be made at the 
wholesale end of the live. 

The cases so far brought into court 
referred to the sale of tinctiure of opi- 
um below the standard of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia, samples of which tinc- 
ture had been assayed by Prof. Daven- 
port, of the Board of Health. 

Two firms were convicted of the 
offense and fined ; both appealed to a 
higher court. Another firm escaped 
conviction only by the fact that the 
judge decided that the salesman who 
had sold * the tincture was not an 
authorized .agent of .the firm. Other 
prosecutions are shortly expected, 
and if the efforts of the Boeuxl of 
Health are continued, in a spirit of 
fairness and impartiality, much good 
will no doubt result to the profession 
and the public. 

In this connection it deserves to be 
mentioned that, at a recent monthly 
meeting of the Boston Druggists' Asso- 
ciation, a resolution was adopted, ask- 
ing the State Boord of Health "to 
send an official notice to any drug- 
gist who shall dispense an article in 
violation of law, and that prosecu- 
tions be made only when the article 
is sold after such notice has been 
sent." It seems to us eminently just 
and proper that this course should 
be adopted, as it will remove one of 



the most serious objections to a suc- 
cessful administration of the law, al- 
though it may not be requisite in law. 



In our last issue we published an 
abstract of an official report of the 
United States consul at Liege and 
Verviers, directed to the Secretary of 
State, in which the writer draws the 
attention of manufacturers of i>atent 
medicines to the fact that, in his opin- 
ion, there is not a better place for dis- 
posing of their wares than Belgiimi. 
Want of space prevented us from plac- 
ing on record our own views and com- 
ments at that time, but we cannot let 
this number pass out of oiu: hand, 
without expressing our surprise that 
a search after a market for Ameri 
can patent medicine should be consid- 
ered one of the legitimate functions of 
a United States consul. It is humili- 
ating to see the efforts made by the 
enlightened portion of the press and of 
the public, to curtail the promiscuous 
sale of nostrums, oftot by the officious 
and official action of a person accred- 
ited abroad by the State Department 
who seems to forget that he is actually 
offering an insult to the people among 
whom he resides, by publicly declaring 
them willing and anxious to swallow 
and pay for all the trash that may be 
sent over to them. Surely, there are 
himdreds of other commodities far 
more suitable and acceptable to these 
people, if they w<»re really sp unso- 
phisticated and gullible as our consul 
paints them. We shall probably soon 
hear of some of our consuls accepting 
an agency for the Kentucky or Louisi- 
ana Lottery, or for an oleomargarine 
factory, or some similar enterprise 
fiouri^iing amongst us. 



In spite of the efforts of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Retail 
Druggists' Association to enlist co-ope 
ration, there is, we regret to say, but 
little enthusiasm shown outside of the 
Committee itself, if we except one 
writer who is in no sense a retailer, 
and whose effort in this, as in other 
directions, impress one quite favorably 
with his skill in attracting public at- 
tention. 

In Philadelphia, where the evils of 
rate-cutting are said to be very appar- 
ent, a well organized and earnest effort 
to form a local protective association 
has completely failed, and the proposi- 
tion to organize a stock company in 
this city to cut out the " cutters " has, 
apparently, resulted in leading the 
general public to purchase fewer 
* ' patents " in anticipation of still lower 
prices when the Association stores are 
opened. 

The feeling which now appears to be 
increasing among pharmacists is in 
favor of restriction of business to legi- 
timate pharmacy. Some of the most 
successful retail establishments in this 
city (excepting those which surrepti- 
tiously deal in alcoholic drinks) are 
those which have suppressed, so far as 
possible, all business of other kinds, 
and developed, instead, special lines of 
maniifacturing, in connection with a 
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<»refuUy-conducted prescription trade. 
On the ofcher hand, we know of 
one establishment which in former 
years was a favorite among phy- 
fddans and whose label on a pack- 
age was equivalent to a guarantee of 
the best pharmaceutical skill and e^- 
"Cellence of materials. Of late, however, 
a change in the proprietor and a dis- 
IXMdtion to trade on the strength of 
former reputation, and at the same 
time to cut prices and push the sale of 
nostrums, has nearly estranged from it 
the confidence of physicians and driven 
sway much of its most profitable busi- 
ness. 



A FEW of our subscribers have ex- 
pressed their regret that some of the 
reading matter of the American Druo- 
oiST is so mixed with the cuivertise- 
ments that they will be unable to sepa- 
rate them, as formerly could be done. 
This speaks more highly for the value 
of the *^ outside matter*^ than we had 
supposed it would merit, and leads us 
to say that a little observation will 
show them that, while the matter on 
the advertising pages may, at the time 
of its publication, be of interest — ^like 
inuch of the reading matter contained 
in the daily or weekly papers— it is 
not, like that in the body of the jour- 
nal, likely to be of permanent interest or 
worthy of being bound up and pre.^ 
served for future reference. The Edi- 
tors exercise some care in selecting for 
the main portion of the journal that 
which will prove of future as well as of 
immediate benefit to its readers, and 
will make liberal use of the columns 
adjoining the advertisements to give 
space for items of more ephemeral 
character. If, however, any reader 
should think it desirable to preserve 
an occasional item published there, he 
will usually find each article complete 
within the limits of the column ; it will 
never have other reading-matter on 
its back, and on the side next to the 
edge of the leaf is a broad n\argin on 
which can be pasted portions which 
may run over into another column; 
precisely the arrangement, in fact, 
which will enable him to place the 
whole in a scrap-book without the ne- 
cessity for leaving any portion loose so 
that the back of the cutting may be 
accessible, as would be the c€U9e with 
extracts cut from any other drug jour- 
nal. 

We will, moreover, again remind 
our subscribers that, with every leaf 
€uided to the advertising pages, tJiey will 
get, in future, another column of this 
reading-matter. We can also promise 
them that we shall consume very little 
space in the body of the journal with 
editorial fault-finding, complaints that 
other journals take our articles without 
credit, advertisements of books which 
the editors or publishers sell, reminders 
to delinquent subscribers, etc. And 
we hope that we may not often be 
called upon to enter into such explana- 
tions, like the above, of matters which 
should be understood with the exercise 
of a little attention. 



The general principles adopted by 
the Commission for the elaboration of 



the OubanpfaarmacopoBiashowadesire 
to bring the work up to the demands 
of the period, and will nearly all meet 
with approbation. Some of them, how- 
ever, are not quite acceptable to our 
way of thinking and oiu: experience, 
notably the resolution to divide the 
woric into three parts: 1. Medicinal 
substances, such as they are obtained 
from nature. 2. Chemicals of definite 
composition. 3. Simple or compound 
remedies prepared from the above. 
We are decidedly of the opinion 
that a single alphabetical sequence is 
much more useful and advantageous. 
Everybody in the United States is glad 
that the old division into ^'Primary '' 
cmd *^ Secondary list " and ** Prepara- 
tions," of former pharmacopoeias is 
abolished. 

Dr. Ramon Botet, to whom had been 
assigned to the duty of examining the 
contents of the officinal Spanish phar- 
macopoeia, with a view of proposing 
the abolishment of antiquated articles, 
made a report in consequence of which 
not lees than 315 articles of the Materia 
Medica and 2S2 pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations are to be dismissed. 

We consider this a great advance, 
and by perusing the report contained in 
the JRepertorio de Farmacia, of Decem- 
ber, 1883, we see that there is a real 
spirit of progress and emulation plainly 
visible in this work. If carried through 
with the same spirit, the result will be 
of great value to Spanish pharmacy 
and will extend its infiuence to the 
mother-coimtry . It is to be hoped that 
the '* tail will wag the dog " and wake 
it up. 

Thefts in the Drug Trade. 

Spbasino of the considerable losses 
by theft on the part of dishonest em- 
ployees, the Oilj Paint and Drug Be- 
porter lately remarked that there are 
four places in this neighborhood where 
such goods are principally disposed of, 
two of them being in New York, one 
in Brookl3m, and one in Williamsburg. 
Illustrating the coolness with which 
some of the thieves carry on their busi- 
ness, it is said that recently a large 
box stood in the doorway of a New 
York drug establishment ready for 
shipment and containing many valua- 
ble orders for a western house. Dur- 
ing the morning a truck backed up ; 
the driver with some difficulty placed 
the box on board in the presence of a 
member of the firm and drove off. 
Subsequently inquiry was made about 
its shipment and an investigation re- 
vealed the fact that it had been stolen 
while a member of the firm, who 
thought that the truckman belonged 
to the establishment, watched the pro- 
ceeding. 

Fraudulent Norwegian Ck>d-Iiver 
Oil, so it is said, has of late been sold 
in considerable quantities in New York 
by persons who make use of empty 
barrels formerly containing oil which 
was genuine. The spurious oil is said 
to be a mixture of Newfoimdland and 
American cod and seal oils. One 
well-known New York house, who 
have made a specialty of their oil, have 



long been reported to derive their sup- 
ply from the **moesbunkers'* about 
the eastern end of Long Island. 



Quinine in French Hospitals. —A 
Frenchman was convicted last year of 
putting French cinchonidine into pure 
sulphate of quinine of foreign manu- 
facture, and then selling it as pure 
sulphate of quinine to the ''Assistance 
Publique,^^ for use in the hospitals. 
This body has lately stipulated that in 
future only sulphate of quinine of 
French manufacture will be accepted, 
and the Bepertoire de Pharmacie (says 
the Chemist and Druggist) remarks, 
''We can only applaud this action, 
which is as intelligent as it is patrio- 
tic !" 



Injury to the Liebig Statue at 
Munich. — On the night of November 
7th, some unknown person applied 
some corrosive fiuid to the statue of 
Liebig at Munich and occasioned great 
injury, the fiuid eating into the marble. 
The injury effected has been examined 
by a scientific commission, including 
Baeyer and Pettenkof er, and they be- 
lieve that it was accomplished by a 
mixture of strong acids applied by a 
syringe. They believe that the damage 
done can be repaired ; but they say it 
will be a long time before the stains 
can be removed. The police offer a 
reward of 1,000 marks for the discovery 
of the perpetrator of this outrage. 



The British.Mint has discarded carats 
and carat-grains, and will hereafter in- 
dicate the fineness of precious metals 
by decimals, in accordance with the 
usage long since adopted by the Conti- 
nental mints. 



The annual death-rate of St. Peters 
burg is over 51 per thousand. 



Correction.— A San Francisco cor- 
respondent calls attention to an error 
in an article on page 16 of this Jour- 
nal, for January, where graphite or 
plumbago is spoken of as carbonate of 
iron, instead of an allotropic form of 
carbon, as it really is. 



•♦• 



Kew England Medical Register.— 
A new edition (1S84), revised by Dr. 
Francis H. Brown, will shorUy be pub- 
lished by Cupi^es, Upham & Co., Bos- 
ton. 

Liunbago may be quickly relieved 
by binding a piece of enameled cloth, 
such as is used to cover tables, over 
the loins outside of the fiannel shirt. 
Profuse perspiration is produced, 
which rapidly relieves the pain. — Sci. 
Amer. 

Treatment of Warts. — ^A plaster of 
black soap, applied each night for a 
fortnight, according to M. Vidal, will 
soften a wart so that it may be scraped 
off. The treatment by M. Cellier is to 
transfix the principal wart with the 
point of a pm, the head of which is 
then to be held in the fiame of a candle 
until the wart is destroyed; it will 
drop off in a few days. The remaining 
warts will then usually disapx)ear. — La 
France MMiccUe. 
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To Hake Amioa Plaster. 
Take French isinglass, 1 ounce ; warm 
water, 1 pint ; glycerin, 1 ounce ; tincture 
of arnica, half an ounce. Soak isinglass 
in a little warm water, for twenty- 
four hours ; then evaporate nearly all 
the water by gentle heat. Dissolve 
the residue in a little proof spirits of 
wine, and strain the whole through a 
[necfl of open . linen. The strained 
mass should be a stiff jelly, when cool. 
Fasten a piece of silk or sarsenet on a 
wooden &ame with tacks or thread. 
Melt the jelly, and apply it to the ailk 
thinly and evenly with a badger hair 
brush. A second coatine must be ap- 
plied when the first lias dried. When 
both are dry, apply over the whole 
surface two or tiuee coatings of bal- 
sam of Peru. This plaster remains 
quite pliable, and never breaks. 

Plastia Clay for Suppomtories. 

The use of plastic claj^ as a convenient 
material for suppositories in some cases 
is recommended by Dr. Trippier. The 
ordinary sculptors' modeUuiK clay is 
used, the medicaments being dissolTed 
in water, and then worked into a mass; 
in this way, salts of iron and copper, 
alum, or even vegetable extracts may 
be incorporated by taking proper pre- 
cautions. Dr. Tnppier appears tocon- 
tonplate supplying patients with the 
medicated clay, so that they can break 
off a portion and mould it between the 
fingers as required. Although the 
mass may easily be maintained of a 
proper consiBtence in a vessel placed in 
a plate containing water and covered 
by a bell^lass, it is liable to liarden if 
exposed in the open air; but this may 
be prevented by the use of glycerin, 
which is said to have the adcUtional 
advantage of giving stabihty to a 
potassium iodide mixture. The for- 
mula given for such a mass is : Clay, 
600 grammes; water, 50 grammes; po- 
tassium iodide, 30 grammes; glycerm, 
100 grammes. 

Souroe of the Aotive FropertieB of 
Jequirity. 
FusTHER experiments undertaken 
by MM. ComiJl and Berlioz with a 
new to determine the general action 
on the body of the microbes found in 
an infusion of jequirity, Abrua pre- 
catoriua, have led them to the con- 
clusion that these bacteria are the 
sole active principle in producing the 
medicinal effects of the seeds. The 
infusion deprived of the bacteria by 
filtration alter M. Qautier's process 
produced no pathological effects, while 
the subcutaneous injection of a solu- 
tion of the ciTStallized principle, pre- 
pared by M. diapoteau from the seeds, 
produced no appreciable effects [Comp- 
tes JtendiM, xcvii., p. 679) .—Pftarm. 
Jour, and Tixins. 



" Salt Uoiiths." 
A COKRESPOiirDEirr of The DntggM 
says: My notion of a proper '"salt 
mouth " 18 to have ^i amethyst or 
amber-colored bottle made in the shape 
of a can without shoulder. To have 
the lid too large for the glass can, 
to have an outeide ring on the can, 
so that a ring of rubber, gutta percha, 
cork, or thelike will protect the con- 
tents from the air. You can without 
trouble wash such bottle inside and 
out Contents easily emptied. They 
can be made as pretty and showy as 
the ordinary salt mouth, and have the 
advantage of being approachable with 
the bom spoon and scoop. Also a 
slide should be made for a mica libel. 
In the top or lid is a good place for 
retail marks and cost pnce. The ordi- 
nary salt mouth, no matter what sort 
of glass, is difBcult to cleanse. This, I 
think, obviates that trouble, and does 
not detract from the beauty of shelf- 



Borlo Acid not Harmleaa. 
Theer is a case reported in Schmidt's 
Jahrtmcher following the use of an in- 
jection of a four-per-cent solution for 
chronic diarrhosa, and the Med. Reord 
reports a death superveningupon its 
enemal use in an ulcer. The cases 
teach us that boracic acid is not so 
harmless as is usually supposed, and 
warn us to be cautious in its use, either 

Sure or in such combinations as borax, 
oro-glycerin. 

Bad Efibcrts item Taaeline. 

Atb meeting of the Cincinnati Acad- 
emy of Medicine, it was stated that the 
vaseline used at present is not the same 
preparation that was formerly em- 
ployed. In several instances it has 
caused eczema in sensitive skins. A 
Glerman pharmacist examined six dif- 
ferent specimens recently and found 
that nearly all of them were acid ; be- 
sides the n-ee acids they contain some 
sulphuric and sulphurous acids. 

NoTK.— ^There seems to be some mis- 
take about this. Probably some of the 
numerous petroleum omtments, re- 
cently put on the market, were found 
to have this disagreeable property. — 
Ed. a. D. 



Eau de Cologne. 



II. 
porta 
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A NEW SIPHON. 

Fr. Bode and Al. Wiupf are the 
German patentees (No. 23,7M) of an 
apparatus for siphoning liquids which 
is here illustrated. 

The short leg of the siphon is surround- 
ed by a cylinder the CKittom of which 
has a hole closed by a valve. When 
the short limb is immersed in liquid, 
the cylinder is filled to the level of the 
surrounding fluid. Then, by blowing 
into either of the tubes E or F, the 
the other beine closed meanwhile, the 
valve is closed and the liquid in the 

3 Under is driven into the siphon un- 
sufflcient has reached the long leg to 
start the automatic flow. 

Abrotine. 
The common southern-wood (Arte- 
mi»ia Abrotanutn) is reported by 
M. Craveri {L" Union Pharm., iiiv., 
410), to yield a crystallizable alka- 
loid, which he has named "abro- 
tine." The sulphate, hydrochlorato 
and citrate have been prepared, all of 
which crystallize well, and the hydro- 
chlorate is very soluble in water. 
Some preliminary physiological ex- 
periments with abrotme have been 
made by Dr. P. Giacova, who finds it 
to lower the temperature of the body, 
and to stop the action of a frog's heart 
in a few minutes. The alkaloid and 
its salts appear also to possess the 
property of preventing the putrefac- 
tion of albuminoid matter. — Pharm. 
Jour, and TVaiw. 

£ucalyptu8 in Baldness.-^A Cali- 
fornia pbysician was in the habit of 
j pounding to a pulp the leaves of euca- 
I lyptus, which he applied to his head 
I for the cure of headache, and was sur- 
I prised to And a new and abundant 
I crop of hair commence to grow. 



parts 1 
Oil of Orange Peel 150 

" " Lemon 

" " Bergamot 

" " Neroh (higaiade).. 

" " Neroli (petale) 

" " Eoeemary 

[Deodorized] Spirit 40,000 

Either of these formuke may be 
used. Dissolve the oils of orange, lem- 
on, and bergamot in 30,000 (I.) or 3,0O0 
(II.) parts of pure wine-alcohol, and. the 
oils (1.) or oil (II.) of neroli in l,0OO of 
finest, genuine grain alcohol. Set 
both solutionB aside for a few A^-ys, 
in a shady place. Then mix them in a 
retort and distil. To the distillate 
add the oil of rosemary and let the 
product season as long as possible in a 
shady and cool place 

The oils must be the very finest and 
perfectly fresh. The two Kinds of al- 
cohol should be selected with care [in 
this country it will be impracticable to 
use any but grain-alcohol], for upon 
them aepends the secret of ma-hiTig- 
a really good eau de Coloe^e, because 
each of them has its pwiiiiiar ethereal 
odor. [If these two different spints 
cannot oe obtained, then deodorized 
alcohol must be used, as we have 
already indicated in the formula. In 
fact, uie experience of perfumers in 
this coimtry is altogether on the side 
of deodorized alcohoLand opposed to- 
any fusel odor.] The distillation 
should never be omitted as the product 
is thereby greatly improved. But, if . 
it is inconvenient to do so, the next 
best thing to do is, to heat the whole 
mixture in a vessel closed with cotton, 
placed in hot water, for a few minutes- 
to 60" C. (140° F.). 

- Another important factor to improve 
its flavor is to keep it for a long time 
before using it. To avoid this loaB of 
time, it has oeen proposed to cause the 
liquid to flow from a reservoir or bottle 
through a spirally coiled, very narrow 
g^ass-tube exposed to tiie direct rays 
of the sun into a vessel placed below 
and to repeat this process a number of 
timea This is said to be most effec- 
tive if done during the forenoon, 
while the rays of the sun are active 
without being too heating. 

The product prepared after formula 
I. approaches that known in trade as 
" Spnngbrunn," having a specific odor 
of orange peeL That made after II. 
resembles the kind known as " Jii- 
hchsplatz 4 " which has a characteristic 
odor of orange flowers. No. I. is en- 
livening, refreshing, and sweet in 
odor; No. II. more "' sleepy," or, as it 
is termedj more " high-toned." — Ai>. 
YomXoea m Sdfenfabnkant. 

[Note by Ed. A. D.— Those who have 
occasion to use oil of orange peel for 
cologne or other flavoring, will do well 
to procure the oil of the Curasao 
orange, which is the finest oil of 
orange known. It may be had from 
dealers in essential oils. Just now it 
can be had from Fritesche and Co., 
New York.] 

On the Phormaoopoaial Bule of Pre- 
paring Diluted Alcohol f^m Al- 
cohol of Any Higher Strength. 
Unpek the heading of Alcohol Dilu- 
tum, the U. S. Pharmacopoeia has the 
following passage: 

"Diluted Alcohol of this strength 
[containing 45 per cent by weight of 
absolute tdcohol] may be prepared 
from alcohol of any higher percentage 
by the following rule in which all 
terms denote weight: Divide the 
alcoholic percentage of the alcohol to 
be diluted by 45.5 and subtract 1 
from the quotient. This gives the 
number of parte of water to De added 
to <me part of the alcohol. " 

In commenting upon this. Dr. Adolph 
Tscheppe says: Many who are not ta- 
miliar with mathematical expressions. 
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subtract the 1 from the last place of 
the decimals, instead of from the whole 
number in front of the decimal point. 
It would have been more intelligible if 
the quotient had been made to ezpresa: 
the number of parts to which one part 
of the given alcohol should be diluted. 
Still more simple is a rule which re- 
quires no calculation at all and which, 
Av^hen once understood, can never be 
again f orgottexi, namely : 

The dilution is to be made in inverse 
proportion to the respective percent- 
a.ges (of the given and the desired alco- 
hols). 

For instance, if an alcohol has been 
f ound^ by means of the areometer, to 
coutcon 62 per cent of absolute alcohol, 
then 45.5 parts of this must be diluted 
to 62 parts in order to obtain an alco- 
hol oi 45.5 parts of absolute alcohol. 

If a pound, or anv other definite 
quantity, of such an alcohol is to be di- 
luted in the same ratio, then the well- 
known rule of three (or proportion) 
will solve the problem: 



45.5 : 62 = 16 oz. 
a: = 22.08 oz. 



X, 



That is, a pound (or 16 oz.) of a 62 per 
cent alcohol must be diluted with 
enough water to weigh 22.06 oz. in 
order to furnish officinal diluted alco- 
hol of 45 per cent. 

And if a definite weight is be to ob- 
tained, the proportion is simply in- 
verted. Supposmg the problem to be : 
It is required to prepare 80 ounces (by 
weight) of a 45.6 per cent alcohol (that 
is, diluted alcohol) from a 62 per cent 
alcohol. How much^of the latter must 
be taken? 



62 :45.5=:80oz. 
a; = 68 oz. 



X 



That is, 58 oz. must be diluted with 
water to make 89 oz. — Pharm. Rund- 
schau (Hoffmann's), 1888, 269. 

On Testing fbr Arsenic, Partioularly 
in Subnitrate of Bismuth.* 

Thb test for arsenic by evolving hy- 
drogen gas from an alkaline solution 
(in presence of zinc and iron), has been 
repeatedly recommended, and has also 
yielded the best results in Prof. Beich- 
ardt's hands, so that it was finally 
adopted by tne Pharmacopoeia 0>m- 
mission. Soon after the puolication of 
the Gterm. Phann., however, it was 
condemned by manufacturers, by Ha- 
ger and others. Schlickum even states 
that he added quite considerable quan- 
tities of solution of arsenite of potas- 
sium to the subnitrate without fiiiHi>g 
it again by means of the test. 

Prof. Beichardt had already drawn 
attention, in an article published in 
1880 (Arch, d, Pharm,, 214, p. 1, sqq.), 
to the fact that arsenettea hydro^n 
effected the complete and immediate 
reduction of nitrate of silver only if 
the solution of the latter contained a 
considerable excess of nitric acid. 

At first the Pharmacopoeia Oommis- 
sion had worded the arsenic test so 
that the gas was to be conducted into 
such an acidulated solution : but. when 
the whole reaction was ordered to be 
performed in one test-tube and the gas 
t) be made to strike against paper 
wetted with silver solution, it was over- 
looked that this solution must be add. 

The neutral concentrated solution of 
nitrate of silver has been condemned 
as being too delicate, since it is decom- 
posed even by contact with the air. It 
was also supposed that the mtric acid 
of the submtrate of silver could be re- 
duced to ammonia (NHt) and thus vi- 
tiate the test. 

It is well known that hydrogen is ca- 
pable of reducing a neutral solution of 
silver (sulphate, nitrate, or acetete of 
silver) according to Gmelin-Eraut. 

The first series of experiments de- 
tailed by Prof. Beichardt concerned the 

* Abstract from a paper bv Prof. E. lUsichardt on 
Subniirato of Bismuth and Its Bzaminatlon, pub- 
liiiUwl in ^19 4rafr, 0. i%(vrm.^ August, xm. 



Behavior of Hydrogen towards Paper 
wet with Silver Solution. 

Three different solutions were ex- 
perimented with, viz. : 1, a solution of 
1 in 2; 2, one containing 1 in 20; 3, 
another of 1 in 2, to which an equal 
volume of officinal nitric acid had been 
added. 

On bringing hydrogen evolved from 
an alkaline solution jree from arsenic 
in contact with the first solution, the 
latter became colored at once or after 
one minute. In the case of the second 
this occuired after some time. In that 
of the third no change was observed 
oven after several hours. 

It is to be observed, that zinc alone 
added to solution of soda evolves al- 
most BO hvdrogen at all ; but it does so 
at once wnen in contact with iron. It 
is customary to select zinc filings and 
ironwire ; or iron filings and fragments 
of zinc; but it is necessary that the 
metals shall be in contact in several 
places. 

If the test-tube in which the reaction 
is made is covered with paper wet 
with silver solution, there is a risk of 
the silver being reduced on the outer 
surfaces by cer&in gases contained in 
the air. To avoid this error, Prof. 
Beichardt repeated the experiments so 
that the silver paper was held within 
the test-tube by notehes in corks, with 
which the test-tube was loosely stop- 
pered. 

Even in this case the same resulte as 
above were obtained, except that it 
required a somewhat longer time to 
color the paper. The acidulated solu- 
tion, however, remained uncolored 
even after twenty-foiu- hours. 

In another experiment, hydrogen 
gas was first passed through a strongly 
acidulated edlver solution, which there- 
fore, must retain sulphuretted, arse- 
netted, and antimonetted hydrogen. 
The waited eas was then maae to pass 
through a tube containing successively 
paper-strips wet with the above three 
solutions. In this case the same result 
was again obtained. 

From these experiments it resulte 
that neutral* silver solutions are alto- 
gether unsuitable for this test. 

The next question investigated by 
Prof. Beichardt was this, whether any 
of the nitric acid present during the 
reaction was reduced to ammonia. 
While a faint evolution of ammonia 
was obtained on pushing the reaction 
(particularly on the application of 
heat), this was nevertheless found to 
be so small as not to interfere with the 
silver solution, provided it was proper- 
ly acidulated. 

Next he studied the 

Behavior of hydrogen evolved from an 

alkaline solution towards arsenious 

and arsenic acid, 

[^ote.— In order that the following 
may be properly understood, we quote 
'^ here the arsenic test prescribed under 
Bismuihum svbnitricum by the Ger- 
man Pharm., II. 

^' When heated with solution of soda 
in excess, it evolves no vapor of ammo- 
nia; if the filtrate [from the previous 
reaction] be warmed in a test-tube con- 
taining a few pieces of bright iron- wire 
and a Uttle zinc fiUngs, the escaping 
gas ^ould not impjart any color to 
paper wet with solution of silver (1 in 
2) within one hour." 

The United Stetes Pharmacopoeia di- 
recto to use altuninium wire, in 

Elace of iron and zinc. Aluminium 
as at least this advantage that it is 
probably never contaminated with 
arsenic, while this is frequently the 
case with zinc. — Ed. A. D.j 

One experiment was made in the 
following manner: To a flask in which 
the above described test was being per- 
formed, one drop of Fowler's solution 
(corresponding to about 0.0004 gm. of 
arsenious acid) was added. The paper 
which had been wetted with acta solu- 
tion of diver, began to be discolored in 



a few memento, became distinctly so 
after two minutes, quite black after 
fifteen minutes, and an appreciable 
amount of arsenic separated m the al- 
kaline liquid, in brownish-black floc- 
culi, which rendered the whole liquid 
turbid. 

Another experiment showed that a 
quantity as small as 0.0000032 gm. or 
one-tweut j[ thousandth of a grain of ar- 
senious acid still gave a visible reac- 
tion. 

But Prof. Beichardt ascertained the 
important fact that arsenic acid (As«Ot) 
is not reduced to arsenious acid (Ass- 
0«) in an alkaline solution. 

In presence of arsenic acid, during 
the reaction, there is, therefore, no re- 
sponse whatever to the silver test; but 
tne least trace of arsenious acid is im- 
mediately indicated. 

Since uron, or zinc, or hydrogen in 
statu nascenti imder ordinary cir- 
cumstances, very rapidly reduce arse- 
nic to arsenious acid, it was attempted 
to bring about this reduction more 
promptly in the alkaline liquid, by 
continued heating, boiling, and shak- 
ing, but only with limited success and 
not of sufficient decisiveness to serve as 
proof of the presence of arsenic. 

All the preceding experimento were 
made in duphcate, botn with neutral 
and with acid solution of silver. The 
presence of nitric acid never interfered. 

(To be concluded.) 

A Test for Tin. 

The reaction between stennous chlo- 
ride and a solution of brucia in nitric 
acid is well known to chemisto; but, 
as far as the writer is aware, it has 
hitherto been used only for the detec- 
tion of brucia, and not as a test of 
tin. For the latter purpose, it pos- 
sesses several advantages over the 
ordincury test with mercuric chloride. 
It is more delicate, more striking, 
more convenient, cmd may be apphed 
imder conditions where the latter test 
cannot. 

Brucine Reagent, — To 1 decigramme 
of crystallized brucia add 1 cc, of pure 
nitric acid; when solution is complete, 
add 50 cc. of water, heat to boiling, and 
cool. 

The heating is not necessary, but 
renders the reagent somewhat more 
sensitive. It is of a permanent orange 
amber color. 

Use.—Jn the ordinary course of 
analysis, the sulphides of arsenic, anti- 
mony, and tin are obtained upon a fil- 
ter, and are digested with ammonium 
carbonate for the removal of arsenic. 
The residue is dissolved in strong hy- 
drochloric acid, the solution evapor- 
ated, diluted with water, and a strip of 
platinum and a strip of zinc placed in 
it, in contact, for several hours. 
Nascent hydrogen reduces antimony 
chloride to metal, which is deposited 
upon the platinum; and stannic chlo- 
ride to stannous chloride, which re- 
mains in solution. Now, if to a few 
drops of the brucine reagent, in a 
white dish, a drop of the solution 
containing stannous chloride be cuided, 
a distinct purple color is produced. 

Jn^ei/erenoc.— Neither zinc chloride 
nor nascent hydrogen produces any 
effect upon the reagent. Organic mat- 
ter does not interfere. Ammonium 
sulphide and SDdium hyposulphite act 
like stannous chloride. 

Delicacy and Limits. — By using a 
solution of stannous chloride repeat- 
edly diluted, it was found that a drop 
containing only 0.0000025 gramme, 
gave a distinct color after about one 
minute. A drop can twining 0.000002 
gramme gave a barely perceptible 
cloudiness with mercuric chloride. 
If the reagent be too dilute, the color 
is pale and the reaction indistinct. If 
excess of brucia be used, no purple 
color is produced, but a dirty green, or 
a decoloration resembling the morpnia 
reaction. — Charles R Dreyer, in 
Chem, News, Nov . 30th, 18S3. 
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The Kew Time System. 

The movement for a uniform stand- 
ard of time embodied in the plan of the 
i^way companies, which lately went, 
into effect, nas been given national 
countenance and importance by the 
action of the authorities at Washing- 
ton, and it is only a question of a c^ort 
time when it will spread to the whole 
country, if not to the whole continent. 
It has oeen discussed in many of the 
sessions of the several international 
scientific congresses which have met 






His next meridian, the one 75 degrees 
west of and five hours later than Green- 
wich, was to dominate New England 
and the Middle States and Quebec and 
Ontario in Canada. The tmrd was the 
meridian of 90 degrees, the six-hour 
meridian, being the longitude of New 
Orleans, and was to fix the time for 
the Missippi VaUey. The fourth that 
of Denver and Pike's Peak — ^namely, 
105 degrees, seven hours later than 
Greenwich — ^was to govern the timie of 
the Bocky Moimtain Section, and the 
fifth that of Scmta Barbara, CaJLfomiia 



with the lonntude of Greenwich. Tkeix 
the twenty-four heavy lines, which in 
the revolution of the earth are just ah 
hour apart in coming vertically beiiea1>li 
the sun, will represent the twenty-four 
arbitrary meridians, each of whicl:i., 
starting at Greenwich, is to give tlie 
time to the coimtry halfway each sidle 
of it, or, in the case of the ^obe, to 
the space between the light lines. 

NothinK could be simpler than tlie 
plan as adopted. It divides our coxi.ti- 
tinent into four breadths or belts of 
fifteen degrees each (the equivalent of 
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PACIFIC DIVISION. 
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11 A.M. 12 Noon. 
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1 P.M. 
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2 P.M. 
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Victoria, V.l. 
Olympia, 

W. T. 
Astoria, Or. 
Salem, Or. 
San Francifl- 
00, Gal. 
Sacramento, 



Walla Walla, 
W. T. 

Boisee City, 
Idaho. 

Lewiston, 

Idaho. 



•s 



Fort Benton, 
Mont. 

Helena, 

Mont. 

Cheyenne 
City, Wy. 



VirginiaCity , Salt Lake 
Nev. City, Utah. 



Marysville, 

Cal. 
Montery, 

Cal. 
Carson City, 
Nev. 
Stockton, 

Cal. 
S. Barbara, 

Cal. 



Cal. Cedar aty, 



Utah. 
San Diego, 

Cal. 
3an Pedro, 

Cal. 
San Bemar- 
dina, CaL 
Fort Yuma, 
Ariz 



Ogden City, 

Utah. 
Provost City, 

Utah. 
Prescot City, 

Ariz. 
Santa F6. 

N. M. 
Albuquerque, 

N. M. 
Chihuahua, 
Mex. 



Bismark, 

Dak. 
Ft. Kearney, 

Neb. 
Ft. Liaramie, 

Wy. 
Denver, Col. 
Colorado 

Citjr, Col. 
Ft. Atkinson, 

Kan. 
Austin, Tex. 
Corpus Cristi, 

Tex. 
Brownsville, 

Tex. 
Matamoras, 

Mex. 
Monterey, 

Mex. 



in Europe within the past two or 
three years, and at no distant day will 
prevail throughout the civilized world. 
In Washington the economic merits of 
the system have been so readily seen 
that, by direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, the new standard will be 
substituted for the local time of the 
national capital, and, as the Secretary 
of the Interior is the official who con- 
trols the Land Office and the great 
Western reservations, his action means 
the adoption of standard time in the 
regulation of the clocks and business 
of that department all over the United 
States. Tne facilities of the Washing- 
ton Observatory will be employed m 
determining the exact time for the 
lon^tudes of the eastern and central 
divisions of the United States, while 
that for the Rocky Mountain district 
and the Pacific slopes will probably be 
furnished from the local station at 
Pike's Peak. 

The hearty encouragement given the 
new stsindeurd generally in nie short 
time which has elapsed since the rail- 
road convention at Chicago promul- 
rated the scheme leaves uttle doubt 
that the uniform standard will come 
into vogue through the force of its own 
cuivant^es. The confusion of time 
standardiB in a nation with so broad a 
domain eastwardly and westwardly as 
ours, and with so intimate commercial 
and industrial interests as exist longi- 
tudinally in the United States, had 
been the source of imceasing annoy- 
ance and trouble. The remedy oc- 
curred to. the scientific mind or Pro- 
fessor Cleveland Abbe, of the Signal 
Bureau at Washington, and his pmns 
were elaborated by Dr. F. A. P. Bar- 
hard, of Columbia College, who, as a 
dele^te to the International Congress 
at Liverpool last year, laid the founda- 
tion for the eventual extension of the 
system to Europe and the East. 

An inspection of the atlas of the 
Western Hemisphere shows that all 
the land composing the continent of 
North America is contained substan- 
tially between the 50th and 130th de- 
grees of west longitude. Professor 
Abbe started with the meridian of 60 
degrees west from Greenwich— or the 
four-hour meridian— and proposed that 
it should give the time to Newf oimd- 
land. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
all the maritime provinces of Canada. 



Pembina, |8. St. Marie, 



Dak. 
Tancton, 

Dak. 
St. Paul, 

Minn. 
Winona, 

Minn. 
La Crosse, 

WiB. 
Pairie du 

Chien, Wis. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Nebraska 

City, Neb. 
Des Moines, 

Iowa. 
)>ibuque, la. 
Davenport, 

loip^a. 
Iowa City, la. 
Burlington, 

la. 
Rock Island, 
III. 
Quincy, III. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Leavenw'th, 

Kan. 
Jefferson 

aty, Mo. 
St. Louis, 

Mo. 
Hannibal, 

Mo 
Ft. Qibson, 

Ind. T. 
Uttle Rock, 

Ark. 
Helena, Ark. 
Jackson, 

Miss. 
Vicksburg, 

Miss. 
Natchez, 

Miss 
Baton Rouge, 

New Orleans, 
La. 
Shreveport, 

La. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Hunts ville, 

Tex. 
Houston. 

Tex. 



— 120 degrees— the eight-hoiu: meridian 
was to be the standard of the Pacific 
slope. To these he gave respectively 
the designations— Eastern time, Atlan- 
tic time, Valley time, Mountain Time, 
and Pacific time. 

A dear conception of the working of 
the new plan may be obtained by tak- 
ing an ordinary globe representing the 
earth, and dividing the same into 
twenty-four sections by dark lines, 
being drawn from pole to pole. These 
sections will represent the twenty-four 
sections into wtiich the surface of the 
earth is supj^osed to be divided to se- 
cure the basis of the svstem of stand- 
ard time — ^the standard in each section 
being an even hour prevailing as the 
time aJl over the area of the section. 
In this circuit of the globe the twenty- 
four sections will thus occupy succes- 
sively each and aJl of the twenty-four 
hours of the day. If next, midway be- 
tween the lines of the sections of the 
globe, twenty-four Unes are drawn from 
pole to pole, one of these lines coi^Qides 



Mich. 
Saginaw, 

Mich. 
Lansing, 

Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Qr. Rapids, 

Mich. 
Ann Arbor, 

Mich. 
Madison, Wis 
Chicago, III. 
Springfield, 

111. 
Ft. Wayne, 

Ind. 
Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Terre Haute, 
Ind. 
New Albany, 
Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Columbus, O. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Frankfort, 

Ky. 
Louisville, 

Ky. 
Lexington, 

Ky. 
Nashville, 

Tenn. 
Memphis, 

Tenn. 
Knoxville, 

Tenn. 
MiUedgevilie, 
Ga. 
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Ga. 
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Fla. 
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Ala. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Marion, Miss. 
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N.Y. 
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Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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N.J. 
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an exact hoiu* in time). HSach belt tas 
its separate and uniform standard of 
time, to which every place within its 
limits should coniorm. At each 
boimdary there is an arbitrary change 
of one hour, and 1 he tim ^ of ti. e tr .v,. - 
ler's watch being t>ot accordingly, 
holds good till he reaches the boundary 
of the next belt. If he does not wish 
to disturb the hands of his watch he 
mentally adds or subtracts one hour 
for each belt, as he journeys east or 
west. 

The valuable features of the new 
plan may be summed up as follows; 
No standard clock will be more than 
half an hour slower or faster than the 
local time anywhere, even at the half- 
way lines between the time meridians 
— ^the heavy lines of the rfobe— and 
while the hour hands woula. differ by 
intervals of unity from section to sec- 
tion, the minute and second hands 
would point identically to the same 
figures on every clock over the whole 
face of the eartn. For instance, when 
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it was fifteen minutee and fifteen sec- 
onds past twelve o^clock at Greenwich 
it would be exactly fifteen and a quar- 
ter minutes past some hour of the 
clock on eveonr other timepiece all over 
the globe. Tnis scheme nas received 
the emphatic approval of a nutnber of 
scientific associations, among them the 
American Meteorolo^cal Society, the 
American Geographical Society^ the 
Canadian Institute, the International 
Geographical Coneress at Venice and 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences at 
St. Petersburg. 

The objections raised in Boston have 
been overcome by arguments showing 
that the usual clock-ume in any place 
is not, in fact, cm exact record of tiie 
sun's daily journey. 

Among the pla<^ where the clocks 
will be exactly right by the new stand- 
ard are Ottawa, Canada; Pottsdam, 
Cooperstown, and Herkimer, in New 
York, and Vineland in New Jersey. 
Not taking seconds into account, the 
following table shows the differences 
of time in the Eastern District between 
the local times, which are the present 
standards for tne running of triuns on 
one or more roads, as compared with 
75th meridian (the new) time: 



Minutes faster. 



Minutes slower. 



Albany, N. Y 5 Baltimore, Md. . . .6 

Bath, Me 20 Charleston, S. C.19 

Boston, Mass. . . .16 Detroit, Mich . ...82 

Montreal 6 Hamilton, Ont . .10 

New London, Gt,.12 Philadelphia 1 

New York City. . ..4 Port Hope, Can. .14 
Portland, Me. ...10 Port Huron, MichSO 
Providence, R. L. 14 Richmond, Va...lO 

Savannah, Qa. . ..24 
Toronto, Can. . . .17 
Washington, D.C.8 

Above we gpve a plan, showing the 
new time sections east and west of the 
ninetieth degree from Qreenwich, 
which includes all the territory of the 
United States. The heavy lines show 
the centres of the sections and the 
light lines the limit east and west (7i 
degrees) which is included in each sec- 
tion. Within each section we have 
printed the names of some of the 
principal cities t^ ffive a clear idea 
of the territory, ana more especiallv 
the cities, which are included m each 
section.— O*/, Paint, and Drug Eepor- 
ter. 



Window Dressing. 

Druggists dress their shop win- 
dows, in order that the pubtic may be 
attracted by the display and induced 
to patronize the establisiiment. Win- 
dow dreasihg consists of a more or 
less artistically arranged show of goods, 
and while it frequently evinces gpneat 
taste, it is not unfrequently carried 
out in such a manner as to be extremely 
sufl;gestive to the passer-by. Prob- 
ablv no two druggists^ ideas will ex- 
actlv coincide as to how a window 
ougnt to be dressed; but there are one 
or two principles which should be kept 
sight of in tnis particular branch of 
business. A window should be so 
dressed that it will not disgust and re- 
pel the public. The last is easily ac- 
complished, and we often see it done by 
exposing, for example, open tins of 
glycerin jujubes or delectables in the 
wmdows, the lozenges covered with 
dust and dead flies. Not onlv are the 
public disgusted with this, out they 
nave ground for very serious com- 
plaint. Noman has a right to *' dress ^' 
his window in such a manner that 
any passer-by will, for months after, 
be seized with nausea every tdme he 
thinks of curing his sore throat by 
means of a glycerin pastille. 

Window dressing snould not be made 
the means of spoiBng valuable druffs, 
which is often done, for example, oy 
placing half a dozen clear-^ass wine- 
testers, purportinj^ to contain the 
finest cod-liver oil, m the direct and im- 
mitigated rays of the summer sun. 
As a general rule, liquids intended for 



internal use should never be placed in 
the window unless well-wrapi)ed up in 
paper, and even then the heat will be 
apt to do them harm. 

Window dressing ought not to be 
selected as the medium for displaying 
the ignorance of the druggist. If this 
is desired, however, it may be accom- 
plished by crowding perishable drugs 
mto the place where they are most 
likely to oe damaged. For example, 
we remember one instetnce where a 
bell of camphor was a favorable ar- 
ticle, cmd while it was, no doubt, very 
interesting to the outsider, it did not 
say much for the wisdom of the owner 
of the shop. 

A window should be dressed neatly. 
In the eyes of the public, a druggist 
does not know his business if he can- 
not do up a parcel neatly : and if the 
window De clumsy or imtidy , it is quite 
a natural inference that the dresser is 
clumsv and imtidy also. Conse- 
quently, that particular ^op gets the 
cold shoulder. In order to di^ 
neathr, too many articles c^ould be 
avoided, while there should be enough 
to make a somewhat symmetrical ar- 
rangement. Some druggists have ab- 
solutely nothing in their windows, 
save the orthodox specie-jar and car- 
boys, while others hudcUe together 
every conceivable article, regardless, 
alike, of congruity of association and 
tasteful arrangement. There is, how- 
ever, a happy medium which might 
be employea with more advantage. 

Some druggists object to wmdow 
dressing, the spoiled goods, in their 
opinion, more than counteroalancing 
the value of the advertisement. As to 
tha^ there are many articles that can 
be shown without risk, and it is, more- 
over, perfectly legitimate to do up a 
set of *' dummies" for the window. 
Others, again, think that window dress- 
ing is not worth the trouble involved, as 
the public do not concern themselves 
with the boxes, bottles, trusses, and 
spongjes; but still they continue the 
practice, simply because others do. 
Toall of these we would suggest a plan 
that we have seen carri^ out with 
success. Procure from a cabinet-maker 
a number of cases — as many as will 
conviently occupy the available win- 
dow space — about three inches deep, 
with glazed lids, and let these be cQ- 
vided into a series of compartments, 
say three by four inches. Fill the 
oompartmQnts with choice specimens 
of orugs, one case containing roots, 
another barks, another leaves, an- 
other seeds and fnuts, another inor- 
ganic chemicsds, and so on. These 
may be placed in the window vdthout 
labels, in which case they will be an 
unfailing source of speculation to the 
passer-by; or they may be labelled, 
when they will be as eagerly, ana 
much more intelligently scrutinized. 

" * • 

The advanta^ in this style of win- 
dow dressing is that it supplies in- 
teresting material for the pu&c eye ; it 
involves no trouble after the cases are 
once filled : there can be no risk of spoil- 
ing valuable goods, and the cases al- 
ways look clean and neat. — Chem. and 
Drng. Diary. 



Soap Varnish. 

Tbis varnish, owing to its cheapness, 
complete resistiEince to water, and con- 
siderable elasticity, is of value for 
many purposes. To make it, boil good 
tallow soap with soft water untildis- 
solved, and filter while hot through 
cloths: heat again, add an equal vol- 
ume 01 water and a boiling solution of 
alum, as long as any alumina salt is 
precipitated. Let the stearate of alu- 
minium settle, and wash the precipi- 
tate thoroughly, then dry and heat on 
a water-bath until transparent. Fi- 
nally, stir the preparation mto turjien- 
tine, heated nearly to boiling until a 
solution is made of the consistence of 



thick varnish, which can afterwards 
be thinned with more turpentine if 
required. Johnson^s water-proof var- 
nisn for paper and cloth is made by 
dissolving sulphate of iron in water, 
addin^soap solution thereto and strain- 
ing on the precipitated stearate of 
iron. If this be dissolved in bisulphide 
of carbon or benzole, a water-proof 
varnish is obtained. For a white var- 
nish use alum instead of sulphate of 
iron. Varnish for ^ding is made as 
follows: Fifty parts of soda are dis- 
solved in 100 parts of water in a copper 
vessel heated to boiling, and 100 p^rts 
of powdered resin stirrea in and boiled 
for two or three hours until perf ectiy 
dear. Let it cool, pour off the super- 
natant water from the heavy, viscous, 
resin soap, add 100 parts of rresh water 
and 15 parts of steeped glue, and heat 
until tne whole is dissolved. This 
makes a quick drying varnish; for a 
slow-drying varnish add 10 to 20 parts 
of glvcerin. The above resin soap, 
mixed with about five per cent of am- 
monia, forms a very cheap and dura- 
ble vehicle for paints. Water-^lass 
paints are only successful when mixed 
in small quantities with the varnish 
and applied immediatelv. — £. Andbbs, 
Pharm, Joum., September 1st. 

Mouth-Washes. 

The following f ormulse are published 
by Ad. Vomdcka in the ^^ Setfenfabri' 
kant : " 

QuaiacumWood 30 parts. 

Valerian Root 80 ** 

Staranise 40 " 

aoves 20 *' 

Cochineal 10 ** 

Borax 3 ** 

Cognac 1600 ** 

Gifof aoves 2.5 •** 

Oil of Sassafras 2.5 '' 

OilofNeroH 1 ** 

Oil of Peppermint 4.6 ** 

Vanilla .\. 10 ** 

Eose-Water 300 ** 

Glycerin 100 ** 

Digest the guaiacum wood, valerian, 
cloves, and staranise in 1,000 parts, 
and the ethereal oils and finely-cut 
vaniUa in 600 parts of the Cognac dur- 
ing fourteen oays. Then express and 
mix. Having digested the cochineal 
in the rose-water and glycerin in 
which the borax had previously been 
dissolved, add this mixture to the 
former. Let the whole stand for some 
time in a cool place, then filter through 
a double filter. 

This is a most superior mouth-wash, 
though rather more expensive than 
the following ones: 

Eau dentifrice (Dr. Pierre, Paris). 
Tincture of Cedar 

Wood 300 parts. 

Oil of Peppermint ... 1 part 
Oil of Anise 1 ** 

Tincture of cedar wood is prepared 
by digesting one part of the chips of 
cedar wooa (obtainable in lead pencil 
and other factories) with five parts of 
cognac. 

Salicylic Acid Mouth- Wa^ (Kolbe) 

SahcyUc Acid 180 grains. 

Distilled Water.... 2fl. oz. 

Cognac 10 ** 

Oil of Wintergreen. 10 drops. 
Spirit of NeroB 20 '^ 

Eau de Botot 
Tincture of C^ledar 

Wood 400 parts. 

Tincture of Rhatany . 100 " 
Oil of Peppermint... 3 ** 

OH of Lavender 1.6 " 

Oil of Staranise 2 " 

Tinctiire of rhatany is prepared like 
the officinal tincture of krameria. only 
that cognac is substituted for diluted 
alcohol. 

In all of the above preparations di- 
luted alcohol may be used in place of 
cognac, but the products are not so 
fine as when the latter is used. 
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It will be welcome news to many of 
our readers to learn that the new edi- 
tion of. Fliickiger^s Pharmako^oeie, 
of which the first nart appeared m 1881 
(see New Rem., 1881, 185), the second 
in 1882 (see N. B., 1882, 317), is at last 
completed. The author has worked 
most indef atigably to push the work 
to rapid completion and has succeeded 
in accomplishing this e^en earlier than 
we expected. Our previous two no- 
tices gave an outline of the systematic 
arrangement followed in tne work. 
The present number contains the fol- 
lowing chapters and divisions (contin- 
ued from W. R, 1882, 317) : 

B. Leaves (and, in part)^ Flowering 
Plants 

1, of faint odor and taste; 2, of pro- 
minently astringent taste; 3, leaves 
and herbs of bitter taste; 4, leaves cmd 
herbs of saline bitter, scratching and 
sharp taste; 5, leaves and herbs of aro- 
matic taste; a, from Labiatse: 6, from 
other families, containing ethereal oil. 

C Flowers, Inflorescences, Flower 
Parts. 

1. Parts of Flowers; 2. (Complete 
Flowers and Inflorescences. 
TV. Fruits. 

A, Fruit-rinds and Pulps. 

B. Fruits and Fruit-groups. 1, of 
oily or sweet taste; 2, of bitter taate; 
3, of sharp taste; 4, chiefly aromatic 
fruits and fruit-groups. 

V. Seeds. 

A. without bitter taste; oily or 
mucilaginous. 

B. of bitter taste. 

C. of sharp or aromatic taste. 

D. Seed-appendages. 

We have almuly mentioned that 
the work may be regarded as a new 
and revised Grerman edition of the 
Pharmacographia, inasmuch as the 
larger part of the contents of the latter 
has been incorporated — ^though not 
verballjr — ^into the ' ' Pharmakognosie. '' 
A considerable niunber of dru^ treat- 
ed of in the Pharmaco^raphia have 
been omitted, because tney are little 
or not at all known and used in Grer- 
many. On the other hand, the pres- 
ent work contains chapters on the fol- 
lowing drugs not treated (or perhaps 
but incidentally mentioned) in the 
Pharmacograpma. 

Amvlum; Stipites Laminarise ; Fun- 
gus Laricis; Fungus i^xiiarius; Rhiz. 
Zedoarise; Bad. Onomdis, Turpethi, 
Angelicas, Levistici, Pimpinellse ; Cort. 
FranmlsB, Condurango ; Herba Jaceae ; 
FoL Malvse, Althaeaa, Farf arse, Trif o- 
lii^ These, Mat^, Juglandis, Menthae 
cnsi)ae, Melissae, Salvias, Lauri, Au- 
rantii; Herba Centaurii, CSardui ben., 
Absinthii, Millefolii, Serpylli, Marru- 
bii, Cochleariae, Meliloti ; Flores Tiliae, 
Malvae arb. et silv., (jhrysanthemi, 
Millefolii; Fruct. Rubi idaei, Sambuci, 
Papaveris, Lauri, Petroselini, Phel- 
landrii, Siliqua dulcis; Quarana; Se- 
men Papaveris, C?acao; Kola. 

The authoritative value generally 
conceded to the first edition already, 
and applying in a still higher de- 
gree to the present, will relieve us 
m)m the task of attempting a critical 
review of the work. We can only say 
that we have read large portions of it 
with attention and care, and have 
found the information complete and 
brought down to the latest period. 
The most minute care has evidently 
been bestowed upon the history of the 
drugs and upon the pharmacognoetic 
descriptions; and here we may record 
our wish that a subsequent edition 
of the work may be embellished with 
suitable illustrations, made for the 
purpose, to show the peculiar charac- 



ters or appearances upon which the 
pharmacosnostic distinctions are 
based, botn of the drug as it usually 
appears, as weU as in microscopic sec- 
tions, drawn to a definite scale, wher- 
ever possible. This will be a consider- 
able labor; but as not every one is in 
possession of works of reference con- 
taining such diagrams, it would, in 
our opinion, be a most meritorious un- 
dertaking to join this feature with a 
subsequent edition. 

A very useful portion of the work is 
the appendix in which the older writ- 
ers, from whose works much of the his- 
tory of drugs is to be gleaned, are enu- 
merated ¥dth biographical and biblio- 
graphical notices. 

WiESEN AS A Health Resort in 
Early Phthisis. With Directions 
for Clothing, Diet, and Exercise 
in the Swiss Alps during Win- 
ter. By A. T. Tucker Wise, M.D.. 
etc. London: Bailliere, Tindall 
& Cox, 1833, pp. 68. Sm. 8vo. 

Tms contains chapters relating to the 
Sensation of Oola, Physiological Ac- 
tion of Atmospheric Conditions, Vas- 
cularity of the Lungs in (Dold Climates. 
Evaporation of Secretions, Site cma 
Elevation of Wiesen, Its Neighborhood, 
Climate, Water-Supply and Soil, -Win- 
ter Clothing, Diet in the Swiss Alps 
during Winter, Exercise^eep, Meab, 
etc., The Drawbacks of mgh-Altitude 
Stations, Weather Journal, and Brief 
Notes of (Comparison with St. Moritz, 
Dovoz, and Andermat Meteorological 
Observations. 

The book has, as frontispiece, an 
outline map of Southern Europe, show- 
ing the location of Wiesen, and its 
relations by rail and otherwise to other 
places, and also, as an appendix, a 
number of tables showing tne meteoro- 
logical vfikriations during 1882 and '83. 

As may be inferred from the synop- 
sis of its contents given> above, the 
book will serve as a guide and hand- 
book for those who desire information 
about this pcurt of Switzerland, and 
may also, by its information, help to 
decide the propriety of resorting to it 
in any particular case. 

BePORT of the C]k)MMISI0NER OF EDU- 
CATION FOR THE Year 1881. Wash- 
ington, 1883. Pp. 840; 8vo. 

It is to be regretted that the publica- 
tion of t^ese government reports involv- 
es so much labor that they fail some- 
what to excite the interest which 
would otherwise be felt in them. It has 
always seemed to us that a division of 
the matter into parts, each embracing 
special branches, would enable some to 
be issued with less delay and, at the 
same time, this would enable the com- 
missioner to include a summary of the 
progress in each special branch in such 
form as would attract the attention of 
those who are especially interested. A 
review of the progress in pharmaceu- 
tical or medical education, for example, 
loses much of its value when it ap- 
pears two years later than the period 
embraced. Even with the present 
mode of publication we fail to mid anv 
reference to several matters which 
have a great deal to do with education 
in these special branches, and which 
we might well expect to find some 
mention of in a government report of 
such pretensions. For example, no 
reference is made to the Association of 
American Medical Colleges and its 
efforts to elevate the stenoard of med- 
ical education and secure uniformity in 
requiremente. No attention is paid to 
the various Stete laws reflating med- 
ical education. There is no, or at 
most but a partial attempt to enume- 
rate the various medical and pharma- 
ceutical associations whose purpose is 
to advance the knowledge of medicine. 
The existence of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association — one of the 
most powerful educational agents in 
the profession, is not even hinted at. 



Index to the Transactions of the 
American Medical AssooiATioiiar. 
Vols. I.-XXXni. Prepared by Wil- 
liam B. Atkinson, M.I>., Permaneii.t 
Secretary. Philadelphia: 1883. Pp. 
180, 8vo. 

The association has lately adoptel the 
custom of publishing its transactions 
in the form of a weekly journal, and 
has ceased, therefore, to issue an annual 
volume. The Secretary, quite properly, 
considers this a fitting opportumty for 
issuing a complete index to the con- 
tento of the volumes already published 
and has, so far as we can juage, done 
the work with good iuagment and 
care. We are not informed of the 
price of the book, but it cannot be so 
great as to prevent every physiciaa 
who has occasion to become uimiliar 
with the writings of his brethren in this 
country from possessing it. Its exist- 
ence will certainly lead to t^e preserva- 
tion of complete sets of the annual vol- 
umes and to more frequent reference 
to them. 

The Chemists^ and Dugoists' Diart. 
1884. Sixteenth Year of Issue. Lon- 
don: Published for the Proprietors 
at the Office of The Chemist and 
Druagist, 42 Cannon st., E. C. 
Tms (uary is always welcome, owing 
to the practical nature of the informa- 
tion contained in its prefatory pages 
and the convenience of its pages for 
memorandx. This year, its leading 
feature consists in the ereat variety of 
formulas and practical notes for the 
use of druggiste, many of which have 
already appeared, however, in this 
journal 

The Medical Bboord VismNO List or 
Physioian's Dairy, for 1884. New 
York: William Wood & Co. 
Of all thd pocket-books of this charac- 
ter there are Jione that approach in 
elegance or completeness to this. It is 
handsomely bound in soft seal-skin 
covers, gilded on its edges, and pro- 
vided with a pocket and pencil, ana is 
curangei for any probable number of 
patients. In contcuns several pages of 
information such as may be needed in 
emergencies, and altogether is just the 
thing for a physician's pocket or office 
table. 

Jahrbsbericht der Gesellschaft fiir 
Naturund Heilkimde in Dresden. 
Sitzungsperiode, 1881^-83. 8vo. Dres- 
den, 1883. 

First Annual Announcement of the 
Department of Pharmacy of the 
Umversity of Wisconsin. Session 
of 1883-^. 8vo. Madison, 1882. 

Preib Liste vom Monat September, 
1883, iiber Drogerie Waaren, chemi- 
sche und pharmaceutische Praparate 
eigener Fabrikation, und Farben, 
von Gehe & Co., Dresden. 

. The following reports of the pro- 
ceedings of State Pharmaceutical As- 
sociations have come to hand : 

Indiana (May 22d, 23d, and 24th, 
1883), pp. 164, 8vo. This contains, as 
wdl, the constitution and by-laws, and 
the roll of members. 

New Jersey (Mav 16th and 17th, 
1883), pp. 88, 8vo. A beautiful photo- 
type portrait of the late James Strat- 
ton, of Bordentown, is a frontispiece. 

Ohio (May 16th and 17th, 1883), 
pp. 109, 8vo. A very creditable report. 

Louisiana (April 2d, 3d, and 4th, 
1883), pp. 73, 8vo. This is the report of 
the first meeting, and shows that the 

Eharmacists of this State will soon 
ave an association of the first rank in 
character. 

All of the above reports contain 
valuable contributions to phannaceuti- 
cal science, most of which have already 
appeared in the jpages of New Bemedieb. 

Circular of the University of Michi- 
gan. For 1881^-83. Ann Arbor, 188S. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries far which anawers are desired, 
must he received by the 5th of tlie 
monthy and must %n every case he 
accompanied hy the name and address 
of the writer, UnlessspecicU instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query y the initials of the correspm- 
dsnt will he quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

Wfien asking for information respect- 
ing an unusual or proprietary comr 
pound, always accompany the query 
with all the inforrnation you may 
possess respecting it, and, when xt 
can conveniently he done, send a 
specimen of the label. 

Elder Berries. — Dr. Laurence John- 
son, of New York City, writes, in 
answer to query 1,216 : 

In Oswego, Northern Cayuga, and 
Wayne Counties, New York, the elder 
berry grows in large quantities along 
the fences of neglected farms. like 
some rare virtues, the elder berry 
flourishes best in the midst of poverty 
and n^ect. In Oswego and Northern 
Cayuga a great deal of the land is 
poor, farming far from lucrative, and 
consequently the proper conditions 
fot elaer-berry growth are present to 
a rather remarKable extenf. In cer- 
tain parts of Wayne also the same 
rule obtains, and the plant is abim- 
dant. Years ago they were gathered 
in large quantities for the manufacture 
of a vile compound denominated 
"elder-berry wine"; and they were 
also dried and sold or bartered at the 
village stores. Why the demand for 
them has entirely ceased I do not 
know, for when properly treated they 
furniflh an excellent article of food. 
Skilful housewives used to make them 
up into excellent tarts and pies. 

No doubt they would again become 
an article of barter in the region 
named if proper inducements were of- 
fered throuen the local store keepers 
for their collection and preservation. 

Dr. Orser, of Sanbury, Northumber- 
land Co., Pa., also writes that: 

* * EUder berries can be found along the 
north shore of Lake Ontario, in Cana- 
da, in abundance. Many times have I 
gathered them in different localities. 
Should any person desire more definite 
knowledge of localities, I will be 
pleased to answer any correspondence 
relative to the same." 

Geo. F. Hager, 90 South Market St., 
Nashville, Tenn., says, in response to 
the same query : 

*' The bush grows throughout the 
middle section of this State and north- 
em Kentucky, in l£U*ge quantities, 
along the fence-comers. A wagon- 
load can often be gathered on a single 
farm. As yet they have never been 
put to any use in this coimtry, save to 
make ink." 

Practical Formulas. 

We are indebted for the following to 
Mr. J. F. Leary, of Rock Hill, Md. : 

For Sore Nipples. 

Castor oil 2 ounces. 

Laudanum. 6 drops. 

Mix. 

Apply to the nipples twice daily or 
after each nursing. '*This remeay I 
have tried myself for my wife, when 
all other remedies had failed, and the 
nipples were d^gply gashed." 
For Unbroken Chilblaiiis. 

Tincture of Iodine 2 parts. 

Camphor 1 part. 

Mix. 

Apply with a feather night and 
morning. 

"I have had people come from all 
parts of my district for this chilblain 
remedy, and I have never known it to 
fail. When suffering myself last win- 
ter from frosted feet, this was the only 
thing that gave me relief." 



White's Cough Syrup. 

Syr. Tolutani. |ij. 

Glycerini 3 iv. 

Syr. ScillfiB Comp |vi. 

Syr. IpecacuanhsB 3 vi. 

Tt. Looelia | vi. 

Tr. Opii Camph 5 vi. 

Ext. Pilocarpi Fl f ij. 

Ammonii Cmoridi 3 i. 

M. Sig. Dose, 3 i. every hour or two 
before l^time, and three times a day 
through the day-time. 

I inclose formula of cough syrup, 
which is one of the very best in use. I 
formulated it myself from the best 
authorities, €uid after two years' ex- 
perience I find it to give the very best 
results obtainable from any cough 
syrup I have in the store, especially 
for recent coughs and colds. If you 
deem it worthy, you are at liberty to 
publish it tor the use of druggists. 

D. S. wmrE, 
Druggist. 

Flamdrbau, D. T., December 17th, 1888. 

No. 1,217.— Wood-Wool (D. S. M.). 

This new material for dressings was 
first introduced into surgical practice 
by Dr. Walcher, assistant to the late 
Prof. Bruns, of Tubingen. It can be 
furnished in this country by manu- 
facturers of paper-pulp (wood-pulp). 
Most probably, me well-known United 
States Senator from New York, Mr. 
Warner Miller, will be able to sujiply 
the demand. 

No. 1,218.— Bromide of Arsenic So- 
lution (Clemens' Solution) (W. W.). 

As a supplement to the formulae for 
the preparation of this solution which 
we gave on page 372 of our last vol- 
imie, we place here another (from the 
Moniteur de Pharmacie), in which me- 
tallic arsenic and bromine are first 
made to combine: 

Arsenic, in powder. . 72 parts. 
Bromine 240 ** 

Pour the bromine into a long test- 
tube cooled off with ice- water; add the 
powdered arsenic in small portions at 
a time, gently a^tating after each ad- 
dition, and coolmg the mixture care- 
fully before adding a new portion. 
When the whole of the arsenic has 
been added, the test-tube is closed 
with a cork, removed from the ice- 
water, and occasionally a^tated dur^ 
ing six hours. The liquid is then de- 
canted into a glass-stoppered bottle. 
The tribromide of arsemc thus pro- 
duced is a dense liquid of an orange 
color, slightly volatile at the ordinary 
temperature, and completely volatil- 
izable by heat with the evolution of 
pungent yellow vapors. 

To prepare the solution of bromide 
of arsemc, the following proportions 
are usually employed : 

Bromide of Arsenic. 13 parts. 
DistiUed Water .... .620 " 

MJY and dissolve. 

It should be understood, however, 
that bromide of arsenic is insoluble, as 
such, in water. It decomposes in con- 
tact with the Latter, and forms hydro- 
bromic and arsenious acids : 

2AsBr. -I- 3H,0 = 
arsenic tri- water 

bromide 

= 6HBr -I- As.Oi 

hydro- arsenious 
bromic acid acid, 
which dissolve in the water. 

As the origin£d bromide generally 
contains a lirae free bromine, the lat- 
ter remains in solution after the com- 
pound has been decomposed by water. 

The solution prepared by the above 
formula, assumm^thataZ/ the bromine 
has been utilized m producing the tri- 
bromide of arsenic and that no excess 
of arsenic be present, would contain 
about 1.61 per cent of hydrobromic and 
0.65 per cent of arsenious acids. 

An apimrently pure tribromide of 
arsenic, at least much purer than that 
obtained by the precedinK formula, 
may be prepared oy Nickles' process 



(as confirmed by Slocum in Am. J. Ph.^ 
1883, May), mentioned in New REM., 
1883, p. 209. 

No. 1,219.— Bottle-Glue or Sealing 
Material (J. P.) 

A useful bottle-glue, which is insolu- 
ble in water and particularly suitable 
for sealing bottles containing volatile 
liquids, such as chloroform, ether, al- 
conol, ete. ,may be prepared oy soaking 
glue or gelatin in water, dissolving it in . 
glycerin, then adding tannin (about 
two ounces for every pound of glue) 
and heating the mixtiu^ on a water-oath 
until perfectly homogeneous, and as 
free from excess of water as possible. 
It may be colored, if desired. When 
wanted for use, it is melted and apphed 
to the mouth of the bottles. 

No. l,220.-TBrownish-black Hair 
Dye (K.). 

A very good brownish-black or dark- 
brown hair-dye may be prepared from 
the fresh green shells of chestnuts, wal- 
nuts or Dutter-nuts, by boihng the 
shells with water, concentrating the 
liquid to an extract, and dissolving the 
latter in four parts of diluted alcohol. 
Before applying this preparation to the 
hair, the latter mxist oe deprived of fat 
by means of ammonia, borax, or the 
carbonate of an alkali. 

No. 1,221.-— Prescription Manual (B« 
H. C, Gtelt, Mo.) 

The following can be well recom- 
mended: ** A Manual of Prescription 
Writing," by Matthew D. Mann, A.M., 
M.D., ete. New York: G. P.Putnam's 
Sons, $0.76. "Prescription Writing, 
Designed for the Use of Medical Stu- 
dents who have never studied Latin," 
by Frederic Henry (jterrish, M.D.. 
ete. Portland, Me. : Loring, Short and 
Harmon, $0.50; and *^ Lessons on Pre- 
scriptions and the Art of Prescribii^," 
by W. Handsel Griffiths, Ph.D., 
L.R.C.P.E., ete. London: Macmillan 
& Co., $1.25. 

No. 1,222.— Syrup of Hypophos- 
phite of Iron (R G. W.). 

A permanent syrup of hypophosphite 
of iron — ^and of other hypophosphites — 
may be made by the method recom- 
mended by Prof. C. L. Diehl, published 
in New Rem., 1882, 267. 

The process for making the above 
comprises two steps; first, thepreparia.- 
tion of a f reshly-precipiteted magma 
of ferric hypophosphite; second, the 
solution of the latter and conver^on 
into a syrtlp. * 

1. Preparation of ferric hypophoa- 
phite: 

Dissolve 150 grains of hypNophosphite 
of calcium in 4 fl. oz. of distilled water, 
if necessary by the aid of a gentle heat, 
and filter the solution. To the cold solu- 
tion add, carefully, solution of ferric 
chloride (U(^uor ferri chloridi), as long 
as a precipitate is formed. (Collect 
this on a close muslin cloth, drain weU, 
and express firmly ; then pour upon the 
magma 1 fl. oz. 01 distilled water, and 
express again. 

2. Syrup of ferric hypophosphite: 
Dissolve the magma obtained in the 

foregoing process, which contains, 
theoretically, 128 grains of dry ferric 
hypophospnite, in 1 fl. oz. of orange- 
flower water, with the acid of 128 grams 
of citrate of potassium; then add 
enough distilled water to make the 
solution measure 9 fl. oz. In this dis- 
solve 13 fl. oz. of su^ar, and filter the 
resulting syrup. 1 fl. drachm contmns 

1 grain of feme hypophosphite. 

No. 1,223.— Prescription Difficulty 
(D. W. S.). 

This correspondent says: ** I have to 
mix tincture of cannabis indica and 
bromide of sodium, very frequently, 
and have great trouble m having the 
cannabis precipitate. I make a solu- 
tion of bromide of sodium in glycerin 
and water, and then add of a mixture 
of 1 part of tincture of c€mnabis and 

2 parts of glycerin. But, after stand- 
ing a short time, the cannabis is al- 
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ways thrown down. How can I com- 
bine the two, without having the 
trouble referred to ? 

llncture of cannabis indica contains 
a laree amount of resin which is in- 
soluble in aqueous liquids, and requires 
strone alcohol for solution. As brom- 
ide of soditmi is not very soluble in 
alcohol (it requires 13 parts), no clear 
alcoholic mixture of the two substances 
can be prepared; and even if this 
could be done, the alcohol would i)rob- 
ably be therapeutically contra-indi- 
cated in cases where these drugs are 
given. There remains, therefore, noth- 
ing else than to endeavor to keep the 
precipitate in suspension. The best 
way, probably, is to use a little tincture 
of soap-bark, but we are clearly of the 
oi)inion that this should be used only 
with the concurrence of the prescrib- 
ing physician. The quantity requisite 
to prevent precipitation is quite smaU 
and, in our opimon, without therapeu- 
tic effect. Inx)bably, 1 fluid drachm 
might be sufficient for a 4-oz. mixture 
containing some water. Care should 
be takenuiat, if any resin of cannabis 
separates, it may rise to the top, which 
may be done by using a proper quan- 
tity of -syrup (instead of water) to in- 
crease the density of the solution. 
Then, even if the tincture of soap-bark 
cannot keep the resin in suspension 
permanentiy, the latter will collect on 
top, and may be re-incorporated by 
shaking once or twice. 

No. 1,2:^.— Oarmine Solution (O. 
Ph. G.). 

The formula for carmine solution, 
which we quoted, on page 338 of our 
last volume, from Prof. iJoyd's book 
on elixirs, contained an error which 
escaped us, but which has been cor- 
rected in the new edition of this work. 
The quantity of glycerin had not been 
indicated. It should read as follows : 

Cannine, No. 40 60 grains 

Distilled Water, 

Glycerin, df each 4 fl. oz. 

Ammonia Water, a suff . quant. 

Powder the carmine, and triturate 
with the water, ^dually adding am- 
monia water, until the carmine disap- 
pears, and a dark red liquid, free 
from insoluble matter, remains. To 
this add the glycerin, and mix. 

No. 1,225.— Extract of Beef (H.). 

Analyses of commercial extract of 
beef have been published by various 
authors, for instance by A. Ott in Ding- 
lev's Polytechnisches Joumdl, vol. 211, 
p. 46; by J. Ringl, ibid.; by F. Wagner, 
ibid.; by Fresenius in the Berichte der 
landwirthsch. Versuchsstation, Darm- 
stadt, 1874. You will also find the com- 
position of a number of different com- 
mercial extracts of beef on p. 273 of 
New Remedies for 1882, wfaicn article 
wiU also give you other valuable infor- 
mation. Compare cJso, New Remb- 
DIEB, 1881, p. 218; 1880, p. 9; 1883, 56. 
Besides numerous articles scattered 
through periodicals and encyclopedias, 
we are not aware of a special work 
treating of extracts of beef. 

No. 1,226.— Manufacture of Alum 
(H.). 

For works of reference on this sub- 
ject we can recommend Muspratt's 
Chemistry and Fr. Jiinemann, Die Fa- 
brikation des Alauns, etc., 8vo, Wien 
(Hartleben. 2.50 marks). 

No. 1,227.— To Keep Water Itom 
Freezing (Dr. J. C. H.). 

1. What percentage of alcohol alone 
is necessary to keep water from freez- 
ing at 32° F. and 0* F. ? 2. What pro- 
portion of glycerin alone at same tem- 
perature? 3. And what proportion of 
a mixture of equal parts of alcohol and 
glycerin? It is desired to ascertain 
me exact amount or the least amount 
necessary. 

To answer this question it wiQ be 
necessary to make quite an extended 
series of experiments which involve no 
special skuJi. but wlQ consume some 



time. As we happened to have at our 
disposal, just at present, a very accom- 
modating winter temperature of about 
32"" to 30^F.2 we made a series of mix- 
tures containing alcohol and water, 
glycerin and water, and alcohol -f- gly- 
cerin and water, and exposed them for 
over 24 hours to the cola air. A bottle 
containing pure water, exposed at the 
same time, froze over mgiit (lowest 
temperature registered 28''F.). Ail the 
mixtures we made, the lowest of which 
contained four parts of water to one 
part of the liquios above mentioned re- 
mained liqmds. We do not think that 
we have arrived at the limit, but we 
have probably come pretty close to it. 
We suggest that our correspondent 
continue the experiment hims^. Let 
him prepare a series of mixtures, say 
one or two fl. oz. of each, of water and 
the other liquids taking 95, 90, 85, 80, 
75, 70, etc., parts of the lormer, and 5, 
10, 15, 20, 25, 30^ etc., parts of the lat- 
ter, put them mto viaJs or tin boxes 
ana expose them to the temperature at 
which the experiment is to be made. 
In this way, he wiQ easily ascertain 
the lowest percentage of alcohol, etc., 
which will keep the water from freez- 
ing. We are not aware of any publi- 
cation in which the desired proportions 
for the above temperatures are set 
forth. 

No. 1,228.— Precipitate formed by 
Mixing Solutions of Extract of Meat 
and Ammonio-Citrate of Iron (F. H.). 

" When a dear solution of Liebig's 
Extract of Meat in Sherry is added to 
a clear solution of Ammonio-Citrate of 
Iron in Sherry, a deposit occurs imme- 
diately. I do not Know the cause. 
Can you tell me?'^ 

Under ordinary circumstances, when 
the solutions are made in the cold, we 
believe there should be but little, if any 
precipitate. On trying the mixture on 
a small scale, we observed not more 
than a very sednt cloudiness within a 
few hours, and this cleared up on addi- 
tion of acetic acid. Still, it must be 
remembered that extract of meat con- 
tains acid phosphates soluble in water 
but insoluble in strong alcohoL Sherrv 
being comparatively weak in alcohol, 
dissolves a certain amount of these 
salts, which are very apt to be gradu- 
ally precipitated. We would suggest 
that our correspondent examine wheth- 
er this precipitate occurs in his hands, 
always; also, whether the streuj^h of 
the two solutions has any bearing on 
the formation of the precipitate. 

No. 1,229.— Solution ofChinoidine 
(S. D. L. L). 

This correspondent wants to know 
how to dissolve chinoidine without 
using an acid. In reply we would say 
that the only suitable solvent appears 
to be alcohol. It may be made into an 
elixir by dissolving a suitable quantity 
in stro4 alcoholto which sonTe'flavor- 
ing oils nave been added, and then add- 
ing glycerin and syrup. Still, no mat- 
ter how it is dissolved, it always has 
more or less of a disagreeable, bitter 
taste. The beet way to administer it, 
is in form of powder, or in capsules. 

No. 1,230.— Logwood Ink (Dr. N. B. 
S.). 

We are asked the following question : 

**Do you know any sure way of 
making the Logwood and Chromate of 
Potassium Ink (Runge's) so that it will 
not gelatinize or deposit its coloring 
matter? I have used the carbonate cS 
soda method unsuccessfully.'' 

In reply we have to state that we do 
not know any certeun method. But, 
so far as we can learn from various 
authorities in our possession, it seems 
that there should oe but little if any 
sediment if the ink was properly 
made. 

On the authority of a German tech- 
nological journal, we gave some for- 
mulae for logwooainks on p. 92of New 
Rem. for 1881, and a correction to these 



by Mr. Turner Bushwell was published 
on p. 116 of the same vol. At present 
we will publish a correct formula for 
making Kunge's Logwood Ink. Per- 
haps the trouole will disappear if this 
is carefully followed. 

Twenty Kilos (44 lbs,) of finelv rasp- 
ed lo^ood are boiled in a kettle with 
120 hters (32 gallons) of water, until 
about 20 liters (H gallons) of the water 
have been boiled off. The decoction, 
which has a fine red color, is then sep- 
arated from the chips by straining 
through dose-woven muslin, and pour- 
od into a tub or other suitable vessel. 

A solution of 1 part of neutral (^rei- 
low) chromate of potassium having 
been made in 10 parts of water, a quan- 
tity of this solution, containing ei^ctlv 
10 mtmmes of the salt, is now added, 
ana the liquid stirred. If necessary 
more of the chromate solution is addea 
until a sample transferred to a test* 
tube no longer appeajre violet or red- 
dish by transmitted light. The addi- 
tion of the chromate solution is inter- 
rupted when a sample has a black 
color and no longer permits light to 
pass. 

In order to have data on hand for 
subsequent operations, specimens of 
writing, prep£ured with each sample 
of ink, up to the moment of its com- 
pletion, may be kept. The exact ratio 
of logwood and chromate should also 
be noted. . After the writings have been 
exposed for some time, it wiQ readily 
be perceived which proportion will be 
the best. 

This would be of particular use to 
know if the logwood used in the pro- 
cess is only a small portion of a large 
stock on hand, all of which mij^ht be 
supposed to be of the same quahly. 

Instead of using logwood itself, the 
commercial extract may be used, but 
as this varies in guality, it does not 
always yield a satisfactory result. 

The proper proportions are : 

Extract of logwood . . 2 kilos. 
Tellow chromate of 

W[)otassium 10 grms. 
ater 100 kilos. 

The salt is dissolved in the water, 
contained in a tub. The extract is 
broken into small pieces^ tied looselv 
in a cloth and suspended m the liquid. 
It will dissolve with production of a 
deep-black color. If necessary, a little 
^lore chromate may be added. 

Runge's formula contains no alum, 
so far as we know. There are, how- 
ever, several other formulae for Ipg- 
wooa ink quoted here and there, which 
contain alum as an ingredient. 

Compare also New Rem., 1880, p. 
376. 

No. 1,231.— Wine of Pepsin (R. Q. 

W.). 

A clear Wine of Pepsin may be ob- 
tained as follows: 

Pepsin (not saccha- 

rated) T. 40 parts. 

Glycerin 100 " 

Hydrochloric Add. 10 * * 

Sherry Wine 2^000 '* 

Triturate the pepsin with the glycerin 
and a little of tne wine; then mix with 
the remainder of the wine and the 
acid. Set the mixture aside for five or 
six days in a dark place, occasionally 
agitatmg. Finally filter through a 
weU wetted double filter, returning the 
first portion of the filtrate imtil this 
this runs off clear. 

If it cannot be obtained clear by fil- 
tration, some clarifying agent must be 
used. For this purpose, iflinglass or 
the white of eggs may be used. Rus- 
sian isinglass is oeaten with a hammer 
until it may be easUy disintegrated by 
the fingers. A little water is then 
poured upon it and renewed several 
times during 24 hours, to remove all 
foreign odor. All the excess of water 
is now squeezed out, the isinglass 
picked into fiLne shreds, put into a suit- 
able bottle or vessel and some of th^ 
wine poured on it, with which it is 
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mofit thoroughly mixed by whipping 
with a quirl or other instniment. (Q 
a ^illonof wine is to be clarified, about 
30 grains of isinglass are required, and 
these are to be intimately mixed or 
whipped with about 2 or 4 oz. of the 
wine.) 

This mixture is then added to the 
bulk of the wine, and the whole set 
iiside in a dark place until the impiui- 
ties have settled, which will require 
eight or ten days. 

White of eggs may be used in a sim- 
ilar manner. 

No. 1,232.— Flavoring for Carbolic 
Acid (L.). 

It is alto^ther a matter of taste 
what flavonng would be preferred 
for a solution of carbolic acid to be 
used as a garfcle. Any of the more 
pleasant essential oils, such as oil of 
orange, lemon, sassafras, ani^e, fennd, 
peppermint, etc., or some orange-flow- 
er or rose water may be used. There 
is almost no end to the changes that 
may be rung. 

No. 1,233.— Calo and Chlorate 
of Potassium. 

Dear EnrroR:— By igniting on plati- 
num foil calomel ana potassic chlo- 
rate, a red mass is obtained, consisting 
of mercuric oxide and mercuric chlo- 
ride: 3Hg,Cl. + KCIO. = 3HgO + 
+ 3HgCl, + Ka. 

These products are always formed 
in constant proportions as related to 
the molecule. The present accepted 
chemical constitution of calomel is 

Hg-a 



A 



g-Cl. 

Does not the above fact show that 
the chlorine atoms are in combination 
with one mercury atom, and that the 
mercuries play a separate and distinct 
part in the molecule ? Yours, etc., 

£. D. Drake. 

Toledo, O., December SSth, 188S. 

We do not think that the above 
could be reckoned to be certain proof 
for the theory alluded to by our corre- 
spondent, altnough it mi^ht be at first 
supposed to be one. If tiae reaction is 
supposed tp take place between three 
molecules of calomel and one molecule 
of chlorate of potassiimi, then the oxy- 
gen of the latter will combine with the 
whole of the mercury of one atom of 
calomel and with one-half of the mer- 
cury of a second atom. It is this cir- 
cumstance which might induce one to 
uphold ttie above-mentioned theory. 
"Set we may also, with perfect safety, 
suppose that the reaction takes place 
between six molecules of calomel and 
ttvo molecules of chlorate of potassium. 
In this care, all the oxygen of the latter 
unites with all the mercury of three 
molecules of the calomel, while the 
liberated chlorine unites with the 
other three molecules of calomel to 
form bichloride. 

No. 1,234.— Manu&cture of Bleach- 
ing Powder (S. M.). 

This correspondent surprises us by 
the announcement that he " thinks of 
engaging in the manufacture of bleach- 
ing powder." 

Me asks for certain commercial in- 
formation, and also wants to know if 
there is any book which treats of its 
manufacture and preparation for tiie 
market. 

We are sorry to inform our corre- 
spondent that imless he is the pos- 
sessor of a very large capital, and nas 
the best facihties for receiving his 
crude materials and for shipping his 
products, he will not succeed. Be- 
sides, the very fact that he does not 
appear, as yet, lamiliar with any 
hterature on the subject makes it very 
doubtful whether he would succeed 
even if he had the capital. 

Bleaching powder or chloride of lime, 
though one of the most important and 
largest turn-outs of chemical works, is 
reekUy more of a by-product, or rather, | 



the process for making it is carried on 
just as much for the purpose of prevent- 
m^ immense amounts oi chlorme from 
bem^ discharged in the air and lost, as 
for tne purpose of preparing the pro- 
duct itsiell In large alkali (soda) 
works, where thousands of tons of 
common salt are converted into soda 
ash and sal soda by means of sulphuric 
acid (made on the spot, in immense 
quantities), the escaping vapors of 
hydrochloric acid are made to tra- 
verse large towers where the gas comes 
in contact with a fine rain of water, 
and is converted into liquid acid. This 
is afterwards decomposed by manga- 
nese dioxide, and the generated chlo- 
rine conducted into chambers contain- 
ing lime. 

It is impossible to make chloride of 
lime economicallv for itself; it can 
only be made witn profit as a side pro- 
duct of the soda industry. 

The most complete work on the al- 
kali manufacture (including chloride 
of lime) is the following: Lunge. G., A 
Theoretical and Practical l^«atise on 
the Manfacture of Sulphuric Acid and 
Alkali. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 1880 
-1882. ($32.00.) 

Another usefid work is: Lomas, J., 
Manual of the Alkali Trade, Sulphuric 
Acid, Sulphate of Soda. Bleaching 
Powder. 8vo. London: 1880. f|17.00.'5 

Formulflo and Infbrmation Wanted. 

a) Composition of Qombaulfa Caus- 
tic BcUaam, 

b) Flavoring ingredients in Sozodont 
Tooth Wash. 

c) One correspondent asks *'how 
Oinseng (I) is clarified." The writer 
is asked to revise his querv. 

d) Hampton's Vegetable Tincture. 
Correspondent wants to know whether 
it has ever been analyzed. 

e) (Compound Tincture of Orgeat. 
/) Haraen's Fire Grenade. 

g) Blair's Pills for Rhenmatism 
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NEW PATE:N"rS. 



[Complete speciflcationa and illtutra- 
turns may be obtained of any one or 
more of tne following patents oy send- 
ing tne number, title, name of par 
tentee, with twenty-five cents for each 
copy, to the Commissioner of Patents, 
af Wcu^ingtoUj D. C, together with 
the name and address ojthe person 
requesting the same,] 



288,323 and 288,324. Process of and 
Apparatus for making Ammonia, — 
Thomas B. Fogarty, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

288,402. Apparatus for Measuring 
the Density of Liquids, — ^Nicholas Boro- 
doulin, Kiakov, Kussia. 

288,487. Oas-Chamber in Soda- Water 
Apparatus,— Ghsxles A. I^ntiss, 
Washington, D. C. 

288,647. Percolator,— Ezra, W, Car- 
ter, Cohoes, and David R &nith. 
Green Mand. assignors of one-half to 
Richard S. Clark and John McCleary, 
both of Cohoes, N. Y. 

288,603. Pneumatic Stopper for 
Bottles,— WUhelni von Schlieffen, 
Schlieffenburg, Ghermany. 

288,617. Stand for Bottles and 
Flasks,— Darnel R. Bradley, New York, 
N. Y. 

288,630. Veterinary Medicine,— Fm- 
ney F. Green, CJomanche, Texas. 
Consists of wormseed oil, oil of turpen- 
tine, castor-oil, tincture of myrrh, com- 
mon molasses, pulverized bark of black 
alder (Prinos), pulverized white Indian 
hemp root (Apocynum cannabinum), 
pulverized bitter-root (Apocynum an- 
droscemifolium), pulverized pink-root 
(Spigelia), pulverized mandrake-root 
(Mandragora officinalis), powdered 
balmony (Chelone glabra), and Soco- 
trine aloes 

288,702. Manufacture of the Extract 



of MaJt—JajnBB W. Forbes, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

288,744. Machine for Filling BoUles, 
—Horace M. Tubbs, and Edwin T. 
Swartz, Philadelphia, Pa., assignors to 
Charles £. Hires, same place. . 

288,828. i^nfifc—Patrick J. Mc- 
Elroy, East Cambridge, Mass. 

288.869. Bottling Faucet— AMred 
Rimey, New York, N. Y. 

%8,860. Confection Grinding Appa- 
ratus,— Jas, B. Rivera. Baltimore, Md. 

288.870. Botatinq Sample-Stand,— 
Christian A. Schnudt, New York, N. 
Y. 

288^45. 7Vti«8.— William B. Kim- 
ball, Peterborough, N. H., assignor to 
Elbridge Howe & O)., same place. 

288,d72. rrus8.— Issac P. Bottsford, 
Cromwell, Conn. 

289,963. Head for Siphon Bottles,— 
John Brown, Meof ord, Mass. 

289,100.— Dcodortzea Fat or Oxyline, 
— John Hobbs, Boston, Mass. 

289,293. Apparatus for Concentrat- 
ing Sulphuric Acid^— Samuel T. Mc- 
Dougall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2^,487. Hop-cholera Remedy, — 
George Washmgton Wynns, Union, 
N. CT Consists of opium, camphor, 
guaiacum, capsicum, peppermint, sul- 
phate of iron, and sulphate of copper. 

289,628. Syringe,— QeoTgd Wash- 
ington Goodner, Chicago, IlL 

%9,547. Dispensing Faucet for Soda- 
Water and Other Beverages. — ^Estate 
of John Matthews, New York, N. Y. 

289,686. Perfumeru Stand.— Albert 
Warmer, Hoboken, N. J. 

289,621. Cleaning Compound, — ^Wil- 
liam E. dark, St. Louis, Mo. Com- 
posed of sulphuric ether, alcohol, salts 
of tartar, oil of cloves, pulverized bo- 
rax, ammonia salts,ana deodorized gas- 
oline. 

289,673. Tonic Bitters.— Henry Litz, 
Baltimore, Md. Consists of high wines, 
distilled water, hope, unripe oranges, 
zedoary-root, finger-root, cardamum 
seeds, star anise seeds, bitter orange- 
peel, gentian root, cape aloes, myrrh, 
anisated liquor of ammonia, and tinc- 
ture of nux vomica. 

239,706. Process and Apparatus for 
Distillation, — James G. Tontefract, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

289,714. Bottling Device.— Alfred 
Rigny, New York, N. Y. 

&9,737. Tumbler Washer,— John 
T^ler Whittle. Baltimore, Md., assign- 
or of one-hall to Jerome I. vogelor, 
same place. 

289,777. SodorWater Apparatus, — 
John Matthews, New York, N. Y., 
Elizabeth Matthews. G^rge Matthews, 
and Frederic Mattnews, executors of 
said John Matthews, deceased, all of 
same place. 

289,780. Capsule IfacWne.— Charles 
F. Purdie, Detroit, Mich. 

289,786. Evaporating Apparatus.— 
John Stuart, Freer, Iowa. 

289,807. Can Filling Machine,— 
George W. Brown and Harry Lambert, 
Salem, Mass. 

289.813. Label for Bottles,^WmBjn 
B. Dean, New York, N. Y. 

289.814. Combined Stopper, Cap, 
and Label for Bottles, — William B. 
Dean, New York, N. Y. 

289.836. Process of and Apparatus 
for Obtaining Boracic Acid from Na- 
tive Borate of Lime.— John B. Hobson, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

289,868. Dwtn/ecton^.— George E. 
Rice, Boston, Mass. Consists, essenti- 
ally, of pipcj^lay, phenol, caustic soda, 
sulphate of iron, cnloride of zinc, and 
sulphite of lime, or its equivalent. 

289,922. Hair Tonic.— Alexander 
Miles, Duluth, Minn. Composed of 
pine-tar, magnesium carbonate, gly- 
cerin, alcohol, quinia sulphate, ex- 
tract of sage, ana water. 

290,095. Truss Pad.— Sherman R. 
Nye, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

290^05. Evaporating Liduids. — Nar- 
cisse JPigeon, Y onkers, N. Y. 

290,252. Manufacture of Lactates 
and Lactic Acid, — Geor^ Austin 
Marsh, Littleton, Mass., assignor to the 
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Avery Lactate Company, Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

290,253. Manufacture of Lactates 
for the Prodtu:tion of Lactic Acid. — 
Qeorge A. Marsh. Littleton, Mass., 
assignor to the Avery Lactate Co., 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

290,294. Manufacture of Lactic Acid 
and Lactates. — Charles O. Thompson, 
Terre Haute, Ind., assignor to the 
Avery Lactate Co., Portsmouth, N. H. 

290, 561. Siphon for Vessels, —Frank 
J. Flockler, Allegheny City, Pa. 

290,5a3. Capsule Machine.—Fred. 
A. Huhel, Detroit, Mich. 



••• 



ITEMS. 



California Fharmaceutioal Society. 
— The regular quarterly meeting was 
held at the College Hall; 113 Ful- 
ton Street, Thursday evemng, Dec. 
13th, President Ken in the Chair. The 
meeting was well attended. Five new 
members were elected, and a number of 
interesting papers read; amon^ them 
a paper on Bromhydric Acid, by Mr. 
A. Tonuner, being a modification of 
Prof. Markoe's process ; this paper was 
the continuation of a previous one on 
the same subject. 

Mr. J. H. Barbot read a paper on a 
new process for making fluid extract of 
wild-cherry bark, dispensing with the 
use of alconol in the menstruum. This 
paper called forth considerable dis- 
cussion upon the subiect. Mr. McDon- 
n jll gave vent, in a numorous way, to 
some practical notes relating to the 
spreading of blisters, followed by a 
paper on citrine ointment. 

Mr. Runyon exhibited one of Dr. 
Squibb's apparatus stands, also a Berry 
pressure percolator, «md a Franciscus 

felatin pill-coating machine, which had 
een presented to the college and ac- 
cepted with thanks. Mr. Lengfeld ex- 
hibited a specimen of ginseng, 
presented to Dr. Terrill while in Corea. 
The specimen referred to represented 
on the inner surface, after being frac- 
tured, the form of an idol, cmd said to 
be highly valued there when found to 
have this structure, the specimen al- 
luded to being valued at tSX)0, 

Mr. Lengfeld also exhibited some 
ancient works on pharmacy, materia 
medica, etc., by M. Nicolas Lemery, 
published 1727, and a translation into 
English dated 1737. 

E. W. Runyon exhibited an old 
work by Groulard — a treatise on lead 
preparations. Mr. Lensfeld calledfat- 
attention to the use of papayotin of 
late, and exhibited a sample made by 
E. Merck, of Darmstadt. Dr. Behr re- 
lated that the juice of Carica papaya 
was eaten with milk by the natives of 
the tropics, and gave a full description 
of it. 

Mr. F. C. Keil exhibited a number 
of samples of comp. syrup of hypo- 
phosphites and with iron. Mr. Daw- 



son presented the Soctety with a 
sample of carbolic crystals made by R. 
Graesser, of Wales, England, through 
the kindness of Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Searby exhibited some seeds of 
Rheum palmatum sent to him from St. 
Petersburg, Russia, specimens of which 
he had given to parties who were to 
determine the most suitable locality 
for their cultivation; he also read a 
letter received from Mr. Colcord, Sec- 
retary of the National Retail Druggists' 
Association, which contained many 
good suggestions, heartily indorsed by 
the members. 

Mr. Len^eld gave notice that at the 
next meeting he would propose some 
alteration and amendment to the Con- 
stitution and By-laws, relative to hav- 
ing monthly instead of quarterly 
meetings. 

Mr. Kunyon also gave notice of a 
change in Chapt. H.^ Article 1, of the 
By-Laws. The meeting adjourned at 
10.40 P.M. Frsd. Grazer, 

Secretary. 

South Carolina.-^At the last meet- 
ing of the State Pharmaceutical Society 
held in Columbia, the following were 
elected : President, Dr. H. Baers, of 
Charleston ; Vice-Presidents, C. P. 
Aimar, of Charleston; Dr. John May, 
of Yorkville ; Secretary and Trea- 
surer, P. Wineman, of Cnarleston ; Ex- 
amining Board, A. W. Eckel, E. S. 
Bumham, C. F. Panknin, G. J. Luhn. 

"New York.— The Committee on Leg- 
islation of the Kings Co. Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society, which nas furnished much 
of the efforts that have been made to 
secure the enactment of a State phar- 
macy law, recommends another at- 
tempt to secure the enactment of the 
bill presented to the Legislature in 
1883, with these modifications, viz., 
striking off the section imposing on 
drugeists a yearly registration fee of 
one aoUar, and the omission of the 
clause requiring the Secretary of the 
Board of Pharmacy to give bonds for 
securing the money received by the 
Board. 

The Erie County Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation has continued its Committee 
on Legislation of last year, viz. : Messrs. 
R K. Smither^. Rieffenstahl, and T. 
M. Johnson. There are good reports 
of the forthcoming College of phar- 
macy to be estabUshed in Buffalo; the 
members of the Association seem to be 
about equallv divided on the question 
of the desirabilitv of sustaining the or- 
ganization of a National Retail Drug- 
gists* Association. 

Dr. Henry Benoe Jones, who, fol- 
lowing the death of the author of 
Fownes' well-known chemistry, carried 
the work through ten editions, died on 
the 21st of November, in consequence 
of cm accidental gun-shot wound of 
the ankle which necessitated amputa- 
tion. 

Charles William Siemens, the elec- 
trician and engineer, died Nov. l^th. 
Ten days previous to his death he suf- 



fered a severe fall from which he did 
not recover, dying from rupture of the 
heart. 

The Firm of Powers and Weight- 
man, of Philadelphia, have admitted 
to partnership Drs. John F. Weight- 
man, and Wifliam Weightman, Jr. 

The Druggists Circular, so it is ru- 
mored, has become the joint pnyerty 
of Root and Tinker (owners of the 
Weekly Drug News and Oil, Paint and 
Dug K^parter), and Mr. John Newton, 
the former proprietor. 

John Eliot Howard, F.RS., prob- 
ably the foremost quinologist of our 
time, died in London, on Novem- 
ber 22d. He was bom on Decem- 
ber 11th, 1807. After passing through 
school, he became associated to bis 
father, in the manufacture of chemi- 
cals, and devoted particular attention 
to quinine, becoming, in the course of 
time, one of the lai^st manufacturers 
of this and other cmchona alkaloids. 
He made detailed and extended re- 
searches into the botany and chemistry 
of the different species of cinchona, 
publishing a number of valuable works 
relating to this subject. He was one 
of the orlg[inators of the cultivation of 
cinchona m the East Indies, and ren- 
dered the government valuable ser- 
vices by advice and by chemical as- 
says of cultivated barks. Li October 
last, at a meeting of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society, he was made the recipient 
of the Hanbury medal, for his dis- 
tinguished services to science. It is 
particularly unfortunate that his death 
occurred just at this time, when the 
researches of Mr. Trimen on the botany 
of cinchona in India are pronaising to 
revolutionize the whole classificataon 
adopted by Howard and others, since 
the discussions likely to arise between 
Mr. Trimen and other authorities 
will elicit much valuable informar 
tion which would otherwise have re- 
mained dormant, although it would 
already appear as if Mr. Trimen will 
be able to show that all previous clas- 
sifications of the species of cinchona 
have been more or less erroneous. 

The Cuban Pharmaoopceia. — On 
the 8th of February. 1883, a commis- 
sion was chai^ged witn the elaboration 
of a pharmacopoeia for Cuba. The 
Commission is composed of four 
physicians and four pharmacists, 
two of the latter, professors at the 
Faculdad de Pharmacia dela Habana, 
and two keeping open shop. The four 
pharmacists were appointed by the 
Governor General, on the nomination 
of the Junta Superior de Sandidad. 
The four physicians were elected by the 
academy. 

The CJommission consists of Dr. Ni- 
colas J. Gutierrez, President; Dr. 
Rafael Cowley, Dr. Juan C. Oxamendi, 
Dr. Jos6 Torralbas, Dr. Jos6 Ramos, 
Dr. Juan Zamora, Dr. Ramon Botet, 
Dr. Antonio Gonzalez, Dr. Joaquin 
Bamet. 



FHABMACEUTICAIi CALENDAR.— FEBBUABY. 

Additions to and Corrections of the following Calendar are solicited. 



Date. 



Fri. 1st. 

Mon. 4th. 
Tues. 5th. 



Wed. 6th. 
Thurs. 7th. 
Tues. 12th. 

Wed. X3th. 



Society Meetings. 



American Chemical Soc. — 8 p.m., Univ. Build- 
ing, New York City. 

Erie Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Assoc. —Buffalo, N. Y. 

Maryland Coll. Pharm.— Baltimore. 

St. .Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc. 

Connecticut Pharm. Assoc. — Annual Meeting 
at New Haven. 

Massachusetts Coll. of Pharm. — Boston. 

Kings Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Soc.— Brooklyn.— 
Annual Meeting. 

National Coll. of Pharm.— Washington, D. C. 

Indianapolis Assoc, of Pharmacists. 

Louisville Coll. of Pharm. 

Philadelphia OoU. of Pharm. Alumni Assoc. 

St. Louis Coll. of Phai-m. 

Cincinnati ColL of Pharm. 



Date. 



Society Meetings. 



Wed. 13th. 
Thurs. 14th. 



Tues. 19th. 



Thurs. 21st. 
Tues. 26th. 
Thurs. 28th. 



New York Board of Pharm. 
Newark (N. J.) Pharm. Assoc. 
Philadelphia Coll. of Pharm. Alunmi Assoc. 
Marvland Coll. of Pharm. — At Baltimore. 
N. y. German Apoth. Soc.— 10 p.m., Beethoven 

HaU. 
Lancaster Co. (Pa.) Pharm. Assoc. 
St. Louis Coll. of Pharm. Alumni Assoc. — 8 

P.M. 

Philadelphia Coll. of Pharm. 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc. 
New York Coll. of Pharm. 
Boston Druggists' Assoc. 
Kings Co. (N. Y.) Board of Pharmacy.— At 
Brooklyn. 
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LObIQUCAL COKMUKIGATIOlf.] 

Boroglyoexidey and its Sodium and 
Caldiim Compoiinds.'*' 

BT WILLIAM & FUNT, PH.O. 

This preparation was discovered bv 
Professor fiarff, of London, England, . 
while experimenting with different 
substances to obtain a compound for 
thepreservation of meat. 

He explains the process of manufac- 
turing the boroglyceride in a paper 
published in the Chemist and vrug' 
gist for April, 1882. 

Heat 92 grammes of ^Ivcerin with 
62 grammes of boracic acid (154 gram- 
mes in all), an action takes place and 
steam is given off. At a tolerably hi^h 
temperature, add the boracic acid 
in small quantities with frequent stir- 
ring. At nrst the acid dissolves rapidly; 
toward the end of the operation more 
slowly. If the mixture oe allowed to 
cool directly after the boracic acid is 
all dissolved, a crystalline precipitate 
separates out, in which case, probably, 
chemical combination with the ^Iv- 
ceryl has not taken place. The weight 
will be found to be 131 grammes, 
cmd the substance has a sweet taste. 

Heat a second time; a crystalline 
precipitate separates out on cooling, 
and steam is freely given off. When cold 
the product will weigh 116 grammes. 
As the combination becomes more 
perfect, the solubility in water is in- 
creased. Heat a third time; no crys- 
talline precipitate separates out, but 
the mass when cold sets like ice, is brit- 
tle, chips readily, and the pieces are 
hard and dry. The boroglyceride thus 
formed communicates no flavor what- 
ever to the substances to which it is 
added, or which are immersed in the 
preservative solution. In proportion 
as the glycerin is decomposed and 
chemicaUy united with the boracic 
acid, the sweet principle disappears, 
being a total loss of 54 grammes, 
corresponding to three molecules of 
water. 

He explains the chemical combina- 
tion by the following equation : 

CsHiOs glycerin -I- H»BOt boracic 
acid + heat = CtHtBOt boroglyceride, 
-I- 3H.0 water. 

I heated 50 grammes of ^ycerin to a 
temperature of about SOO'^ F., and add- 
ed 50 grammes of crystallized boracic 
acid in portions till dissolved, and al- 
lowed it u) cool. An opaque mass was 
thus obtained, without crystalline ap- 
pearance. Heating to the same tem- 
perature for some time, and allowing 
it to cool, a transparent solid pixniuct 
was obtained, resembling boro^yce- 
ride. Again heating, and allowing it 
to cool, the product was brittle and 
resembled glass. Allowing it to stand 
for a few days it became opaque. There 
was very little effervescence during 
the process. 

Using 92 grammes of glycerin and ^ 
grammes of powdered boracic acid, 
and heating to 800° F., adding the 
acid in portions, the effervescence was 
not very marked, and when dissolved 
it weighed 125 erammes, and was a 
thick liquid with an opaque appear- 
ance. 

Again heating to the same tempera- 
ture, continuing the heat for some 
time and allowing it to cool, crystals 
were seen, and the weight was 110 
grammes. Heating for the third time, 



* AbBtnct of a thesis presented to the Masssehu- 
letto OoUege of Phannanqr, Sesston of l88»-88. 



a very hard and brittle substance was 
obtained, but it still remained opaqua 

Heating 92 grammes of glycerin 
to a temperature of 300" F.. and add- 
ing 62 grammes of crystallized acid 
in portions, the effervescence was very 
decided, steam and irritatinff vapors 
were given off. Oontinuinff tne heat, 
with trequent stirring, untu the weight 
was reduced to about 100 erammes, 
the product was solid, brittle, transr 
parent, of a decided amber color, and 
did not become opaque upon long 
standing. 

The following operation gave the 
best result, a very light-colored pro- 
duct being obtainea: 

I heated 184 grammes of Bower's 
glycerin in a porcelain capsule to a 
temperature of 240'' F., and added 124 
grammes of Morson's crystallized bo- 
racic acidjin portions, with constant 
stinine. There was no effervescence, 
and when dissolved, a transparent, 
ti^ck liquid was obtained, the weight 
of which was 270 grammes. Continu- 
ing the heat at the same temperature, 
with frequent stirring, steam was 
given off, and it became more fluid. 
As the combination became more per- 
fect a film was formed upon the sur- 
face ; it became thicker, and when re- 
duced to 200 erammes it was poured 
upon a sheet of tin, well oiled with vas- 
elin, and allowed to cool. The whole 
operation required about four hours. 
When nearly cold, it was divided into 
squares with a large spatula, and 
wnen thoroughly cooled it was broken 
in pieces ana quickly transferred to 
weil-stopperedvial& It readily absorbs 
water from the atmosphere, becoming 
sticky and grejsisy. A porcelain or por- 
celain-lined dish should be used in its 
preparation, as it is least affected by 
boracic acid at high temperatures. 

This product was found to be readily 
soluble in hot water, less freely so in 
cold water. A white coating is tormed 
upon the.pieces during soluuon in the 
latter, requiring agi&tion to hasten 
the solution. It is soluble in hot alco- 
hol, and to a. moderate degree in cold 
alcohoL It is insoluble in ether, but 
softens when allowed to stand in chlo- 
roform for some time. Heated upon 
a water-bath, it becomes fluid at a 
teinperature of about 212'' F., and 
mixes with glycerin in all proportions, 
forming a transparent mixture. 

Glycerin, when heated, readily dis- 
solves boracic acid, but it has an 
objectionable sweet taste. The solu- 
bihty at different temperatures is 
shown by the following: 



DISSOLYB 


PARTS OF 


AT 


BOBAdC AOID. 


50^ F. 


20 


120"F. 


SO 


130** F. 


48 


170* F. 


58 


212^ F. 


73 



100 parts 

of 
glycerin 



Equal weights of glycerin and borate 
of sodium or borate of calcium, heated 
to 204* F., combine with effervescence 
without the evolution of irritating 
vapors, and re<|uire constant stirring 
to prevent bummg upon the bottom of 
the capsule. They form compounds 
resembling boroglyceride. but absorb 
water more readily, and do not retain 
their shape when broken in piece& 

One part of borate of sodium dissolv- 
ed in four parts of glycerin forms the 
glycerite of borax oi the Pharmaco- 
poBia of 1870. Borax when exposed to 
a high temperature, gives off its water 
of crystallization, and is converted into 
a white spongy mass which, at a red 
heat, melts and on cooling forms a 
transparent glass. 



Boroglyceride has been used with 
success as an antiseptic in the hospitals 
of London [and elsewhere]. It is not 
only a reliable antiseptic, but promotes 
the rapid healing of wounds. Being 
inodorous, tast^ess, and innocuous, it 
is more agreeable and safer to use than 
carbolic acid, iodoform, thymol, naph- 
thalin, resorcin, and various otner 
preparations which have been recom- 
mended for that purpose. 

As a preservative agent it should 
be used in the form of a solution con- 
taining from 2^ to 5<^ of the salt. 

As an antiseptic ii may be employed 
in the form of an ointment, or by med- 
icating absorbent cotton with an alco- 
holic solution and drying, or in an 
aqueous solution. The nve-per-cent 
solution in water is not affected by 
tannin, tincture of chloride of iron, 
MonseFs solution, dilute acids, or the 
ordinary astringent tinctures, thus 
rendering it valuable for use in gargles 
and throat sprays. 

It may be made into an ointment 
with petrolatum or simple ointment, 
by melting with a small amount of 
glycerin, adding the base previously 
melted, with constant stirring till cold. 
It mixes readily with ointment of rose- 
water, without the addition of glyce- 
rin, by simply melting the boroglyce- 
ride, adding the ointment^ and stirring 
until cold. The following formula 
makes a very nice ointment of a 
beautiful golden color, containing 25^ 
of boroglyceride, or the equivalent of 
a drachm of boracic acid to an ounce 
of the ointment: 

Boroglyceride 30 parts 

Glycenn 20 ** 

White wax 10 *' 

Petrolatum (or vase- 
line) 60 ** 

Melt the boroglyceride with the glyce- 
rin and add the wax previously melted 
with the petrolatum; stir untu cold. 



Synthesis of Niootine. 

Julius Mbnsel states in the Pharma- 
ceutiache Zeitung, Sept. 26th, 188S, that 
he has formed nicotine artificially in 
the following way. 

Benzoic acid is dissolved in acetone, 
and the whole mixed with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. A precipitate is there- 
by formed, which on neating redis- 
solves in tibe excess of acetone. When 
cool, a solution of ammonia gas in ab- 
solute alcohol is added^ whiBreupon am- 
monium sulphate precipitates out, and 
nicotine is found with other products 
of decomposition and undecomposed 
acetone in the supernatant liquid. — 
Chem. and Drugg, 



Benzoate of Cinchonidine. 

Bbnzoatb of cinchonidine is recom- 
mended by M. Bouchardat in mild 
cases of diabetes with excessive pro- 
duction of uric acid. It is made, 
according to M. Byasson, by dis- 
solving freshly-precipitated cincho- 
nidine, prepared from 200 parts of 
the smpnate, in a solution of 60 parts 
of benzoic acid dissolved in 200 parts 
of alcohol of 90 per cent, poured 
into a porcelain vessel containing 
3,000 parts of boiling distilled water. 
The solution of the salt, before being 
allowed to cool, should, if necessary, 
be rendered slightly alkaline by the 
careful addition of ammonia. 

The salt crystallizes on cooling.— 
Pharm, Joum. 
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Purity of the Sulphate of Cinoho- 
xiidine in Use and the Fharmaoo- 
IXBia Test.* 

Samples of sulpate of cinchomdine 
put on the market by six manufactu- 
rers were obtained, five of the manufac- 
turers being in the United States, and 
one in Germany. It could not be as- 
certained that any other American 
manufacturers produce the article. 
The samples were taken, or were 
credibly assured to have been taken 
from the manufacturer's cans, with the 
exception of one sample that had been 
canned by a wholesale dealer who gave 
a statement of the manufacturer's 
name. In all, twelve samples were ob- 
tained and tested— four samples of one 
manufacturer, three samples of an- 
other, two of another, and one sample 
from each of three manufacturers 
whose brands of this article are not ex- 
tensively used. 

The teist for dnchonine and quinidine 
sulphates, as directed in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia of 1880, f was 
applied to each sample, with exact 
and uniform control of the condi- 
tions. 

The test limit only requires that not 
more than a slight turbidity should ap- 
pear on adding, or inmiediately, or 
very soon after adding the ammonia. 
In applying the test, aSter adding the 
ammonia, the liquids were set aside 
and examined m)m time to time, 
noting the temperature, until after fif- 
teen to eighteen hours' standing, for 
the occurrenc of turbidity. 

All but one of the twelve samples 
were approved by the test, accorcQng 
to the pharmacopoeial standard. In 
fact, all out one were found to show a 
satisfactory margin of purity beyond 
the bare limit of tne phannacopoeia, no 
one of the eleven giving any turbidity 
immediately, or verv soon aiter adding 
the ammonia. In tne case of eight <S. 
the samples, a sU^ht turbidity appecu^ 
only after standing for fifteen to eigh- 
teen hours at 70* to 80'F. With two of 
the samples a slight turbidity ap- 
peared only after standing six hours, 
at about the same temperature as the 
others. With one sample the fidight 
turbidity appeared after standing some 
time, the number of hours not noted. 
The one sample, which did not come 
up to the standard, gave a result in 
very strong contrast with the results 
of all the other, the addition of the 
ammonia causing at once more than a 
turbidity, an abundant precipitate. 
This sample was the one whicn was 
canned by a wholesale dealer, not a 
manufacturer. In investigation as 
to the delicacy of the pharmacopoeial 
test, some work was done, to gain fur- 
ther evidence as to the interpretation 
of the test limit, namely: *' absence of 
more than 0.5 per cent, of sulphate of 
cinchonine, or of more than 1. 5 j)er cent 
of sulphate of quinidine." This value 
of tiie limit has been partlv supported 
by the experiments of Mr. Teeter^ | and 
some other statements, but additional 
evidence was deemed desirable. Pure 
sulphates of cinchonidine, cinchonine, 
ana quinidine were inrepared, as done 
by Mr. Teeter, and previously by 
Mr, Thum.S Mixtures of the pure cin- 
chonidine sSedt, successively with one 
per cent, one-half per cent, and 
one-fourth per cent of the pure 
cinchonine salt, and again of the pure 
quinidine salt were subjected to the 
test of the pharmacopoeia, as before 
described and were found to give re- 
sults as follows (the temperatures being 
those of the atmosphere at conclusion 
of the test). 



^ Bt Loun W. SoHMiOT, Ph.C.,poiitx1btttioiui from 
the dbem. Labontoiy of the iTiiiTeraityof Michi- 
gan (Bd. by Preecott and VaughaD), L, 100. 

t See page 81 of the U. S. PharmaoopcBla. 

X Vniyeaitj of Michigan, School of Phannacv, 
0. W. Teeter, 1880; NkwRxm., ix., p. S8, reprinted. 

J i Prooeedings American FharmaoeutioaJ AMod- 
on, page 88. 



Cinchonidine sulphate with admix- 
ture of cinchonine sulphate: 

1^, a precipitate on standing 10 min- 
utes, 70° F. 

H. turbidity on standing 15-16 hours, 
70° F. 

ift, no turbidity on standing 24 hours, 
72° F. 

With admixture of quinidine sulphate : 

1^, decided turbidity at once. 70^ F. 

^ sli^t turbidity after 2-4 hours, 76° 

i^, no turbidity on standing 24 hours, 
80° F. 
The resulte agree quite well with 
those of Mr. Teeter, and from botii 
his investigation and this briefer one 
it would appear, contrary to ordinary 
eznectation, that this test reveals qm- 
nioine in very nearly as small quanti- 
ties as it does cinchonine, and that the 
interpretation of the pharmacopodial 
test limit might be so modified as to 
read, abeex^ce of more than one per 
cent of either sulphate of dnchomne 
or sulphate of quinidine. It follows of 
course from market values that there 
is greater liability of considerable pro- 
portions of cinchonine than of quini- 
dine salt, but imperfect separations in 
manufacture may leave either impu- 
rity in quantities somewhat larger than 
fair pharmaceutical purity should ad- 
mit. 

Salicylate of Bismuth. 

In addition to what we have hereto- 
fore printed on this subject, some re- 
cent statements of Mr. Bagoucy. of 
Paris, on the constitution of tne saucy- 
lates of bismuth will be of interest. 

Before quoting these, however, we 
would say that a process for preparing 
the salt given by us on p. 280 of our 
last volume, as well as another by Dr. 
Wade, on p. 313 (t&ul.), has been criti- 
cised by Dr. Wolff, of Philadelphia, 
because the products of both processes 
are contaminated withsubnitrate. We 
have in stock several samples made at 
different times bv the first-named 
process, and have found one of them 
(the first one made) to be almost free 
trom nitrate. The minute quantity 
present could not interfere with its 
therapeutic value. Another sample, 
however, contains a good deal more, 
and besides, a small quantity of free 
salicylic acid, which was not complete- 
ly removed by washing. It would 
seem, therefore, that the proportion of 
submtrate present is likely to vary in 
different lo& made at different times. 

Bagoucy has arrived at the same 
conclusion, as will be seen further on. 
Dr. Wolff (Am. Joum. Ph., 1883, 564), 
proposes two processes, which he states 
yield unexceptionable products. 

1. Having ascertained tiiat a glycerin 
solution of crystallized nitrate of bis- 
muth bore dilution with 1 or 2 parts of 
water, before precipitating any basic 
nitrate^ he decomposed a gly cenn solu- 
tion of the acid nitrate oy a concen- 
trated solution of salicylate of sodium. 
This produced basic salicylate of bis- 
muth, nitrate of sodium, free nitric 
acid^ free salicylic acid, and water. The 
precipitate was washed first with cold, 
then with hot water, and lastiy with 
alcohol. Its composition is, probably, 
BiO.C7H.O1. 

2. Since basic salicylate of bismuth, 
when treated with a concentrated solu- 
tion of bicarbonate of sodium, yields 
basic carbonate of bismuth and salicy- 
late of sodium, Dr. Wolff inferred that 
basic nitrate of bismuth would also 
yield, on boiling with a concentrated 
solution of salicylate of sodium, a basic 
salicylate of bismuth. This was found 
to be the case. The precipitate, being 
well washed with hot water, had the 
same appearance as that obtained by 
the other process. 

3. The salt may also be produced by 
boiling toother freshly precipitated 
oxide of bismuth and salicylic acid. 
But the product is usually contaminat- 
ed with undecompoeed oxide. 



Bagoucy denies the correctness of 
Jaillec's f ormulse of the salt (New Bem. , 
1888, 371), in which it appears that the 
hvdrogen of salicylic acid is not re- 
placed by a metal, while, on the other 
hand, oxygen is eliminated. On tiieo- 
retical grounds he assumes that the 
normal salicylate of bismuth is so con- 
stituted that not only the atom of hy- 
drogen giving it the character of an 
acia is replaced by a metal, but also 
the hydrogen of the carboxyl-radical : 

SalicyUc acid, CtH.Oi, or HCtH.O. 
ma;^ be considered as benzol (CtHt) in 
which one H is replaced by carboxyl 
(OOOH^, and the other by hydroxyl 
(OH): . 

CtH4.C00H. OH 

A normal salicylate is formed when the 
hydrogen of the OH is replaced by a 
base. When the other hvdrog;en is 
also replaced, a body results wmch is 
known to exist, for instance, as an in 
tormediate product in the preparation 
of salicylic acid: NasCTH4(5>. Normal 
salicylate of bismuth, according to Ra- 
goucy^s views, is of this class, and 
would have the composition Bis((>«H4- 
Os)t, and he thinks that there is a basic 
salicylate, corresponding to the subni- 
trate BiO.CTH.Oi. 

[There can hardly be a doubt that 
the last-named compound existe and 
has the composition here quoted. As 
to the composition given for the nor- 
mal salicylate^ it would be unsafe to 
accept it until proven by analysis 
which, indeed, is even necessary for 
the basic salt.] 

The same author also speaks of the 
preparation of the salt and the frequent 
presence in it of free sahcylic acid. 

It is known from the researches of 
Ditte that the dissociation of the acid 
nitrate of bismuth [on dilution with 
water] continues, at one and the same 
temperature, imtil the solution con- 
tains a definite quantity of free acid, 
while subnitrate of bismuth is thrown 
down; that this dissociation proceeds 
still further when the temperature is 
raised^ and that the subnitrate itself is 
dissociated, in presence of water, 
until it has attained the composition 
2BiO.NOt. Until this has been obtain- 
ed, the precipitate is a mixture of dif - 
f erent subnitratee. 

If to a nitric acid solution of subni- 
trate of bismuth, a solution of salicylate 
of sodium is added, there is formed ni- 
trate of sodium, salic vlic acid is precip- 
itated, and there not oeing now enough 
nitric acid in solution to keep the rest 
of the nitrate in solution, there is a 
tendency of formation of subnitrate, 
which again liberates a fresh quantity 
of nitric acid. These disadvantages 
may be greatiy diminished by using a 
concentrated solution of salicylate of 
sodium. 

Yet. when the precipitate is washed, 
the pnenomenon of dissociation reap- 
pears: salicylic acid being but littie 
soluble, it is necessary to wash a long 
time, and in proportion to the quan- 
tity of wash-water, and according to 
its temperature, the product will be 
different. 

These conditions, xinfavorable to the 
preparation of a definite compound, 
together with the midtiplicity of pos- 
sible combinations between bismutii 
and salicylic acid, sufficiently explain 
the different results obtained by thera- 
peutists in the use of this compound. 

The preparation of salicylate of bis- 
muth IS a delicate operation : the wash- 
ing of tiie precipitate, which is neces- 
sarv to remove the nitrate of sodium 
ana the imdecomposed salicvlate of 
sodium, raise the proportion of bismuth 
in the product, which contains some 
free salicylic acid, owing to the feeble 
solubility of the latter. 

The best product thus far known in 
France, according to the author, is 
that made at the French Salicylic Acid 
Works: this contains comparativelv 
little nree salicylic acid. — Eip, ae 
Pharm.f 1888, 498. 
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Yeiy little is known concerning the 
relation of oxide of bigmuth to arsenic 
or arsenious acids. Salkowski* states 
that arsenate of bismuth — (BiAsO>)i.- 
HiO is insoluble in nitric acid and suit- 
able for the determination of arsenic. 
Schneider^ finds that arsenic present in 
bismuth is converted into arsenious 
acid by mtric acid with gentle heat; 
but that on introducing the mAal into 
nitric acid heated to70 -90°C., arsenic 
acid is produced which immediately 
combines with oxide of bismuth to an 
insoluble compound which is com- 
pletely insoluble in a solution of nitrate 
of bismuth as free from an imdue ex- 
cess of acid as pocnible. Upon this fact 
is based one step in the usual process 
of preparatJoo of subnitrate of bis- 
muth, namely, the removal of any in- 
soluble i^recipitate which may separate 
when bismuth is dissolved in nitric 
acid and the solution heated to 80°-90° 
C. 

On the behavior of arsenious add 
toward oxide of bismuth the authori- 
ties are silent. Prof. Reichardt found 
that when the acid was purposely 
added to pure subnitrato, the lai^r 
portion at least remained in solution, 
though occasionaUy the i>recipitatea 
salt was also found contaminated with 
arsenic. Whether the latter was pres- 
ent as anenic add was not decided, 
though probaUe. 

On decomposing 10 gm. of acid ni- 
trate of bismuth m the usual maimer 
with water, in one case when 10 gm. 
of scdution of arsenito of potassium 
had been added, no trace of arsenic 
wa* found in the subnitrate. In an- 



(he whole of the arsenic was found in 
the precipitate. 

In some other experiments with 
arsenious acid, the precipitate con- 
tained arsenic, Isut it was impossib^ to 
ascertain the nature and composition 
of the coihpound which it formed with 
bismuth. An arsenate of bismuth, 
however, which was prepared several 
times, contained 33.2 and 33.4 per cent 
of arsenic, respectively, which corre- 
sponds to the anhydrous salt BiAsO<, 
requiring 33. 14 per cent. 

This arsenate of bismuth is com- 
pletely decomposed by heating with 
excess of soda solution for about an 
hour at 60°-60° C Equally complete is 
this decomposition in the case of the 
arsenite of oismuth or a mixture of ar- 
senious acid and oxide of bismuth. 

The arsenious acid may be detected 
in the alkaline liquid by acidulating 
and addition of hydroeulphuric acicC 
Arsenic acid, by acidulating, then 
supersaturating with ammonia (which 
alw^^ produces a slight flocculent 
precipitate of arsenate of bigmuth, or 
lead if this he present), then filtering 
and adding magnesia mixture. The 
separation of iihe ammonio-magnesian 
arsenate takes place in a few minutes. 
If hydro-sulphuric acid be conducted 
through the acidulated liquid, the sul- 
phide of arsenic makes ito appearance 
only after a long time (sometimes 
hours) and much less distinctly, owing 
to free sulphur which is also sepan^edT 

Prof. Beichardt found that, by using | 
stronger reducing metals, /. t., sodium, ' 
in place of zinc or iron, the same resulte 
were obtained; that ia, the reduction 
of any arsenic acid to arsenious was 
equally slow and imperfect. 

If hydrogen was evolved from acid 
solutions, such as arise from the action 
of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid upon 
zinc, the least trace of either arsenic 



acid at once affected the 
silver paper. Neither the presence of 
nitric acid, nor that of ammonia (pos- 
sibly produced from the former) inter- 
fere with the reaction, as was shown 
by the addition of more or less nitrate 
oipotaesium. 

It nitrate of bismuth is directly 
added to an alkaline or to add liquid 
evolving favdrogen, the bismuth is 
first reducea and separated as black 
flocculent substance. After this is all 
reduced, the action on the arsenic be- 
gins. 

Prof. Beichard' 
mends 
follows: 

"Subnitmte of bismuth, when 
heated with solution of soda in excess, 
should not evolve ammonial vapors. 
If the alkaline filtrate he then super- 
saturated with hydrochloric or sul- 
phuric add, and zinc be added— a 
small pellet of cotton being pushed a 
short distance down the test-tube— the 
escaping gas should not color paper 
wet with an acid solution of nitrate of 
silver (containing 1 of nitrate of diver, 
2 of water, and 2 of nitric add). 



f. Beichardtj therefore, 
s to modify the test for ai 



a (Fig. 1) is a two-necked glass globe 
of about five pinte capadty, the upper 
neck being closed with a rubber strap- 
per 6, and the lower with a doubly- 
perforated rubber stopper c. The globe, 
which forms the reservoir of alcohol, 
reste upon the tinned iron cone (Fig. 2), 
which has an opening at the side, 
through which the faucet / may be 
regulated, Through the stopper c pass 
the air-tube £r and the glass f^ing-tube 
«, provided with the faucet/. Hisanal- 
oonol lamp constructed of strong sheet- 
brass, and having a double drm (a so- 
called Berzeliuslainp). The flame may 
he regulated by means of the screw t; 
fe is a brass faucet, I a small reservoir, 
with thrice-perforated stopper, through 
which pass the tubes e, g, and an ad- 
ditional air-tube m. 

While the faucets k and I are closed, 
the stopper b is removed and the globe 
filled with alcohol by means of a faucet, 
so that none shall enter tube a. The 
stopper is then replaced. The level of 
the liquid in the small reservoir I— 
and thereby also in the lamp H— is de- 
tennined by the higher or lower posi- 
tion of the air tobe a. As soon as tiiia 
is properly adjusted, the two faucete 
may he opened, when the alcohol will 
rise in the lower reservoir and in the 
lamp to the level of the lower orifice 
of g, and, as it is gradually consumed, 
more will descend from a. 

This lamp has the great advantage 
of burning for a long time and mam- 
taining an equable temperature. Ow- 
ing to the cost of alcohol in this coun- 
try, the lamp is not likely to be as 



B«liihardt>a Conitant-IieTel Aloohot L4inp. 



nitric add only a&wly, and, therefore, 
does not hinder the arsenic reaction, 
so that the alkaline flltrate, from the 
reaction for ammonia, may be at once, 
and with perfect certainty, used for 
the arsenic test in add solution. This 
experience would show that it is not 
necessary to drive off the nitric by 
sulphuric acid. It is, however, desir- 
able to examine this point stUl more 
thoroughly.-— After .ArcA. d. Pharm., 
2S1, 686. 



Not every laboratory is so situated 
tiiat it can command the use of gas for 
lighting and Iwatang purposes. Some 
of them (particularly mining'Iabora- 
tories) are still compelled to ^ve re 
course to alcohol or some other burn- 
ing-fluid. The usual alcohol lamps 
however, have the disadvantage of 
burning too short a time and yielding 
a very variable temperature. These 
drawbacks are removed by the im 
OTovements introduced by Mr. C. 
Beinhardt. 



serviceable as in Oermany, where 
such fuel is not taxed. 

It may be obtained from C Rein- 
hardtiuDuisbiug-Hochfeld,— ZstiacAr, 
/. Anal. Chem., 1884, 40. 

Spider's Web as an Antiperiodic. 

Dh. Olivsr, having given spider's 
web in eighty-three malarial cases, 
concludes, nrHi, that it can cure inter- 
mittent fever of quotidian or tertdan 
tvpe ; second, the dose for an adult is 
thirty grains; third, it is less prompt 
than quinine, and tlwrefore should not 
be employed in grave cases; fourth, it 
has a more pleasant taste than quinine ; 
fifth, relapses are less frequent. — Bull. 
Qineral de TJUrapeutique. 

Venetian Bed has been found by 
British analysto tobeused in the man- 
ufacture of certain Qerman sausages aai 
a means for improving their color. The 
defendant in a suit tor infringement of 
the Food and Drug Act stated that 
evei7401b. of his sausages contained 82 
lb. of lean legs of porii, 3 lb. of back-fat, 
4 lb. of flour, 6 oz. of white pepper, 2 02. 
of nutmeg, 2oz. ot saltpeter, 12 oz. of 
salt, 2 oz. of Venetian red, tuid alittle 
Cayenne pepper. 
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A Hew Method of Afloertaining the 

Presence of Cotton-Seed Oil in 

OUve Oil. 

Prof. Giuseppe Sebra Carpi pub- 
lishes, in the Annali di Chimica ap- 
plicata (mian, Sept., 1883, p. 161), a 
novel method for testing olive oil, 
which appears to possess some merit, 
and will, at least, oe found of practi- 
cal value in connection with other 
tests. 

The author observed that, when 
pure olive oil, or a mixture of this with 
other fatty oils in different ]prox)or- 
tions, was cooled by a freezing mixture, 
the resulting solid mass differed both 
in color and in densitv. The density 
is here meant to he the resistance of 
the congealed oil to the penetration of 
a sinall, spindle-shaped piece of iron 
terminating with a cone, the base of 
which has a diameter of 2 millimeters, 
and which is 1 centimeter high. Such 
a cone was found to require only a force 
of 20 to 30 grammes to penetrate and 
sink in frozen cotton-seed oil (of any 
grade or source), while, in a mixture 
containing cotton-seed oil and J, or i. 
or f parts of olive oil, the required 
force of penetration amounted to 40, 
55, and 80 grammes, respectively. 

The experiments were all made with 
samples of oils cooled for three hours 
in a mixture of pounded ice and salt, 
having a temperature of —20® C. 
(— 4®F.). 



. affected by the color of the individual 
oils themselves before being mixed; 
nor does the author himself insist 
upon this point. The method will, 
naturally, only indicate the presence of 
some foreign oil or other which de- 
presses the resistance of pure olive oil; 
the identification of the added oil, ex- 
cept in special cases, or in mixtures 
made on purpose, will have to he ac- 
complished by other means. 

It IS to he regretted that the author 
did not clearly indicate the exact de- 
tails of operating the method. In 
estimating the pressure or resistance, 
by grammes, how is this weight to he 
determined ? In the absence of any 
directions of the author, and subject 
to his subsequent correction of any 
misconception on our part, we would 
carry out the process thus. We would 
provide a piece of thin iron-rod, hav- 
ing, at one end, a cone of the dimen- 
sions given by the author, and, at the 
other end, a small scale-pan. A sinall 
frame of iron-wire is to be so arranged 
that the iron-rod bearing the scale- 
pan is kept by it, without rnction, in a 
perpendicular position. The oil hav- 
mg oeen frozen, the iron-rod is placed, 
through the frame or holder, so that 
its cone-shaped point rests on the oil, 
and then a sufficient number of 
weights are gradually placed upon the 
scalenpan, until the base of the cone 
just disappears below the level of the 



CompMition of Mixture. 



Pure Cotton Seed Oil . . . 
Olive, 4- } Cotton 8. O. 

+ i Cottons. O. 

-h i Cotton S. O. 

+ } Cotton S. O. 

+ tV Cotton S. O. 

+ A Cotton S. O 
Pure Olive Oil 



** 
*( 



Bniitanoe in grammes offered to the pene- 
tration ot the iron cone described abore. 



25. 85. 

86. 88. 84. 86. 85. 84. 34. 

51. 51. 66. 55. 52. 58. 52 

60. 68. 71. 60. 65. 65. 66. 

750. 800. 

S50. 850. 900. 920. 

1,000. 1,000. 1,050. 1,200. 

1,800. 1,300. 1,250. 1,270. 



84. 86. 
62. 55. 



950. 
t,400. 



Color after three hours* cool- 
ing at -a)»C. 



Brownish-yellow . 

Light brownifih-yellow. 

Light greenish-yellow. 

Stm lighter do. 

Greenish-white. 

Whitish. 

StiU lighter do. 

White. 



Wishing to ascertain the smallest 
quantity of cotton-seed oil which, 
when mixed with olive oil of a given 
type, would produce a sensible altera- 
tion in hardness, he made mixtures 
containing, respectively, j, -,V, ai^d A 
of cotton-seed oil, and ne found that 
even as small a quantit;^ as the last- 
named considerably diminished the 
d ensity, this diminution being equal 
to resistance of from 200 to 300 
grammes less than with perfectly pure 
olive oil. And in the case of olive oils 
extracted with disulphide of carbon, 
and mixed with ^ of cotton-seed oil, 
the resistance is still smaller, being 
400 to 500 grammes less than with the 
pure oil. 

Whether the same degree of resist- 
ance was offered by every kind of 
olive oil, no matter of what grade or 
country, has not yet been Anally de- 
termined by the author, owing to the 
great scope of the investigation. Yet 
he feels, already at this time, justified 
in stating that this resistance or den- 
sity is a peculiar characteristic of pure 
ohve oil, frozen, as stated, for tnree 
hours. He did, indeed, find that low- 
grade and colored oils varied in this 
ptuiiicular, but in no case did a genuine 
oil possess a less resistance than 1000 
grammes, and the highest density of 
the best oil was 1,800 grammes. 

This same method of testing will also 
betrinr other oils besides cotton-seed 
oil; tor instance, rape-seed, sesame, 
and almond oil. Olive oil, haying, by 
itself, a resistance of 1,400 grammes, 
when mixed with | part of oil of 
sesame, will have a resistance of only 
800 grammes. With i of rape^sieed oil 
it will have a "density" of only 
7 grammes, and, with | of almond oil, 
one of 700 grammes. 

We append the author's table siving 
the haraness or resistance of a mixture 
of finest Lucca salad oil with first- 
quality cotton-seed oil. 

[Note by Ed. A. D— Much reliance, 
of course, cannot be placed on the 
QoloTf since this must be considerably 



oil, sufficient time being given before 
the addition of more weights. The 
iron-rod, with scale-pan, should also be 
weighed and included in the total 

Ab it may. be some time before the 
author concludes to publish a continuar 
tion of his paper, we venture to sug- 
gest the above manipulation, in order 
to give our readers a chance of trying 
the method. We claim no originality 
for the su^estion, but merely wish to 
supplement, temporarily, an omission 
in tne original paper.] 

A Cause of Spontaneous Ck>mbu8tion. 

Mr. BuoHHiQSTiER, of Hamburg, 
sends the following communication to 
the DrogistenrZeitung : 

''It is well known that saw-dust is 
the best thing for cleaning greasy ves- 
sels, soaking up spilled oil rrom floors, 
and similar purposes. The following 
case will show, however, that specim 
caution must be observed when using 
it. 

''In my establishment there is al- 
ways a small box containing saw-dust 
standing in the place where prepared 
paints are weighed^ for the purpose of 
cleaning up any spillings. Some days 
ago, lato m the evening, a potful of 
paint fell on the floor, and the last por- 
tions of this were, as usual, taken up 
by means of the saw-dust; but the lat- 
ter, instead of being thrown at once 
into the fire, were, by oversight, 
thrown back into the box. As I was 
aware of the fact that such oily mix- 
tures were liable to get hot and ignite, 
I had the box put outside of the house. 
How useful tnis precaution was ap- 
peared next morning, when a small 
pile of ashes was found to be the only 
remnant of box and saw-dust. I 
thereupon determined to ascertain 
the cause of this spontaneous combus- 
tion, and found that saw-dust soaked 
with linseed oil did not become sensi- 
bly heated; nor did this happen when 
oil of turpentine was mix^ with the 
linseed oil. Heat was, however, at 



once developed, as soon as brown 
' dryer ' was added to the oil, and most 
strongly if pure 'dryer' was added. 
Vamisn, prepared wiui boiled oil, like- 
wise produc€Hl a strong heat. 

"It is apparently the manganese 
compound ' of the linoleic acid con- 
tained in the dryer which is the cause 
of the heating. 

"At all events, it is necessary at 
once to remove or destroy any saw- 
dust impregnated with varnish or 
dryer." 

^he same may be said of cotton 
rags or waste when used for such pur- 
pose, and their liability to spontane- 
ous coi^bustion is greatly increased by 
sprinkling them with water.— Ed. Am. 
Druggist.] 




AN IMPROVED SUBLIMATION- 
APPARATUS. 

SuBiJMATiON can be greatly hastened 
and made more perfect if the vessel in 
which the volalale vapors are to be 
condensed is properly cooled. The 
author has succeeded in subliming 
substances melting at quite low tem- 
perature by applying to the upper vep- 
sel (a large watcn-glass in the example 
illustratea), a coil of flne lead-pipe, and 
passing a rapid current of cold water 
throu^ it 

The same principle can, of course, be 
applied on a large scale in the sublima- 
tion of such substances as benzoic acid, 
sulphur, ete., ete.).— R. Richtsr, in 
Joum, f. Prakt, Chem., 1883, 310. 




STEAM FUNNEL FOR RAPID FIL- 
TRATION. 

For rapid flltering the same author 
uses a special funnel, the neck of 
which is inclosed by a somewhat 
shorter but wider glass tube, from the 
upper neck of whicn arises the suction 
tube to be connected with the filter- 
pump. This does away with the ne- 
cessity of using a doubly-perforated 
cork, a single perforation being suffi- 
cient. In place of filtering the liquid 
into an ordinary bottle, he places a 
beaker or other suitable vessel uponTa 
piece of plate-glass and oovers this with 
a one-necked bottle, the bottom of 
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irhich has been cut off aad the ground 
edges of wUch are made to reat air- 
tight upon the glass plate bT means of 
some tatty substance [for which we can 
recommend petroleum ointmeot. — Ed. 
A. D.]. The beaker may be adjusted 
by means of proper supports, at such a 
heigbt that no spattenng of the liquid 
can take place. 

The fuimel may be snrroundad by a 
cloeely-flttin^ coil of small lead-pipe, 
through which steam may be con- 
ducted. This will facilitate the filtra- 
tion of solutions which at ordinary 
temperatures would deposit some of 
the dissolved material Figures 1 and 
3 illustrate the construction of the 



ia a special kind of very €tiia tinned 
lead-pipe made for imeumatic b^. 
This IS the kind used by the author. — 
R RiOHTER, Joum f. pivM. Cliemie, 

-4 000 DriA ' 



The following process is suggested 
by C. Beinhardt for the purpose of per- 
manentlv mnrlring cruciolee with num- 
bers or letters for the puipoee of pre- 
venting mistakes in analysiB. 

The same process, however, will 
serve for indelibly marking any kind 
of porcelain, provided only that su£Q- 
cient care be raken during the heating 
to avoid cracking the vessel. 

The marking is done with the usual 
encaustic colors used in porcelain- 
piunting. The colore, consisting of 
siHca, rod lead, boracic acid and some 
colormg metallic oxide (oxide of chro- 
mium, cobalt, etc.), may be had from 
any porcelain factoi^. 

The finely pulverised coloring sub- 
stance is levigated to a very fine, thick- 
ish paste with oil of anise or of laven- 
der, in an agate mortar. By means of 
a thin, rather short hair-pencil the 
□umbers or letters are painted on, and 
the crucibles or veeaek placed on an 
iron plateand gradually heated. When 
the color is dry^ the articles are trans- 
ferred to a muffle, where the encaustic 
Srocees is finished by a high heat. It 
I necessary to avoid putting on the 
color too thick, since it might peel off. — 
After Zeitach. f. anal. Chenv., 1884, 48. 

Soluble Essenoe of Q-inger. 
As far back as 1859 Mr. Baraaid 
Proctorgavea formula for transparent 
ginger-syrupe, in which the several 
DO(&e which cause opalescence were 
precipitated by means of hydrate of 
atumma. Two grains of common alum 
were dissolved in 6 oz. of distilled 
water and 6 drachms Tr. zingib. 
fort, mixed therewith, finally 10 min- 
ims of liq. potasscB were added, the 
whole allowed to stand for some time, 
then filtered and 12 oz. of sugar 
dissolved in the filtrate. This gives ex- 
cellent resulte, and may be convenient^ 
ly used where there is no outlet for 
soluble essence and little for clear sy- 
rup, the very small quantity of sul- 
imato of potash not being perceptible. 
The same method has been applied to 
the essence alone with excellent resulte, 
the strong tincture— say one pint — 
is mixed with an equal volume of 
water containing 40 grains of alum; 
the mixture should l^ agiteted thoi^ 
oughly for twenty minutes, then 6i 
drachms of liq. potasste B. P. added, 
and again agitated and allowed to settle 
for two hours, when it may be filtered. 
This is a very rapid method of making 
the soluble esseace, but it is somewhat 
deficient in aroma, as all such essences 
are. The researches of Dr. Treeh on 
the constitution of ginger show that 
an essence can be prepared containing 
a very large proportion of Oie aroma- 
tic and pungent bodies. Dr. Treah 
first proposed carbonate of nuw- 
nesia (Leary), but the essence so made 



becomes mud dy after standing for a few 
weeks ; the light carbonate, in the pro- 
portion of two ounces to the pint, nas 
not this objection. WefindDr. Treeh's 
second method is exceedingly work- I 
able, and we give it in his own words. I 
Take of stnmg tincture (lime) of finest ' 
Jamaica ginger, one pint, adding small 
proportions at a time of finely powdered 
slaked lime, until the tincture ceases to [ 



AnUMptio Sprar An^iaraiiu. 

adding the lime, tlien mashed the lime 
with a little proof spirit, mixed the 
two liquids, shaking finally wiUi fine 
sand, and laid aside imtu required, 
then filtered. The aroma may be im- 
proved by the addition of a few drops 
(to the pint) of essential oil of ginger. 
For gingBT ale take 

Soluble essence of ginger. 3 xix. 

Essence of vanUla 3 i. 

" "lemon jiij. 

Tincture of capsicum 3 iv. 

Burnt sugar q. s, 

—Cnem. and Drugg. Diary. 

IMPROVED SPBAT APPARATUS. 
Im a graduating thesis presented by 
B. Leroy S^er to the Massachusetts 
Coll^ie of Pharmacy, is described an 
improved apparatus for producing an 
antiseptic spray used in the Boston City 
Hospital, as fmlows: The illustration 
shows the apparatus complete with a 
coil of fiexibie hose for attachment to 
a steam radiator. The can A, holding 
the solution to be atomized, being of 
capacious size and the apparotue tak- 
ing direct steam, it can oe run with- 
out any attention whatever for any 
length of time ; in fact it has been used 
witnout interruption in cases of diph- 
theria (when tracheotomy has been 



performed) day and ni^t for a week 
or more. 

To use the atomizer, connect the tube 
D with a steani'pipe, the steam passes 
through E (a common gas-bracket) to 
G, thence to spray-tube J. The handle 
I is used to direct the spray up or 
down as desired ; M is a cock control- 
ing the flow of liquid from A to the 
Hpray-tube J. The funnel H carries off 
Eie drip through the tube O into B. K 
I a pet-cock for drawing the condens- 
d water from G. F, a wooden handle, 
arves to turn the bracket to right or 
)ft, at the point E, and also keeps the 
ibee O P. and Q in position. L is a 
irew which is used to fix the stand at 
ny height. The screw-cap N, used for 
onnectmg the spray-tube, is perforat- 
1 around the edge with small holes; 
lie object being allowed sufBcient hot 
team to surround the spray to prevent 
a becoming cool. 

Method of Freserring lowers, 
leaves, and Other Parte of Flante. 

Okbmar patent No. 23,792, issued to J. 
I. Wensel in Berlin, covers tbefollow- 
ig jMrocess. The respective parte of 
le plant are coated with a solution of 
lellac or resin, until they are perfectly 
ry. The moisture ctnnpietely escapee 
fter some time, through the fine fis- 
ires of the coating. Finally, the ooat- 
ig is removed by the cautions use of 

cohol, whereupon the organs will 
resent their oKinal sharp outline. 

If it is desired to give them a better 
ipearance, they may be coated with 
tnin layer of an adhesive varnish and 
isted with a suitably colored metallic 
xinze powder. 

Phosphate of Codeia. 

Dr. Fronhdller employs the phos- 
late of codeia for hypodermic injec- 
)n. He says that it possesses the 
[vantage over the muriate and sul- 
lato of being much more soluble, 
le substance crystallizes in slender 
ur-sided columns, is white in color, 
id of a bitterish taste, and is soluble 
four parte of water. Ito action is 
like that of morphia; hut it is 



S, 



g (such as great 

ladache, bihous vomiting, etc.) are 
much lees often encountered. It 
seldom causes local irritation when 
subcuttmeously injected. The dose 
should be at least double that of 
morphine. The phosphate of codeia 
is especially recommended in the 
case of women and children. 

Belladonna Poisoning. 
Dr. B. F. Nicholls reports the case 
of a lady who drank a pint of coffee in 
which fhere had beea surreptitiously 
placed some belladonna leaves, and 
whom he saw two hours and a half 
afterwards, when there were present 
the following symptoms: imiversal tin- 
gling, burning and itohing, muscular 
twitching, numbness, and constriction 
of the throat, great thirst but inability 
to swallow, continuous retehing, pupils 
widely dilated, considerable eruption, 
with STTnptoms of profound nar- 
cosis. He immediately gave 1 gr. of 
morphia hypodermically, and followed 
it up with i gr, in fifteen minutes. The 
patient steadily improved, being kept 
under the influence nf morphia for 
twelve hours, with sufflcient brandy to 
counteract the subsequent proetration- 
—Phila. Med. Times. 

Oxalic Aoid in Pie-plant.— Accord- 
ing to B. W. Damon, Ph.C (who re- 
ports the resute of his examination in 
the Contrib. fixnn the Chem. Lab. of the 
Univ. of Mich.), the fresh stalks of pie- 
plant contain 0.11 per cent of free ox- 
alic acid and 0.08 per cent in combina- 
tion with lime. 
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On the Silver Test for Arsenic and 
some new Silver Compounds.* 

Since the appearance of the last Ger- 
man PharmacopoBia, a nmnber of crit- 
icisms have been made on the silver- 
test for arsenic (for instance, in bis- 
muth salts) prescribed in this work. 
Some writers have shown that, imder 
certain conditions, no stain is produced 
on paper moistened with solution of 
nitrate of edlver, even though the sub- 
stemce tested did contam arsenic. 
Others have stated that stains are pro- 
duced, in certain cases, even when ar- 
senic is absent. Others c^ain have 
indicated methods and conditions the 
observance of which insures the relia- 
bflity of the test. 

The doubt thus thrown on the silver 
test adopted by the German Pharma- 
copoeia—where the arsenetted hydro- 
gen is developed in an ctcid solution — 
might nerhaps be supposed to be appli- 
cable also to the silver-test adopted oy 
the U. S. PharmaoopoBia ; yet the condi- 
tions in this case are qmte different, 
inasmuch as the gas is developed in an 
aUecUine solution. At all events, it 
would not be safe to judge both meth- 
ods by one and the same standard; 
and, until the test of the U. S. Ph. has 
been shown to be liable to &llacy, it 
should be allowed to pass as satuiCac- 
tory, so much the more as it has been 
very carefully examined and very fre- 
quently apphed both before the publi- 
cation of the U. S. Ph. and afterwiirds, 
without exciting any suspicion of un- 
reliabOity. 

Prof. Th. Poleck and Mr. K. Thiim- 
mel have recently published an elabo- 
rate i)aper containing the results of 
their researches on the action of hy- 
drogen and gaseous hydrogen com- 
pounds on mtrate of silver, which 
throws light on the discrepancies ob- 
served by other experimenters. We 
shall only give the salient points, ow- 
ing to the length of the paper. 
• u. diluted hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid be x)oured upon zinc, in a test- 
tube, in presence of a substance con- 
tainine arsenic, a pellet of cotton being 
pushed a short distance down the test- 
tube, and the latter being covered with 
a piece of paper moistened with strong 
(1 : 1) solution of nitrate of silver, the 
following changes will be noticed. The 
moistened spot wiQ be colored temon- 
ydloWy first underneath, then above, 
and around the edge of the spot a 
brownish black margin will {tppear 
which graduallv spreads toward the 
centre and finally blackens the whole 
spot. This takes place much sooner on 
the under surface. If large quantities 
of arsenic are present, and the gas is 
given off energetically, the yellow col- 
or is only transient, and the spot rap- 
idly becomes black. If the spot is 
moistened with water, while it is still 
yellow and only has a black edge, it 
turns black at once all over, and at the 
same time reddens blue litmus-paper, 
while the concentrated silver solution 
itself originally had a neutral reaction. 

It was soon found that sulphurettedf 
and phosphoretted hydrogen produce 
t^e same Jdnds of spots, while antimo- 
netted hydrogen behaves somewhat 
differently. 

i. Action of Sulphuretted Hydrogen 
upon Concentrated Solution of Ni- 
trate of Silver, 

The concentrated solution here and 
subsequently meemt contains one part 
of the salt and 0.7 to 1 part (not more) 
of water. 

If the gas be made to €u^ upon a piece 
of paper moistened with a drop oi the 
solution, the stain becomes yellow to 
ereenish-yellow, surrounded with a 
Black edge, and very gradually changes 
to black. When moistened with wa- 



by Th. Poleck and K. 
Deutsch. Chem. Ges., 1888, p. 



* Abstract of a Paper 
ThQmmel in Ber. d. 
8,486. 

t In tbe U. S. Ph. test, this gas. as well as the an- 
tlmonetted hydrogen are excluded, since they are 
not gi^en oft from tbe alkaline solution. 



ter, it does not at once become black, hat 
only after some time. 

If, instead of the concentrated solu- 
tion of silver, one of less strength is 
used (containing one of salt and two 
or more of water), no yellowishrgreen 
color is obtained, but the spot becomes 
broumi^iMack or black at once. 

The yeUowish-green coloraticm was 
found to be due to the formation of a 
peculiar compound, obtained in quan- 
tity by conducting the gas througn the 
concentrated solution. The yellowish- 
green precipitate decomposes when 
washed with water or aucohoL but 
may be washed almost completely by 
dilute nitric acid (one part nitric acid 
sp. gr. 1.180 and two parts water). 
When dry, it is an amorphous dark- 
green powder with a vellowish tint, 
sensitive to Ught, and decomposed bv 
water into nitrate and sulphide of sil- 
ver. The compoimd is formed thus : 

3AgN0. + H,S = AgS.AgNO. -h 
silver hydrosul- (new com- 
nitrate phuric acid pound) 
-I- 2HN0. 
nitric acid 
4(Ag,S.AgN0. = 4N0. 4- 4Ag + 
(new com- nitric silver 

i)ound) oxide 

-I- 3Ag«S + AgiSOi 
silver ealver 

sulphide sulphate 

A similar compound was also ob- 
tained, in which sulphate of silver took 
the place of the nitrate: AgflS.AgflS04. 

2. Actixm of Areenetted Hydrogen 

upon Nitrate of Silver, 

It is well known and firmly estab- 
lished that arsenetted hydrogen acts 
upon dilute solution of mtrate of silver 
so as to produce metallic silver, while 
arsenious and nitric acids go into solu- 
tion. 

If, however, the solution of silver is 
concentrated, the reaction is entirely 
different. As stated above, the yellow 
stain (with black edge), when moist- 
ened with water, at onc^ turns bUick, 
which distinguishes the spot sharply 
from that produced by sulphuretted 
hydrogen. If the gas is cautiously 
passed through the concentrated solu- 
tion, the latter becomes intensely yel- 
low, without depositiuK a precipitate. 
This yellow color lasts for several days 
(even when nitric acid is added) : then 
the liquid becomes colorless, with sep- 
cu:*ation of metallic silver, wnile arsen- 
ious and arsenic acids are in solution. 
If the yellow solution is warmed, it at 
once become colorless and deposits me- 
tallic silver. 

Numerous attempts were made to 
isolate this yellow compound, but with- 
out success. To clear up its nature, re- 
course was, therefore, had to an esti- 
mation of the separated silver and the 
proportion of tiie latter to the arseni- 
ous and nitric acids. This yielded 
results showing that the compoimd 
was constituted analogous to those pre- 
viously described, namely, that it was 
a combination of arsenite and nitrate 
of silver. Its formation may be thus 
explained: 

H.As + 6AgN0. = 
arsenetted silver 

hydrogen nitrate 

= (Ag.As.3AgN0.) -I- 3HN0.. 

(new compound) nitric acid. 
When decomposed by water it splits 
up thus: 

(Ag.As.3AgN0.) -h 3H,0 = 6Ag + 
(new compound) water silver 

-I- H.AsO. + 3HN0, 
arsenious nitric 

acid add 

3. Action of Phosphoretted Hydrogen 
upon Concentrated Silver Solution, 

Phosphoretted hydrogen behaves ex- 
actly lifce arsenetted hydrogen. 

A similar compound was obtained, 
which was likewise determined indi- 
rectiy, and has the composition: Agt- 
P.3AgN0a, the reactions occurring no 



doubt in the same manner as in the 
preceding case, exoepting that its de 
composition by water is not as r^^ar 
as that of the f ormei* compounds. 

4. Action of Antimonetted Hydrojjffen 
upon Concentrated Silver Solution, 

• 

In this case a similar compound waa 
obtained as with arsenetted and phos- 
phoretted hydrogen: AgtSb.3AgNOs. 

If the gas comes in contact with, 
paper moistened with concentrated sil- 
ver solutioiL the spot becomes dark 
brownish-rea to black at the edge, 
while the central portion of the stain is 
either not coloredT at all or merely ren- 
dered gray. With ammonia it turns 
black. If the nitrate of silver solution 
is more dilute, one of salt and 2 of 
water, the stain becomes brownish-red ; 
if still more dilute (one to three or 
more of water), the stain turns black. 

5. Action of Pure Hydrogen upon Con- 
centrated Silver Solution, 

If pure hydrogen comes in contact 
with paper moistened with the solu- 
tion, tne spot assumes, after a while^ a 
faint brownish tint at the edges, while 
the centre remains colorless. If it is 
then moistened with water it remains 
uncolored, but reddens litmus paper. 
When the gas was passed throu^ the 
solution, a portion of the silver was 
precipitated in a metaUic state. 

It appears, therefore, from the re- 
searches of the authors, that the action 
of arsenetted hydrogen upon a con- 
centrated solution of silver is quite 
characteristic and dehcate, and capable 
of detecting the most minute quanti- 
ties of arsenic. The characteristic, 
U^ht-orange to lemon-yellow stains, 
with brownish-black edge^ when mois- 
tened with water, at once become 
black, while the Kreenish-yellow stains 
produced by sulph4iretted hydrogen 
remain at first unaltered, when wetted 
with water, and those produced by 
antimohetted hydrogen have a brown 
edge, with gT;a:^ish-white centre. 

Only the litains produced bv phos- 
phoretted hvdrogen cannot oe dis- 
tinguished, by t£eir behavior, from 
the arsemc stains. But, since all com- 
pounds of phosphorus liable to give out 
phosphoretted hydrogen (phosphides, 
nypophosphites, and pnospnorous acid) 
may easQy be oxidized to phosphoric 
acia by treatment with cnlorme or 
bromine, and since phosphoric add is 
not redu(^ by nascent hvdrogen, 
while any arsenic acid at the same 
time proQuced is reduced— it will be 
easy to avoid mistakes from this 
source. Sulphuretted hydrogen or 
sulphurous acid, if present^ can easily 
be oxidized to sulphuric acid by a few 
drops of iodine solution. [The oxida- 
tion of all of the above is accomplished 
in this way, or else by treatment witi 
bromine water.] 

Concerning the sensitiveness of the 
test, the auuiors obtained a plainly- 
visible yellow stain with as small 
a quantity as 0.005 mlQigTammes 
(Trh^ gram) of arsenic, which was 
Btul colored Drown (though not black) 
by water. 

The Relative Merits of Chloride of 
Caldum and of Sulphuric Acid 
as Drying Agents. 

Dr. E. Fleischer has made experi- 
ments by means of a hydrometer, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether 
chloride of calcium or sulphuric acid 
are preferable as agents for abstracting 
moisture in the desiccator. 

He found that the withdrawal of 
moisture, when chloride of calcium 
was employed, was not only exceed- 
ingly slow, but that it was always 
qmte imperfect. In the case of strong 
sulphuric acid (66** B.), however, he 
found that the absorption of moisture 
was perfect, and that it acts about four 
teen times more rapidly than chloride 
of calcium.— Z(»*«c^. /. ancU, Chem., 
1884, 34. 
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Bombay Baiar Soammony. 

The Sakmimiya. or Bazar Scam- 
mony sold in Bombay is all fictitious. 
It is said to be made in Surat, and does 
not in the least resemble an^ kind of 
genuine scammony. It occurs in irregu- 
lar fragments of a bright green color, 
somewhat translucent at the edges, 
and having a resinous fracture; its 
odor and taste are suggestive of com- 
mon resin. Bectifled spirit dissolves 
the resin, and leaves a residue of green 
coloring matter and gum; the former 
is evidently of ve^table ori^. It is 
difficult to ascertam what is the pur^ 
tive principle of this mixture — ^possi^y 
some resin derived from one of the 
ConvolvulacesB. Sometimes a black 
sakmimiya is met with; this is also 
spurious, and is resinous in taste and 
smell, but has a more earthy appear- 
ance than the green variety. Eecti- 
fied spirit dissoiveB out a guantit;^ of 
resin and leaves a black residue wmch, 
under the microscope, is seen to be 
made up of tufts of vegetable hairs, 
numerous small car bonaceous j)articles, 
and small irregular crystallme parti- 
cles. Treated with dilute hydrochlo- 
ric acid, it effervesces feebly after a 
short time; with strong acid it ef- 
fervesces strongly at once, and the 
vegetable matter is destroyed and 
forms a green solution. In Persia gen- 
uine soammony is obtainable, but I 
have not been able to itscertain whether 
it is produced in that countr;^ or im 
ported. The Arabs and Persians call 
it Mahmoodah, Meer Muhammad. 
Husian, in the Makhzan, gives a good 
description of scammony and the plant 
which produces it. He tells us that 
artificial scammon;yr is made from the 
juice of Calotropis gi^antea, ^mixed 
with the fiower of a Kind of pulse 
caJled in Persian ^^Karsanah." £Us 
account of the uses of the- drug does 
not differ materially from that given 
in European works, with the exception 
that scammony when baked is said to 
lose its aperient properties and to act 
as a powerful diuretic. The baking 
process consists in inclosing the pow- 
dered drujg in a bag and then plsusing 
the ba^ inside an apple or quince 
which nas been hollowed out for the 

Surpose; the apple is then inclosed in 
ough like a aumpling and ba^ed in 
an oven.-— W. Dymook, Veget Mat 
Med. of West India, p. 474. 



DISTILLED WATER. 

At the Pharmaceutical Conference 
held at Edinburgh m 1871. Mr. C. A. 
Staples explained a method of obtain- 
ing distilled water from the kitchen 
boiler. The boiler is a small cast-iron 
one, such as is usually supplied with an 
English kitchen ran^ for a small 
family. It is self-filling by a small 
cistern and ball-cock in tne usual man- 
ner. This dstem having cold water 
constantly fiowizig througn it is made< 
to serve as a conoenser. The drawing; 
shows the arrangement. The lid^ 
the boiler (B) is closed b^ a paste of 
castor oU and whiting, which does not 
harden. The top plate has a hole 
at the back comer near the wall (A) 
into which a piece of brass tube Q>), 
about 9 or 10 inches long, is fixed. 
Mr. Staples used a piece of gas piUar, 
such as is screwed mto a counter. To 
the top, a piece of half-inch tube of 
pure tm* is ntted, bent to an an^le of 
60"* or 65"". which, passing througn the 
brick-work at a fall of about 25'' or 30"", 
projects a few inches beyond the wall, 
where the end, slightly contracted by a 
file, and curving downwards, is re- 
ceived into the enlarged mouth of a 
similar piece of tube, into which it fits 
withsumcientfirmness without cement. 
It then enters the condenser near the 
top, is curved half round the inside 



* For a rttj UkVfie boiler, a threeniUMter or ereo 
one inch pipe mlsht be required, and the boilers 
should be made of wroui^lit fron. 



out of the way of the ball, and passes 
out at the centre of the bottom, oeing 
secured to the condenser by screw- 
joints : that at the top may be an ordi- 
nary brass one, but the lower one 
should be cast in pure tin, or, if a brass 
one is used, it muist be carefully tinned 
inside and out ; for, although not in 
immediate contact with ^e distilled 
water, a slight moisture might collect 
on it, and injure the water. 

The lower end of the pipe should be 
tied over with muidin, or closed and 
pierced with fine holes, since insects, 
attracted by the warmth and moisture, 
might enter it in the night. In fact, 
the greatest care must be taken to in- 
sure the purity of the metal, and that 
the inside of the pipe, from the point 
of condensation, is protected from any 
metallic or other contamination. The 
condenser should be much Isu'ger than 
usual, and have a light fitting inside, 
or steam will collect on it, and flow 
down the outside of the condenser. It 
should stand on a stool, with a hole for 




the pipe to pass through, imder which 
the iar to receive the distilled water 
could be placed out of the way. The 
ball-cock should have a piece of pipe 
soldered to the nozzle, tnat the cold 
water may reach the bottom of the 
condenser. The pipe for feeding the 
boiler (E) should come from about the 
centre of the condenser, and curve 
downwards, so that a poition may be 
below the bottom of the ooiler ; for with- 
out this precaution, the heated water 
would circulate to and from the conden- 
ser and the water would soon become 
nearly as hot as that in the boiler itself. 
This simple precaution effectually pre- 
vents it, as the heated water will not 
pass through the cold part of the pipe 
below it without pressure. It should 
also be furnished with a stop-cock; all 
the joints should be secured by a few 
discs of stout brown paper over the 
flange, which, when drawn tight by 
the nut, effectually prevents leaka^, 
and are easily removed if required For 
alteration, repair, or cleansing. But 
if they are fixed with lead cement, 
they become so flrm that theycannot 
be removed without injury. The con- 
denser should have a waste-pipe, un- 
less the main cistern has a stop-cock 
to shut off the whole supply at ni^ht, 
or the condenser may overflow, since 
the ball-cock must necessarily work 
easily, and a slight leakaLge might be 
expected. The hole in theDrick- 
work should have a piece of iron pipe 
cemented into it to form a regular 
slope for the steam pipe, otherwise it 
might drop into the hollow space, and 
water collect in it. 

Mr. Staples found the supply of dis- 
tilled water obtained by this con- 
trivance abundant, and pure enough 
for any purpose. It is perfectly s3f- 
acting; the boiler fills itself, and the 
water distils itself. It does not cause 
any inconvenience, interfere with any 
domestic or culinary operation, or lim- 
it the use of the l>oiler; on the con- 
trary, it is greatly increased, as an 
abimdant supply of heated water may 
be drawn from the condenser, care be- 
ing taken to close the stop-cock, and 
keep it closed for ten or fifteen minutes, 
or until the heated water is replaced by 
cold. It is perfectly saie, as the steam 
escapes freely through tne tube, and 



the Hd of the boiler, although steam- 
tight may be raised with the thumb 
and nnger. Little attention is required 
beyond placing a vessel to receive the 
distilled water, and seeing that it does 
not overflow, the supplvDeing so copi- 
ous that sometimes while cooking a 
dinner for a moderate f amilv several 
gallons will come over. — Chem, and 
Drug, Diary, 

XSf^ot of lame Juioe on the Menses. 

A CONTRIBUTOR to the Lancet states 
it as a fact that the sucking of the 
juice of one or two lemons by women 
suffering from an inordinate flow of 
the menses has the effect of checking 
the same. This statement, in connec- 
tion with the reports of the effect of 
lime juice upon tne amative instincts 
of the male, would seem to tend to es- 
tablish a belief in its anaphrodisiac 
properties. 

Hydriodic Add in Asthma. 

Dr. J. Olivkr (Drup.) says that the 
syrup of hydriodic add given after the 
following fashion yields good results: 
Begin with small doses, twenty or thirty 
drops well diluted with water, and 
taken about half an hour to an hour 
before meals; if taken after meals it 
may disturb the stomach, set up fer- 
mentation, and cause colic, acid stom- 
ach, and pain in the head; increase the 
dose gradually. The dose should not 
exceed a tablespoonful. 

M. ViEussB. prindpal medical officer 
of the Medical Hospital at Oran, states 
that excessive sweating of the feet, 
imder whatever form it appears, can 
be quickly cured by carefully con- 
ducted friction with the subnitrate of 
bismuth, and even in the few cases 
where tnis suppresses the abimdant 
sweating only temporarily, it stiU re- 
moves tne severe pain and the f etidity 
which often accompany the secretion. 
Dr. Vieusse has never f oimd any ill 
consequence to follow the suppresdon 
of the sweating. 

To Abort a Stye. 

Dr. Louis Fftzpatriok, who has re- 
cently returned from E%ypt, where all 
kinds of eye affections are extremely 
common, writes to the Lancet that he 
has never seen a single instance in 
which the stye continuod to devdop 
after the following treatment had been 
resorted to: The lids should be held 
apart by the thumb and index flnger of 
tne left hand or a lid-retractor, if such 
be at hand, while the tincture of iodine 
is painted over the inflamed par^la with 
a fine cameFs hair pencil. The lids 
should not be allowed to come in con- 
tact until the part touched is dry. A 
few such applications in the twenty- 
four hours are suffident. 

Capdoum in Piles. 

This Vidal r^ards as the best rem- 
edy in piles. He prescribes three or 
four three-^nirain pills daily, half at 
breakfast tune and half at supper 
time. Under its influence, congestion 
and all the painful symptoms which 
accompany it disappear rapidly. 

Tannate of Sodium. 

TA29NATE of sodium has been lately re- 
commended instead of tannin to lessen 
the excretion of albumen in albuminu- 
ria; but the statements concerning its 
value are somewhat conflicting. Hmbet 
f oimd that it lessened the excretion of 
albumen in animals. Dr. Brien, on the 
other hand, found, in four carefully 
observed cases of patients suffering 
from chronic albuminuria, that it was 
of no use whatever; some patients can 
take it well; others vomit after every 
dose.— Proc^fY., Oct., p. 204, and 
Pharm. Journal, 
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FILTRATION BALANCK 

All the arrangementB for the au- 
tomatic washing of precipitates, of 
which I have seen previous mention, 
provide for keeping the water at nearly 
a constant level in the f annel. By thia 
method of washing a precipitate, 
usually much more water is necessary 
than if each portion is allowed to drain 
off before a new addition of it. At the 
Cincinnati meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in 1881, Prof. H. Garmichael, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, exhibited 
a filtration niid evaporation balance, 
which I must describe before giving 
my modiflcatdon of it. 



A 



convenient for delivering a Isi^ 
amount of liquid on a small filter, or 
into a small evaporating dish. 

A beam, AB, balanced on the knife 
edge (or pivot) C7, supports in a ring, 
A., the funnel which is equipoised by 
the weight V; a and r are corts 
passed through the upright NL, and 
hold in any position the tubes 17 and 
T which are bent to pass through 
them. Close to C. and under the 
beam, passes a rubber tube, e, which 
connects the tubes 17 and T, and con- 
ducts the wash wat«r or other liquids. 
By use of thumb-screws g and k, the 
little brass arms/and i may be raised 
to adjust the pressure upon the rubber 
tubes e and h. 

To the above-described apparatus I 
add a vertical rod, CD, fastened to the 
arm AB, and at right angles to it ; on 
this is supported a weight, W, whose 
height is fixed by the binding screw 
also sliding on this rod. I employ for 
two-inch funnels a cylindrical lead 
weight, V, weighing aoout 300 grms ; 
for three-inch funnels, about 500 grms. 
The apparatus is used as follows: 

Haviikg brought all the precipitate 
on the paper in a funnel, allow it to 
di^n, put the funnel in place, and fix 
the weight W near D ; then elide the 
weight K on S until it will just be able 
to raise A from its lowest position, 
when, of course, W will move to the 
right of the vertical PP. Then water 
wm pass through e and drop into the 
funnel until it is nearly mil, when 
(if Wand h are.adnistea properly) A 
will f ^, brin^iing W to the left oi the 
vertical, and m this position no water 
will pass through e. When the funnel 
has again drained, the arm A rises, 
and (the water again flows into the fun- 
nel) this alternating motion continues 
so long as water is supplied. I have 
made AB of iron, 10 X 4 mm. The up- 
right NL is 35 mm. thick ; other dimen- 
sions may be taken from the fl^re. 
It is essential that the tube e admits of 
being closed by very gentle pressure 
Qees than 100 grammes) of the knife 
edge cut on the under side of the 
beam. I use for this pure rubber tub- 
ing, 2.6 mm,, exterior diameter. 

ICemoving W, the apparatus may be 



used as was intended by Prof. Car- 
michael. Whenconductingan evapora- 
tion, the dish rests in A, and the gas 
passes through h to the burner, so 
that, when the liquid is exhausted, 
and before that in tne dish has come to 



Iiime^uioe and Qlyoarin. 

Preparationb of this class are ^ne- 
rallyof three kinds, viz., (A) smiple 
mixtures of lime water and an oil, (B) 
inseparable emulsions containing a 
more powerful alkali, and (Cj true 
mixtures of lime-juice, glycerin, and 
an oil (such asSimmel's). All have 
the same end in view; that is, to re- 
store and beautify the hair. 

Class A cannot be made inseparable, 
but, in the proportion of three parts of 
almond or sesame oil to five parts of 
fresh lime water, the latter being added 
very gradually and with constant 
shaking, a very good preparation is db- 
tained, and such as may be used for 
common purposes. The inseparable 
kind is qmte as good as a hair-dressing 
as any other, and has the further re- 
commendation of pleasing the public. 
To make this, put one pint (80 oe.) of 
almond oil in a Winchester quart bot- 
tle and add 4 oz. of water containg 80 
grains of borax. Shake well and add 
3 drachms liquor potassse and q. s. 
lemon and betvamot to perfume, and 
shake occasionally during 3 hours. 

Class C. For this variety Mr. F. 
Barret (in Phar. Jour, and Trana.), 
gives the following formula for " ele- 
gant " preparation : 

White wax 5i 

Almond oil 1 8 

Dissolve the wax in the oil by heat and 
add gradually : 

Glycerin 51 

lime juice j 1 

Kectified spirit | i 

Water. 5 2 

Ess. lemon 3 2 

Ess. oil of almonds gtt. 6 

To these formulce we may add Chat 
of a preparation of a different nature, 
but strictly a lime-juice and glycerin. 
It has the disadvantage of being a littie 
thin, and separates into two layers on 
standing, readily combining, however, 
on agitation. It forms an admirable 
hair-dreesiag for hard and soft hair: 
Tincture of senega. ..} drachm 

Almond oil loz. 

Shake well, and add the following 
mixture gradually: 

Glycerin 2 drachms 

Lime-juice 1 oz. 

Bose water 3 oz. 

Perfume with 

Essence of lemon 10 drops 

Essence of bergamot. . 5 " 

—Chem. and Drug. Diary. 

Crotalus. 

This is a remedy used by homoeopa- 
thic physicians in hemorrhagic fevers 
of zymotic diseases, and prepared, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hayward (Lancet) by 
pressing the poison from the poison 
sacs of living rattle-snakes whQe the 
serpents are rendered inseosible by 
chloroform. The finger and thumb 
are used to exert the pressure, and the 
poison is received in a small vial, and 
to preserve it from decomposition it is 
mixed with nine parts of pure glycerin. 
Subsequent dilutions are made with 
^ycerm, 1 part, to 8 parts of alcohoL 
The first centesmial dilution is turbid, 
and requires to be shaken. 3 to 6 drops 
of this, used hypodermically, consti- 
tute a dose. Dr. Hayward adminis- 
tered the third dilution internally in 
doses of 3 drops in a spoonful of water. 



[Weir Uitchell has shown that the 
undiluted poison can be taken into a, 
healthy stomach without apparent ef- 
fect, and that to induce toxic efFecte 
the poison must be introduced into the 
capillaries or lymphatics. The value 
of the remedy when used internally is 
therefore very doubtful. — Ed, A j i . 
Deog,] 

Bromide of Araenio in Diabetes. 

A WBiTKR in the Btiaton Medievxl 
and Surgical Journal gives an in- 
terefitdng translation of a case of 
diabet«e treated by Professor Ko- 
rdny, of Budapest, by the bromide 
of arsenic (Wiener Med. Zeitung, Jon. 
16th, 1883). The patient was a maji, 
aged twenty-two, who was completely 
prostrated by the disease, and who 
came to his dinic February IGih. 18SS. 
Under the arsenic treatment, he was 
discharged on May 0th, 1882, so bene- 
fited that he was immediately enrolled 
for military duty. The amount of 
sugar in bis urine at the start was 
from 170 to 411 grammes per diem, 
but this was eventually entirely sus- 
pended, even after the drug was with- 
held and a mixed amylaceous diet waa 
resumed. For some days previous to 
the administration of the bromide of 
arsenic, he was put on a diabetic diet 
alone, and on the eleventh day (Slst of 
March), there was scarcely a trace of 
sugar to be found. The dose used 
was from 3 to 6 drops a day. 

The translator has under the same 
treatment a patient who presented 
much the same symptoms, m whose 
urine there is 7 per cent of sugar, but 
is unable as yet to give any pro- 
nounced opinion. 

The dru^ is a compound of bromine 
and arsemc, the nature of which is not 
yet distinctly determined, but it cer- 
tainly is deserving of more extended 
trial in diabetes. It is usually em- 
plfwed in form of " Clemens' Solution 
of Bromide of Arsenic, " the formula of 
which was given in New Rem., 1883, 
872. 



AUTOMATIC FILTRATIOn, 

When large quantities of liquids 
such ELS reagents, have to be filtered 
in the laboratory, it isoften convenient 
to have some means by which the fil- 
ter is kept filled. The usual "bird- 
fountain" method which is applicable 
in some cases has the disadvantages of 
requiring the inverting of large bottles 
or flasks filled with liquid, and besides 
this it does not maintain the liquid at 
a constant level in the filter. 

The following apparatus has been 
found more qpnvement: 

To the longer limb of a siphon is at 
tached a short piece of India-rubber 
tube projecting a littie beyond the 
tube; the India-rubber is closed by 
the narrow conical stem of a small 
glass globe which floats on the sur- 
face of the liquid in the funnel; 
when the liquid rises to a certain 
height the float is lifted, and stops the 
fiow of the litjuid, the narrow stem on 
the fiask, which passes some distance 
into the siphon, acting as a guide. 

The apparatus keeps the liquid in 
the funnel at a constant level, and 
may be left without attention until the 
filtration is complete,— E. E, Robinbos, 
in Chem. Weww, Dec. 7th. 
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Tiaoture of Nux Vomioa. 

I HAVE noticed the articles and notes 
i^bich have appeared lately on the 
above subject. 1 have seen and tried 
many samples of the tincture supplied 
by wnolesale houses, nearly all of which 
possess a peculiar drug-null taste and 
odor, and are not so bright, clear, and 
bitter as they might be, and I consider 
tbe process given in the British Phar- 
inaoopoeia unsatisfactory, the steam- 
ing, drying, and powdering preventing 
many chemists m)m makmg the pow- 
der and preparing^ the tincture there- 
from. The lollowing process I devised 
some few years ago. It is to make the 
tincture from the rasped beans, thus: 
place the beans, two at a time, in a 
small vice fastened to the edge of a 
table, and goin^ over the beans with a 
long^ rough steel rasp, moving the rasp 
frona left to right, not across the beans; 
this quickly reduces them to smaU par- 
ticles; the small portion of the l^eui 
retained by the vice may either be 
thrown away or saved for making the 
pow der of nux vomica. Now take 
of t he rasped beans, 2 oz. ; spirit of 
20 p-er cent proof, 20 oz. ; macerate 
witn 15 oz. of the spirit in a closed 
vessel for four days, shaking occa- 
sionally, then transfer to a percolator 
and when the fluid ceases to pass, con- 
tinue the percolation with the remain- 
ing 5 oz. of spirit; then press, filter, 
and add sufficient spirit oi 20 per cent 
proof to make up to 20 oz. This makes 
a superior tincture, bright, clear and 
very bitter, and free from the contami- 
nations of the drug mill. Care should 
be taken not to touch the vice with 
the rasp, but if such happens any par- 
ticles of iron may easily to removea by 
a piece of magnetized steel. For chem- 
is& whose demand is small I woidd re- 
commend the following process: Place 
1 oz. of the drug in a bottle with 10 oz. 
of spirit of 20 per cent proof and ma- 
cerate for ten to fourteen days, agitat- 
ing occasionally, then filter. The spirit 
of 20 per cent proof I have found to 
give a far better tincture than when 
rectified or proof spirit is used. — P. 
Gelston, in Chem. and Drug. 

Tannate of Quinine in Mixtures. 

It is well known that tannate of qui- 
nine cannot be minutely divided or 
brought to the condition of a milk by 
mere trituration with water or svrup. 
Since this salt is so little soluble, its 
therapeutic activity should be aug- 
mented by as fine a division as pos- 
sible. 

G. Weiss recommends to accomplish 
this in the following manner: one part 
of tannate of quinine, one part of syrup, 
and one and one-half parts of alcohol 
are rubbed together, when complete 
solution will take place. The requisite 
amount of water is now added, where- 
by the tannate of quinine is a^ain pre- 
cipitated in form of an emulsion, beine 
suspended in a ve^ finely divided 
condition. — Pharm, Zeit, Aug. 29th. 

Solubility of Tasteless Tannate of 
Quinine in Gkistrio Juioe. 

E. C. Field, Ph.C., of Battle Creek, 
Mich., remarks that there are two vari- 
eties of tannate of quinine, one the 
tasteless tannate, the other the ordi- 
nary tannate obtained by precipitating 
the sulphate dissolved in dilute sulphu- 
ric acid, and which contains traces of 
the sulphate. The salt used in these 
experiments was made by the formula 
given in the Handbuch der Pharma- 
ceutischen Praxis, Vol. IE., 1,331, and 
gives a yield of forty parts of the taste- 
less tannate from ten parts of the sul- 
phate. Mr. Field used as a solvent, in 
four trials, two-tenths per cent solution 
of hydrochloric acid. In two trials ar- 
tificial gastric juice made by dissolving 
in 200 cc. of a two-tenths per cent so- 
lution of hydrochloric acid 4.147 
grammes (64 grains) of pepsin, making 



a solution warranted by the manufac- 
turers of the pepsin to dissolve 768 
grains of freshly coagulated albumen, 
but which, on trial, was found capable 
of dissolving only one-twelfth as much« 
In two other experiments real gastric 
juice obtained oy means of a canula 
from a healthy dog was employed. 

Omitting the details of the experi- 
ments which also included the adminis- 
tration of the drug to the human sub- 
ject, the writer considers it clearly 
proven that the tasteless tannate of 
quinine, as a medicine, is nearly and 
practically inert, and even if a strong di- 
gestive jmce should be able to dissolve 
a minimum dose of ei^ht grains (cor- 
responding to two grains of the sul- 
phate) the individual for whom l^e 
juice acted would receive the effect of 
about six grains of tannin, which might 
be the last effect desired. 

Bum and Cinchona Hair Tonic 
(Weekly Drug News). 

Tincture red cincho- 
na 3 ounces. 

Jamaica rum 1 ounce. 

Glycerin 1 ** 

Tannin i drachm. 

Cologne 9 ounces. 

Mix well, and if necessary for a dear 
preparation, filter throiigh magnesium 
carbonate. Apply twice a day, rub- 
bing well into the scalp. 

r'nie addition of the tannin is imnec- 
essary and worse than useless, llie 
condition of the scalp which calls for 
the use of a ^* tonic ^* demands the ap- 
plication of a local stimulant rather 
than one which shall serve as an as- 
tringent, and still further lessen the 
blood supply. In most cases a fatty 
substance which will prevent the hidr 
becoming brittle and take the place of 
the natural fatty secretion (usually 
deficient in such cases), will be far su- 
perior to the above, and the use of a 
9oft hair brush will stimulate the scalp 
and carry the oil to the roots of the 
hairs.] 

Chloroform Water. 

Chloroform Water, prepared by 
pouring an excess of cnloroiorm into 
a bottle three-fourths full of dis- 
tilled water, shaking, allowing it to 
stand imtil the excess of chloroform 
is deposited, and then decanted, 
contains ten grammes to the litre, 
and may be used as a local irritant in 
its full strength, or reduced with an 
equal or less quantity of water , for tiie 
relief of local pain. In using it. a hot 
poultice shoula be applied and followed 
Dy a compress wet with the solution, 
or when the pain is less severe, the 
compress, similarly wet, may be used 
alone. According to Vigier, chloro- 
rof orm water is more stable than chlo- 
form alone, resistuur the decompos- 
ing action of light inaefinitely. 

When used internally as a vehicle 
for bromides, salicylates, chloral hy- 
drate, perchloride of iron, morphine, 
etc., or by itself, to relieve nausea, it 
should be much ailuted withwater. 

With its aid an emulsion may be 
made as follows, which will admit the 
prolonged use of gamboge as a hydra- 
gogue cathartic: 

Gamboge 1 gramme. 

Chloroform wa- 
ter (saturated) 1^00 grammes. 

Orange fiower 
water 260 *' 

Emulsionize thoroughly. Dose: a table- 
spoonful in the morning. — V Union 
MidiccUe, 

Phosphatio Glass is said by Didot 
to be made from calcium phosphate, 
and to resemble ordinary glass (silicate 
of potash or soda). Tubes and retorts 
have been made &om it, and are likely 
to be of service in the manufacture of 
compoimds of hydrofluoric acid which 
does not attack it. — Drug News from 
U Union Pharm, 



GASOLINE BURNERS FOR LA- 
BORATORY USE. 

Qr. F. Ureoh is the inventor of a 
laboratory lamp intended for the burn- 
ing of the low-boiling portions of pe- 
troleum (spec. grav. 0.69 to 0.70, boil- 
ing between 70** and 120* C). 

A reservoir containing the gasoline, 
constructed of tinned iron or copper, 
and t^losed with a screw-stopper, is 
suspended in a suitable place on the 
wall, or on the outside of the building. 
From the bottom of the reservoir a 
tube {B) leads to the burner. Through 
the entire length of the tube B passes 
a wick. At the end of tube B, it is 
provided with a stop-cock sitting in a 
metallic filling c, and perf oratea with 
a fine hole, which terminates aeainst 
a metal plug e, pierced by several still 
finer channels, tnrough which the fiuid 




finds its way into the lamp proper. 
Fig. 1 shows the general aspect of the 
end of the tube B with the lamp at- 
tached. Fig. 2 shows the position and 
shape of the faucet. Behmd the fau- 
cet, and communicating with the inte 
rior of B, by a fine channel, is a curved 
tube m, the object of which is to start 
the volatilization and gradual warm- 
ing of the fiuid in the tube B, so that 
it may arrive in the lamp in a gaseous 
condition. When the foucet n is 
turned off, the channel in m still com- 
municates with B. The burning ma- 
terial, after it has passed through 6, 
enters the burner proper, where it 
becomes mingled witn air through the 
lateral orifice gr, the size of which may 
be regulated by means of the (^de h. 

The hi^y inflammable ch£u:acter of 
the burning material makes it neces- 
sary to observe certain precau^ons: 




1. The reservoir should not be en- 
tirely filled, so that when the liquid 
becomes warm from any cause, it will 
not have to find an exit dv force. 

2. The screw-cap of the reservoir 
must fit air-ti^ht, which is best aocom- 
plishod by using a washer of soft lead. 

8. The preliminary warming of the 
fluid in By by means of a special lamp 
(if this is preferred), must take place 
while the faucet is tightly closed. 

4. A preliminary warming is always 
necessary, to cause some oi the liqmd 
to become gaseous. If too little heat 
has been applied, the flame of the 
burner is feeble, even if the faucet is 
wide open. After the proper degree of 
heat has been obtained, it is kept up 
by the smaU flame issuing from the 
curved tube m. 

The above-described lamp has been 
constonicted by, and may be obtained 
from, C. lihenfein. of Stuttgart.— 
Abstract from Zeitach, /. Anal, Uhem,, 
1884,35. 



••• 



Phenolphthalein is one of the most 
delicate indicators known for alkali- 
metrical or acidimetrical determina- 
tions. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that it is unsuitable in presence 
of ammonia or in the determinations 
of carbonates. 
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EDITORIAL. 



The Quinine Market. 

The recent developments in the qui- 
nine market have beien one of the peri- 
odical surprises of the trade. After 
having become accustomed, for some 
time, to a moderately steady price of 
quinine, we were rather taken aback, 
a few weeks ago. by the announcement 
that the Engusn makers had backed 
out of the combination which was re- 
ported as having been entered into by 
all the manufacturers; that they had 
suddenly lowered the price and had 
thrown large quantities of quinine on 
the market. This action was immedi- 
ately followed by the Continental 
makers, so that German and Italian 
quinine was offered in our market at 
lower fibres than had been known for 
years. Naturally, the American man- 
ufacturers had to accept the situation, 
though reluctantly, and reduce prices 
also, though several of them hela back 
for a numoer of days before making 
their determination known. Reports 
have reached us of future deliveries at 
prices even considerably lower than 
the lowest cash-price paid for quinine 
within the last fortnight. Yet it is 
not improbable that the consignees of 
these invoices will be able to dispose of 



them, after their arrival, at a material 
advance. The sudden drop in the 
price naturally induced many to pur- 
chase, and the sudden tide in demand 
has no doubt been the cause of aslight 
stiffening of the market some days 
ajgo, which may be expected to con- 
tmue at least imtil the expected ship- 
ments from Europe arrive. Possibly, 
the price may remain firm for some 
time afterwards, but as soon as those 
who have decided to put in a respectar 
ble stock are provided, it is not at all 
unlikely that the price will undeigo a 
further reduction. 

The existence of a private imder- 
standin^ between the manufacturers 
of quimne throughout the world (and 
we Delieve there are about seventeen 
altogether) had long been known to 
those who have a cnance of peeping 
behind the scenes, and had been sus- 
pected by the public at large; yet ^at 
the combination had such a m-m con- 
trol over the market was kaown per- 
haps to only a few. It should be stated 
here, however, that the English and 
also the American makers deny hav- 
ing entered the syndicate with any 
binding pledges, but assert that tiiey 
merely agreed to maintain the prices. 
According to another version, the 
American makers were active and 
pledged members of the syndicate, 
while the English were volimtaiy and 
unpledged. 

whdb the continental manufacturers 
are going to do under the circumstances 
is not very dear at present. Wlule it 
is well-known that they have thrown 
on the market a considerable quantity 
of stock at reduced prices, it is equally 
well known that they have still plenty 
of stock on hand. Their expectations 
of being able to distribute and place 
their stock with dealers and consumers 
in quantities equivalent to the expected 
consumption and previously-gained 
experience, appear to have turned out 
fallacious, since it appears that both 
dealers and consumers preferred to 
live from hand to mouth, which was 
no doubt due to a suspicion, on their 
part, of an impending break in the 
combination. 

It is a serious question at present 
what effect the unfettered competition 
of the manufacturers will have upon 
the market in general and upon Amer- 
ican manufacturers in particular. 

That the latter are at a financial dis- 
advantage in comparison with most 
European inakers— at least since the 
duty on quinine has been removed — 
any one who fairly and imderstand- 
in^ly inquires into the subject wlU ad- 
nut. Nevertheless, the excellence of 
the American product, and a peculiar 
preferencOj in many sections of the 
country, for the home-made article, 
enabled our makers to obtedn better 
value for their product than the toreisni 
article would oring, though equafly 
handsome and pure, and sometimes 
perhaps purer. Ana, though closely 
pressed by competitors, tne secret 
combination and understanding be- 
tween the manufacturers at least per- 
mitted our own makers to obtain living 
prices, not to mention fair profits; but, 
with the combination broken, it will 
become a serious question how fax or 
how long it will pay our own makers 
to continue the manufacture, or how 
soon they will be crowded out. 

It behooves us to look at both sides 
of the question, both on that of the 
manufacturer and on that of the con- 
sumer. While it is natural that the 
dear public should rejoice in being able 
to buy their supply of quinine at re- 
duced rates, and cnuckles over the gain 
it has made through the war between 
the manufacturers, it woidd neverthe- 
less be a national calamity if the regu- 
lar manufacture of quinine in this 
country shoidd ever be interrupted or 
seriously interfered with, and we should 
thereby oecome dependent mainly upon 
foreign supplies. This is a question of 
public policy and political economy 



which appears to us to deserve the SLt- 
tention of the national LogislatuT^ 
perhaps more than many of tlie 
propped-up and ''fostered''^ home in- 
duEnries which it is so fond of taking 
care of. 

A Proposed Kew PharmacopoDla. 

The subjoined bill, to establish a 
pharmacopoeia imder the auspices of 
the genersu government is rumored to 
have originated in Philadelphia. Thus 
far, theonly indorsementit hasreceived 
in medical or pharmaceutical journals 
has appeared in the Journal of the 
American Medical As^ociatum. of Chi- 
ca^, and in the Medical News^ of 
Philadelphia, the periodical that ob- 
tained notoriety through its auinine- 
pill analyses (so-called). Witn these 
exceptions, so far as we are aware, the 
bill has met with little favor. 



'*A Bill to prepare and publish a 
national phannacopceia for the United 
States. 

^*Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Uongress as- 
sembled. That the Secretary of the 
Treasuiy shall, as soon as practicable, 
detail two officers of the Marine Hos- 
pital service, and the Secretary of War 
shall detail two officers of the medical 
staff of the Army, and the Secretary 
of the Navy shall detail two officers 
of the medical staff of the Navy, for 
the duty of compiling and preparing 
a phannacopceia, whicn shall oe known 
as the *' National Pharmacopoeia of 
the United States of America,'* and 
shall be held and accepted as the 
standard for the purveying, com- 
pounding, and dispensing of drugs or 
medicinal agents, and shall be taken 
as authority in the Treasury Depart- 
ment on aU questions arisixig under 
the tariff laws of the United States, 
with rej^ard to the nomenclature, 
description, and purity of drugs or 
remedial agents, and shall further be 
received as evidence in the United 
States courts. And the matters con- 
tained in the said pharmacopoeia shall 
be free for use by all authors and com- 
mentators, for the benefit of the medi- 
cal and pharmaceutical professions 
and of the community at large; and it 
shall not be lawful for any one to re- 
print and publish the said pharmaco- 
poeia as a whole. 

*'Seo. 2. That the medical officers 
detailed as above provided shall invite 
the American Medical Association and 
the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, at their next annual meetings, to 
form committees of not more than 
three members from each of the said 
associations, which committees, if so 
appointed, may co-operate with the 
above-named medical officers in the 
preparation of the said pharmacopoeia, 
forming a board which shall have 
power from time to time to add to its 
number as may in its judgment be 
necessary, and which shall elect a 
chairman and a secretary, and adopt 
such rules as it shaU see fit for the ex- 
pediting and perfecting of the said 
pharmacopoeia, which, when com- 
pleted, shall be printed under the 
supervision of the said board ; and an 
edition of not less than five thousand 
copies shall be printed, for use in the 
several departments of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and copies 
may be furnished to private persons, 
in accordance with the provisions of 
section thirty-eight hundred and nine 
of the Revised Statutes. 

"Seo. 3. That for the purpose of 
defraying the necessary exx)enses of 
preparing the said pharmacopoeia the 
sum of five thousand dollars is hereby 
appropriated out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, and the same shall be disbursed 
under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretaiy of the Treasury. 

*'Sec. 4. That the said pharmaco 
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poeia shall be revised once in ten years, 
upon the plan embodied in this act." 

The following editorial article on 
this subject appeared in the New York 
Medical Journal for February 23d: 

"Thoughtful and ri^ht-minded men 
are generally supposed to agree that 
all government is a necessary evil, 
never to be amplified save as a neces- 
sity ; but it seems occasionally as if a 
portion of the medical profession were 
straying away from this sound posi- 
tion, and, like the children of Israel of 
old, were pining for a king. The 
latest example of this tendency that 
has come to our notice is the move- 
ment in favor of a new pharmaco- 
poeia, in furtherance of which a 
bill has been introduced into Con- 
gress providing for the issue of a 
new pharmacopoeia by the Gk)vem- 
ment. It is argued that the Pharma- 
copoeia ought to have the force of law. 
Now, there is a grain of truth in this 
broad proposition; but, for all legiti- 
mate purposes, any State can give the 
present pharmacopoeia the force of 
law, and, for that matter, a court can 
do the same, as was lately exemplified 
in Massachusetts, where several man- 
ufacturing druggists were punished 
for fumiSiing pharmacopoeial prepa- 
rations that were not up to the phar- 
macopoeial strength. 

''It seems to us that a standard 
stren^h and a standard purity are all 
that tne Gk>vemment can legitimately 
enforce in the matter of drugs, but 
this is not all that it nu^ht assume to 
do if the Pharmacopoeia were to be 
made a legal standard in the full sense 
of the term. In the case of most 
preparations, the Pharmacopoeia la^ 
down detailed processes. To make it 
incumbent on pharmacists to adhere 
slavishly to these processes, however 
good they may be in the present state 
of the art, could not but act as a clog 
upon the advancement of pharmacy. 
Even if this were not the case, we can 
see no good object to be gained by giv- 
ing legal force to the Pharmacopoeia, 
except in so far as may be necess£iry 
to provide against danger t3 the com- 
munity from the administration of 
drugs of greater strength than the pre- 
scriber supposes, and to guard against 
fraud on tne part of dealers in the mat- 
ter of drugs of inferior strength or 
purity. Further than this there is no 
occasion to go, and further than this 
the Grovemment cannot go, in our 
opinion. 

**It is perfectly competent, of 
course, for the Gh>vemment to assume 
the expense of issuing a pharmaco- 
poeia, if that is the point aimed at, but 
even that would be contrary to the 
traditions of our Gtovemment, and 
seems to be wholly uncalled for, as the 
present pharmacopoeia is entirely self- 
supporting. It is only a little more 
than a year since the revision of 1880 
was issued, and we understand that 
there is alreadv a surplus of money in 
the hands of tne committee, in whom 
the copyright is vested. 

'/But, not only has the book met with 
this material success; it has proved a 
8ucc^ d^eatime, reflecting the highest 
credit upon the committee and upon 
the state of pharmaceutical science in 
America. Faults it has, beyond ques- 
tion, as we were not backward in 
pointing out, in a series of articles we 
published on it about a year ago, but 
tor the most part they are trifling and 
not for a moment to be weighed against 
its ^reat merits. It may be said of the 
revision of 1880 (what could never 
before be said of a United States 
pharmacopoeia) that it has commanded 
the admiration of all competent critics, 
however critical, both at home and 
abroad. The present time seems, 
therefore, very inopportune for chang- 
ing the method of constituting the 
bodv of men to whom the prosecution 
of the work of revision is confided. It 
is extremely doubtful if a committee 



appointed by the Government would 
do the work even as well as the commit- 
tee of 1880 did it. The point is urged, 
we understand, by the supporters of 
the bill, that the Medical Corps of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Marine Hos- 
pital Service snould be largelv, if not 
wholly, charged with the work ; but it 
should be remembered that the present 
method of constituting the committee 
gives a liberal representation to those 
branches of the public service. All 
things considered, we must express the 
hope, therefore, that the profession will 
show its appreciation of the great 
amount and the creditable chaiacter 
of the work done for it by the com- 
mittee of 1880, by decluiing to sanction 
this move to supplant the method 
which has been found to work so well. " 



The above is a fair example of the 
criticism which the proposed act has 
elicited. It fails, however, to notice 
some objections to any immediate or 
radical change in standards of stren^h 
or purity, viz., that manufacturmg 
pharmacists have but lately modified 
their processes and methods to cor- 
respond with the demands of the phar- 
macopoeia of 1880, and physicians and 
pharmacists generally have' devoted 
more attention, since its publication, 
than ever before to acquiring fa- 
miliarity with official drugs and pre- 
parations. It can hardly oe expected 
of them, therefore, that a proposition 
to make another cnange in autnorities 
before the expiration of a reasonable 
I)eriod of time can receive much favor 
outside of the limited number of per- 
sons who are more or less directly in- 
terested in the proposed change. 

It is rather remarkable, in this con- 
nection, that, when Dr. E. E. Squibb 
proposed, a few years since, to change 
the method of organizing the Conven- 
tion so as to place the revision of the 
work, practically, under the auspices 
provided for in the above act, the lead- 
ing opponents of the plan were Phila- 
delphians, and that their princix)al 
effort was to show that the plan al- 
ready in operation is the one to be pre- 
ferred. The Convention of 1880 was 
called, and the subsequent revision 
was conducted accordingly; but the 
Convention adopted measures which 
reformed the methods of revision and 
removed the control of the work from 
Philadelphia. It becomes, therefore, 
of interest to inquire whether the 
'^change of base" manifested in the 
**City of Brotherly Love" can have 
any relation to the acts of the Conven- 
tion of 1880. 



The New York Druggists' Union. 

Much enthusiasm has been shown in 
the organization of the local union of 
the drug-trade, as will be appreciated 
from the brief account given elsewhere 
in this number, and it is to be hoped 
that much good will result, not only in 
the matter of profits on ** patents," 
but, ultimately, m other matters affect- 
ing the retail trade. 

Just now there seems to be a feeling 
that the unfortunate state of the busi- 
ness is owing to the competition with 
^neral stores and cutting pharmacists 
m goods which are not, strictly speak- 
ing, legitimate pharmaceuticals, but it 
is quite possible that there are too 
many persons in the business, and that 
this, rather than rate-cutting, is at the 
bottom of all the trouble. 



Attention is called in a recent num- 
ber of the Pharmaceutical Record to 
the fact that about half the persons in 
business as retail druggists in this city 
have not compHed witn the law requir- 
ing them to be licensed by the Board 
of Pharmacy. We are also informed 
from other sources that there is some 
question as to whether the Board of 
Pharmacy is itself constituted in ac- 
cordance with the law, and in a posi- 



tion to enforce the law in cases where 
interference is demanded; moreover, 
the Question arises, whether licenses 
issued by the Board (if it is so illej^ly 
constituted) are of any value. 

The journal above quoted also says 
that the provisions of the law respect- 
ing the siEtle of poisons are constantly 
violated, and instances are reported to 
us which confirm this statement. 

Now, all of the foregoing, if true, 
shows a inost surprising and unfortu- 
nate condition of affairs in a commu- 
nity where muchthne and money have 
been expended to secure a local phar- 
macy law, and it does not speak well 
for the ultimate success of the State 
law now before the Legislature. If 
the enforcement of a local law in New 
York is attended with such diflSculty, 
as we are led to understand from the 
recent report of the Board of Phar- 
macy, wmt may we expect in the case 
of a State law, the administration of 
which must be far more troublesome ? 

It must be recognized that, in either 
case, the enactment is the result of ef- 
forts made by pharmacists themselves 
and is not in response to a popular de- 
mand. The burden of its enforcement 
must, therefore, fall upon those who in- 
dorse it. Thus far but little seems to 
have been done in this direction by 
pharmacists, and next to no^ng by 
the public generally. It cannot be sur- 
prising, in view of the present want of 
mterest on the part of the promoters 
of the law, that its provisions should 
be disregarded. 

We will suggest that the Board of 
Pharmacy should publish, annually, on 
or about the 1st oi Jime a corrected 
list of all pharmacists and assistants 
who are duly registered, including, 
also, their places of business. This 
publication shoidd also nve the text of 
all laws affecting the saue of drugs in 
this locality, and should be sent to 
every pharmacist, to the editor of the 
Medical Reaiater, and to the Medical 
Society of the County of New York. 
This list should not only be arranged 
alphabetically, but also according to 
location, in the manner of the ** Street 
List" of physicians in the Medical 
Register. In this way the infiuence of 
the mediccd profession might be se- 
cured in aid oi the proper enforcement 
of the law. 



Coalition of Drug Journals. 

The Iindqpendent Record, a weekly 
X)aper which has lately taken the place 
of the * 'Independent OH and Drug Jour 
naZand Paint Review,'^ is authority 
for a statement that the recent coali- 
tion of drug journals is due to the 
efforts of the Standard Oil Company. 
This corporation, so it appears, has 
bought up the interests in *' TJie Drug, 
Oil, and Paint Trade,'' ''New York 
Drug Bulletin," " New York Druggists' 
Price Current," "Soap-Maker's Jour- 
nal," " The Oil and Paint Review" 
"The American Pharmacist" "The 
Weekly Drug Netvs," and " The Drug- 
aists Circular and Chemical Gazette;" 
these various pubhcations having been 
merged into the " Oil, Paint, and Drug 
Reporter," the ** Weekly Drug News,^' 
and the "Druggists Circular," It is 
not unlikely that this process of con- 
densation will shortly result in a single 
journal controlled by the Standard Oil 
Company. Whether this corporation 
meditates a course of operations in 
drugs and chemicals similar to that 
which it is said to have pursued in the 
oil trade, we have no means for know- 
ing, and time alone can prove, but it 
must certainly be in the interests of 
the entire drug trade to give their sup- 
port to journals which are independent 
of the control of apowerful monopoly, 
rather than to sucn as may be used to 
further the interests of one or more 
corporations instead of the welfare of 
the trade generally. 
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Gtolatm Suppositories. 

EzPEBDCNCB has shown that no one 
formula can be considered as univer- 
sally suitable for making gelatin sup- 
positories because samples of gelatm 
vary in their melting pomts and conse- 
quently cause much variation in masses 
made therefrom. Individual experi- 
ment is therefore required to obtain a 
basis having a meltmg-point of from 
90"" to 95" F. As a guide it may be 
taken that two parts of gelatin, tour 
of water, and seven of glycerin (all by 
weijght) will give a basis verv near the 
desired standard, and it may be brought 
to the exact point by the addition of 
soaked gelatin (when too soft) or of 
glycerin and water in the above pro- 
portions (when too hard). The melt- 
ing point may be ascertained by drop- 
ging a piece of the basis into water 
eated to the desired degree in which 
it should melt within five minutes. 
The proportions of glvcerin and water 
whicn we give are ouculated to avoid 
smsurting from superabundance of gly- 
cerin and shrinking (from deficiency 
thereof). The suppositories are made 
in the ordinary way, the moulds being 
slightly oiled. The weighed quantity 
of the mass is melted by a gentle heat, 
the medicament in fine powder gradu- 
ally added, and when such is soluble 
the gentle heat should be continued 
until solution is effected, the effect of 
any loss of water being counteracted 
by the facts that salines lower the melt- 
ing-point of the basis. 

It matters little what gelatin is used 
provided the proportion required is al- 
ways ascertained. Russian gelatin suits 
very well, and is cheaper than CJox's or 
Nelson's, out/or any hind, fresh stock 
should always be experimented with 
before the proportion, as used of old 
stock is adopted. The gelatin should 
be soaked in the water over night, the 
glycerin then added, and solution ef- 
fected by the heat of the water-bath.— 
Chem, and Drug. Diary. 

Vanillism. 

Drs. Latet and Arnozak have 
communicated to the French Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence the results of their researches 
on the physical qualities, the effects 
and the parasites of vanilla. They cited 
several cases of poisoning by eating 
of vanilla ice-cream. It was at first 
supposed to be due to the formation of 
lactate of tin in the vessels, but cases 
of poisoning followed the use of the 
S€une stock of vanilla in the hands of a 
confectioner in another city, who had 
purchased it. There were other cases 
m Berlin. 

The symptoms simulated cholera, 
continued vomiting, diarrhoea, epigas- 
tric paid, cramps m legs, face and ex- 
tremities cold and purple. The symp- 
toms ensued in about two hours after 
eating, and recovery in three or four 
hours. 

Among operatives, those who cut 
the vanilla into small pieces are 
troubled with papular eruptions of the 
face and hands, with local heat and 
swdling, irritation of the eye and lids, 
and oftentimes patches of redness and 
desquamation. — Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, 

Thready Orange Flower and Other 

Waters. 

In one of his practical papers in the 
Journal de Pkarmade et ae Chemie, 
Mr. P. Carles describes a simple means 
of clearing off the parasitic threads 
which so readily form in many of the 
distilled waters, such as orange and el- 
der flower and some rose water, ren- 
dering them often viscous, albuminous 
and useless. The susceptibilitv to this 
impregnation is in direct relation to 
the quality of the water. Some writ- 
ers, says Mr. Carles, have proposed 
the addition of tannin to the waters; 



but that, he says, changes their flavor 
and odor, and even then it does not 
succeed. Others, more thorough, re- 
commend a redistillation with needs a 
tadious operation even if one has a 
still, and which, after all, leaves the 
most valuable portion of the product in 
the apparatus. The most usual treat- 
ment of waters which have become so 
affected is to throw them into the gut- 
ter. Acids and salts of lead, copper, 
or silver Mr. Carles has found will 
kill the parasites, but there are objec- 
tions to the use of these, and the best 
method, he states, is to make a few 
grammes of the subnitnite of bismuth 
mto a milk, and shake it for a minute 
or two with the affected water. This 
does not injure the pTopeTtiea of the 
water in the least. Two or three 
grammes of salt are sufficient for a 
Btre of the water, but it is better to use 
rather more, and the salt may be used 
repeatedly if it be slightly calcined 
after recovery. The water thus treated 
will clarify itself in a few hours and, 
in ordinary conditions, is not liable to 
re-invasion of the parasites. — Chem, 
andDrugg. 

Croton Oil Blisters. 

G. Gu6bin reports that he has for 
some time past prepared very active 
blisters from croton oil for the service 
of Prof. Mayet in the hospital at 
Antiquidlle. 

The vesicating portion of croton oil, 
the so-called crotonoL is easily ex- 
tracted from the oil oy shaking to- 
gether, in a bottle, equal parts of 
croton oil and alcohol of ninety per 
cent, and setting aside until two layers 
are formed. The alcoholic layer con- 
tains tiie crotonol. This is separated 
and exposed in a capsule until the al- 
cohol naa evaporated. 

The resulting residue is somewhat 
more viscid than the original oil, and 
very highly active. 

To prepare blisters, pieces of silk of 
suitable size are cut, and fastened by 
the hand upon diachylon plaster, and 
enough crotonol is applied to the silk 
to thoroughly saturate it. 

The results are reported to have 
been ''absolutely sati^actory."—JBuU. 
de Pharm. de Lyon, 

Oil of Biroh. 

Oleum Rusci, according to Mr. Peter 
Acewan, is nothing more or less than 
oil of birch, and derived from the Be- 
tuia aWa, or white birch. Its use has 
chiefly been in the manufacture of 
Russia leather, to which it imparts the 
characteristic odor. It is chiefly made 
in Russia and Poland by drv distilla- 
tion of the bark, twigs, and rootlets. 
It is a thick, reddish-brown or brown- 
ish-black liquid, sparingly soluble in 
water, but to a great extent in alcohol 
and ether, the speciflc gravity of the 
redistilled oil being 0.800 to 0.987. 

Birch-bark by moderate heating 

fives off a camphoraceous body called 
etulin (CmH«o(3i), which may also be 
extracted by means of alcohol, and 
which, although without odor or taste 
at ordinary temperature, gives off the 
odor of Russia leather when heated to 

258** C. 

Among Russian peasants the oil is 
highly esteemed as a domestic panacea, 
and by physicians in Russia and Ger- 
many is used in skin diseases. 

In a paper on this subject in the 
Pharmaceutical Journal, Mr. Macewen 
speaks of several articles resembling 
ou of birch which have been substi- 
tuted for it commercially, which very 
likely accoimts for the foilure of English 
dermatologists to derive the expected 
effects from its use. 

Pungency of Tinoture of Iodine 
and of iodine liniment is said by W. 
H. Darling to be due to acetone devel- 
oped when methylated alcohol or wood- 
spirit is used. 



Water-Greas in Therapeutics. 

Grkllety (Oazette Hebdomadaire die 
Midecine et de Chirurgie) claims that 
the water-cress is not as wholesome as 
is generally supposed, and^ as it con- 
tains a nitrogenous essential oiL witli 
allyl for its base, toother with a bitter 
extractive, iodine, iron, and phospho- 
rus, it mignt be r^arded as an irritant. 
Dujardin Beaumetz r^ards it as of 
value in diabetes* and eczema, but the 
French officinal syrup was a bad pre- 
paration, having a disagreeable sulphu- 
rous odor. Gueneau de Mussy recoixi- 
mends the fresh juice, s<}ueezed out 
by a press, combmed with a little 
syrup of orange peel. It was the gen- 
eral opinion of tne French Therapeuti- 
cal Society that, when old and of rank 
growth, water-cress might act as a 
stomach irritant, but the youn^ 
plant is free from such properties. 



*^ Vanado-Sulphurio Aoid " as a Be- 
agent for Alkaloids and Particu- 
larly for Strychnine. 

E. F. Makdeun has found that a 
peculiar compound, obtained by him 
from vanadium^ is a most delicate re- 
agent for alkaloids in general, and 
particularly for strychnine, inasmuch 
as the peculiar color reaction ob- 
tained with the latter differs from all 
other strychnine reactions so far 
known. 

The reagent is prepared by dissolving 
one part of vanadate of ammonium in 
100 parts of strong sulphuric acid. It is 
called, by the autnor, for short, Yana- 
do-sulphuric acid C* Vanadin-Schwe- 
felsaure"), though this name, strictly 
speaking, would oelong to a compound 
acid. 

If strychnine be treated with a few 
drops of this reagent (even when di- 
luted with an equal quantity of strong 
sulphuric acid), upon a watch-glass, 
on mdining the latter so as to let the 
acid flow on one side, the residue will 
assume almost instantly a magnificent 
blue color, which soon passes into vio- 
let, afterwards into vermilion^ red or 
orange. On addixig to the acid, after 
the vermilion tint has made its appear- 
ance, a httle soda or X)0ta8sa, a quite 
persistent rose-red to purple color is 
obtained, which is renoered still more 
handsome by dilution with water. 
The same color appears even with 
simple addition or water, and the 
liqmd afterwards bears dilution with 
water without losing its tint. 

If the quantity of alkaloid is small 
the test IS best performed in the fol- 
lowing manner: The alkaloid, or the 
residue obtained in any manner from 
substances suspected to contain an al- 
kaloid, is put on a watch-glass, cover- 
ed with a few drops of the reagent, 
and kept so (for a few moments) until 
the sohd matter appears to assume a 
bluish tint or begins to acquire color. 
Then the watch-glass is inclined to one 
side so that the liquid portion may 
flow off the solid residue. If there 
was anv strychnine present, the hand- 
some blue color is most vivid at the 
moment when the acid uncovers the 
residue. With quantities as small as 
riy milligramme of strychnine, the 
color was still quite pronounced, much 
more so than the color obtained with 
other reagents for strychnine. — Ex- 
tract from the author's pamphlet 
** Ueber Vanadinschwefelsaure." 8vo. 
St. Petersburg, 1883. 

Santonin is recommended by Dr. U. 
Anderson in the Lancet as a remedy 
for Kleet. Having employed it to secure 
the destruction of intestinal worms, the 
patient remarked that the remedy had 
not onlykilled the wormsJ)ut also cured 
a long-standing gleet. I>r. A. advises 
its use in doses of five grains, triturated 
with an equal kmount of sugar of milk, 
to be taken twice daily in milk, fasting. 
— Pharm. Jour, 
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Effects of Cotoin and 

The Lancet (Oct. 20th, p. 704) givee 
a summary of some recent investiga- 
tions of Albertoni on cotoin and para- 
cotoin, which were published in the 
Archiv fiir earn. Path, und Pharm. 
(Sept., 1883). Albertoni finds that re- 
peated small doses of cotoin increase 
the appetite of healthy men without 
causing unpleasant sensations and 
without producing constipation. It 
does not become dissolved m the ga£h 
trie juice, but passes imchanged in the 
intestines, where it would appear to 
be absorbed, as it is ezcretea Dy the 
urine. The falling off in the amount 
of indican in tiie urine during the use 
is supposed to be due to a secondaiy 
effect, wbich depends on the cure of 
the internal lesion. The experiments 
made show that cotoin can aetermine 
an active dilatation of the vessels of 
the abdomen, an action not known to 
be possessed of any o^er substance. 
Paracotoin is weaker than cotoin in its 
physiological action. Albertoni con- 
siders tnat cotoin is of value in the 
diarrhoea met with in the various 
forms of mental dis^ise, in chronic in- 
testinal catarrh, in looseness of cachec- 
tic states, and in the relaxation of pdi- 
legra, phthisis, and rickets. Its use is 
contramdicated in states of severe hy- 
persemia of the intestines, and where 
a tendency to melaena exists. Doses 
of 15 and 20 centigrammes per day 
were thought to be more effectual than 
smaller ones. The administration of 
bismuth with cotoin is suggested as 
likely to be of special value.— PAarm. 
Journal. 

Melting Point Determinations. 

In the course of an elaborate paper 
on the Use of Mercury ThermometOTS, 
by J. M. Grafts, the author makes the 
following remarks which will be found 
of inter^. 

When a sufficient quantity of a sub- 
stance can be disposed of, it is best to 
introduce a small and sensitive ther- 
mometer into the hquid, and to observe 
all the changes of temperature during 
the complete solidification. It isusu^ 
to take melting points of small quanti- 
ty of matter in a capillary tube attach- 
ed to a thermometer, and both are 
heated in a sulphuric acid bath or in a 
paraffin bath,* for temperatures higher 
than 300°. It is oidy necessary- to re- 
mark upon a modification of this pro- 
cess in which the apparatus contains 
an interior tube which is used as an 
air bath, surrounded by sulphuric acid. 
This form of apparatus was devised to 
prevent the sulphuric acid from escap- 
ine into the air, and to prevent the 
sulphuric acid from attracting moist- 
ure. These ends could be obtained more 
simply otherwise, and the apparatus 
has a grave defect. It is only necessary 
to heat a lar^ and a small thermome- 
ter together m an air-bath at changing 
temperatures to see that one is con- 
stantly behind the other in its indica- 
tions, and it is quite certain that a 
small mass of substance in a capillary 
tube would be usually heated more 
quickly than a thermometer placed be- 
side it, when they are both neated in 
an air-bath at rising temperatures. It 
is therefore indispensable in melting- 
point determinations to heat the ther- 
mometer and the capillary tube to- 
gether in a liquid, and not in any form 
of air-bath. The numerous forms of 
apparatus proposed for observing 
points of fusion have often been ap- 

Elied with good results to special cases, 
ut the ordinary method is on the 
whole the most convenient, and few 
substances are known of sufficient 
purity to demand a process of greater 
accuracy. The method which is most 
nearly perfect is that which is always 



• It 18 not dUBcalt to find BUglishparaffln candlm 
which are so well purified that aher dlstilliDg a 
small portion of the more volatile hydrooarbops it 
enters into acUre boiling abore 870», 



used with melting ice, and it would be 
intereetinff to heat such other solids as 
can be obtained pure in sufficient 
quantities in an air-bath at a tempera- 
ture somewhat higher than their melt- 
ing-points and to observe the degree of 
constancy attained by a thermometer 
properly surrounded by the melting 
solid. — Am. Chem. Journal. 



Ca£feine besides Theobromine in 

Cacao. 

WmuB engaged in the operation of 
preparing theobromine from cacao 
Deains, Herr Schmidt has observed 
(Archiv [3], zxi, 676) the separation 
from the last mother liquor of a small 
quantity of long acicular crystals, cor- 
responcun^ in appearance and behavior 
with caffeme, which was obtained pure 
by dissolving in cold benzol ana re- 
crystallizing the evaporation residue 
from hot water. The occurrence of a 
second crystalline alkaloid, '* existing 
in larger quantities in some descrip- 
tions of cacao than in others, and in 
larger proportion in the husk than in 
the kernel," had been previously re- 
corded by Mr. BeU (Analyaia and 
Adtdterants of Foods, p. 85), who, 
however, only speaks of it as a 
* ' theiae-like alkaloid, '* containing2 5.48 
per cent of nitrogen (anhydrous caf- 
leine contains ^.86, and with one 
molecule of water, 26.41 per cent). 
Herr Schmidt, however, found the al- 
kaloid to be identical with caffeine, 
and the gold salts to correspond ex- 
actly in appearance and in composi- 
tion. The two alkaloids may be sepa- 
rated bv taking advantage of their 
different solubility in cold benzol. — 
Arch. d. Pharm. and Pharm, Joum. 



Adulteration of Blaok Peppev. 

Geo. C. Hall, Ph.C., of Kalamazoo. 
Mich., reports an examination oi 
twenty-five samples of so-called black 
pepper collectea from grocers and 
dru^ists in Kalamazoo and Ann Ar- 
bor, nve being from druggists, and of 
these three were pure, one contained 
wheat starch, and the other both wheat 
and buck-wheat starches. Only two of 
the twenty samples ^t from grocers 
were pure, the remainder were adul- 
terated with wheat, buck-wheat, and 
bean starches in various proporiiions, 
and in the order mentioned. In the 
druggists' samples the adulteration 
were five and ten per cent, while in the 
grocers' bamples the percentage was 
from five to ^Jcty.—Contrib. from the 
Chem. Lab. of the Univ. of Mich. 



The 



of Nitrites by 
Permanganate. 



Leonard P. Kinkioxtt and John U. 
Nef have re-examined the process of 
assaying nitrite of sodium and nitrite 
of potassium by means of solution of 
potassium permanganate of known 
strength. 

When carried out even with care, 
the results were found to be uniformly 
short of the required figure by about 
16 or 15.5 per cent, but among the 
different results obtained there is a 
"remarkable uniformity. 

The same uncertainty, according to 
the authors, attaches to the estimation 
of sulphites by means of permanga- 
nate. — ^From Am. Chem. Joum. 

[Note by Ed. A. D.— The U. S. Ph. 
haia adopted the permanganate process 
for the assay of spirit of nitrous ether. 
It is well Imown that the nitrite of 
potassium obtained as a step of this 

{>roce8s is usually contaminated (or, at 
east, likeljr to be so) with other sub- 
stances wmch likewise reduce the per- 
manganate. And even if no omer 
substances were present, the results of 
the two authors mentioned above 
would show that no reliable data can 
be obtained by this test. It seems to 



us that the only safe method is to esti- 
mate the nitn^n as gas, and a good 
method for this, easy of execution, is 
still a desideratum.] 

NOSTRUMS. 

[The following formvlas are copied 
from various aourceSy and published 
without editorial guarantee as to their 
reliability.] 

Thomas' Sleotrio QU. (L. L. Brlggs, 
New Hampton, la., in New Idea.) 

Gum of camphor ? i 

Oil of gaultheria | I 

Oil of origanum | J 

Chloroform 1 1 

Laudanum |l 

Oil of sassafras 1 1 

Oil of hemlock ? 1 

Oil of turpentine 1 1 

BaJsamfir |l 

Tincture of guaiacum 1 1 

Tincture of catechu 11 

Alcohol 04 

Alkapet suificient to color. 

Mezioan Mustang Liniment. (St. 
Louis Druggist.) 

Linseed oil 4 parts. 

Turpentine 4 ** 

Baroadoestar 1 part. 

Crude petroleum 1 ** 

Morflt's Hair Tonio. ( Weekly Drug 
News). 

One-half oimoe of vinegar of can- 
tharides is mixed with one ounce each 
of cologpe and rose water; or one-half 
ounce tincture of cantharides is mixed 
with two ounces of cologne water, one- 
half drachm oil of nunneg, ana ten 
drops of oil of lavender. If too strong, 
dilute with cologne water. 

Nepenthe, according to a corre- 
spondent of the Chemi^ and Druggist, 
yields .07 gramme of morphine to the 
fluid ounce, and he gives the probable 
formula as: 

Tartrate of morphine. . .gr. iij. 
Sulphate of morphine, .gr. L 
Sherry § i. 

On subiBequent consideration, how- 
ever, it was concluded that the sul- 
phate alone was employed, a frequent 
deposit of calcium sulphate resmting 
from the reaction between the sulphate 
of morphine and calcium tartrate con- 
tained m the sherry. 

Himrod's Asthma Cure. (J. S. 
Heam, Pine Bluff, Ark., in Druggists 
Circular.) 

''I bought the receipt in Denver, 
Col., in 1875. It was used extensivdy 
there, and said to be the original. It 
is as follows: 

Powdered lobelia ... 2 ounces. 
'* stramoni- 
um leaves 2 

Powdered nitrate of 

potash 2 

Powdered black tea. 2 
Mix, and sift welL" 
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Kings' Great Discovery.'' (Stearns' 
New Idea.) 

The following is said to embody the 
essential elements of this nostrum, and 
give a mixture which is equally ser^ 
viceable. 

Tar (pine tree) 60 gr. 

Powdered sugar 960 ^* 

Mix intimately by trituration in a 
mortar, and add groduall v a mixture 
of six fluid drachms each of alcohol and 
water; then add enough '*Gk)lden 
Drop" syrup (t. 6., glucose and cane- 
sugar syrup) to make five and one-half 
fiuid ounces, having previously placed 
into the bottle: 

Oil of anise 2 gr. 

Chloroform 60 ** 

Fl. ex. wild cherry 96 '* 

FL ex. ipecac 48 " 

Mix, and strain after allowing it to 
stand for several hours. 
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QUEKIES & Al^SWEBS. 

QyeriesfoT which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 5th of tlie 
month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name arid address 
of the writer. Unless special instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query, the initials of the corresponr 
aent will be quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

When asking for information respect- 
ing an unusual or proprietary comr 
pound, always accompany the query 

• unth all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when it 
can conveniently be done^ send a 
specimen of the label. 

No. 1,235.— Kairine (P. A.). 

The name kairine has been given by 
Dr. Otto Fischer and Wilh. Kdnigs to 
a synthetic compound, the proper 
chemical name of which is **oxy- 
guinoline-methyl-hydride" (see New 
Rem., 1883, 41). The name kairine 
was chosen to facilitate its practical 
application, since it was f omid to be u 
yaluable medicinal agent for redncinjg 
febrile temperatures. Besides this 
bod^, an aUied compoimd, namely, the 
** quinoline-methyl-hydride," was also 
found to have sunilar properties, and 
for this the name kairohne was chosen. 

On the tJierapeutic uses, etc., of 
kairine, compare New Rem., 1883, pp. 
41, 118, 174, 236, 242, 267, 343. 

The first reports regarding this rem- 
edy were exceedingly laudatory, but, 
as it will generally happen with a new 
and highly-praised drug, imfavorable 
reports shomy afterwards made their 
appearance, which ereatly retarded 
its introduction and further study. 
The period of its probation, however, 
seems now to have been passed, since 
a decided reaction in its lavor has set 
in among competent medical practi- 
tioners who are wont to observe closely 
and critically, and who are not likely 
to be won by the mere novelty of a 
thing. 

when the discoverer of the new 
compound desired to place it on t^e 
market, it was at once found that it 
could be made to advantage and at a 
reasonable price only in works where 
quinoline was manufactured on the 
large scale, and where the operations 
of substituting methyl, ethyl, and 
other radicals in organic compoimds 
were carried on as a regular branch of 
business. Such establisnments are the 
large factories of aniline colors, and it 
was one, the largest of these, namely, 
the firm of Meister, Lucius & Bruning, 
of Hoechst on the Main, which under- 
took the manufacture. 

At first only very small quantities, 
and those of a rather inferior look, 
could bo turned out, owing to the great 
trouble and difficulty of the process, 
it being found particularly difficult— as 
we have been given to understand — 
to properlv metnylate the quinoline. 
After a while, however, it was ascer- 
tained that, by substituting ethyl in- 
stead of methyl the process was greatly 
facilitated, while the product had the 
same properties as that made before. 
Hence the preparation of the methyl 
kairine was abandoned (or nearly so), 
and the etiiyl kairine worked out as a 
product. The same kind of experi- 
ence was made with kairoline, which 
is now made to contain ethyl instead 
of methyl, and is therefore identical 
with the * * quinoline-ethyl-hydride " 
discovered some time previous to 
Fischer and Konig's researches by 
Wischnegradsky. 

There are, therefore, really three 
different preparations to be distin- 
guished: 

1. Ethyl kairine, distinguished by 
the manufacturers as ** Kairin -K." (so 
on the label, or the label is merely 

* * Kairin. ") This is the compound gen- 
erally suppUed when simply ' * Kairine " 
i9 asKed for. Indeed, it is probably at 



present the only kind tobe had in this 
market. If this is given in doses of 20 
to 30 grains, the temperature is lowered 
for some six hours. According to Dr. T. 
A. McBride, it is best given in 3ihgrain 
doses, every hour or half-hour until 
the temperature is reduced to 101° ; as 
soon as this gives the slightest indica- 
tion of again rising (which must be 
watehed carefully) another dose of 3J 
or 7 grains is again to be given, and 
continued if necessary. 

1. Jlf6f^2^2XMitrtn6,distingushedbythe 
manufacturers as ^' Kainn if." This 
is the substance at first made and sup- 
pUed. The dose of this is 0.5 to 1 
gramme (7i to 15 grains). The temper- 
ature is rapidly lowered by it, but rises 
again rapidly. 

3. Ethyl kairoline, distinguished by 
the manufacturers as '' Kairoline E. 
We believe there is no methyl kairoline 
made now. Kairoline E. is said to act 
like Kairine E. 

For further information re^rding 
the proper method of administering 
kairme and its sphere of application, 
you should consult a paper on '* Kai- 
rine in Typhoid Fever and Albuminuria 
in Intestinal Haemorrhage/! by Dr. 
Thomas A. McBride, of New York, in 
the Medical Record of December 15th. 

No. 1,236.— Exhausting Buckthorn 
Berries (F. H.). 

This correspondent asks, ''What is 
the most suitable menstruum lor ex- 
hausting buckthorn berries ? I have 
been using diluted alcohol, but a very 
copious deposit occurs after the fluid 
eroact ia made but a few days, almost 
as heavy, in fact, as frequently occurs 
with the parsley. Perhaps more alco- 
hol woula produce better results." 

One cause of the precipitate in the 
fluid extract made with diluted alcohol 
is no doubt the grape-su^ar extracted 
during the process, which gradually 
separates on standing. To increase the 
amoimt of alcohol in the menstruum 
would probably result in a smaller 
proportion of this su^ar bein^ ex- 
tracted. The active prmciple discov- 
ered by Winkler in the juice of the 
berries, namely rhamnocathartin, is 
soluble both in alcohol and in water; 
hence it seems plausible that a fluid 
extract made with a stronger alcohol 
wUl contain this principle and be at 
the same time less liable to form a 
precipitate. If & syrup of buckthorn 
Serries vrill answer the same purpose, 
this is best made by allowing the ex- 
pressed and strained juice of the 
cru^ed berries to imdergo a slight 
fermentation, so as to destroy the pec- 
tin-bodies. Then five parts of the fer- 
mented juice are made into syrup with 
nine parts of sug^. 

The fermentation of a fruit- juice like 
that of buckthorn berries, cherries, 
ete., is best performed in the following 
manner, according to Hager: 

llie crushed or mashed fruit is mixed 
with two per cent of sugar and exposed 
for three or four days in a smtable 
vessel to a uniform temperature of 20** 
to 25° C., being stirred up several times 
each day. As soon as no more fermen- 
tation is visible, and a sample of the 
juice is found to run easily through 
a filter, and when 5cc. of tne filtered 
juice, mixed withlOcc. of alcohol, yield 
a clear liquid, the whole mass is 
strained, expressed, and filtered. 

If only small quantities of fluid are 
to be fermented at a time, it is best to 
do this in a cask, since all extraneous 
matters are thereby excluded and the 
end of the fermentation can be exactly 
determined. For this purpose, a suit- 
able cask is placed end up, and a hole 
two and three-quarters inches in diam- 
eter, bored in the upper bottom. Into 
this is placed a wooden bunp, packed 
with rubber at the edge, anof into the 
bung is bored another hole, carrying 
a rubber-stopper and a glass-tube bent 
twice at right angles, the outer leg of 
which dips into a bottle of water stand- 
ing on the cask, The cask having been 



filled to two-thirds or three-fourths of 
ite height with the fruit-pulp or juice 
(mixea with two per cent of sugar and 
kept at a temperature of 20^* to 25** C ), 
the bimg is inserted and the fermenta- 
tion is allowed to proceed. As a con- 
sequence, there will be carbonic acid 
gas given off, which will bul>ble 
wrough the water into which the^lasB- 
tube cups. When no more gas biibbles 
are perceived the fermentation is con> 
eluded. 

The properly fermented juice should 
be transferred to a cool place for about 
two days, then decanted and filtered — 
care being takpn that the fine sediment 
be not transferred to the filter, as it 
would clog the latter. The filtering- 
paper muHt be of loose texture, and 
must be well wetted before use. [In 
our experience, care should be taken 
not to let the filter-paper rest upon the 
sides of the funnel. It should be 
plaited, the sides of the funnel should 
DC lined with a moderately thick layer 
of clean tow, the plaited filter put in 
and then wetted. If this is done, it 
will let the liquid pass continuously at 
a very fair rate.] If the filtration is 
difficult, Marquardt recommends to 
add a little skimmed milk stnd to shake 
thoroughly. The acid present in the 
juice coagulates the casein, which 
thereby envelops suspended matters 
and clarifies the liquid. Or paper-pulp, 
that is, filtering-paper cut and pounded 
with water, may be used for this pur- 
pose. 

No. l,237.~-Automatio Water Still. 

Numerous correspondents have in- 
quired the address of the maker of the 
automatic water still described in our 
January number. It is W. H. Herrick, 
Elizabethtown, New York. 

No. 1,238.— Fasting Labels on Tin. 
(J. H. S. Gkdway, New York). 

Make a paste by soaking gum traga- 
canth in water enough to cover it, leav- 
ing abundance of room in the bottle for 
the gum to swell, which it will do to a 
surprising degree, stir it to break up 
lumps and while doing so add a few 
drops of carbolic acid or oil of cloves to 
prevent it becoming rancid. 

Apply to the labels withjan ordinary 
bristle paste-brush and you wiU have 
no trou Die in securing good adhesion of 
the labels to the tin. 

No. 1,!^9.— Hippurato of Sodium 
(Dr. F. A. P.). 

This salt has lately been recom- 
mended for the purpose of aiding the 
elimination, from the system, of an ex- 
cess of uric acid. According to Dr. 
Oarrod, the addition of hippurate oi 
sodium to a blood serum which sbonre 
the presence of a urate soon removes 
the tatter from it. 

Peter Boa, in a paper read before 
the North British Branch of the Pharm. 
Societv, on December 19th, stated 
that this new salt would be likely to 
be prescribed only in powder or in 
ndxture. 

When prescribed in powder, it may 
be dispensed in paper, as it keeps well 

If wanted in mixture, it is somewhat 
difficult to disguise its saline taste. 
The most agreeable combinationa 
which the author could devise were 
obtained by means of syrup and pep- 
permint water, or glycerin and cin- 
namon water. The following com- 
binations are quoted as examples: 

1. Sodii Hippuratis gr. 80 

Lithii Carbonatis gr. 24 

Glycerini f 3 4 

Aquae Cinnamomi, ad . .f 3 8 

Dose: 1 fluid oimce. 

2. Sodii Hippuratis 32 

Potassii Citratis 33 

Syrupi f36 

Aquae Menthae Pip., ad f 1 6 

Dose: A tablespoontul. 

According to Mr. Boa, the addition 
of an alkaline ^lurbonate or citrate, as 
given in the above formulae, is desir- 
able, so as to imitate the condition of 
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the renal excretion of the herbivora, 
which is alkaline, that of man being 
usually acid. 

No. 1,!^.— Iodide of laead (Mr. H. 

C). 

C. H. Maisch points out (in Am, Jour, 
Ptorm., Feb., 1884) that the test sdven 
under Plumbi lodidum, in the U. S. 
Ph.. 1880— to rub 1 part of the salt 
with 2 parts of chloride of ammonium 
and 2 parts of water, whereupon a 
colorless liquid should result— is not 
worded correctly. The test should 
read as follows: 

'' On triturating 1 part of the salt 
(lead iodide) with 2 parts of chloride 
of ammonium in a porcelain mortar, 
and adding 2 parts of water, the 
mixture e£ould soon change to a 
white color, and, when heated, should 
dissolve without residue.'* 

The original draft of the test, while 
in manuscript, read: *' On triturating 
1 part of tne salt with 2 parts ot 
chloride of ammonium in a porcelain 
mortar, and adding 2 parts of bailing 
water, a colorless hquia should result. " 
The word ** boiling^* was accidentaJlv 
left out; but, even then, the test will 
not always work well, since the cold 
mortar yhH chill off the boiling water 
sufficiently to prevent its dissolving the 
salts completely. 

It will be preferable to word the test 
as Mr. Maisch suggests. 

No. 1,241.— Effbrvescent Citrate of 
Iron (E. J. M. & Co.). 

We have had no personal experience 
in making this preparation ; but, from 
the authorities at our command, we 
select the following three formulae, 
which are said to produce satisfactory 
products: 

1. Dried Sulphate of Iron 5 parts 
Bicarbonate of Sodium 30 " 
Om'bonate of Magne- 
sium 20 ** 

atricAcid 20 '* 

Tartaric Acid 20 ** 

Mix them intimately, and heat the 
mixture on a water-lJath, under con- 
stant stirring^ tmtil it forms a granular 
mass which is to be passed through a 
sieve. 

2. Pyrophosphate of Iron 

(U.S., 1880) 50parts 

Bicarbonate of Sodium 80 *^ 

CitricAcid 30 ** 

Tartaric Acid 35 " 

Carbonate of Magne- 
sium ..5 ** 

Mix the iron salt with 20 paris of 
bicarbonate of sodimn, moisten the 
mixture with a very small quantity of 
water, dry it in a lukewarm place, 
and reduce it to powder. Then rn\ir it 
i^h the remainder of the bicarbonate 
ot sodium and the other substances, 
moisten it with a httle alcohol, ana 
granulate it in the usual manner. 

(Both of the above after Hager.) 

Farts. 

3. lYrophosphate of Iron 30 

Bicarbonate of Sodium 130 

Tartaric Acid 100 

Sugar 50 

Mix the iron salt with 30 parts of 
bicarbonate of sodium, moisten the 
mixture with a little alcohol, diy it at 
a gentle heat^ and powder it. Then 
add the remamder of the bicarbonate 
of sodium and the other substances, 
moisten with a little alcohol, and 
granulate in the usual manner. (E. 
Scjimidt.) 

No. 1,242.— Text-Book on Fxaotioal 
Pharmaoy (J. H.). 

Parrish's. treatise, a new edition of 
which, edited by Wiejgand and pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, is the best work 
for your purpose. It costs $6.00 in 
muslin^ and |6.00 in leather, which is 
better for a work apt to be used so 
much, and can b6 had through any 
bookseller. 



No. 1,243.— Cement for Pestlo Han- 
dles (H. D. K). 

A commonly used cement for this 
purpose is a mixture of resin and wax, 
vaiying in proportions from about six 
parts of the former and two parts of 
the latter. A much more durable 
cement, however, may be made by 
means of glue, to which a little tannic 
acid has been added. The best way of 
proceeding ia as follows: 

Clean the inside of the pestle and the 
end of the handle thoroughly. Then 
fill the hollow handle ftul of water, 
hold it over an empty dish, and 
insert the handle so as to fit the 
pestle nicely. The displaced water 
which is caught in the capsule indi- 
cates the volume to be occupied by the 
cement. The object is to oe able to 
adjust the proportion of tannin to the 
amount of glue used. Now heat the 
pestle ;in hot water, take it out and 
drain it, and, while it is still hot, pour 
into it twice as much hot, melted ^lue, 
as the volume previously ascertained 
requires. For every fluid-ounce of hot 
glue add two fluid drachms of glyce- 
rite of tannic acid (one in two) which 
may be made a little more fluid by 
adding some drops of hot water. 
Quickly stir the mixture with a stif? 
stirrer, and then immediately insert 
the handle, made moist and warm 
with hot water. Press it in tightly, 
wipe off the excess of the glue-mix- 
ture, and set the pestle aside for some 
days, or longer, if possible, handle 
down, so that it may become firmly 
united. 

A mixture of resin, asphalt, and 
wax, about three parts each of the 
former and one of the latter, though 
other proportions may answer equaSy 
well, has also been recommended for 
the same purpose. We have used it 
years ago with good success. 

No. 1,244. — Pharmacy Boards in 
Australia (C. H. N.). 

The name and address of the Secre- 
tary of the Pharmacy Board for Vic- 
toria is Mr. Harry Shimnglaw, Mutual 
Providence Buildings, (jollins street, 
West, Melbourne, Australia. 

This gentleman will be able to reply 
more fully and correctly to your ques- 
tions than we would be able to do. 

No. 1,245.— To Cover the Odor of 
Tar (L. Z.). 

Various aromatic substances may be 
used to disguise the odor of tar, but 
most of them wUl lose their aroma be- 
fore the odor of the tar has disap- 
peared. Any of the more powerful 
essential oils, which are not of them- 
selves disagreeable, may be added to 
the tar in sufficient quantity. Proba- 
bly the best agent is the artificial oil 
of bitter almonds — oil of mirbane or 
nitrobenzol— which is more peneti:*at- 
ing and persistent than any other. The 
odor of tonka, imparted by means of 
cumarin, may also be found agreeable. 

No. 1,246. — Syrup of Senega. 

One of our subscribers directs atten- 
tion to the formula for making syrup 
of senega of the U. S. Ph. of 1880. The 
directions require that 160 parts of 
fiuid extract of senega be mixed with 
250 parts of water, and afterwards 
with 4 parts of water of ammonia, 
making altogether 414 parts. The mix- 
ture is to be set aside for a few hours, 
then to be filtered through paper, and 
enough water to be passed througn the 
filter to make the filtrate weigh 400 
parts. 

Our correspondent says: ** Unless 
there is considerable loss by filtra- 
tion; the product will weigh about 410 
parts." 

We had noticed this point before, 
and think it would have been better to 
lower the amount of water to 286 
parts. Nevertheless, we have not 
noticed that the excess over 400 
amounted to as much as 10 parts, 
there being usually enough matter re- 



tained by the filter to make the pro- 
duct about 400. At all events, it will 
be but seldom necessary to wash the 
filter with water so as to obtain the 
quantity directed by the Pharmaco- 
poBia. 

No. 1,247.— Beef-Tea (U. S.). 

The proper way to make beef -tea is. 
of course, to start from fresh beef, ana 
boil this, if possible, under pressure, 
so as to extract all the soluble con- 
stituents. As our correspondent is in 
a position where he is for a good por- 
tion of the year remote from sources 
of supply, and, though having plenty 
of canned meats, yet cannot obtain 
fresh beef directly from the butcher, 
he desires us to give him a formula 
for making beef -tea from the extract. 

Now, the commercial extract of 
beef does not contain all the constitu- 
ents of beef: neither does beef-tea 
made from fresh beef. Yet the latter 
contains a good deal more of them 
than that made from the extract. Ex- 
tract of beef would not keep at all if 
the albuminoids, fat, and gelatin had 
not been almost entirely removed. 
The extract is, therefore, not so much 
a nourishing as a stimulating sub- 
stance, and, if it were the only food 
administered or taken, it would not be 
able to sustain life. 

It will not be necessary, under ordi- 
nary circimistances, to combine the 
extract of baBf with enough of the 
three previously removed ingredients 
to restore the original proportion of 
the latter. As a rule, it will be more 
convenient, as well as acceptable to 
the patient, to receive the missing con- 
stituents in some other form. 

As a basis for good-beef tea, in which 
gelatin is introduced more as a culi- 
nary than as a physiological addition, 
the following formula may be used : 

Extract of oeef 1 to li oz. 

Celatin shreds 1 " 

Salt, 

Pepper, 

Lemon peel, fresh, each, 
according to taste. 

Water, enough to make i gallon. 

Soak the gelatin in about one pint of 
cold water; when soft, add it to the 
remainder of the water, and heat to 
boiling. Then add the extract of beef, 
dissolve it by stirring, remove the heat, 
and add the spices. 

The cost of this beef -tea, calculated 
on the basis of three ounces of extract 
of beef to the gallon, amoimts to about 
forty-five cents. 

No. 1^248.-~Colors for Show-Bottles. 

This IS one of the standing and ever- 
: recurring ^[ueries received by us and 
our editorial confreres. We will an- 
swer it here, and shall refer future 
inquirers to this number. 

In preparing colored solutions for 
show-bottles, enough should be made 
at one time to fill the globe completely, 
and to have some surplus with which 
to refill the globe from time to time. 
Mere addition of water to a colored so- 
lution which has lost some water by 
evaporation, often impairs the depth 
of color and briUiancy. £ku;h solution 
should be filtered very carefully so as 
to be perf ectiy clear. If possible, the 
stock should DC made in winter, and 
enough alcohol (or glycerin) added to 
each to prevent the solution from 
freezing at any low temperature likely 
to affect the globe. From 2 to 3 pints 
of alcohol are usually requirea for 
each gallon of hquid. 

Aniline colors of different hues may 
be used, though they are more or less 
fugitive, and have to be more fre- 
quenUy renewed than others. A very 
taint fluorescent solution, with a mag- 
nificent greenish-yellow fluorescence 
by reflected, and a reddish tint by 
transmitted light, is produced by add- 
ing a few grains of fluoresceme to 
water containing a Uttle ammonia. 
The mistake is frequently made of 
having the colors too deep. Pale.tints 
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are as a rule more brilliant than the 
deeper ones. 

Blue.^1. Dissolve 4 oz. of sulphate of 
copper in 2 pints of water containing 
1 oz. of sulphuric acid, and filter. 

2. Dissolve Prussion blue in hydro- 
chloric, or in solution of oxalic acid; 
add water until the proper shade is 
produced, and filter. 

8. Dissolve i oz. sulphate of icopper 
in 4 pints of water, and add to it 
enougn water of anunonia to redissolve 
the precipitate first formed. Then di- 
lute more, if desired. This is not very- 
stable. 

Violet — ^Dissolve 1 oz. of nitrate of 
cobalt in 2 quarts of a saturated solu- 
tion of carbonate of ammoniimi. After 
thorough shaking, add enough anmio- 
nio-sulphate of copper to produce the 
proper tint. Filter. 

ifed. — 1. Dissolve carmine in water 
of ammonia and dilute with water to 
the desired shade. About i drachm of 
carmine will be required for 1 quart. 

2. Dissolve 1 drachm of carbonate 
of cobalt in hydrochloric acid, add 
enough carbonate of ammonium to dis- 
solve the precipitate first formed, and 
dilute to the proper volume. 

3. Add a little suiphocyanide of am- 
monium or potassium to a very dfiute 
solution of a ferric salt. 

Green.— 1, Dissolve 4 oz. of sulphate 
of copper in 2 pints of water, then add 
sufficient bichromate of potassiiun to 
render the liquid grSen (about 6 
drachms). 

2. Dissolve 1 oz. of metallic nickel 
in nitric acid diluted with twice its 
weight of water, then add water to 
make 1 gallon, and filter. 

3. Dissolve copper in nitromiiriatic 
acid, and dilute to the proper volmne. 

4. Dissolve 4 oz. of sulphate of cop- 

r)r and 8 oz. of chloride of sodium m 
pints of water, and filter. 

5. Dissolve i oz. of subacetate of 
copper in 2 oz. of acetic acid, and di- 
lute with water. A little ammonia 
may be added. 

6. Dissolve 4 oz. of sulphate of cop- 
per in 2 pints of water, and add 6 oz. 
of nitric acid. This looks bluish-green 
by refiected or daylight, and fine 
green by transmitted light. Filter 
throueh glass-wool. 

Amber, — ^Digest 1 part of dragon's 
blood, in coarse powder, with 4 parts 
of sulphuric acid. When dissolved, 
dilute with pure water to the desired 
tint, and filter. 

Orarige^red. — Dissolve bichromate of 
potassium in water, and add, for every 
pound of the salt, 4 oz. of sulphuric 
acid. Filter through absorbent cot- 
ton. 

Yellow, — 1. Use a solution of picric 
acid in water. The acid requires 150 
parts of the latter for solution at IS"* C. 
(59^ F.}. 

2. Dissolve chromate or bichromate 
of potassium in distilled water, and ffi- 
ter. Dilute to the desired tint. 

Amethystine, — ^Dissolve 6 (or more) 
grains of salicylate of sodium in 1 g^- 
lon of water. Then add a few dK)ps 
of solution of chloride of iron (enough 
to produce the desired tint), and add a 
few drops of hydrochloric acid. 

No. 1,249. — « Salts of Bark »» (J. 
Bros.). 

Our correspondent received a num- 
ber of recipes in which the term '* salts 
of bark '* occurs. He desires to know 
whether this has a special significance 
or is simply an absteict term for the 
numerous aedts of cinchona. 

We believe that the writer of the re- 
ceipts meant that term to denote any 
single alkaloidaJ salt of cinchona or 
any desired combination of them, the 
f ormuke being probably adapted to the 
use of any one or more of tnem. For 
instance, you may decide to use sul- 
phate of quinine alone or a mixture of 
sulphate of quinine and sulphate of cin- 
chonine, or a mixture of tne sulphates 
of quinine, quinidine, cinchonine, and 
cinchonidine, etc., etc. 



No. 1,250.— 43yrap of Dover's Pow- 
der (0. L. H.). 

There is no definite formula recog- 
nized for this preparation. If your 
physician insists on having such a 
syrup prepared, it may easily be ac- 
complishea, for instance, in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Fluid ext. of ipecac, 

128 m, or Ipart 

Deodorized tinct. of 

opium, 1,500 HI, or. .10 parts 
Syrup, enough to 

make 1 pint, or 80 '* 

Evaporate the deodorized tincture of 
opium imtil it measures about 300 min- 
ims (or weighs about 2 parts); then 
mix it with the fiuid extract of ipecac 
and the syrup. 

Each teaspoonful corresponds to 1 
grain each of opium and of ipecac, 
and is, therefore, eouivalent to 10 
grains of Dover's powder. 

No. 1,251.— Liquor Carbonis Beter- 
gens (L. Z. C). 

This is a preparation made by W. V. 
Wright & Co., of London (Southwark 
street). It is an ^'alcoholic solution 
of coal-tar, suitably diluted,'' to quote 
from the report of Dr. Jamieson. Its 
exact composition is unknown, but it 
has nevertheless been used bjr derma- 
tologists in Ekigland — another instance 
of medical empiricism. 

In the London Hospital there is used 
a UqiAor Bituminia Compositua which 
is stated b^ Martindale lo have simi- 
lar properties to the above-mentioned 
nostrum. 

It is prepared thus: 

Coal far loz. 

Boilinfi^ water 2 oz. 

Shake well and add 

Tincture of quillaia (1 in 5), 1 pint: 
agitate occasionally in a closed vessel 
and, after 12 hours, filter. 

No. 1,252. —Syrup of Laotophos- 
phate of Calcium (A. T. G.). 

This correspondent says : * * In your 
last number (p. 28) I read a very inter- 
esting article on Svrup of Lactophos- 
phate of Calcium ; but you fail to state 
mwhat particular the advantage of 
your method lies. Your formula 
makes the syrup cost about 80 cents 
per gallon more, and, though there is 
a saving in time in not having to 
wash the precipitate as in the phar- 
macopoeial process, yet the result is as 
impure a product as if you took the 
commercial phosphate of lime and dis- 
solved it directly in the lactic acid, in 
the n. S. P., process, instead of repre- 
cipitating it." 

Our correspondent is mistaken in the 
latter part of his letter, inasmuch as 
the product obtained bv following the 
process given in our Feoruary number 
cannot oe as impure as that obtained 
bv starting from commercial phos- 
pnate of calcium. In the second place, 
our correspondent errs in calling that 
process aura, since it is devised by Mr. 
K. Bother, whose name ought to be 
known to him as that of a scientific 
pharmacist. The advantage of Mr. 
Bother's formula, or of our own (in 
which lactate of calcium is used) hes 
in the readiness with which the syrup 
can be prepared, while the officincd 
process requires a considerable time. 
This shortening of time and labor alone 
is equivalent to some money value, 
and our correspondent should not ob- 
ject to an increase in price of 80 cents 
per gallon, which would be only 10 
cents per pint. We are sure that by 
following the formula he will save 
more than this excess for some other 
useful purpose. 

No. 1,253. — Oleomargarine (L. Q. 
Sh.). 

Besides extensive articles which have 
appeared, from time to time, in scien- 
tific journals, reports of Health Boards, 
British Parliamentary papers, and some 
rather superficial chapters on the sub- 
ject in a few chemical or analytical 
text books, the only work we know of 



which would likely cover the ground 
you want is the fduoy^ring: 

Victor Lang. Die Faoiikation der 
Kunstbutter, Sparbutter, und Butter- 
ine. 8vo, Wien (HArtleben), 1878. 

No. 1,254.— Zamia Integrifolia as an 
Emulsifying Agent (A. £. A.). 

Referring to an article on advertis- 
ing page 39 of our January number, 
remting to emulsions of petroleum as 
an insecticide, tUs correspondent 
wishes to know: (1) Where the root 
of the plant can be obta ined . (2) How 
it may be used. (3) Wlio makes a 
machine for emulsifying on a lar^e 
scale. (4) Can Laminarta aaccharaia 
(said to be found on Long Island i 
be used for this purpose? (5) Of whom 
can it be obtained ? 

(1) We know of no one ^who has the 
root for sale, but presume that Prof. 
C. V. Riley, of Washington, the au- 
thor of the pEiper referrea to, could in- 
form you. Dr. J. C. Neal, of Archer, 
FLgl, also referred to in the paper as 
having used this emulsion, should also 
know something about it. (2) The 
mode of using it appears to bepretty 
well described in tne paper referred to. 
and we have no further information 
on the subject. (3) The ** Sparrow 
Mixer " is recommended as a servicea- 
ble machine for making quantitieB of 
emulsions, but an ordinary churn 
would probably ansvirer every purpose. 
(4) We are unable to give you any in- 
lormation respecting Laminaria sac- 
charata either as regards its value as 
an emulsifier or the source whence it 
may be obtained. 

No. 1,255. — Emulsifying Miners] 
Oils (A. E. A.). 

To form emulsions with mineral oils, 
we know of no substance more effica- 
cious than the article called ''Poly- 
solve/' mentioned in our February 
number. This most remarkable com- 
pound, which is destined to play an 
miportant rdle in medicine, tech- 
nology, and other arts, can dissolve a 
verv large proportion of petroleum, 
and the solution thus proauced inay 
afterwsjrds be diluted with water, 
whereby an emulsion is produced, 
from which the petroleum separates 
only very slowly. This diluted solu- 
tion then may be used for sprinkling or 
squirting upon plants to kill injunous 
insects. We, for our part, should pre- 
fer the latter method to any other. 

We have made various experiments 
with the polysolve, and the more we 
study it tne more we have been ear- 
prised. It can be purchased at very 
moderate prices from Dr. A. Mueller- 
Jacobs, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

No. 1,256.— Eureka Catarrh Bemedy 
Speoiflo (J. E.). 

Can any of our readers inform ua of 
the nature of this remedy prepared \^y 
Dr. C. Hoyt, of Sharon, Pa. ? 

No. 1,257.— Mannftoturers of CSilo- 
ral (D.). 

One of our subscribers desires the 
addressee of the manufacturers of 
chloral hydrate in this country. We 
will forward any answers directed to 
our care. 
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ANSWERS IN EXCHANGES. 

Indiana PHARifACisT. 

Bismuth in Pills,— ^^Subnitrate of 
bismuth is best ^ven in pills. Afi bis^ 
muth is almost msoluble, it is not well 
to give it in fluids." 

[On the contrary, owing to the fact 
that it is most commonly used for m 
direct effect upon the mucous mem- 
brane, it is far preferable to give i* 
suspended in some mixture of the same 
or a greater specific gravity, or in tne 
form of a powder, to be poured on tne 
tongue, and to be rinsed down witn a 
swffllow of water. Of all the forms tor 
its administration, the piUular is jffo> 
ably the least desirable, except m so 
fiar as it facilitates its ingestion.] 
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Thb Extra Phakmaoopocia of Unoffi- 
ciNAL Drugs and Chemioal and 
PHARMACKuncAL Preparations. By 
William Martindalk, F.C.S. With 
References to their Use ahstracted 
from the Medical Journals, and a 
Therapeutic Index of Diseases and 
Symptoms. By W. Wynn West- 
coTT. M.B. Lond. Second Edition. 
London: EL K. Lewis, 136 Gower 
St., W. C: 1884, pp. 380. 
Seventeen years having elapsed since 
the publication of the latest edition of 
the British Pharmacopoeia, the need for 
supplementary works nas become quite 
necessary and the extent to which this 
particular work meets the demand was 
Bhown by the sale of the entire first 
edition within a few weeks of its ap- 
pearance. In form it is capable of be- 
ing carried in Uie pocket, it has limp 
morocco covers lettered on the side, so 
as to adapt it for the office table and it 
contains, in a judiciously condensed 
form, a great deal of information from 
recent authorities concemiM dru^ 
and preparations which are omcinal m 
Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States, as well as many which are as 
yet unofficinal or to be foimd in spe- 
cial pharmacopoeias, like those of some 
of the London hospitals. 

Bearing in mind the relations be- 
tween British weights and measures 
and our own, the work will be found 
valuable for reference for physicians, 
since it contains much information 
about new remedies which must other- 
wise be searched for in medical jour- 
nals and pamphlets. 

EprroME OF Skin Diseases, with For- 
mulae, for Students and Practition- 
ers. By the late Tilbury Fox, M.D., 
F.R.C.Pm and T. CoLOOTT Fox, 
B.A.,M.B. Third American Edition. 
Revised and with Additions by T. 
CoLCOTT Fox, B.A., etc. Philadel- 
phia: Henry C. Lea*s Son & Co.: 
1883, pp. 240, 8vo. $1.25. 
We have already expressed our satis- 
faction with previous editions of this 
work. In the one now presented the 
publisher announces .the insertion of 
the classification of dermal affections 
adopted by the American Dermatolo- 
gical Association, and the editor an- 
nounces several changes in the text to 
bring the work up to present re- 
quirements. 

Retail Druggists^ Diart and Want 
Book. Detroit: Frederick Steams & 
Co., 1884. 
This is somewhat in the style of the 
diary of the Chemist and Druggist^ but 
better suited to the retail traae of this 
continent According to the publisher's 
summary of its contents, it contains six- 
teen pa^ of important tables and in- 
formation, scientific and political, fifty- 
two pages of diary, with space for each 
day of the year, and twelve pages of 
' • want book '' for needs, purchases, etc. 
The true inuxirdness of the book, how- 
over, lies in the ninetv-four pages of 
priced cataloM^e, which is profusely il- 
lustrated ana contains over fourteen 
thousand items of things that every 
well-regulated pharmacist should know 
about. A perusal of some of these pa^ 
will ^ow now the ' * cut-rate " Question 
may be settled in a way that wul prove 
emmently satisfactory to every retail 
dealer. 

Index to the Transactions of the 
American Medical Association. 
Volumes L to XXXIII. Prepared 
by William B. Atkinson, M.D., 
Permanent Secretary. Philadelphia: 
1883, pp. 130, 8vo. 
The compiler remarks that, the Asso- 
ciation having ceased to publish its 
annual transactions in a separate 
volume, it has been deemed a fitting 
opportunity to issue a general index of 



the thirW-three volumes which have 
been published since the fotmdation of 
the Association in 1849. 

Examination of the contents shows 
many errors which are to be traced to 
a faulty system. It is evidently the 
work of one who h£ts not the experience 
desirable in such an undertalung. To 
illustrate, we quote the following: 

*' Literature of children's diseases, 
xxxii., 351." 

''Diseases of children, works on, 
i., 282." 

''Children, disease of, works on, 
i., 282; xviii., 393; xxxii, 351." 

" Change in constitution, as to repre- 
sentation by schools and hospitals, 
xxvi., 72." 

"Criminal abortion," has thirteen 
references, while 

" Abortion, criminal," has but five. 

"Danish authors on cancer opera- 
tions, vi., 274," has no corresponding 
cross-reference under "cancer" or 
"operations." 

And so on through the book, one 
finds numerous instances of that kind 
of indexing which is said to have oc- 
curred in a volume of law reports in 
which, under the title "Great Mind," 
reference was made to an opinion by 
a learned judge, who remarked, on 
the basis of certain evidence submitted, 
that he had a great mind to decide — 
so and so. 

Year Book of PHAiuiACT. Compris- 
ing Abstracts of Papers Belating to 
Pharmacy, Materia Medica, and 
Chemistry. Contributed to British 
and Foreign Journals from July Ist, 
1882, to June 30th, 1883, with the 
Transactions of the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference at the Twentieth 
Annual Meeting Held at Southport, 
September, 1883. London: J. and 
A. Churchill, 1883, pp. 614, 8vo. 
This is always a welcome volume. 
Not only does it contain the series of 
valuable papers and discussions of the 
the conference, but the abstracts are 
carefully made, and comprise most of 
the valuable papers which have ap- 
peared in pharmaceutical periodicals. 
The volume should be in all reference 
libraries intended for pharmaceutical 
students and practitioners. 

A Manual of Practical Hygiene. 
By Edmund A. Parkes, M.D., F.R.S. 
Edited by F. S. B. Francois Chau- 
MONT, M:D., F.RS. Sixth Edition, 
with an Appendix Giving the Ameri- 
can Practice in Matters Belating to 
Hygiene. Prepared by and under the 
supi^rvision of Frederick N. Owen. 
Vol. n. New York : William Wood 
& Co., 1883, pp. 556, 8vo, 
This is the November number of the 
series for 1883 of Wood's Library of 
Standard Medical Authors. In its 
original shape it is already so well 
known and highly appreciated as to 
require no criticism. The American 
adoLitions consist of an introductory 
chapter followed by others on Water, 
The Character and Distribution of 
American Soils, Climatology and Me- 
teorology, Ventilation and Warming, 
Removal of House Waste, Food Adul- 
teration, Disinfection and Deodoriza- 
tion^ Vital Statistics, and Hints to 
Samtary Inspectors, the whole com- 
prising over one hundred and sixty 
pages of the volume. 

The Field of Disease, a Book of Pre- 
ventive Medicine. By Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M.D., LL.D.^ 
F.R.S., etc. Philadelphia; Henry C. 
Lea's Son & Co., 1884; pp. 737. 8vo. 
Although intended, primarily, for 
non-professional readers, this work 
contains so many matters of interest 
and importance to medical men which 
are not to be foimd in any single work 
that the publishers have wisely issued 
it in a form which especially adapts it 
for professional readers, as well as the 
publia 
Although much of the matter con 



tained in the volume is too brief in its 
scope to answer the needs of a physi- 
cian, the work might be carefully 
studied with much profit not only by 
medical students in the early period of 
their studies, and before entermg upon 
the study of advanced topics, out 
many physicians, as well, would gain 
from it a comprehensive view of tiie 
nature of disease and its prevention, 
which would prove of great service to 
them in practice. In the portion relat- 
ing to acquired diseases from inorganic 
and organic poisons especially, will be 
found many things of interest to ^e 
pharmacist, as, for example, those 
caused by arsenic, cadmium, lead, 
mercury, bichromate and cyanide of 
potassium, salts of silver, zinc, chloride 
of sodium, copi>er, ammonia Kas, car- 
bon bisulphide, carbonic oxide, chlo- 
rine, smoke fumes of copper, and 
hvdrochloric and niMc acid, phos- 
phorus, resin, sulphurous acid gas, 
sulphuretted hydro^n, absinthe, al- 
cohol, cannabis indica, chloral, cloro- 
form, ether, nitrous oxide, opium, 
tobacco, tea, coffee, cocculus indicus, 
aniline, nitro-benzol, paraffin, soot, 
t irpentine, and mixed vapors and gases. 

The Phtsician^s Pocket Day-Book. 
Designed by C. Henri Leonard, 
M.A., M.D. Detroit, Mich. $1.00. 
There are several features of this 
pocket day-book that are peculiar to it 
and render it better adapted for use 
as an account book than any other 
form of pocket book with which we are 
acquainted. Used in connection with 
the physician's led^r furnished by the 
same author, it reduces the labor and 
details of medical book-keeping to the 
smallest possible degree consistent with 
accurate accounts. 

Farmakoonoztia. Podrecznik dla 
lekarzy-powiatowych. apt^karzy i 
sluchaczv, nauk larmaceutyncz- 
nych, etc. ze Dr. Mieczyslaw 
DuNiN Wasowicz. 
[Pharmacognosy. By Dr. W. Dunin 

Wasowicz. — In Pohsh.] 
The first two numbers of this new 
work on pharmacognosy which have 
reached us contain, 1, the drugs derived 
from the animal kingdom; 2, those 
derived from cryptogamic plants; 3, 
a portion of the phsenogamic drugs, 
beflinning with the seeds. 

The descriptions are full and exact; 
the chapters on chemical constitution 
and on the history of each drug have 
been drawn up with the aid of the 
best and most recent literature and 
altogether the work promises to be a 
very meritorious one. 

QUSLQUES NOUVEAUX EsSAIS DES BBUR- 

RES FONDUS. Par le Dr. Joseph Zan- 
ni, .Membre du Conseil Medical 
Civil de Constantinople. 8vo, pp. 
21. Constantinople, 1883. 
Tms pamphlet gives the results of 
of the author's examination of so- 
called '* Siberian" melted butter sup- 
plied to the Ottoman army. He finos 
it adulterated with mutton tallow, 
and vegetable (probably cotton and 
sunfiower) oils, and rancid from the 
presence of butyric acid. 

A Treatise on Pharmacy, etc., etc. 
By Edward Parrish. Fifth Edi- 
tion, enlarged and thoroughly re- 
vised by Thomas S. Wiegand. With 
256 illustrations. 8vo. I^iladel- 
phia: H. C. Lea's Son & Co., 1884. 
In the case of the present work, it is 
altogether superfiuous to quote the lone 
title. Every reader of this joum£u 
knows it by the short name: **Par- 
lish's Pharmacy," and will be glad to 
learn that a new edition is now avail- 
able, based on the new U. S. Pharma- 
copoeia, and thoroughly revised. We 
have found this edition a great im- 
provement on the last, inasmuch as 
we find it free from numerous errors 
which had crept into the former. It 
should be in the hands of ever> stu- 
dent and practical pharmacist. 
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An Answer to ** A Protest against 
THE Use of the Metrio System in 
Prescribing." By D. Webster 
Prentiss, M.D., Washinelion, D. C. 
(Reprint from The Mecucal News, 
Nov. 24th, 1883.) 

Der forensisch-ohemische Nachweis 

DES PiKROTOXINS IN TfflERISCHEN 

I Fluessigkeitenund Qeweben. (In- 
aug. -Dissert). Alexander Chlo- 
PINSKY. 8vo, Dorpat, 1883. (From 
Prof. Dragendorff.) 

Erneuerte Untersuohungen ueber 

ZUSAMMENSETZUNG UND SpALTUNGS- 
FRODUOTE DES ErIOOUNS. DIB LEDI- 
TANNS^SIURE DIE GALLUTANNS.SURE 

UND DAS PiNiPiKRiN. (Inaug.-Dis- 
sert.) Richard Thal. 8vo, Dorpat 
1883. (From Prof. Dragendorff.) 

Ueber Vanadinschwefels^ure, ein 
neues Heagens auf Alkaloide. Von 
Mag. Pharm. K. F. Mandelin. 8vo. 
St. Petersburg, 1883. (From the 
author.) 

Recent Studies on the Constitution 
OF THE Alkaloids. By Samuel P. 
Sadtler, Ph.D., Introductory Lec- 
ture, CJourse 1883-«4, Phila. CJoU. 
Pharm. 8vo, Phila. , 1883. (Reprint- 
ed from Am. Joum, Pharm.) 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Illinois Pharmaceu- 
tical Association held at Springfield, 
HI., Oct. 9th-10th, 1883. 

Missionary Work and its Effects 
UPON THE Worker. By Wallace 
Taylor, M.D. (of Osaka, Japan), 8vo, 
pp. 18. Yokohama. 

The Vegetable Materia Medica of 
Western India. By W. Dymock. 
Parts in and IV. (See New Rem. 
1883^. 318). 

Part v . is soon expected to appear. 

We shall not postpone any further 

comments on this valuable work until 

that time. 
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NEW PATEKTS. 



[Complete epecifioations and Uluetrar 
tions may he cbtained of any one or 
inore of the folloioinff patents oyaend- 
ing the number^ tttte, name of pa- 
tentee^ with twenty-five cents for ea^h 
cbpy, to the Commissioner of Patents, 
at Washington, D. C, together with 
tie name and address of the person 
requesting the same.] 



290,749. Carhonating Apparatus. — 
WiUiam J. Cunningham, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

290,784. Bleaching Oi7.— H^enry 
McManus, Brooklyn, N. T. Assignor 
to himself, Robert McManus, and 
WiUiatn W. Eastman, same place. 

290,828. Faucet for Soda Fountains 
and Other Articles. — S. M. Way, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 

291, 163 . Manufacture of Ferro-Cya- 
nide«. —€^eorges de Vigne, IdUe, 
France. 

291,196. Jn/iater.— William A. Johns- 
ton, Ohfton, and Arthur W. Browne, 
Pleasant Plains, N. Y., assignors to the 
S. S. White Dental Manufacturing (Do., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

291,364. ^yWngfe.— Philip B. Laskey, 
Marblehead, Mass. 




291,888. 

291,388. Cumnng-Glass. — Charles 
L. Myers. New Hamburg, N. Y. Claim, 
the combination with the cupping- 
glass of the pivotal taper-holder, ad- 



justable to the varied positions in the 
application of the glass. 

291,637. Olass Bottle-Stopper.^John 
Story, Castle Shannon, Pa. The com- 
bination of a bottle having the inner 




291.637. 

edge of the upper end of the neck cut 
away so as to lorm a cavity, t, in com- 
bination with the stopper having a 
flange which projects outwcund over 
the neck of the bottle, and which stop- 
per is provided with a cavity, a, and 
the conduits^ &, which communicate 
with the cavity t, which is formed by 
the cut-away edge of the bottle. 




281,688. 

291,638. Bottle and Stopper.^John 
Story^ CJastle Shannon, Pa. The com- 
bination of a bottle havine the lip of 
its neck inclined and flarea upwardly 
and outwardly, with the stopper pro- 
vided with the grooved flange, the 
shape of the groove bein^ made to cor- 
respond to the shape of the Up and the 
different parts ot the neck, and the 
stopper being ground so as to form a 
tight joint. 

291,690. Syringe.-'-JoBefph'H.. Ciarke, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

291,714. Medical Compound. — ^Dan- 
iel A. Green, Scott, N. Y. Consisting 
of mutton-tallow, honey, pine-pitch, 
beeswax, linseed oil, saltpetre, borax, 
alum, salt, hen% oil^ skunk oil, Castile 
soap, laudanum, spirits of turpentine, 
oil of origanum, etner, and oil of sassa- 
fras. 

291,751. Medical Compound. — ^Nettie 
A. Lauer, Cameiro, Kans. Consisting 
of alcohol, oil of peppermint, oil of sas- 
safras, oil of spearmmt, oil of origanum, 
oil of hemlocK, oil of turpentine, oil of 
capsicum, and gum camphor. 

291,821. Process of Concentrating 
Sulphuric Add. — Moses A. Wald, 
Camden, N. J. 

291,833. Still— Feter N. Bardo, 
Newport, Ky., assignor to the Bourbon 
Copper and Brass Works, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

291, 920. Stopper Lock /pr Bottles.— 
James D. Mattison, New York, N. Y. 

291, 922. Process of Preparinq Medi- 
cated Court Plaster. — Charles L. Morey, 
Comae, N. Y. Consists of removing 
from, old gold-beaters' skins, bv rul> 
bing, all particles of gold adhering 
thereto, then beating the skins between 
paper, then subjecting the skins to 
pressure between sheets of paper mois- 
tened with a medicinal preparation to 
coat the skins on both sides, then dry- 
ing, and finally flattening the same by 
pressure. 

291, 590. Veterinary Medicine-Spoon. 
—Jacques R. Stettheimer and Theodore 
Leis, Rochester, N. Y. 

2f2,054. Apparatus for Making 
Sulphuric Acia.—John ^cunuel Rigby 
Beaufort, assignor of one-half to Frod. 
Brotherhood, Charleston, S. C. 

292,085. Bellows Atto/chm^nt for In- 
sect Powder, ete.— Thomas Wooiason, 
Chicago, HI. 

10, 437 {Reissue) . Machine for Cutting 
off Crelatin Capsules. — Frederick A. 
Hubel. Detroit, Mich. 

292,265. iSa/w.— William Richard- 
son, Buffalo, Mo. In a salve for the 
cure of piles, a compotmd formed of 
ooze of mullein leaves, 4 oz. ; hog's 
lard, 4 oz. ; gum camphor, i oz., and 
laudanum, 80 drops. 

292,260. Utilizing Waste Calcium 
Chloride and iSu(pAafo.— Conrad Sem- 



per, Philadelphia, Pa. The method of 
utilizing wasta sulphate of calcium 
produced in the manufacture of acetic 
acid from acetate of lime, which con- 
sists in subjecting said product to a 
high temperature, as and for the pur- 
pose described. 

293,381. ^fringe. — George Abner 
Stiles, West Gardner, assignor to War- 
ren Hill, Boston, Mass. An attach- 
ment for syringes, consisting of a skel- 
eton frame for diistending tne vagina, 
provided with a suitable seat for the 
nozzle of the syringe, and a spring for 
clamping it thereto. 

292, 434. Capsule Machine.— YreAer- 
ick A. Hubel, Detroit, Mich. 

292,449. Bottle-Stopper. — Stephen 
P. M.. Tasker, Philadelphia, Pa., as- 
signor to Joseph R. Tasker, same place. 
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ASSOCIATION AND 
COLLEGE NOTES. 



New York. — The druggistb of 
Broome Co. organized a Coxmty Phar- 
maceutical Association at Bingham- 
ton, on ttie 7th of Febiniary, witn the 
following officers: Presiaent.C. Z. 
Otis; Vice-President, J. E. Brown; 
Secretary, W. M. Quirk; Treasurer, 
H. A. Smith; Executive Committee, J. 
Schnell, J. McDoi^all, E. Ostrum, N. 
Waldron, and F. Corbin. 

At the annual meeting of the Kinfi:^ 
County Pharmaceuticnl Society, held 
in Brooklyn on the 12th of February, 
the retiring President, Mi*. Black, read 
a brief address, and various reports 
were presented. 

The Secretary reported a gain of two 
and a loss of seven members during 
the year, leaving a membership of one 
hundred and fifty. Mr. W. P. De 
Forest had been elected to fill a va- 
cancy in the Board of Pharmacy. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$392.60 and an expenditure of $325.33 
during the year, leaving a balance of 
$M14.46 in the treasury. 

The Committee on Canvassii^ for 
an Equalization of Prices reporteathat 
more than four-fifths of the druggists 
had signed the agreement. 

The Trustees recommendecL in view 
of a recent notice published by the 
manufacturers of vaseline, that the 
Society defend any suit brought 
against a member by these manufac- 
turers or their representatives, to es- 
tablish a test-case. The Trustees cdso 
recommended the appointment of a 
committee to confer with the authori- 
ties of the Long Island Hospital with a * 
view to the organization of a College 
Pharmacy. 

The Committee on Trade Interests, 
of which Mr. E. A. Sayre was chair- 
man, reported at length, and chiefly in 
relation to the formation of a Na- 
tional Retail Druegists' Association 
and the evils of imdersellinR. 

Tlie Committee on Legislation (W. 
P. De Forest, Chairman) reported fa- 
vorably upon the prospect of the en- 
actment of a State Pharmacy Law by 
the present Legislature. The bill 
offered last year failed to secure the 
Gk)vemor'8 approval owing to an 
omission. This year a clause nad been 
introduced in the Committee on Pub- 
lic Health which would allow assis- 
tants to open stores on their own ac- 
count. Tjiis had grown out of a 
misunderstanding in the legislative 
committee, but an explanation bv the 
Committee of the Society had led to a 
promise that the additional clause 
would be withdrawn. The Commit- 
tee advised an increase of the regis- 
tration fee to $5.00 for all who apply 
for registration without examination. 

The effect of the Penal Code, lately 
in force, upon the local pharmacy law 
was declared to be nil, and the opinion 
of counsel was submitted. Theatten- 
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tion of the Society was directed to the 
desirability of repealing the revenue 
license so far as it relates to the sale of 
liquors in drug stores, and also to the 
need for a reduction of the present tax 
on alcohol. 

The following officers and commit- 
tees were chosen for the ensuing year: 
JPresident, G. M. Baker; Vice-Presi' 
dentSy L. D. Sheets (re-elected); L. 
T. Stevens; Secretary axxd Treasurer ^ 
C R. Paddock (re-elected) ; Aasiatant 
Secretary y F. N. Bliss ; Censors, Messrs. 
Black, P. Guignon, C. E. Day; Trus- 
tees Ja. P. Perkins, L. E. Nicot, W. P. 
De Forest, W. M. Davis, L. E. Sayre. 
Fourteen delegates were appointed to 
attend the initial meeting of the New 
York Druggists' Union. 



In compliance with a notice sent to 
the retail .druggists of this city, a meet- 
ing was held m the CJollege of Phar- 
macy on Thursday, February 14th, at 
2.30 P.M., at out two hundred and fifty 
pharmacists being present. The fol- 
lowing constitution was adopted unan- 



imously. 

The object of this organization is to 
fraternally unite the pharmacists and 
druggists of the city lor the protection 
and promotion of their mutual inter 

ests. 

1. This or^iization shall be entitled 
**Tlxe New York Druggists' Union," 
and shall consist of honorary and ac- 
tive members. 

n. 1. Any pharmacist or druggist, 
chemist or manufacturer, connected 
with the legitimate drug trade may be- 
come a member on receiving a two- 
thirds vote of those present, and by 
signing the dJonstitution and Articles 
oi Agreement. 

2. Application for membership must 
be maoe in writing at the meeting im- 
mediately preceding that at which the 
applicant is voted for. 

3. Each member shall pay an annual 
due of one dollar, and the annual dues 
of this Union shall be fixed at one dol- 
lar. 

4. Phcurmacists. chemists, or other 
scientific men wno distinguish them- 
selves in the interests of our profession 
or Society, or who may be nominated 
by the Executive CJommittee, may be 
elected honorary members. They are 
not required to contribute to the funds, 
vote at any meeting, nor shcdl they be 
eligible to office. 

5. Voting for members shall be by 
baUot, except in the case of honorary 
members, who may be elected viva 
voce. 

m. 1. The officers of this Union 
shall consist of a President, three Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, 
and an Executive Committee. The 
last shall consist of eleven members, 
who shall be elected annually, by bal- 
lot, at the regular annual meetmg, a 
majority, only, of the members present 
beingnecessary to elect. 

grrhe Presiaent shall preside at all 
meetings, and shall call special meetings 
uponthe written request of ten mem- 
bers. 

3. TheVice-Presidentshall assist the 
President, or preside in his absence, in 
the order of his election. 

4. The Secretary shall keep a record 
of all meetings, attend to all correspon- 
dence, read all communications, and 
preserve all letters, papers, and docu- 
ments. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive all 
funds and disburse them under the di- 
rection of the President, keep a faith- 
ful account of the same ana make a 
full report at the annual meeting. 

6. The Executive Committee shall 
meet once in three months, or oftener 
if desirable, upon the call of the Chair- 
man. It shall have charge of applica- 
tions for membership, cma the pubhca- 
tion of such matters as the Union 
directs. It shall also have power to ini- 
tiate such measures and grant such 
privileges to members as may appear 



necessary or desirable, from time to 
time, in order to protect ligitimiate 
pharmacy against the encroachments 
of those who seek to overthrow it, and 
to transact all business not otherwise 
assigned. The Executive Committee 
shall also report all resolutions and de- 
cisions agreed to by them, to the Presi- 
dent, who shall countersign such 
papers and transfer them to the Sec- 
retiuy for final action of the Union. 

7. All officers shall serve tmtil their 
successors are elected and installed. 

rv. 1. At each annual meeting the 
President shall appoint the following 
Standing Committees, of each of which 
he shall be, ex officio^ a member. 

1. Committee of Trade Interests. 

2. Conunittee of Legislation. 

3. Committee of Pharmaceutical and 
Scientific Interests. 

4. Committee of Arbitration. 

2. The duty of the Committee of 
Trade Interests shall be : First, To pre- 
pare a uniform price-list of all proprie- 
tary articles to be submittea to the 
Umon for adoption. Second, To as- 
sist manufacturers, proprietors, and 
wholesale drugnsts to arrest any exist- 
ing demoralized condition of the drug- 
trade, and to consider aXL propositions 
and measures designed to suppress any 
ruinous opposition and cuttmg of pro- 
fits, and also the selling and handling 
of medicines by tradesmen, and to 
give attention to such additional mat^ 
ters as may, in their judgment, be 
within their proper province, and re- 
port their action to the Union when 
called upon. 

3. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mittee of Legislation to communicate 
with the N. x . State Pharmaceutical 
Association, and others, as may be 
deemed best : to promote the enactment 
of a State pnarmacy law, for the pur- 
pose of regulating the Bale of drugs, 
poisons, and medicinal preparations, 
and confining the handling and sale of 
such articles exclusively to pharmacists 
and dru^ists. 

4. Theuommittee of Pharmaceutical 
and Scientific Interests shall offer such 
suggestions as may tend to enlighten, 
instruct and advance the interests of 
the profession. 

5. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mittee of Arbitration to hear and act 
upon all complaints against any mem- 
ber of the Umon; the accused to have 
the right to select two members of the 
Union to act with the Committee, 
which shall give both sides a fair hear- 
ing and decide the case upon its 
merits. An appeal from the aecision 
of the Committee may, however, be 
taken to the Union at its next meeting, 
when a majority-vote of those present 
shall finally decide the case. 

V. 1. Special Committees may be 
appointed by the I^^sident as occasion 
may require, but such Committees 
shall be limited by the scope of the 
resolutions under which they act. 

VI. 1. Twenty-five memoers shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Vn. 1. The regular meetings of the 
New York Druggists* Union shall be 
held on the second Tuesday of each 
month at two and a half o'clock p.m. ; 
the annual meeting at the same hour 
on the second Tuesday of February. 

vm. 1. Order of Business. 

1. Roll-call of officers and members. 

2. Beading of minutes of previous 
meeting. 

3. Reports of committees. 

4. Reading of communications. 

5. Admission of members. 

6. Debate and action on all matters 
in consecutive order as presented by 
the Committees. 

7. Unfinished business. 

8. New and miscellaneous business. 

9. Adjournment. 

2. Cushing's Manual shall be the au- 
thority of the Union on parUamentary 
law. 

IX. 1. If any changes or revision of 
the Constitution and Kules are deemed 



necessary, a special meeting shall be 
called, so that every point may be care- 
fully weighed and debated, and no 
change shall be made, except by a vote 
of two-thirds of those present at the 
meeting so called. 

The following Articles of Agreement 
were likewise adopted: 

We, the undersigned pharmacists 
and druggists of New York, hereby 
agree and bind ourselves to abide by 
the Constitution, Rules and Resolu- 
tions of the New York Druggists* 
Union, as adopted at its first meeting, 
February 14th, 1884, and to adhere in 
good faith to the scale of prices on 

Sroprietary medicines and prepara- 
ions which shall be adopted by 
said Union; and to insist that the 
business of selling such articles to the 
consumer belongs to pharmacists and 
druggists, and to them only. 

We also agree and bind ourselves 
not to buy goods from any house 
which sells to a dealer who violates the 
aforesaid scale of prices. Neither will 
we buy from any nouse or firm, local 
or foreign, which, after having been 
notified, continues to sell to such dealer 
or dealers. 

We further agree that we will not 
purchase goods of any wholesale drug- 
gist, dealer, or manufacturer, who 
supplies any dealer who is known to be 
unaerselling Union rates^ or who sup- 
plies unrecognized druggists or trades- 
people. 

We further agree not to buy any ar- 
ticle manufactured by x>arties who 
violate the afore-mentioned scale of 
rates, or any article or articles in the 
sale of which they are known to be in- 
terested; and, further, that we will do 
all in our power to discourage and 
prevent the sale of such articles. 

We, the undersigned, also agree that 
we will not sell any merchant, pharma- 
cist, or druggist any articles of which 
he is known to be cutting the prices. 

It is further agreed, that, in case any 
of the signers of tnese Articles of 
Agreement shall violate the scale of 
prices adopted by the New York Drug- 
gists* Union, either directly or indi- 
rectly, such person shall, upon con- 
viction, forfeit the sum of twenty-five 
dollars (|25), payable to the treasurer 
of the Union. 

The following officers and commit- 
tees were chosen: President. A. J. 
Ditman ; Vice-Presidents, Paul Balluff , 
Ewen Mclntyre, Rowland N. Hazzard; 
Secretary, George Inness; Treasurer, 
Gustav fialser; JExecutive Committee, 
Adolph Tscheppe, M. B. Cox, S. J. 
Bendiner, C. F. Jewett, J. S. Scofield, 
H. A. Cassebeer, H. Diedel, H. W, 
Atwood, J. M. Fisher, D. W. Seward, 
T. A. Speer; Com. of Trade Interests, 
J. N. Hegeman, E. Molwitz, B. W. 
Dyer, C. Kessler, J. Condie, B. Fair- 
child, J. Im^ard, O. Kress, T. J. 
Macmahan, W. Massey ; Com. of Legis- 
lation, J. N. Hegeman, G. Innesf, 
E. L. Milhau, T. J. Macmahan, H. W . 
Atwood ; Com. ofPharmac. and Scient. 
Interests, J. A. Caswell, S. J. Bendiner, 
T. H. Sayre, E. Mclntyre, A. Tscheppe; 
Com. of Arbitration, E. L. Milhan, H. 
N. Eraser, F. Ehrmann. T. Eberimg, 
M. Mawiette, H. O'Neil, H. L. Metz, 
M. J. Sreidenbach, J. King, Jr., D. 
Hays, C. E. Vetter, S. Nauheim, T. 
Starr, H. Schnied. 

Addresses were made by Messrs. 
Baker, of the Kings County Pharma- 
ceutical Society, Gellatly, Seabury, 
Royce, Breidenbach, King, and sevei-al 
others, and the objects of the Union 
and the methods to be pursued were 
discussed at considerable length. Let- 
ters were read from Mr. E. L. Schellen- 
trager, the President of the Cleveland 
Pharmaceutical Association (which has 
had a local protective organization for 
four years), Mr. Henry Canning, of 
Boston, the President of the N. K. D. 
Association, and Mr. Edward A. Sayre, 
of Brooklyn, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the N. R. D. 
Association, and the meeting was 
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adjourned to meet at 2:30 p.Mm ^^ 
February 21st, at the Ck)llege of Phar- 
macy. 

At a meeting, held on the 2l8t of 
February, no business of importance 
was transacted, the time being chiefly 
occupied by remarks by Messrs. Rob- 
bins, Gellatly, Seabury, and others. 
The following was adopted : 

Eeaolved, That we extend to Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia, Boston, and all 
other cities oppressed by underselling 
goods, firm and active co-operation, 
and to strengthen them in all matters 
that will tend to elevate and protect 
pharmacy, professionally and commer- 
cially. 

About 150 additional names were 
added to the article of agreement, and 
the 28th of February, at 2.30 p.m., was 
decided upon for the next meeting. 

Pennsylvania. — ^The Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy has ^^ Reaotved, 
That the College requests the Board of 
Trustees, through ite Committee on In- 
struction, to prepare and send to all 
the active members of the College a 
set of queries as to the desirableness of 
a preliminary examination on the x>art 
of students desiring to enter the Col- 
lege; as to what this preliminary ex- 
amination should cover, and as to how 
it should be conducted, and on other 
matters connected with this subject." 

Iowa. — An attempt on the part of a 
few persons is being made to secure a 
repeal of the pharmacy law of the 
State, to combat which &e State Phar- 
maceutical Association has memorial- 
ized the members of the Legislature, 
showing the importance of the relation 
between the public and the profession 
of pharmacy and the benefit which has 
already followed the enactment of the 
law. The address, moreover, denies 
the charge that the Commission of 
Pharmacy, now existing, has failed to 
act for the best interest of the conmiu- 
nity. 

Ohio. — The bill before the legislature 
to enact a State Pharmacy law appears 
so meet with ^neral favor amon^ both 
legislators and the public. The mitial 
i*egistration fee has been reduced from 
^ve to three dollars and a nimiber of 
minor alterations have been made 
which tend to improve the construc- 
tion of the instrument. 

In a recent meeting of the Cincin- 
nati College of Pharmacy the relations 
of graduates of the college to the pro- 
posed bill were discussed with much 
animation, some of the speakers 
thinking that the failure to exempt 
gradusLteB of the school from examina- 
tion for a license would be an injustice 
to them. Nevertheless the biU as it 
stands was formally approved, when 
two of the minority tendered their 
resignations a members of the College. 

District of Columbia. — An associa- 
tion named '* The Chemical Society of 
Washington " has lately been organized 
Avith Prof. Antisell as its President. 



Conneotlcut.— The State Pharma- 
ceutical Association was in session in 
New Haven on the 5th and 6th of Febru- 
ary, over one himdred members and a 
large number of visitors being present. 
The following matters were referred to 
in the various reports and addresses: 

The membersnip is 234, 4 being 
honorary. 

During the preceding year, S. Noyes, 
of New Haven; J. Hodgson, of Rock- 
ville ; and S. R. McNary, of Hartford, 
have died. 

The pharmacy law recently enacted 
is working satisfactorily, and the Ck)m- 
mittee on Legislation have secured 
such action respecting the sale of alco- 
holic liquors that pharmacists will not 
require a liquor dealer's license. 

There is a cash balance in the trea- 
sury of over $800. 

Tne Committee on Queries experi- 
ence some trouble in obtaining the 
co-operation of members in providing 
papers for presentation at the meet- 
mgs, and it is suggested that members 
should hereafter accept one or more 
subjects from a hst prepared by the 
committee, and relating to pharmaco- 
poeial and other prex)arations, and offer 
practical suggestions concerning them. 

The Committee on Progress of Phar- 
macy remarked the increase of atten- 
tion to pharmacopaeial preparations 
and efforts to improve them. 

The following resolution, after con- 
siderable discussion, failed of adoption : 

** Resolved, That the adoption of the 
metric system would be detrimental to 
our best interests as pharmacists and 
business men.'^ 

The President, Mr. E. S. Sykes, of 
Hartford, in the course of his very 
suggestive and able address, referred 
to tne successful operation of the phar- 
macy laws and the labors of the various 
committees. 

Respecting trade interests, he said: 
..." The pharmacist, while he is a 
professionaiman when employed as a 
chemist, or when consulted concerning 
the properties of medicines, has also a 
merchant's side, and must have a mer- 
chant's training — must be acquainted 
with prices, methods of buymg and 
selling, and how to keep within the un- 
written laws and amenities of trade 
yet be sufficiently enterprising." He 
also advised the appointment of a 
committee to prepare working formu- 
las for non-officinal preparations, and 
an effort to secure a conference of 
delegates from the State Medical and 
State Pharmaceutical associations re- 
specting matters of mutual interest. 

In future, the published transactions 
will be more condensed. 

The Treasurer will be allowed to 
draw upon the funds of the Associa- 
tion for current expenses to an amount 
not exceeding (150. 

The next annual meeting will be at 
Hartford, date not determmed. 

The summer meeting is to be on the 
10th of July. 

The following are the officers and 
committees for the ensuitig year: | 



President, W. RTrancis. New Havon; 
Vice-Presidents, J. C. Nichols, New 
London; E. W. Thompson, New Bri- 
tain; Secretary F. Wilcox, Water- 
bury (re-elected); Treasurer ^ G. P. 
Chandler, Hartford. Committbbb : — 
Executive, N. D. Sevin, W. W. Moeher, 
C. W. Whittlesey, L. H. Goodwin, 
R Wells, F. Wilcox; Pharmacy and 
Queries, C. A. Rapalye, W. A. Spald- 
ing, F. Rogers, C B. Botsford, K. F. 
Woodruff; Legislation, L. I. Munson, 
E. A. Gessner, S. Goodrich, E. S. 
Sykee; Trade Interests D. Phelps, 
C. E. Shelton, F. S. Stevens, T. F. 
Main. Delegates : — Am w. Pharm. 
Assoc., N. R D. A., and N.' Y. State, 
J. Olmstead, N. D. Sevin, D. Phelps, 
G. B. Hanover; Mass., H. L. Parker, 
J. C. Nichols, C. A. Bapalye; New 
Jersey, C. W. Whittlesey, W. W. 
Mosher, T. F. Main. 

The supper given by the New 
Haven pharmacists was laid for one 
hundreaand fifty persons, the menu be- 
ing printed on shppery elm bark (not 
bad for a pharmaceutical effort in the 
** Elm City.") The account of the ex- 
hibition will be found amon^ our 
Trade Notes. 
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ITEMS. 

Iodoform is beiujg adulterated with 
picric acid, accordmg to Jules Libert, 
a pharmacist of Li^ge, Bel^iun. — 
Pharm, Jour. 

Sulphate of Cinohonidine, accord- 
ing to Messrs. Gtehe, is being purchased 
in Germany as extensively as the sup- 
ply will admit, for shipment to the 
United States. — Pharm, Jour, 

Analysis of Patent Medicines. — An 
item is ^ing the rounds to the effect 
that a bill has been introduced in Con- 
gress, providing that the manufacturers 
of proprietary medicines shall submit 
their formulas and samples of their 
wares for analysis to the Patent Office 
before patents are issued. If these 
medicines are found to be mostly cheap 
whiskey, they will be refused a patent. 
[This is probably a mistake, since we 
are not aware of a patented medicine 
of which the formula is not stated in 
the letters patent. —Ed. Am. Drug.] 

An organization of druggists' clerks 
is said to be in progress in New Tor^ 

Ginseng root is said to have its 
weight fraudulently increased by re- 
placmg its pith with molten lead. 

Mr. Carl Jenaen, of Philadelphia, 
has instituted suits to recover damaees 
from manufacturers infringing nis 
patent process for manufacturing 
^* Crystal Pepsin." 

The Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company have given notice that they 
wiU prosecute persons who put up 
petromtes in packa^s labeled '^Vase- 
fine," or who rebottle vaseline, and re- 
label it over their own name. 



FHABMACEUTICAI. CAIiENDAB.— MABCH. 
Additions to and Corrections of the following Calendar are solicited. 



Date. 



Mon. 3d. 
Tues. 4th. 



Thurs. 6th. 
Fri. 7th. 

Mon. 10th. 
Tues. 11th. 



Wed, 12th. 



Society MeetlDgs. 



Erie Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Assoc.— Buffalo. 
Massachusetts Coll. of Pharm.— Boston. 
Marvland Coll. Pharm.— Baltimore. 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc. 
Kin^ Go. (N. Y.) Pharm. Soc.— Brooklyn. - 
Louisville (Ky.) ColL of Pharm. 
Cleveland (Ohio) Pharm. Assoc. 
American Chemical Soc.— New York. 
Louisville (Ky.) Coll. of Pharm. — ^Annnal M. 
St. Louis (Mo.) Coll. of Pharm. 
Massachusetts Coll. of Pharm. — Boston. 
National Coll. of Pharm.— Washington. 
New York Druggist^s Union, 2.30 p.m. 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Coll. of Pharm. 



Date. 



Wed. 12th. 
Thurs. 13th. 



Tues. 18th. 



Thurs. 20th. 
Mon. 24th. 
Tues. 25th. 
Thurs. 27th. 



Society MeetinfCB. 



New York Board of Pharm. 

Newark (N. J.) Pharm. Assoc.— Annual M. 

Philadelphia (Pa. ) Coll. of Pharm. 

Maryland Coll. ot Pharm.— Baltimore. 

N. Y. German Apoth. Soc. 

Lancaster Co. (Pa.) Pharm. Assoc. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Coll. of Pharm.— Alumni As. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Coll. of Pharm. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Coll. of Pharm. 

New York Coll. of Pharm.— Annual Meeting. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Coll. of Pharm.— Annual M. 

Boston (Mass.) Druggists* Assoc. 

Kings Co. (N. Y.) Boardof Pharmacy.— B'klyA. 
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LObiginal Communication.] 

SYRUP OF PROTOCHLORIDE OF 
mON (FERROUS CHLORIDE). 

BT JOSEPH F. 80MMERHOFF, PH. a.* 

Among the many iron preparations 
which have from time to tmie heen 
handed to the medical profession and 
have attracted considerable attention, 
is that of the syrup of protochloride oi 
iron. 

Although not officinal, it is prescribed 
by the physicians of certain localities 
in preference to the officinal prepara- 
tions of iron. 

This syrup is best prepared by two 
methods: first, by dissolving iron wire 
in diluted hydrochloric acid (Fe+2HC1 
=FeCli+Hs)and adding the solution 
thus obtained to thick simple svrup; 
and secondly, mixing together solution 
of perchloride of iron in certain propor- 
tions with glycerin and syrup and ex- 
posing this to the rays of the sun until 
colorless, when the sugar of the syrup 
will have changed the ferric to the fer- 
rous chloride. 

When to be made according to the 
first process proceed as follows : Take 
of iron (wire), 280 grains ; hydrochloric 
acid (C. P.), 552 grains; water, 4 fluid 
ounces. Heat them together in a flask 
of the capacity of 12 fluid ounces and 
for about six hours at a temperature of 
2^"* F. When the iron is all dissolved, 
Alter the liquid and add to it enough 
simple syrup to measure 40 fluid ounces. 
The siniple syrup is prepared by dis- 
solving 3i pounds of sugar in 28 fluid 
ounces of water. 

For the second method, take of 
Solution of Chloride of 
Iron (Ferric Chloride)320 minims. 

Glycerin 4 fl. oz. 

Syrup, enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

Mix and expose to the sun until en- 
tirely colorless. 

Three or four days will be sufficient 
in summer, six to eight in the very 
coldest weather in winter; the coldest 
weather not being an impediment for 
the reduction, which can be promoted 
by heating the syrup near the stove 
before exposinj^ it to the sun. 

The syrup of ferrous chloride has al- 
so been made in a different manner. 
The following formuke are taken from 
Hager^s Manual and Praxis. 

Syrupus Ferri Chlorati. 

1. Chloride of Iron (fer- 

rous, prepared by 
exposure to the sun. 1 part. 
Hydrochloric acid. . . 5 parts. 

Syrup 100 ** 

Dissolve. Prepare when required. 

2. Chloride of Iron (Fer- 

rous) 30 parts. 

Hydrochloric Acid. . . 3 ** 

Syrup 480 ** 

Dissolve. 

3. Solution of Chloride 

of Iron (Fer.) sp. 

gr. 1.250-1.255 4 parts. 

Syrup 20 ** 

Mix. 

When made by the first method, 
this syrup has a light-green color, 
slightly ferruginous taste and acid re- 
action. In iron strength each flui- 
drachm will contain as near as possible 
two grains of anhydrous ferrous chlo- 
ride. 

When made by the second method, 
it is almost colorless. In iron strength 
onefluidrachm is equal to 10 minims of 
the tincture of chloride of iron. 

The syrup prepared from hydro- 
chloric acid and iron preserves its 

* From A Thesis presented to the CoUege of Phar- 
macy of the City of New York, 1884. 



greenish color for months, if not ex- 
posed directly to the rays of the sun. 
It is also well to keep tne bottles well 
fliled and tiehtly corked. 

That made from liquor ferri chlo- 
ridi keeps very well for a short time 
after exposure, but in diffused daylight, 
or even £dH»r a month's time, it wilTac- 
quire a brownishh color without sen- 
sibly chaneing its qualities. I have 
also noticea a black precipitate after 
exposure to daylieht tor four months. 

The chemical relations to other sub- 
stances are such as are common to 
ferrous salts in general. 

The advant^es of this preparation 
are its miscibiuty, without forming a 
precipitate, with elixir of calisay a bark, 
tincture of gentian, the elixir and syrup 
of the h3rpopho6phites, solution of 
bromides, eic. ; its taste is not objec- 
tionable, it being certainly more palat- 
able than either the tincture of the 
acetate or chloride, or the solution of 
the citrate or tartrate Neither does it 
possess the diagreeable property of 
blackening and corrodine the teeth, 
which many other iron salts possess. 

Its medical properties are those of the 
iron preparations. The dose is one 
fluidrachm. 

[Original Comvunication.] 

THE MANUFACTURE OF SALT 
AND BROMINE AT POMEROY, 

OHIO.* 

BT CHAS. C. 8EEBOHM, PH.O. 

Salt exists in extensive beds, and 
even entire mountains, from which it 
is obtained in blocks or masses, by 
mining operations. Its geological po- 
sition is very constant, occurring 
almost invariably in secondary forma- 
tions, associated with clay and gyp- 
sum. In solution it exists in certain 
springs and lakes, and in the waters of 
tne ocean. With the exception of a 
remarkable bed of rock salt in the 
island of Petite Anse, in Vermillion 
Bay, on the coast of Louisiana, there 
are in the United States no salt mines 
east of the Rocky mountains ; but 
there are numerous salt springs which 
either flow naturally or are produced 
artificially by sinking wells to various 
depths in places where salt is known 
to exist. 

It is on this last method of obtaining 
it that I intend to write. The place 
from which I derive my authority 
(my home, Pomeroy, Ohio) is a small 
city of the second class, situated on 
the banks of the Ohio river, about half 
way between Pittsburgh and Cincin- 
nati. There is no doubt that the name 
of this city is familiar, for in later years 
it has become renowned as an exten- 
sive producer of salt, and the very 
important substance or element, bro- 
mine. Therefore, as these substances 
are the theme of my subject, I will aim 
to describe in the plainest possible way 
the manner in which they are pro- 
duced. 

The name of the furnace I have se- 
lected is the ** Pomeroy Salt Furnace," 
managed by Mr. Edward Tumbull, to 
whom I am obliged for his endeavors 
to further the interest and value of my 
paper, by statistics and the liberty of 
nis works. The furnace is situated at 
the lower end of the city, near what is 
called the Peacock Coal Mine, which 
places the necessary substance, coal, 
convenient for use. 

The first step in the manufacture of 
chloride of sooium is to obtain the salt 
water, and this is furnished to tiie 

* A theeiB presented to the Cincinnati CoUeee of 
Pharmacy, 1884. 



above-named furnace by three salt 
wells, which may be described as fol- 
lows: 

The first, No. 1, called the Pioneer, 
is 1,010 feet deep, and its pump is in- 
serted to the depth of 600 feet. The 
wrought iron casing throujgh which it 
passes on the inside is di inches in di- 
ameter, and on the outside 4 inches. 
The diameter of this well below the 
pump at 600 feet is 2^ inches. 

Well No. S is 1,024 feet deep, depth 
of pumps 575 feet, iron casing same 
size as No. 1. Diameter of the hole 
below the pump is 8 inches. 

Well No. 3 is 1,050 feet deep, depth 
of pump 630 feet, inside diameter of 
pump ^ inches, outside 5 inches. Size 
of hole below the i>ump is 3i inches. 

After tiie water is obtained from the 
earth, it is forced by means of another 
pump into a large wooden reservoir, 
out before passing into this reservoir, 
it passes tnrou^h six lone wooden 
troughs, containmg fine sana and gra- 
vel. These troughs purify the water 
to some extent; that is, they retain as 
oxides a small quantity of iron which 
exists in the natural scut water. 

The three wells pump on an average, 
when in good worldng order, 25 gallons 
of water per minute, or sufficient wa- 
ter, after it has all been purified and 
evaporated, to make 200 barrels of 
salt per day. 

The impurities in the natural water 
consist OI small amounts of chlorides 
of magnesium and calcium, and a few 
other natural impurities But the most 
noticeable is iron. 

From the large wooden reservoir 
above-mentioned, the salt water is 
passed into what is called the heater. 
This heater is a small wooden reser- 
voir, iron bound, through which large 
copper pipes pass. And in these the 
water is neated preparatory to enter- 
ing the lar^ furnace. 

After it is evaporated in this heater 
for some time, it is run through hollow 
log troughs, into what is known as the 
lai]ge furnace. 

Tms large furnace consists of three 
vats, or large wooden boxes, each be- 
in^ iron bound, the bottom of each 
being made up of ten iron pans. These 
vats are connected together by means 
of hollow logs, and under the iron bot- 
toms or pans a direct and hot fire is 
maintained night and day, 1,000 bush- 
els of coal being here consumed dur- 
ing twenty-four hours. In this large 
furnace the water is boiled until it 
attains from 12' to 13' by the salt hy- 
drometer, at the temperature of 220 
Fah. 

After attaining this point, the water 
is run into shaUow wooden reservoirs 
which are called the settlers. These 
are six in number, sometimes more, 
and are heated by steam circulating 
through copper pipes. The water 
slowly passes from one to another of 
these settlers, until it arrives at the 
sixth. 

At this point the water is called 
brine, and it is now held at the tempe- 
rature of from 220° F., to an average 
of 160^ or 160^ 

Old butter, grease, and such fatty 
matters, are now put into these settlers 
in order to settle the mud, as it is 
called. 

From the sixth settler the brine 
passes into ^' the purifiers,^' which are 
usually two in number, and are large, 
deep wooden reservoirs, built on tne 
same principle as the heater. 

Before entering these purifiers, how- 
ever, the brine is passed through a 
short wooden troiigh filled with mne. 
After remaining in the purifiers for 
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twenty-four hours, during which eva- 
poration is continued, it is passed into 
a large, shallow, wooden reservoir, 
known as the receiver. Here the hrine 
must comply to the following condi- 
tions: It must denote 23'' hy the salt 
hydrometer, at a temperature of 160° 
Fah, 

The hrine is now at the point of 
saturation, and ready for makmg salt, 
and at this point it is held at 160" F., 
88° by the saiometer. 

The water has, up to this point, been 
reduced fully two-tnirds by the boiling 
and evaporation. Therefore it requires 
one hundred eallons of the water direct 
from the wells (which contains thirty 
per cent of salt) to make thirty gallons 
of brine of the above-named strength. 
And thirty gallons of this brine will 
make one bushel (50 pounds) *'of a 
No. 1 dry salt." 

From the receiver the concentrated 
brine is passed into the grainers. These 
grainers are large, shallow, wooden 
tubes, extending over a large territory, 
so to give them surface, through which 
are arranged large copper pipes heated 
by steam. 

Here the salt crystallizes, the differ- 
ent grades being obtained at will. The 
following temperatures are used in 
eyaporatmg, in order to obtain these 
different grades: Coarse salt requires 
150° F. ; moderately coarse salt from 160° 
to 175° F. ; fine from 180° to 184° F. ; 
and very fine, a still higher tempera- 
ture. 

After the salt crystallizes, it is scoop- 
ed out of the grainers by the workmen, 
and laid in large drainers, and allowed 
to drain and dry, twenty-four hours 
sufficing for this operation, and then 
it is carted or wheeled into the salt 
house. The salt house is a substantial 
wooden structure divided into com- 
partments, and each grade of salt has 
its department, into which it is bulked 
for market. 

The analysis proves this salt to be 
ninety Hseven per cent of chloride of so- 
dium, two and one-half per cent of 
moisture, and one-half per cent of for- 
eign matter or other impiuities. 

At the present day salt is shipped in 
barrels and sacks. 

As the amount of salt produced in 
my region, and the price paid for it 
at the present in comparison with the 
past, may be of interest, I have com- 
piled the following statistics: 

About thirty years ago, there were 
six salt works m operation, and to- 
gether they yielded not to exceed 750 
barrels of 280 pounds each, or &f bush- 
els of net salt per day. In the past 
year there were fourteen salt works in 
operation, and they together yielded, 
on an average, 3,100 bsurels per day. 
Therefore, in a year of three hundred 
days, which is a fair average of run- 
ning time, the yield will be 930,000 
barrels. 

Some ten years ago there were twen- 
ty-six salt works in operation, thirteen 
on each side of the Ohio River, but 
some have fallen into disuse and are 
closed up. 

About thirty years ago the price of 
salt wholesale was from (1.10 to $1.15 
per barrel, but during the past year it 
sold for less than the cost of produc- 
tion, from 65c. to 75c. per barrel. 

(To be continue.) 



Substitute for Boche's Embrocation. 

Dr. Blenkarne says the foll9wing 
serves as well as the original to reUeve 
whoOping cough : 01. succini, 3 iv. ; 
01. camphorse, ad §iss. M. To be 
rubbed on the back and front of the 
chest three or four times daily. 

The same writer in the same connec- 
tion speaks of an ^*old woman's rem- 
edy," viz. : a grain each of alum and 
powdered sugar, to be taken dry. every 
four hours, and an occasional dose of 
magnesia or senna. — Brit. Med. Joum, 



fORiaiNAL OOKMUMIOATION.l 

VASELINE. 

BY E. FOUGERA, JR., PH.G. * 

Some eieht years ago, Mr. E. Fou- 
gera, of New York, and Mr. Charles 
Lancelet, a Frencn pharmacist, of 
Paris, experimented on a then new and 
quite interesting product which since 
received the fanciful name vase- 
line. Having participated in these re- 
searches, I will briefly describe Sbme 
of its physical and chemical properties 
and lifewise its mode of manufacture. 

Crude petroleum oil, subjected to 
distillation, furnishes a series of hydro 
carbons increasing in specific gravity 
imtil the end of said operation has 
been reached. Among the by-pro- 
ducts, benzin is the lightest and 
paraffin the heaviest. 

When all the lighter bodies have 
distilled over, the operation is discon- 
tinued, and as a residue there is f oumd 
in the still a tar in odor and taste similar 
to that of petroleum, semi-fiuid in con- 
sistence, out becoming gelatinous 
when cold. 

In 1874, after many trials and dan- 
gerous experiments, owing to the 
easeous distillat^ Eobert Chese- 
Brough, of New York, succeeded in 
deodorizing and discoloring this tar 
residue, and gave it the name of * ' vase- 
line." 

Vaseline is an imdefined hydro- 
carbon composed of volatile, liquid, 
and solid hydrocarbons, which con- 
stitute a peculiar mineral jelly. 

In appearance, vaseline is greasy, 
extremely unctuous, and, when pure, 
it is colorless, odorless, and insipid, its 
consistence being that of jelly. Its 
melting-point is 35° C, boils at 150"* C, 
and distils at ^OO"" C, yielding an am- 
ber-colored oil havingtne characteristic 
odor of petroleum, v aseline is bland, 
resolvent, and unalterable in the light 
and air, out if exposed to direct sun- 
rays, its petroleitfn odor at once is nas- 
cent and noticeable. In color, it is 
either **white,** "blond," or ''red," 
according to its degree of purity. It is 
neutral, moxidizable, uncrystallizable, 
and insaponifiable ; alkalies, metallic 
oxides, and acids show no reaction. 
Sulphuric and nitric acids decompose 
it only when raised to a high tem- 
perature. It is insoluble in water and 
glvcerin, slightly so in alcohol, even 
wnen hot, totally soluble in hot ether, 
but only partly so in cold. It is 
soluble in all fatty bodies, wax, paraf- 
fin, essential and mineral oils, cnloro- 
form and disulphide of carbon. Cold, 
it dissolves bromine, iodine, iodide of 
sulphur, and sulphur at 150 . Heated 
in a flask with bromine, iodine, or 
iodoform and iron-filings, tasteless fer- 
ric salts are obtained which are unal- 
terable. Phosphorus, when slightly 
heated in a flask containing vaseUne, 
dissolves in but small quantities; if 
heated in a capsule containing vase- 
line, it bums wmle melting. Carbohc 
acid is soluble only to a small extent. 
But it readily dissolves cantharidin, 
coniine, atropine, nicotine, cubebine, 
and many otner alkaloids. It enjoys 
the power of extracting the most in- 
tense, and retaining the most delicate 
odorous principles imparted to it. Gum 
benzoin, balseons of Tolu and Peru, 
vanilla, and Tonka beans, etc., . . . 
readily yield up to it their respec- 
tive odors and active principles ; like- 
wise do chamomile nowers, juniper 
berries, laurel leaves, and the aromatic 
and narcotic plants when subjected to 
a heat of 40^ 

In commerce, three kinds of vaseline 
are met with, different in color, but 
similar in properties. White vaseline 
is generally used internally, for cold 
cream, certain prescriptions, ophthal- 
mic pomades, etc. The blond vasehne 
is used in pharmaceutical pomades 
and ointments, skin diseases, and as a 



* Extract from a thesis presented to the College 
of Pharmacy of the city of New York, 1884. 



hair-dressing. The red vaseline is 
mostly used for veterinary purposes, 
and with excellent results; it is also 
used in making colored ointments and 
a number of various preparations for 
the preservation of leather, wood, etc. 

The manu£acture of vaseline is quite 
simple. When the lighter liquids, 
eases, etc.. of the petroleum oil have 
been distilled over, the remaining pro- 
duct, the tar, is placed in a large open 
iron boiler, which is suspended over a 
hot fire in the open air until deo- 
dorized ; then it is cQlowed to cool. In 
a hot-air chamber (about 50°), ar- 
. ranged in rows, are large inverted tin 
cones filled with bone-black; upon 
these the deodorized tar is poured. 
At the end of a few hours, the tar 
comes through in a state of *' white 
vaseline ;" after a while, the bone-black 
becomes partially exhausted, the pro 
duct is no more ** white," but ** blond," 
and as the operation progr^ses, the 
bone-black becoming weaker in its ab- 
sorbing powers, the *' blond" pacees 
into a **red." Thus we have white, 
blond, and red vaselines. This mode 
of manufacture constitutes the Ameri- 
can process. The French process was 
as follows: Owing to the considerable 
amounts of deodorized tar absorbed by 
the bone-black during the processes of 
filtration and discoloring, the French 
tried to be more economical. The 
deodorized tar was thoroughly mixed 
with four parts of pulverized bone- 
black, and, after twenty-four hours in 
the hot-air chamber (50**) the mixture 
was placed in percolators and washed 
with boiling ether, which dissolved 
the vaseline and carried it through into 
a recipient. The ether was recovered 
by distillation, and the vaseline was 
f ound^ at the end of the operation, in 
the still. 

The process worked very well on a 
small scale, but when it became neces- 
sary to work upon very large quanti- 
ties, the modus operandi was found 
defective and not practicable, it being 
too costly and not expeditious enough. 
So they experimentea with hot steam, 
trying to drive or force the vaseline 
out of the bone-black ; • but that was 
useless. Several other experiments 
were attempted, but to no purpose. 

Several chemists, to discolor the 
deodorized tar, used sulphuric acid, or 
a mixture of sulphuric and nitric 
acids. It is much to be regretted, how- 
ever, that such means should ever 
have been resorted to, because not only 
is it extremely difficult to 'wash out 
completely the excess of acid and 
water used in washing, which re- 
mains as in combination, but also be- 
cause the vaseline acquires an acrid 
taste, becomes like pitch in consis- 
tence, and, above all, loses the greater 
part of its admirable and remarkable 
physical properties which rendered it 
so universally sought for. 

When first manufactured, it origin- 
ated and was sold onlv in New York, 
but soon ^the demand became so great 
that not only was it necessary to in- 
crease the ground and apparatus, but 
it was found necessary to manufacture 
the product in various parts of the 
world, in order to accommodate the 
consumers. 

France, England, Germany, Italy, 
and many other countries have fac- 
tories of vaseline established, manu- 
facturing and selling the product. 



PoisonouB Vanilla. 

Jaillbt reports that there is some 
vanilla in the market which has grown 
upon Reunion along the trunks of Ja- 
tropha Curcas, and has become con- 
taminated by the poisonous nulky juice 
of this euphorbiaceous tree. The au- 
thor ascril^ to this fact the noxious 
effects which have lately been observed 
to follow the eating of vanilla ices in 
some localities.— i2und«c/Mitt, 1884, No. 
I 35. 
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On Medicated Waters and Simple 

BUxir. 

Mr. Joseph W. England lately read 
a paper at the Pharmaceutical Meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia College of 
Phiarmacy (publishea in Am. Joum, 
PJiami.j Februarv, 1884), in which he 
discussed the relative merits of the 
processes of the U. S. Ph. of 1870 and 
1880. He finds that, while the process 
of 1870 was faulty on account oi^direct- 
ing carbonate of magnesium to be used, 
the U. S. Ph. of 1880 was equally at 
fault in directing a manipulation (in- 
corporating the oil into cotton), which 
often resulted in loss, and was not easy 
to manage. 

In general, we may sa^r that we 
agree with the author^s cnticisms. It 
is true that some oil may be lost by 
adhering to the finders or the vessel in 
which tne mixing is performed. The 
rate of packing the cotton in the per- 
colator IS likewise liable to give trouble 
occasionally. Nevertheless, in the case 
of such oils as oil of cinnamon, oil of 
anise, etc., which are not injured by a 
short, though intimate exposure to air, 
the resulting product is perfectly satis- 
factory. The loss of oil, in these cases, 
is of little account, since there is a 
large excess directed to be used, and 
the water percolated through the cot- 
ton will, even under the most favora- 
ble circiunstances, fail to extract all 
the oil absorbed by it. 

There are, however, certain cases in 
which the cotton process becomes 
quite objectionable. One of the most 
striking is the process directed by the 
U. S. Pn. for making Elixir Aurantii, 

We are there directed to add the oil 
of orange to the cotton, in small por- 
tions at a time^ distributing it tnor- 
oughly by picking the cotton apart 
after each addition; then to pacK it 
tightly in a percolator, and gradually 
to pour on a mixture of one part of 
alcohol and three parts of water, until 
two hundred parts of filtered liquid are 
obtained, in which one himdred parts 
of sugar are to be dissolved. 

Now, oil of orange is one of the most 
delicate and perishable essential oils. 
If permitted to stand for any length 
of time in a bottle containing a com- 
paratively large quantitv of air (though 
tightly sealed), or if Kept in a full 
bottle not hermetically sealed, so that 
air can still osmose through the pores 
of the cork and renew the small layer 
of air on top -of the oil, there will be a 
gradual change observed, betraying it- 
self by the occurrence of a more orless 
pronounced terebinthinate odor and 
taste, which finallv becomes so disa- 
greeable as to make ^e oil unfit for 
further use. This approach, in physi- 
cal properties, to ou of ' turpentine is 
probably due to oxidation, partial re- 
sinification, as well as to polymeriza- 
tion of the hydrocarbon of which the 
oil is composed. 

To rapidly produce this deteriora- 
tion, there is no better way than to 
distribute oil of orange over a lar^ 
surfa^e^ and expose it to the air. 
Supposmg we take perfectly fresh and 
sweet oil of orange (oil of lemon acts 
in the same manner), and impregnate 
cotton with it, an alcoholic extract of 
the latter will at once show the great- 
est difference in odor and taste from 
an alcoholic solution of the oil itself. 
And a hydro-alcoholic solution will be- 
tray the same difference, consisting in 
the former case of a most decided tur- 
pentine taste and odor. 

To make a fine-flavored simple elixir, 
therefore, the officinal process is not 
the best that can be devised. We have 
tried both on the small and on the large 
scale. On the small scale, the risk is 
not so great, because it takes only a 
comparatively short time to incorpo- 
rate a few drachms of oil of orange 
into cotton, and the consequent deteri- 
oration is not great. But on a larae 
accUe^ t he p rocess is entirely impracn- 
cable. Wnen as much as eight or ten ! 



fluid ounces of the oil are to be incor- 
porated into cotton, it takes a very 
considerable time to do this properly. 
Though it may be done in instalment, 
and each smaU portion may be packed 
in the percolator as soon as impreg- 
nated, nevertheless, the time before 
Uquid can be poured in the percolator 
is so long that the oil will invariably 
deteriorate, according to our experi- 
ence. 

While on this subject, we would add 
that the most economical and effective 
plan is to dissolve the oil of orange — 
while in its fresh condition— -twimedi- 
ately after being received from the deal- 
er, m deodorized alcohol, and to use a 
proper proportion of this solution 
when required. Those who try this 
plan once will probably never wish to 
experiment witn another. 

To return now to Mr. England^s pa- 
per on Medicated Waters. While he 
acknowledges that distilled waters are 
generally superior to those made by 
means of the essential oil, he recognizes 
the practical difficulties in the way of 
making them by distillation, and ad- 
heres to the trituration process. 

In looking arotmd for a substance 
free from the objections raised against 
carbonate of magnesium, he finally hits 
upon precipitated phosphate of calcium 
— which substance had, however, al- 
ready been proposed for the same pur- 
pose by one of us in the Report on the 
Revisum of the U, S, Ph,. 1880, p. 15. 

This substance is undoubtedly the 
best agent for effecting a thorough tri- 
turation and division of the oil. 

The author, however, proposes an- 
other feature, which we consider of 
decided advantage, namely, he propo- 
ses to add to the oil, first, a definite 
quantity of alcohol, most or all of 
which will be dissipated if the direc- 
tions of the author are followed, name- 
ly, that the alcoholic solution of the oil 
snould be rubbed with the precipitated 
carbonate of calcium until the latter is 
a dry powder. 

We presume the obiect of the author 
in directing the alcohol was to dilute 
the oil so as to bring about a more inti- 
mate mixture with the calcium salt. 
A still greater advantage, however, 
consists, in our opinion, m the protec- 
tion which the presence of alcoholexerts 
over the oil wnile exposed to the air. 
And for this reason we think that the 
alcoholic solution of the oil should not 
be triturated with the phosphate of 
calcium imtil all the alcohol has evapo- 
rated and the calcium salt has become 
dry, but that the water should be added 
while the magma in the mortar is stiU 
moist. Surely nobody will raise any 
objection to tne presence of perhaps 1 
fiuidrachm, or at most li fiuidracnms 
of alcohol in a quart of aromatic water. 

The formulae proposed by the author 
are the following C* Water" standing 
for ** Distilled W^ter"): 



Aqua Anethi Br. 

Oil Dill if3 

Alcohol Hf3 

Prec.Phos.Cal... 2 3 
Water to make . .2 O 



Parts. 
2 
6 
8 

1,000 



In the same manner are to be pre- 
pared: 

Aqua Anisi. 

Aqtux Cinnamomi (CJeylon). 

Aqua Foeniculi. 

Aqua Menthce Piperitce. 

Aqua MenthcB Viridis, 

Aqtux Piment(By Br, 
Modified formulae are given for the 
following: 

Aqua Aurantii Florum, 

Parts 
OilNeroU(Big.).12 ni 2 

Alcohol Iif3 16 

Prec.Phos.Calc. 2 3 20 

Water to make. . 2 O 2,500 

Aqua AmygdaUz Ainarce. 

Parts. 



Aqua CamphorcR. 



Oil Bit. Almonds. 15 HI 
Distmed Water.. 2 



1 
15 



Camphor 2 3 

Alcohol Iif3 

Prec.Phos.Calc..4 3 
Water to make . .2 


Parte. 

8 

6 

15 

1,000 


Aqua Rosce. 

Oil Rose 6 m 

Alcohol If 3 

Prec. Phos. Calc. ..23 
Water to make 2 


Parts. 
2 

30 

40 

6,000 


Disguising the Taste of Tincture of 


Iron. 





Dr. Hager recommends that tinc- 
ture of the sesqui-chloride of iron be 
mixed with simple syrup^ and then 
with milk. This mixture will not affect 
^ the teeth, nor will the styptic taste be 
apparent. 



The Purgative and the Vesicating 
Principle of Croton Oil. 

Mr. Harold Senisr announced some 
yearsago that the pur^tive property 
of croton oil resided m that portion 
which was soluble in alcohoL This 
stetement was based on what the au- 
thor believed to be careful experimente, 
and in consequence thereof it was na- 
turally supposed that croton oil might 
easily be freed from the non-purgative 
portion by dissolving it in a definite 
quantity of alcohol, and evaporating 
the alcoholic solution. Another point 
was also esteblished at that mne, 
namely, that the solubihty of croton 
oil in alcohol increased by age. This 
circumstance led to the natural con- 
clusion that the therapeutic activity of 
the oil must increase in direct ratio 
with ite increased soldbihty in alcohol, 
hence the wording of the description 
in the U. S. Ph. of 1880. 

It appears, however, that Mr. Senier 
was in error at that time. He has con- 
tinued his experimente and finds now 
that the very reverse is the case from 
what he formerly announced, namely, 
that the purgative property of the oil 
resides in the portion insoluble in al- 
cohol. On the other hand, the portion 
soluble in alcohol contains the vesicat- 
iwy principle. 

Dr. J. W. Meek, of London, at the 
request of Mr. Senier, experimented 
with the non- vesicating (alcohol-insol- 
uble) portion of the oil and found that 
in doses representing the non-vesicating 
portion of A minim of ordinary croton 
oil, it produced no appreciable effect 
beyond slight nausea and some sense 
of discomfort. But in doses contain- 
ing the non-vesicating principle of i 
minim of croton oil, it acted as a 
powerful pur^tive in from from three 
to six hours alter administration. 

Regarding the solubility of croton 
oil in aXcohoh Mr. Senier says: 

'*When alcohol (sp. gr. 0.794 to 
0.800) is mixed in equal volumes with 
English croton oil, perfect solution 
takes place, the mixture being perma- 
nent at all ordinary temperatures; and 
and this is equally true, when any less 
quantity of alcohol is taken, when, 
however, the proportion of alcohol to 
croton oil becomes as seven volumes to 
six, or any larger proportion of alco- 
hol, then a part of the croton oil sepa- 
rates. This part varies in quantity, 
in the case of different samples of oil. 
It is an interesting fact that that por- 
tion of the croton oil which separates 
when the alcohol is in excess, is after- 
wards insoluble in any proportion of 
alcohol. But that portion of the oil 
dissolved by alcohol is, when separated, 
soluble in all proportions. 

The vesicating principle Mr. Senier 
found to reside in the combined fatty 
acids. It may possibly be a fatty 
acid heretofore unstudied, and to clear 
up to this point, Mr. Senier will con- 
tmue the investigation. — Pharm, 
Joum.y Dec., 1883. 
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UBEA-ASSAY.* 

Pbof. J. F. Etkman some time ago 
proposed a new method of estimating 
nitrous ether by means of a specially- 
arranged apparatus, which was fully 
described and illustrated in New Rem- 
edies (1882, 140). This method is now 
recognized to be the most reliable so 
far known for the purpose. The same 
author now proposes to use a similar 
apparatus for the more exact deter- 
mination of urea. 

The methods now in use for deter- 
mining urea are either based upon ti- 
tration (Liebig^s process, by nitrate of 
mercury), or upon the volume of nitro- 
gen liberated b^ an alkaline solution 
containing bromine [that is, an alkaline 
hypobromite]. 

Th6 most recent modification of the 
latter method is that proposed by 
Hamburger.f While ttus method 

S'elds very good results, at least in so 
r as repeated assays of one and the 
same urine differ by not more than 1^, 
yet it appears to be foultv, since it 
would seem (from a consioeration of 



flask cautiously imtil the rubber tube 
above the clamp C benns to bulj^ out 
slightiy. Then open Cand receive the 
escaping gas in the measuring tube. 
Heat a Bttle longer until no more nitro- 
gen gas is nven off, or until about 5 cc. 
of aqueous distillate has passed over into 
the tube. Then open B, close C,and allow 
the liquid to return throueh the tube (in 
the flask) into a beaker glass. Remove 
the lamp, and when tne somewhat 
strone evolution of vapor has ceased 
and tne liquid b^ns to reascend in B, 
close the stop-cock at B and proceed 
to make the next analysis. 

Each operation consumes about ten 
minutes. 

It will be seen, therefore, that once 
the apparatus is properly adjusted, it 
is reaay for use at a moment's notice. 

The measuring tube is prepared in 
the following manner: Its interior is 
first moistened, then about five cc. of 
mercury introduced, next about 0.2 or 
0.3 gm. of pyro^allic acid, and, finally, 
it is filled up with solution of soda. It 
is now closed with the finger, and in- 
verted over the orifice p in tne basin D. 



his volumetric solutions) that about J The upward curve of p should reach a 
16.5^ of nitrogen fails to 
be set free and therefore 
escapes estimation. 

It occurred to the au- 
thor that a modification 
of his apparatus for es- 
timating nitrous ether 
would serve for making 
more exact assays than 
are possible by other me- 
thodis. 

The modified apparatus 
is illustrated in the ac- 
companying cut. 

A is a flask holding 
about 200 cubic centi- 
meters which is closed by 
a doubly perforated rub- 
ber stopper, strongly sec- 
ured by copper wire. The 




Eyckman*8 Apparatus for Urea-Assay. 



glass tube, B, has a calibre of only 
about 2 millimeters, and reaches near- 
ly to the bottom of the flask, where its 
end is turned over at a right angle. 
The connections at C and ^are made 
with stout pieces of rubber tubing fast- 
ened tightly with copper wire. The 
basin, D, is filled with mercury. The 
fiask stands upon wire gauze placed on 
a tripod. The measuring tube or tubes 
are about 40 to 50 centimeters long, and 
are graduated to 50 cubic centimeters. 

To prepare the apparatus for a se- 
ries of assays, proc^d as follows : 

Warm the flask A, while the pinch- 
cock at B is open, until a sufficient 
amoimt of air is expelled ; then let cool 
and allow water to ascend in B. Close 
By open the pinch-cock at C, and boil 
until all the air is expelled. Then 
place the orifice ( P) of the gas-measur- 
mg tube (see further on) over the end 
of C; open B and close C. Now warm 
the flask imtil the Hquid has been 

gushed back in B. Then remove the 
eat, and when no more vapor is pro- 
duced and the liquid in B nas again 
ascended to near the pinch-cock J?, 
close the latter. It is now ready for 
use, and may be employed for a series 
of operations. 

It urea is to be estimated, allow 50 
mbic centimeters of alkaline bromine 
solution I to ascend in the tube B^ tak- 
ing care that no air enter the appa- 
raxus. Next the solution containing 
the nitrogen to be estimated (say 10 cc. 
of a solution of urea containing about 
i per cent ; or one containing i per cent 
of ammonia, etc.) is allowed to enter in 
the same manner, and, finally, about 
10 cc. of water, wnich serves to rinse 
the tube and brings the rinsings into 
the flask. Now close B, and warm the 

* Abstract of a pamphlet entitled Zur Harnstoff- 
bestlmmung. Von J. F. Eykman. Tokio, Japan, 
1884. Communicated by the auUior. 

t Rec. de Trav. chim. des Pays-Bas, ii., No. 6. 

X According to Prof. Eykman. the result is but 
little influenced by the composition of the " bro< 
mine-lye.** He appears to prefer a mixture contain- 
ingS oc. (or 15 gm.) of bromine and 160 gm. of caustic 
soda per liter. 



distance of about two centimeters up 
into the tube. When the analysis is 
flnished, the tube .is well closed with 
the finger, taken out of D, and shaken 
well for some time, to cause the ab- 
sorption of the oxygen by the pyrogal- 
lic acid. The tube is then placed, m a 
slanting position, in a vessel contain- 
ing water, so that the mercury and 
the soda solution may be replaced by 
almost colorless water. It is then 
again taken out, while closed with the 
finger, turned up and down a few 
times, in order to wash down the soda 
solution still adhering to the upper 
walls of the tube, and miaUy immersed 
in a high cylinder contaimng a ther- 
mometer, and filled with water of about 
the same temperature as the reagents 
employed. When the gas has as- 
sumed the same temperature as the 
water, the tube is lifted up until the 
level of the water inside and outside 
is alike, and the volume read off. At 
the same time, the temperatiire and 
barometric pressure of the air are 
noted. 

Since the alkaline bromine solution 
as well as the soda solution contain a 
little air (and, therefore, nitrogen) in 
solution, the author determined the 
mean quantity contained in the vol- 
umes or these reagents directed to be 
used. He found this to amount to 0.5 
cc. (nearly). Therefore, this value 
must be deducted from the amount of 
nitrogen finally left in the tube. 

The percentage of nitrogen in the 
analvssed solution is then found from 
the following formula: 

0.00125658^ (^~^) X ^^^'^ 
(273 -I- 1) 760 V 

[or, abbreviated: 

0.045138 (H~e) ^ V--0.5 
273+t V -' 

in which the letters denote: 

V = volume of nitrogen in tube in cc. 

V = number of cc. of solution a^^sayed. 
t = temperature of the gas. 



xlOO 



H = corrected barometric pressure in 

millimetres, 
e = tension of aqueous vapor, in mil- 
limeters mercury. 
A more simple calculation is made 
with the heln of the usual tables giv- 
ing the weignt of one cc. of nitrogen at 
different temperatures and pressures 
by means of tne formula: 

a ^ V ~ 0.5 

10 V 

• 

where a denotes the weight of one cc. 
of nitrogen in milligrammes. 

If urine be taken for examination, 
this should be diluted, if the amount 
of vttesL is about normal, to five times 
its original volume. The amount of 
nitrogen then obtained in the measur- 
ing tubCj from 10 cc. of this diluted 
urme, will amount to between about 
fifteen and thirty cc. If less or more be 
f oimd, either a larger or smaller quan- 
tity of the diluted urine must be assay- 
ed, or another rate of dilution used. 

The result is between four and five 
per cent short of the true amount of 
urea in the urine; hence a correction 
is necessarv. The following general 
formula will furnish the true amount 
of urea in one liter of the undiluted 
urine: 



V-0.6 



X 2243 ab 



were: 

V = volume of nitrogen obtained in cc. 

V = volume of diluted urine assayed, 
a = weight of one cc. of nitrogen at 

the observed temperature and 
pressure (according to usual 
tables), 
b = rate of dilution of urine. 
If b = 5, the formula becomes: 

^"^'^ X 11215 a 

V 

The alkaline bromine solution used 
by the author hberates nitrogen (mostly 
in part only) also from other nitro 
gemzed compounds, among others, 
from uric acid, creatin, etc. Hence, if 
urea in urine is determined by the 
above formula, it will be, after all, 
somewhat higher than in reality. For 
perfect accuracy, the other bodies 
would have to be determined sepa- 
rately. But for practical purposes, 
this IS not necessary. 

[For the busy practitioner, the above 
method is not suitable; but it will be 
found convenient for physiolo^cal 
laboratories, or wherever the requisite 
apparatus and skill of manipulating it 
are available.— Ed. A. D.] 

Chlorine Fumigations.* 

GHLORnns fumigations are perf oimed 
in many different ways : 

The Brit. Pharm. only mixes chloride 
of lime with water. 

The German Pharm. (first edition), 
Swiss and Russian, have two kinds : a 
milder (fumigatio mitior), which is 
made b^ adding vinegEu* to a mixture 
of chloride of lime and water^ the Rus- 
sian specifying 240 parts of vinegar for 
every forty-five of chloride of lime. 

The stronger fumigation of the three 
just mentioned pharmacopoeias is ef- 
fected, like that of the Danish and 
Norwegian, by taking dioxide of man- 
ganese, chloride of sodium and sul- 
phuric acid in the following proportions. 

Pharmao. 



(Germ. I 


1 






RU88. 


Dan. 


Norw'g. 




Hklvct. 






Chloride of sodium. 


10 


10 


10 


Dioxide of manga- 








nese 


10 


7.5 


5 


Crude sulphuric acid 


20 


17.5 


7.5 


Water 10 


10 


10 



Theoretically, 10 parts of pure chlo- 
ride of sodium require 7.44 parts of 
pure dioxide of manganese, and about 
17 parts of d>ncentrated sulphuric acid 
for complete decomposition. These 

*From Dr. Hirscb's Supplement zur Pharm. 
Germ, (see title on page 78). 
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proportionB are most closely approach- 
ed by the Danish Pharm. But since 
the commercial black oxide of manga- 
nese seldom contains more than sixty 
to seventy-five per cent of puye diox- 
ide, the formulsB of the three other 
pharmacopodias are to be preferred; 
only the acid is to be somewhat re- 
duced. 

The effect of the two several method 
of the above mentioned three pharma^ 
copoeias depends, of course, upon the 
quantity of matericd usea. When 
completely decomposed, 3.034 parts of 
a twenty per cent chloride of hme give 
out as much chlorine, theoretically, as 
one part of pure chloride of sodiiun. 

For fumigating a space of 30 cubic 
meters, the Norwegian Pharm. directs 
10 gm. (150 grs.) of cloride of sodium, 
5 gm. (75 grs.) of black oxide of man- 
ganese, and 7.5 gm. (112 grs.) of sul- 
phuric acid. Others deem a much lar- 
ger quantity necessary, namely, re- 
spectively 30 gm. (1 oz.), 30 gm. (1 oz.) 
and 60 gm. (2oz.). 

The Swedish Pharm. develops the 
chlorine, for fumigations, from 1 part 
of black oxide of manganese and 3 
parts of crude sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 
1.165 to 1.170. 

Note by Ed. A. D.—When it is ne- 
cessary to disinfect hospital wards, 
sick-rooms, the holds of ships, etc., 
with chlorine gas, much larger quanti- 
ty of the ingredients must be used than 
are indicated by the f ormulfiB above 
given. The expense, in such a case, is 
no factor to be considered. To be ef- 
fective and thorough, the gas must be 
generated in such abundance that it 
will displace a good portion of the air 
and penetrate into every nook and 
crevice accessible to gas. If the atmo- 
sphere of the room to be disinfected is 
dry, the success of the disinfection will 
be doubtful. To be of real value, the 
walls and floors should be abundantly 
sprinkled or wetted down with water 
before the gas is developed, and the 
rooms closed. A still oetter way, 
where it is convenient to do so, is to 
inject a continuous, though small jet 
of steam into the room. 

Every hole in the wall, crack in the 
windows, or other place where the 
generated gas could escape must be 
carefully closed up, which may be 
done p£u-tly by pasting strips of stout 
brown paper along the places, by 
means of mucilage or steu*ch paste. 
To prevent the paper from peeling off, 
when dry — ^which wiU be usually be 
the case if it is directly apphed to a 
painted or varnished siirface, the 
places where the paper is to be applied 
are first sized by being rapidly brushed 
over (by means of a broad painter's 
or white-wash brush) with a watery 
solution of glue or gelatin. 

The apparatus for dMnfecting large 
rooms is best constructed in form of 
larffe shallow pans, made of sheet 
leaa, and kept m shape by being put 
into a large wooden box. 

For a room of a capacity of, say 
7,200 cubic feet (40 feet long, 20 feet 
wide, and 9 feet high), which is to be 
disinfected after the occurrence of 
some contagious disease (puerperal 
fever, typhus, pyaemia, erysipelas, 
etc.), we nave always consioer^ an 
amount (in volume) of at least one-for- 
tieth of the cubic capacity of the room 
to be necessary. It is true, a much 
smaller amount may often be suffi- 
cient, but it is better to err on the safe 
side. 

According to the equation :* 

MnO. + 2NaCl + 2H,S04 = 

dioxide of chloride of sulphuric 
manganese of sodium acid 

86 116.8 196 

= MnSo4 + Na«S04 + Cl« -I- 2H,0 
sulphate of sulphate of chlorine wa- 
manganese sodium 71.8 ter 

and considering the conimercial ox- 
ide of manganese to contain only 



^Mn = M. 



6M of available dioxide, and also con- 
sidering the sulphuric acid to contain 
only 90^ of absolute acid, the propor- 
tion of the ingredients would become, 
say in pounds: 

Oxide of Manganese. . . 130 lbs. 
Chloride of Sodium... 116. 8 ** 

Sulphuric Acid 218 ** 

The chloride of sodium is assumed to 
be pure. These substances would yield 
71.8 pounds of chlorine, which would 
be equal to 358 cubic feet. As this is 
almost exactly one-twentieth of the 
cubic space (7,200 cubic feet) of the 
room we spoke of above, we need only 
halve the above quantities to obtain a 
volume of chlorme equivalent to one- 
fortieth of the cubic capicity. That is, 
we need 

Oxide of manganese. . . 65 lbs. 

Chloride of sodium 59 '* 

Sulphuric acid 109 ** 

to whicn, however, at least 300 lbs. of 
water must be added, to facilitate re- 
action. 

The tray, of sufficient capacity, hav- 
ing been placed in the middle of the 
room, on the floor, the manganese and 
salt are put in, thorouehly mixed with 
wooden stirrer, and tne water added. 
The carboy of sulphuric acid is placed 
alongside the tray and in the neck 
of it are arranged one or more siphon- 
tubes directed to different parts 
of the tray. When all the cracks 
have been pasted up, the floor and 
walls wetted down, and everything 
is ready — only one door being left 
open, one of the persons starts the 
siphons running by olowing into a short 
tiibe passing through the cork of the 
carboy (or in any other maimer). This 
must be done quickly. In fact, it had 
better be done so that the first portion 
of acid running from one siphon is 
caiight by an attendant in a vessel, 
wlme another siphon is started. 
When they are all started, the 
attendants quickly empty the ves- 
sels in the tray, and rapidly retire from 
the room, which is immediately 
locked, and the door of which is made 
tight so that the gas cannot escape. 



To Distinguish Bromides of the 
Alkalies. 

H. Haqer says that when 0. 4 gramme 
of a pulverized bromide be placed in a 
dry test-tube, and 4 or 5 cubic centi- 
meters of a solution of cupric sulphate 
be allowed to flow down the side of 
the tube, the following effects will fol- 
low: When bromide of potassium is 
used and no iodide is present, it will re- 
main uncolored. Bromide of sodium 
will be blackened, and. if pure, a 
greenish-blue solution will result. Bro- 
mide of ammonium gives a red-brown 
color. 



Giving 



to Dogs. 



A WRITER in Land and Water, quoted 
by the Chemist and Druggist, Mvises 
pills as preferable to any other form of 
medicine for dogs, and says : ' ' To force 
a pill, open a dog^s mouth by pressing 
his cheeks between his teetJi with the 
left hand, and drop the pill as far back 
as possible, and give it a pudi with a 
flnger of the right hand. To deceive 
a do^ into taking a pill, have the medi- 
cine m as small a compass as possible. 
Have three cubes of meat about the 
size of hazel nuts. Make a hole in one 
in which bury the pill. First give a 
piece without the pill, so that on biting 
it the animal finas nothing imusuaT 
Next give the piece containing the pill, 
and at the same time show me third 
piece, which causes the dog to bolt the 
all-important morsel, that he may get 
the third bit. Lar^ powders •may Hbe 
added to the food if not disagreeable 
to taste or smell. Small powders may 
be thrown into the back part of the 
mouth. In giving fluids from a spoon, 
force the mouth open as before direct- 



ed, and with the right place the spoon 
against roof of the mouth. In the case 
01 large or bad tempered dogs, place a 
tape muzzle on the nose and use a bot- 
tle. The head is to be raised, the lip 
drawn up above the tape on one side 
so as to make a funnel, and the fluid 
poured in, a little at a time. Fluids 
should never be forced on a dog with 
a sore throat, as they are Uaole to 
cause choking. Caustic or irritating 
substances should be well diluted. Vo- 
latile substances should not be given 
with warm water. 



Chlorophosphide of Arsenic. 

Arsenic acid 4grs. 

Phosphorus ; 8 ** 

Diluted muriatic acid . .12 drs. 
Water, sufficient to com- 
plete .• 18 ozs. 

Mix. Digest on a water-bath for 24 
hours, ana decant the supernatant 
liquid 

Vanadium Ink. — Following the sug- 
gestion of Dr. XJre, made twenty years 
since, a mixture of vanadate of ammo- 
nium with nut-galls has often been 
spoken of as giving the very best black 
and indelible mk. A correspondent in 
Danville, Va. , writes that in his expe- 
rience the ink so made is no blacker 
than that made with nut-galls and 
iron, and not in the least degree more 
stable against chemicals. It is more 
expensive, and that is all that can be 
said of it. 



InoompatibleB. 

Wine of antimony 3 drs. 

Wine of ipecac 3 ** 

Tincture of sanguinaria. 2 *' 
Sulphate of morphia. ... 3 grs. 
Syrup of wild cherry. . . 3 ozs. 

The precipitate formed is due to two 
causes : 1, the resin of the blood-root, 
which is not soluble in a watery liquid, 
like the syrup of wild cherry; 2, 
the incompatibility of the tartar emetic 
with the tannin present in the syrup, 
and which is more than sufficient to 
precipitate all of the antimony. 



Hypodermic Solution of Quinine. 
D. E. Holt, of Woodville, Miss., re- 
commends the following: 

Sulphate of quinine 480 grs. 

Diluted sulphuric acid, 
Water of ammonia. 

Water 5a sufficient. 

Alcohol of 95** 6 ozs. 

Put the quinine in a quart graduate, 
add about a pint of water, ana stir well 
with a glass rod; then ^:tiduaUy add 
diluted sulphuric add until the quinine 
is dissolved. Add water of ammonia 
in small portions and with stirring 
until quimne ceases to be precipitated, 
and ammonia is in slight excess. Col- 
lect the quinine on a calico Alter and 
wash it with water until free from sul- 

Ehate of ammonia. Dry the quinine 
y pressure in a cloth. Break up 
the lump, put it in a graduate, ana 
pour on the alcohol and stir with a 
f^BSS rod until the quinine is dissolved. 
Then cover the ^raiauate with blotting 
paper, and set it aside until the con- 
tents are reduced, by evaporation, to 5 
ounces. Then fllter into the stand- 
bottie through absorbent cotton in the 
neck of a funnel, pouring back the flrst 
ounce to catch any lint. Note the 
quantity of solution it took to saturate 
tne cotton, and, at last, add an equal 
amount of alcohol to displace the solu 
tion. Label: Hypodermic solution of 
quinine, 4 grains to 20 minims. In dis- 
pensing, wash the vial and cork with 
alcohol and flU gentiy from the stock 
bottie, as this avoids ffitering all but 
the last portion. In use, wet the needle 
and piston flrst with alcohol, as water 
will cause a precipitate, and wash them 
afterwards with alcohoL This is not 
apt to cause an abscess. 
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The Preparation of Freoipitated Ox- 
ide of Iron. 

Though it is generally supposed, 
particularly by beginners, that the 
precipitation of oxide of iron (ferric 
oxide) is one of the most simple and 
easy processes going, experienced phar- 
macists know well that this is not the 
case. Chir readers have heard so much 
about this subject from oiu*selves and 
the usual works of reference in use 
here, that it will be of interest to them 
to hear what Dr. Hirsch * says on this 
subject. 

In precipitating oxide of iron, the 
solutions must be cold and so far di- 
luted that the iron solution contains 
not over 2 percent of metaUic iron, and 
the ammoniacal Uquid not more than 
2 per cent of gaseous ammonia. The 
iron solution must bo poured into 
the ammonia, not vice versa. For 
stirring a stout stirrer should be 
used, so as to be able to stir briskly 
and cause a quick reaction between 
the substances. For the same reason 
the iron solution is to be added, not rap- 
idly and in lar^e volume, but in a uni- 
form, very thin stream, perhaps with 
the aid of a narrow siphon. Both during 
the precipitation ana after its conclu- 
sion the liquid must always have a de- 
cided alkaline reaction. The precipi- 
tate is collected upon a conical Uncn 
(bag) strainer of Known weight and 
washed so that the surface of the pre- 
cipitate is allowed to become exposed 
before a new portion of wash-water is 
added, which is then carefully stirred 
up with the oxide to a depth of 5, 10, 
15, etc., centimeters, according to its 
total bulk. The stirrer and the inner 
sides of the straiaer are then rinsed 
with plenty of water, which collects on 
the surface and acts by displacement. 
Next day the strainer is emptied by 
being turned inside out, well washed 
with water, the precipitate stirred up 
thoroughly with the washings until it 
forms a uniform thin magma, which is 
further diluted with water and again 
transferred to the strainer. This ma- 
nipulation is repeated until the wash- 
ings cease to anect solution of barium 
or silver salts. Three or four times are 
usually sufficient, even for very long 
strainers (up to about 1 meter in 
length). The precipitate is now al- 
lowed to drain well, the bag then 
tied firmly above the contents, the 
whole weighed and placed under the 
press, where it is suojected to a pres- 
sure which must be increased only 
very gradually and cautiously, to pre- 
vent rupturing the bag. Small filter- 
bags require about 6, large ones 12 or 
more hours. The expressed Uquid is 
caught in a receptacle, and weighed 
from time to time, in order to have 
some approximate idea of the weight 
of the residue, which it is often useful 
to know. The pressure should be con- 
tinued until the contents of the bag 
may be taken out in coherent pieces. 
Experience has shown that this is the 
case when the cake weighs about ten 
times as much as the metallic iron con- 
tained therein, or what is the same 
thing, when it weighs as much as the 10;^ 
iron solution originally employed. [The 
Liquor Ferri Siufurici Oxydati of the 
(German Ph., n., which has a specific 
gravity of 1.318 and contains 10^ of 
metalhc iron, is practically identical 
with the Liquor Ferri Tersulphatis of 
the U. 8. Ph., 1880, therspeciflc gravity 
of which is 1.320.] If tne pressing is 
interrupted before, the residue will be 
a more or less dense magma, which 
separates from the strainer only with 
difficulty and is difficult to dry. More- 
over, for some purposes, as for prepar- 
ing the Liquor Ferri Acetici, rh, G., 
it still contains too much water. 

The washed and pressed hydrated 
oxide of iron is now tobe dned. WhHe 
the Pharm. prescribes a gentle heat, it 
would have been better to limit it at 



* In his new work, the title of which is given in 
foot-note on page 78. 



20°-25° C. (68°-77° F.), and to have fur- 
ther demanded that the dry product 
should approximately contain three 
equivalents or twenty-five per cent of 
water, and that it should be easily sol- 
uble in cold diluted hydrochloric acid. 
For the solubihty of the product, as 
well as its therapeutic vcdue, diminish 
in direct proportion with its decrease 
in percentage of water. 

The different hydrates have the fol- 
lowing composition : 

Fe,03.3H»0 = 214, cent. 25. 284 ji^ water 
Fe,0«.2H«0 = 196, ** 18.367% ** 
Fe,0«. H,0 = 178, ** 10.1125^ " 

Upon this percentage of water de- 
pends, of course, also the final vield ; 
100 parts of the original iron solution 
(containing 1^ of metallic iron), yield 
19.1, or 17.6, or 15.9 pculs of product 
respectively, according as it contains 
3, or 2, or 1 equivalents of water. 

Verv curious is this propertjr of hy- 
drated oxide of iron that, while dry- 
ing, it absorbs the carbonic acid gas of 
the air like a sponge, and mav be 
agaia freed from it by mere heat^ 
ing with water. The presence of an 
alkaline base, in the oxide, is not at all 
necessary for this absorption to take 

Slace. The more amorphous and hy- 
rated the product is, tne larger is the 
amount of carbonic acid present, and 
vice versa. By long keeping, it loses 
a large portion of it. 

Litmus Solution and Litmus Paper.* 

To prepare a highly sensitive solu- 
tion of htmus, Stutzer recommends 
the following method. Ck)mmercial 
litmus is dried, finely ground, and tho 
coloring matter extracted with cold 
water. The united liquid extracts arc 
filtered, evaporated to about one-foui th 
on a waterbath, then mixed with some 
clean sifted sand, and finally with 
enough hydrochloric acid to render 
the hquid faintly acid, whereupon the 
whole is evaporated to dryness. The 
dry residue is repeatedly extracted 
with alcohol of 80-85^, until the latter 
scarcely takes up anything more, and 
the remaining residue of litmus and 
sand is evaporated to dryness on the 
waterbath. For use, portions of this 
are extracted with hot water to which 
a few drops of ammonia are added. 
The Uquid is poured off from the sand 
and transferred to high glass-cylinders, 
in which all the suspended particles 
wiU settle to the bottom within twenty- 
four hours. In this way, the exceed- 
ingly tedious filtration of a concen- 
trated, turbid litmus solution is 
avoided. Portions of the clear solu- 
tion (or the whole of it, according to 
circumstances) are then poured into 
cyUndrical glasses (test-tubes, etc.), 
and carefully neutralized with diluted 
sulphuric acid, or with ammonia as 
the case may be, so that the liQuid has 
still a distinctly blue color. Tne pro- 
per tint will be indicated by the fact 
that 3 or 4 drops of the liquid mixed 
with 26 Cc. or distilled water will 
soon color the latter onion-red, in con- 
sequence of the carbonic acia held in 
solution by it. When requiring some 
of the litmus solution for titration, it 
is best to remove the requisite quan- 
tity by means of a small glass-tube 
serving as a pipette. 

If prepared in the described manner, 
the htmus solution is free from all im- 
purities which interfere with its sensi- 
tiveness, and only contains the real 
blue coloring matter, the so-called 
azoUtmine. The hydrochlorate of azo- 
litmine is insoluble in water and alco- 
hol, and may thus be separated from 
the other coloring matters. If an al- 
kalimetric titration is performed with 
the above-described htmus solution, the 
onion-red coloration (as soon as a trace 



* Extract from a work by Dr. Fb. Bockmann, en- 
titled: Chemi9chrtechni$che Untertuchungametho- 
den der Oross-Indtutrie, etc. 8vo, Berlin (Springer). 
Vol. I., pp. &8. This work can be specially recom- 
mended to practical analysts. 



id is in excess) appears suddeidv 
sharply without intennediate 



of acid 

and ^^ 

tints. Hence, the use of such a puri- 
fied litmus solution is highly to be 
recommended. As its preparation is 
somewhat circumstantial, it is best to 
make a larger quantity at a time 
The residue of sand and pure Utmu^ 
can be kept unchanged for any length 
of time, and any desired quantities of 
it may be deprived of fee colormg 
matter by treatment with water and 
some ammonia. Of course, this puri- 
fied htmus solution is chiefly intended 
only for use in scientific analysis, and 
in ex^rimental, technical or manu- 
facturing laboratories; while it would 
be imneceasary for the daily control 
analyses of large works (as, for in- 
stance, soda works) which consume a 
large quantity of htmus. 

It should be added that a consider- 
able portion of coloring matter is lost 
in the preparation of the litmus puri- 
fied according to Stutzer's process. 
This feature is, of course, of more im- 
portance in factories (which often con- 
smne 200 to 300 pounds of htmus per 
year) than in scientific laboratories. 

Litmus paper is prepared with the 
aid of the solution of litmus just de- 
scribed, made sensitive by the cautious 
addition of sulphuric acid. The selec- 
tion of a suitable paper is also of para- 
mount importance. Among the hest 
is fine letter-paper known in conunerce 
imder the name ** papier verg^." 

This paper is laid, m half sheets, into 
the tincture contained in a porcelain 
dish, and the sheets turned over so that 
both sides receive an equal amount of 
coloring matter. The sheets are removed 
after a while, allowed to drain, and, if 
necessary, deprived of excess of hquid, 
by swin^g about, and finally hung 
up on strmgs, in the room, to dry. 

In this way an exceedingly sensitive 
h^ht bluish-violet htmus paper is ob- 
tained which is best kept in form of 
half-sheets. When cut in strips, these 
must be kept in a bottle or box, and 
must not be exposed directly to the at- 
mosphere prevaihng in the factory or 
laboratory. 

Only if prepared in this manner is 
htmus paper really sensitive. When 
withdrawn from the solution, the 
moist sheets must have rather a red- 
dish than a violet tint. When dry, 
they assume a bluish-violet tint, while, 
if the paper had a violet color when 
moist, it would turn blue on drying. 



Cultivation of Castor OH Plant. 

The Bevenue and Agricultural De- 

gartment of the (Government of Lidia 
as published a ^*Note on (Ilastor 
Seed,*' drawn up by Mr. T. N. Muckarji, 
g[L vinj^ particulars of the method of cul- 
uvatmg the castor-oil plant and pre- 
paring the oil. As the plant is cul- 
tivated in our Western States, we 
reproduce the scdient points for the 
benefit of our readers there. The 
plant may be grown on almost any 
kind of soil, although it loves a 
sandv loam, and will not grow well 
on clays. It does not require any 
special care, besides the ordinary 
pioughinLJ^ and manuring bestowed on 
cereal crops. In upper India, it is 
sown in March or Apnl, two or three 
months before the rains, cmd in July 
at the beginning of the rainy season. 
The fruit of the first sowing ripens in 
November and continues to yield seed 
tiQ March ; that of the second sowing 
ripens in May. The pktnts, which 
grow eight or ten feet high, are cut 
aown after having borne for one year, 
as the second year's produce is inferior 
in quahty and less in quantity. The 
seed is soaked, for twelve hours, in 
water, and is then sown by hand, one 
yard apart. Twelve pounds of seed 
are required for an acre. The crop 
needs no further care, except water- 
ing, if the weather is too dry. The 
fruits are plucked by hand before fully 
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ripe, and exposed to the aun; whea 
d^, the seeds are separated from the 
outer shell. 

The oil, roughly prepared by the 
natives, ie very impure, thick, and viB- 
cid, and smokes offensively wbeu 
burnt in lamps. It is aJso used to 
anoiDt shoes. wat«r-bags used for rais- 
ine water from wells, and other agri- 
cultural appliances made of leather. 
(It is said that rabs will not attack 
leather so treated.) The makers for 
export sell four qualities: No. 1, cold- 
drawn; Nob. 2, 3, and 4, coal-drawn. 

Messrs. Khettra, Mohan & Bysacks, 
of Calcutta, have supplied details of 
the processes they employ. For the 
cold<lrawTi, the seeds are cleaned by 
hand by women. A quantity of the 
seeds are placed on a board, and are 
struck once or twice with a mallet, 
which breaks the seeds into two or 
three pieces; they are then winnowed, 
dried in the sun Broken by a crushing- 
machine, placed in sroall canvas-bags, 
and pressed in a hand-machine. The 
oil is bleached by expo6iu« to the sun 
in large, open galvanized iron vate. 
Iliifi also causes the sediments to pre- 
cipitate. It is then boiled, to remove 
the last traces of moisture. Veeetable 
charcoal is then added, and the oil 
is thrice filtered through flannel or 
blotting-paper. 

The coal-arawn No. 1 is made in the 
same way, except that fire is put be- 
neath the press at the time of pressing, 
and a mixture of animal and vegetable 
charcoal is used when filtering. These 
two qualitiee are only made to order. 
Coal-arawn 2 is made as above, but is 
not filtered : it is largely made and ex- 

Earted. Coal-drawn 3.— The seed is 
usked by machine ; the oil is therefore 
not so clean. It is not filtered. The 
seeds have been found to yield 34 to 35 
per cent of oil. The husk is used for 
fuel. The oil-cake contains a laree 
amount of phosphat«B, and is an excel- 
lent manure for su^ir cane, potato, or 
coffee. A case has oeen known where 
it has been substituted by mistake for 
rape-c^e; several sheep died from the 
effects of eating it before the mistake 
was discovered.— After Chem. and 
Drug. 



Solution of Ferrous Iodide. 

While commentingupon the method 
of making the syrup of iodide of 
iron, known as Dupaaquier's,* Dr, 
Uggeri Francesco proposes an im- 

f)roved method of preparing the so- 
ution of ferrous iodide so that it will 
keep without the necessity of adding 
sugar. While this improved method 
is not new, having been advocated 
years ago in this country, yet it de- 
serves to be again recorded, since it is 
of more value than has been supposed. 
The process is the following: 

Iodine, resublimed . . 8 parts. 

Iron, in powder 2.5 " 

Glycerin, pure, 30° B.90 " 
Weigh the glycerin and the iodine 
into a porcelain capsule and heat the 
mixture on a water-bath until the io- 
dine is diesolved. Now add the iron 
in small portions at a time, constantly 
stirring, and keep the temperftture at 
80° C. (176° F.>. Fifteen mmutes after 
the reaction is terminated, and the li- 
quid has required a dark-green color, 
set the capsule aside so that the excess 
of iron may deposit. Then decant the 
liquid carefully inte a glass-stoppered 
bottle and set tnis aside. After a few 
days the remaining suspended iron will 
settle to the bottom, so that the clear 
liquid may be decanted. The liquid is 
too dense to make filtration advisable, 
except with the aid of a rapid -fllt«ring 
appfuutuB. 

* The original formula ot this U the tollowins: 



The solution thus prepared has a 
green color verging to black when in 
bulk; it has a sweet, astringent and 
ferruginous taste, and is free from 
odor. It is miscible with water in all 
proportions and contains 10 per cent 
of ferreuB iodide. In this form, the 
solution keeps perfectly. 

Dupaaquier's Syrup of Iodide of Iron 
may be prepared from this solution by 
mixing 

Solution of Ferrous 

Iodide 6 parte 

Syrup of Chtmge Flower 

Water 24 " 

Simple Syrup 70 " 

—BolUUno Farm., 1883, 166. 



Delioate Test for Oallio Acid. 
AoooRDiNO to Sydney Toimg, an 
aqueous solution oi game acid, when 
treated with solution of cyanide of po- 
tassium, acquires at first a fine red 
color which soon disappears if the 
liquid is allowed to stand quietly. On 
shaking, however, the color reappears, 
and a^^in disappears- on stending. 
This change may oe reproduced fifteen 
to twenty times. Pure tannic acid 
does not show this reaction; but in 
commercial tannic acid the presence of 
gallic acid may be shown either direct- 
ly, or by testing the ethereal extract. 
—Ber. D. Chem. Oea. and Ch. Centralh. 



The gas-burner here described was 
constructed by Pfeil for the Physiologi- 
cal Institute at Berlin for the purpose of 
shutting off the gas of burners au- 
tomatically, in case the supply should 
accidentally give out. 

The construction is quite simple. At 
A, the apparatus is connected with the 
gas supply ; g ia the stop-cockj having 
a long, lever-like handle, which may 
be weighted more or less, by pushing 
the sliding weight towards the end. 

When turning on the gas of the 
humerj the lever-arm is first laid upon 
the swivel e. The heat of the gas ex- 
pands the two spirals b and c, which 
are constructed of different metals, so 
as to have a different rate of expan-_ 
sion, the spirals being connected by a* 
rod which revolves along the edge of 
the burner. Gradually the spirals will 
assume such a position tbat the end of 
the lever may be placed upon the 
projecting ledge /. Should the supply 
of gas fail and the burner become cold. 
the spirals would begin to contract ami 
resume their original position, whereby 
the supporting ledge / would be drawn 
away from under toe lever I. The lat- 
ter would then sink and shut off the 



Sulphuric Acid from Pyrites.— It is 
said that commereial oil of vitriol, of 
66° Baum^, can now be made from iron 
pyrites at a cost of one cent per lb. 



Eno'a Fruit Salt. 
An article resembling "Eno's Fruit 
Salt " is said to consist of 

Rochelle Salt 3 parts 

Tartaric Acid 84 " 

Bicarbonate of Soda. .30 " 

Powdered Sugar 80 " 

With a flavor of lemon. 

—New Idea. 
Albespeyre'a Blistering Plaster 
(7«d. Pharm.). 

Linseed oil Ift ounces. 

Beeswax 4J " 

Pitoh 149 " 

C:!anthtiride8,powd. llf " 
Uelt the pitoh, oil, and wax together. 

Dr. Mittauer'a Aperient Wxtnre 
(alkaline mixture of aloes) . 

Aloes 2JOZ8. 

Bicarbonate of sodium. 6 " 
Comp. spirit lavender. 2 " 

Water 4 pints. 

Mix. Macerate for 2 weelM and fil- 
ter. Dose: 1 fl. dr. to 1 fl. oz., half an 
hour after meals, for coetiveness. 

Markiikg Ink. — Cut lampblack with 
the least possible quantity of alcohol, 
and then ailute the paste with the fol- 
lowing: 

Borax 3 dra. 

Water of ammonia 2 " 

Shellac 2ozs. 

Water Ipt. 

Uix, and digest at a gentle heat, with 
occasional agitation, until the shellac 
has dissolved and the smell of ammonia 
has disappeared. Finally replace the 
water Itwt by evaporation, 

Glycerite of Tar, made according 
to the following formula, according 
I to T. S. Wiegand, is miscible with 
water in all proportions, and yields a 
clear liquid : 

Oil of Tar f. 5i, 

Alcohol f-Sij- 

Qlycerin, 

Water, of each f. 1 iv. 

Carb. magnesium.. .q.s. (or 3 vi.) 
Mix the oil of tar wit a the alcohol, 
and rub these thoroughly to a smooth 
paste with the magnesia; to this add 
the glycerin and water, previously 
mixed, and place in a well-corked 
bottle; shake frequently for several 
days, and then filter through pt^r. 

Syrup of Tar maybemade by mix- 
ing i ij. OI the glycerite with | xiv. of 

Wme of Tar may be made by % iij. 
of the glycerite, | iv. of sherry wine, 
|ii. of syrup, and enough water to 
make .one pint. — Itid. Pharm. 

Emulsion of Copaiba. — Query, How 
beet to dispense! 

Balsam of copaiba. 12 drachms. 
Powdered extract 

of licorice. 
Powdered acacia, 

of each sufficient. 

Camphor water, 
enough to make . 3 ozs. 
Ans. Place in a dry mortar 6 
drachms each of powdered acacia and 
extract of Ucorice (thoroughly dry) 
and pour on the balsam. Mix well, 
and add, at one time, 12 drachms of 
camphor-water, Otntinue stirring un- 
til tSie mixture is complete, scraping 
the sides of the mortar and pestle 
occasionally. Then add the camphor 
water little by little, until the total 
amount of 3 ounces is obtained. 

Batter Color. 

Annatto 1 oz. 

Turmeric 1 " 

Ohveoil 3 ozs. 

Spanish Saffron ... 1 drachm. 

^cohol 5 drachms. 

Macerate the annatto and turmeric 
for four days in the oil, and the saffron 
in the alcohol for the same length of 
time. Filter the first, adding enough 
oil to completo the measure. Add the 
tincture of saffron and evaporate the 
alcohol with the aid of a gentle heat. 
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APPARATUS FOB DETERMINING 

LAHGER QUANTITIES OF CAR- 

BONIC ACID. 

Two Btout metallic rods, each about 
three feet long, are fastened into an 
open base, and connected, above, by a 
croes-piecG, One of the rods carries a 
double shelf holding the levelline-tube 
6, while to the other are fastened, by ad- 
justable clamps, the gas-measuring 
tube a, the air-tube c, and the ther- 



The measuring-tube, which ie grad- 
uated into 200 <or300) cc., is provided, 
at d, with a three-way stop-cock, which 
establishes communication either with 
the outer air, or with the air-tube c, 
that is, with the generating vessel be- 
low. The small tube for holding acid, 
in the generatij^ vessel, is made of 
hard rubber, ^e tubes a, b, and c 
are connected with each other by 
flexible tubing. While the levelling- 
tube b is short and wide, the mesBur- 
ing-tube has such a diameter that 
0.5 cc. can be exactly read off. 



The practical application of the ap- 
paratus ia evident from the illustra- 
tion. The measuring-tube a and the 
levelKng-tube 6 having been charged 
with enough mercury, or some liquid 
which win absorb carbonic-acid gas 
slowly, so that the level of the Uquid 
in a stands equal to the top-line of the 
graduated scale, and the tube b being 
raised at the same time, so as not to be 
more than half-filled— the generating 
vessel is then tilted to one side, so that 
the acid may run upon the weighed car- 
bonate contained in it. The atop-cock d 
having previously been so turned that 
tubes c and a communicate with each 
other, the generated carbonic acid gas 
will increase the volume of air in c 
and push down the level of the liquid 
in a. To facilitate the complete evolu- 
tion of tiie gas, the levelling-tube b is 



inn. When no more 



volume 



identical. The volume of displaced 
liquid in a then corresponds to the 
carbonic acid gas liberated, which is 
found by calculation (the temperature 
being noted), or by inspecting tables 
constructed for the purpose. 

The apparatus is made and sold by 
Dr. Robert Muencke, of Berlin. — 
Dingl. Pol. Joum. 



To Preeorve Yeast. 

Fresh yeast is covered with water 
and thoroughly agitated or shaken 
with'it. It IB then allowed to deposit 
the supernatant water poured ofi, and 
the residuary yeast mixed with enough 
sugar to prepare a thick syrup which 
must be kept in full and well-stopped 
bottles.— Pftarm. Zeitach. f. RubsI. 



Fumigating Paper. 

These are two kinds of fmuigating 
paper in use one which bums or glows 
when ignited, and another which does 
not bum, but is only carbonized. 

Though the latter kind would be 
preferable, because a slow volatiliza- 
tion and combustion does not injure 
the fine aroma of certain substances as 
much as a higher heat, yet the precau- 
tion to place this kind ot paper only on 
a moderately warm place of the stove 
is so generally disregarded that it is 
better, after aU, to itumish only the 
combustible paper. In fact, most cus- 
tomers who call for fumigating paper 
are accustomed to the latter. 

Before impregnating the paper with 
the aromatic substances, it must be 
prepared with a substance which will 
cause it to be readily carbonized or 
burned. 

1. IncombuatMe Paper. — Dense, 
sized paper is saturatecf with a solu- 
tion made from one part of alum and 
ten parte of distilled water, and dried. 

2. Combustible Paper. — Very fine 
tissue or cigarette paper is saturated 
with a hot solution containing one part 
of nitrate of potassium in ten parts of 
water, and uien dried. This process 
is several times repeated. 

Either one of the above kinds of 
paper may be colored by adding to the 
solution of alum or saltpetre some 
water-soluble aniline color, such as 
eosine, brown, methyl-green, nigrosin 
(G. G.), indigo-blue, methyl-violet, sil- 
ver-gray, phosphine, orange, etc. 

The aromatic solutions with which 
the paper is next to bo impregnated 
may be prepared after formulce hke 
the following: 

1. Bretfeld spirit 1000 parte. 

Myrrh 40 " 

Benzoin 50O " 

Oilof rose 6 "' 

2. Bretfeld spirit 750 parts. 

Balsam of Tolu 200 " 

Benzoin 100 " 

Tonka bean 25 " 

OilofVetiver 30 " 

Bretfeld spirit is prepared thus: 

Orris root 230 grammes. 

Musk 0.15 " 

Alcohol 2240 

Oil of lemon .... 60 dropis. 

Oilof rose 60 " 

Oil of neroli 90 " 

[Another formula will be found in 
New Rem., 1883, 54; but Mr. Vomacka 
says that, for the purpose of making 
perfumed fumigating paper by means 
of the formulae previously given, this 
formula for Bretfeld spirit is specially 
modified.] 

Digest the resinous substances with 
the Bretfeld spirit until they are dis- 
solved, then add the essential oil, and 
decant the clear liquid after a few dsjys. 
Pour some of the solution into a flat- 
bottomed vessel, draw the prepared 
paper through it, allow it to drain over 
the vessel, and then hang it up on 
strings, in a warm place, to dry. 

According to the author, the second 
formula above given yields a finer 
product than the first. — Ad. Vomacka, 
m Der Seifenfabrifiant. 

Calomel as a Bat Poison.- J. C., of 
Mt. Vernon, Ind., says that the addi- 
tion of calomel to floiir paste (about 1 
part to 30) will ofEectually protect it 
from rate, for which it isasure poison. 

The Practical Uses of Peroxide of 
Hydrogen. 

Peroxidb of hydrogen, at one time 
a chemical curiosity known only in 
the chemist's laboratory, and for many 
years subsequently only employed in 
very hmited quantities for a few spe- 
cial purposes, nas of late years become 
one of the articles which are made on 
a grand scale for technical uses, par- 
ticularly for bleaching f abricsand other 
articles. A few practical hinte in ref- 



erence to the best method of using 
will be found of general interest. 

Bleaching of Animal Substances. 
Anything which is to be bleached by 
peroxide of hydrogen must be brought 
to such a condition that water will be 
able to thoroughly toef the substance; 
hence all fatty substances, and adhcr- 
ingimpurities, must be removed, which 
ia best done by a bath of soap or a 3 to 
5 per cent solution of carbonate of am- 
monium. The prepared substances 
are then dipped mto the peroxide of 
hydrogen solution, allowed to be per- 
fectly penetrated, then taken out and 
slowly dried in a current of air, at a. 
temperature not exceeding 20° C, 
(68° F.). As the water evaporates, 
and the peroxide of hydrogen becomes 
more concentrated, the process of 
bleaching progresses more enei^ti- 
cally. 

Bleaching of Hairs. The hairs 
should be digested with a 3 per cent 
solution of carbonate of ammonium at 
30° C. (86° F,) for 12 hours, then treated 
with soap-suds, and finally again 
digested with solution of carbonate 
of ammonium. When thoroughly 
washed, they are placed into peroxide 
of hydrogen, which should previously 
be perfectly neutralized with ammo- 
nia. 

Bleaching of Feathers. These are 
first digested with a 1-per-cent solution 
of carbonate of ammonium for 12 
hours at a temperature of 20° C. 
(68° F.). Nest they are gently drawn 
about in a lukewarm solution of Castile 
soap, and finally well washed in soft 
water. Hot or boiling hquids would 
injure the feathers. Cistead of using 
alkalies, benzin or ether may be em- 
ployed. The peroxide solution must 
be carefully neutralized and the bleach- 
ing must be done in earthenware or 
stone vessels, notinmetaUic or wooden 
vessels; when fully bleached, the 
feathers are exposed to a current of 
air of low temperature and repeatedly 
beaten. It has been proposed to dust 
them, while still damp, with some ia- 
ert powder (talc, etc.), and to complete 
the drying afterwards. This has the 
advantage of preventing them from 
becoming brittle. A further improve- 
ment consists in dipping the bleached, 
and still damp feathers in alcohol, 
which coagulates the gelatinous con- 
stituente, and causes the feathers to 
have a very handsome appearance. 

Bleaching of Bones and Ivory. Hav- 
ing been completely deprived of fat, 
either by superheated steam, or pre- 
ferably by solvente, like carbon djsuJ- 
phide, ether, benzin, etc, they are im- 
mersed in the peroxide, previously al- 
most entirely neutralized, and left 
there as long as necessary. 

Bleaching of Sponges. The latter 
are well washed and cleaned in luke- 
warm water and having been strongly 
expressed, dipped into the peroxide, 
previously completely neutralized with 
amnkonia. 

Emulsions. 

C, S. Hallbero, writing in The Drug- 
gist, says that the days of ready-made 
emulsions are numbered; the chief 
cause of their decadence being that the 
qualities which render an emulsion ac- 
ceptable to the palate, and facilitate its 
assimilation, are incompatible with 
permanence and stability. The per- 
manent character of many emulsions 
is due to their consistence — as illustrat- 
ed in condensed milk and an emulsion 
of cod-hver oil wiLh malt extract. Of 
the various emulsifying agents thus 
far recommended, acacia and traga- 
canth gums are probably most useful, 
the former being probably tiie moat 
reliable, convenient, and least in- 
nocuous agent yet oifered. 

The late Prof. Prof. Proctor an- 
nounced the following proportion of 
gum acacia as the one for forming 
a perfect temporary emulsion: "Mix 
intimately, in a perfectly dry mor- 
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tar, the oil with One-half its weight 
of powdered acacia; to this add, at 
once, one-half as much water as the 
combined weight of oil and gum, and 
triturate briskly tmtil the mixture has 
assumed the color and consistence of 
a thick cream, which produces a 
crackling noise when the pestle is moved 
rapidly aroimd the sides of the mor- 
tar." To this can be added any amoiiht 
more of water or other desirable vehi- 
cle or medicament to bring the finished 
preparation up to the quantity pre- 
scribed. 

If nerf ectly made, this emulsion will 
stand any degree of dilution with 

watery mixtures; in fact, its quality is 
proved when, by a lar§e addition of 
water, the oil globules will not separate 
and collect at the top of the liquid. 

Practice has demonstrated that the 
proportion of gum can be varied accord- 
ing of the nature of the oil employed, 
"but the constant relation between the 
water used for the emulsion proper 
and the mixture of oil and gum must 
be scrupulously adhered to as insuring 
infallible results. 

Fixed oils, rich in gum, such as co- 
paiba, castor oil, etc., do not require as 
large an amount of gum as cod-hver oil, 
while for ethereal oils, such as tur- 
X)entine, an equal amount of gum is 
requisite. 

Preparation of Bismuth Absolutely 
ftee from Arsenic. 

To prepare not too large quantities 
of absolutely pure metallic bismuth, 
and free from every trace of arsenic, 
Lowe proposes the following method in 
the Zettachrift /. Arud. Chem. 

Commercial 6ismuth is treated with 
a sufficient quantity of nitric acid 
to dissolve it, with the aid of heat. Any 
tinorantimonv present will thereby be 
left behind. Theclear solution is trans- 
ferred to aflask and diluted with distil- 
led water as far as it is possible without 
producing a cloudiness. The bismuth 
IS then precipitated by soda solution, 
and when the precipitation is com- 
pleted, one and a half times as much 
more of the soda solution added as had 
already been used. Next a sufficient 
amount of dense glycerin is added to 
re-dissolve the precipitate, or at least 
the greater part of it, for. if the metal 
was very impure, small amounts of 
iron, mckel, and similar metals will re- 
main behind as oxides. Up to this 
pomt no arsenic has been separated 
because the cuwnate of bismuth is like- 
wise soluble in an alkaline solution 
containing glycerin. A few drops of 
solution of carbonate of sodium are 
now added, the liquid ffltered off after 
twdve hours from any residue, and the 
filtrate mixed with four to five times 
as much grape-sugar as the original 
weight of the bismuth, the sugar beiuR 
previoui^y dissolved in eirfit tim^ 
Its weight of distiUed water? If com- 
mercial grape-suflar is used, which is 
never pure and always contains lime, 
it 18 dissolved in six to eight parts oi 
water m a fiask, and solution of car- 
bonate of sodium added until this 
ceas^ to produce a precipitate. The 
hqmd is then heated on the water- 
bath which will cause it to become 
qmckly clear; it is then allowed 
to become entirely cold or may be 
cooled rapidly by placing the flask 
m cold water, a few drops of solution of 
soda are added, and the whole is set 
aside, well corked for some time. It is 
thenfiltered and added to the bismuth 
solution. 

The mixed Hquids are set aside, 
m a tightly closed fiask, in a mod- 
erately warm and dark place, until 
any ^ver or copper present are 
precipitated, the former as metal and 
the latter as suboxide. The removal 
of copper may be recognized by the 
disappearance of all blue tint. The 
mixture is now again filtered. Next, 
the yellowish filtrate i3 poured into a 



fiask which is set in a cold saturated 
solution of common salt, and heated 
for some time to boiling, whereby the 
liquid assumes a deep-brown color, 
and all the bismuth present is precipi- 
tated as ^ay metallic mud, wbUe all 
the arsemc remains in solution. When 
the reduction is finished, the metallic 
precipitate is washed, imtil the wash- 
water has only a slight yellowish tint, 
whereupon it is mixed with a one-per- 
cent sulphuric acid, and finally com- 
pletely washed with water. The dry- 
mg of the finely divided metal must be 
hastened by placing it upon porous 
clay-tiles and passing a warm current 
of air over it, since it wiU otherwise 
become gJightly oxidized in some places. 
After being thoroughly dried, the met- 
allic powder is fimily pressed into a 
porcelain crucible, covered with kunp- 
olack and, after the cover has been 
luted on, the metal melted. It wiU 
then be absolutely free from arsenic. 

<< Bromin&43tioks." 

In our last volume (New Bemkdiies, 
1883. p. 297) we gave an a<;count of a 
method patented by A. Frank to use 
bromine as a disinfectant, l^e inven- 
tor mixes the bromine with hieselquhr 
(a porous, siliceous fossil earth), which 
permits it to be handled with the great- 
est ease. 

The same inventor now places this 
substance upon the market (through 
the chemical works of £. Scherin^, m 
Berlin) in form of thin sticks, wmch 
permit quite an exact measurement of 
any desired quantity of bromine, since 
the sticks contain almost exactly 1 
gramme of bromine in each centimeter 
of length. 

These sticks will probably be found 
useful also in chemical laboratories, if 
it is desired to oxidize some substance 
b;^ means of small quantities of bro- 
mine.— Pterm. Centralh.y No. 8. 





NEW BUBETTE CLAMPS. 

The clamps here illustrated have the 
double advantage that they may re- 
ceive and hold burettes of any diame- 
ter, and so that the graduated scale 
may be easOy read, but also that the 
burettie may oe quickly taken out and 
exchanged for another. 

The holder consists of an arm fitting 
to the upright rod of a retort-stand in 
the usual manner. At its outer end it 
has an angular claw, the open side of 
which is closed by a plate pressed 
against it by a sprmg acting upon its 
handle. The inside of the claw and 
plate are covered with a thin layer of 
cork. The clamp is either single or 
double. By a pressure upon the pro- 
jecting handle of the plate-piece, the 
burette is readily disengagea. When 
held in place, its front is not grasped 
by any part of the apparatus; hence 
the graduated scale is always fuUy ex- 
posed. This new burette clamp is 
made and sold by Dr. Robt. Muencke, 
of Berlin, and may be obtained here 
through dealers in chemical apparatus. 

Prescription Difficulty {Ind. Phar,). 
Chlorate of potassium. SOgrs. 

Borax 15 ** 

Tr. cubebs 2 drs. 

Mudlage of acacia 2 oz. 

:^ . Sig. jDose, a teaspoonful. 
Id has thus far gelatinized on each 
occasion when its preparation has been 
attempted. 



Tolu Bock and Bye {Ind, Pharm,). 

Qood whiskey 1 gallon. 

Bock candy 4 pounds. 

Gum toUi 2 oimcee. 

Put the whole into a two-gaUon jug, 
set in a warm place, and agitate several 
times a day imtil the candy is dis- 
solved. Then strain through fiannel 
or coarse muslin. 

[The proportion of sugar appears to 
us larger than good wmskey will dis- 
solve, and it may be remarked, in pass- 
ing, that it is reported that the ori^nal 
** rock and rye" contained figs among 
its ingredients.— Ed. Am. Drug.] 

Wizard Oil (Ind. Pharm,). 
The following mixture produces 
somethiuj^ resembling this nostrum: 

Oil of cloves i oz. 

Water of ammonia. 

Ether, 

Oil of turpentine, of 

each ^ ** 

Chloroform l dr. 

Camphor 2 drs. 

Oil of sassafras 1 oz. 

Alcohol, sufficient to 

make 1 pt. 

Mix, and dissolve. 

Florida Water (Drug. Circtdar). 

Oil of lavender 4 fi. oz. 

Oil of bergstmot 4 ** 

Oil of nerolL 2 fi. dr. 

Oil of orange 4 ** 

Oil of clove 1 ** 

Pure musk 4grains. 

Cologne spirit (96^.. 1 g^on. 
Tincture of Tonka 
bean sufficient to color. 

Macerate for 15 days, and ffiter 
through paper. 



St. John Iiong's laniment (Med. 
Times). 

The following is the formula em- 
ployed by Jacob Hecker, Ph.a.jthe 
apothecary of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia: The yolk of 8 
eKgs; 24 fi. oz. of turpentine; 16 fi. oz. 
of acetic acid, and 24 fi. oz. of water. 
The yolks, with a small quantity of 
the water, are to be briskly shaken in 
a gallon bottle, then the turpentine is 
to De added in small portions with con- 
tinued shaking, then the acid, and 
finally the water are added, with simi- 
lar shaking, until the mixture is com- 
pleted. Adrachmof good oH of lemon 
to each pint is an improvement. 

SorePs Cement for filling cavities in 
teeth is made by adding, rapidly, deli- 
quescent chlojnde of zmc to enough 
oxide of zinc to make a thick paste, 
and applying it immediately. 

Phoaphate of Zinc Cement, said to 
be more durable and less irritating, is 
made by mixing oxide of zinc with 
syrupy phosphoric acid made by boil- 
ing the officinal concentrated phospho- 
ric acid until the temperature rises to 
016' C. (419" F.). 

liime-Juioe and Glyoerin. 
Lome, or lemon-juice ... 8 oz^. 
Rose- water, 
Elder-flower water. 

Alcohol, of each 2 *' 

Q-lycerin. .* 8 ** 

Oil of lemon 80 drps. 

Heat the lemon (or lime) juice in a 
porcelain dish to nearly the boiling 
point When cool add the aromatic 
waters and the alcohol, and mix the 
whole well together. After 24 hours' 
repose, deccmt or ffiter, and then add 
the glycerin and oil of lemon with thor- 
ough shaking. 

Dr. 8yke*s Cfatarrh Cure. 

Mb. D. S. Sageb, chemist, of Brant- 
ford, Canada, writes us that an analy- 
sis of a package of this substance 
showed that it consisted of between 66 
and 67 per cent of chlorate of potassium, 
with powdered licorice-root and a small 
amount of brown powder not analyzed. 
The liquid is made by adding the 
powder to a stated amount of water, 
filtering out the sediment, and flavor- 
ing with wintergreen. 
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EDITOKIAL. 



The Alcohol Tables of the TJ. B. 
FharmaooiKBia. 

Hb. Gustavus Pile, of Philadeli>hia, 
states that the tables of Hehner given 
in the U. 8. Pharmacopoeia are not 
correct enough, since '* alcohol having 
a spedfic gravity of 0.8167 has been 
regarded as 95 per cent for so long a 
time that it woiud seem to be difficult 
to interpret it any other way ; but, by 
the adoption of the tables of Helmer. 
such ^HU be the case, and 96 per cent 
will have a specific gravity oi 0.8161. 
and so on." Mr. Pile points out that 
Hehner's tables differ nere and there 
materially from those of Tralles, and 
that they might mislead one in de- 
termining the value of alcoholic mix- 
tures. 

It is quite true that the United 
States Government determines the 
duty on alcohol by Tralles' scale. The 
latter, however, has never been cal- 
culated to such a detailed range as 
Hehner has done. In view of the 
general utility of a table calculated to 
four decimals for every specific gravity 
between absolute alcohol and pure 
water, the Committee of Revision 
adopted Hehner's tables in totOy speci- 
fying, however, in the title expresslv 
♦'^ Alcohol, according to Hehner." It 
would have been impossible for the 



committee to find the time to calculate 
a similar table, based on TraUes' scale, 
without delapng the appearance of 
the U. 8. Fnarmacopoeia too lon^. 
For all practical purposes, Hehners 
table aji^rees well enough with Tralles' 
and it is yet a question, to be decided 
hereafter, whether Tralles' scale is 
really correct in every respect. At 
the same time, Mr. Pile has fK)inted 
out that Hehner's tables contain cer- 
tain undoubted errors, for instance, in 
using two different values to denote 
the specific gravity of water, namely, 
that at 60"* F. in the beginning, and 
that at 39** F. at the end. 

We are now indebted to Mr. Pile for 
a new table calculated on the basis, of 
TraUes, and carried out to the same 
detail as Hehner's. The calculation of 
this has cost the author *' considerable 
time," as we can readilv believe. No 
doubt, had the Committee of Revision 
been in possession of this table, it 
would prooably not have selected that 
of Hehner. 

When the committee wiU have occa- 
sion to again discuss the subject of 
tables to be appended to the pharma- 
copoeia, it wm, no doubt, take such 
action as will remove the apparent 
discrepancies between the Custom- 
House standard and tiiat adopted by 
the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. 



Colleges of Fharmaoy and Legisla- 
tion. 

One of the obstacles met with in se- 
curing the enactment of laws regulat- 
ing the practice of pharmacy has been 
the desire of some of the colleges of 
pharmacy to include a provision 
whereby graduates in pharmac v shall 
be licensed in virtue oi their holding a 
diploma and without the neceesitv for 
suomitting to an examination oy a 
State board of pharmacy. Thus far 
such efforts have proved, in the main, 
unavailing, and thereseem to be excel- 
lent reasons why such exemptionshould 
not be granted. 

The history of medical schools in this 
countrv, as well as elsewhere, shows 
that all such private corporations can- 
not be trustea to maintain a high stand- 
ard of qualifications. Several years 
aeo, whenmedicalschoolswerefewand 
physicians practising without diplomas 
numerous, the general character of the 
re<)uirements for graduation were suf- 
ficient to warrant the opinion tiiat 
most medical graduates were fairly 
qualified to praictice,l>ut no limit YvSa 
been placed upon the increase of such 
schools, and since the mere possession 
of a diploma granted by schools 
in which the teachers were also 
the examiners was aU-sufficient to 
secure a license to practise^ the chiuv 
acter of manv schools deteriorated un- 
til of some it might well be said that 
they were mere ** diploma mills." 
What is to prevent a sunilar state of 
affairs at some futureday if the mere 
possession of a diploma from some phar- 
maceutical college is to be a legal evi- 
dence of . fitness ? Already in some 
States, the medical profession, as a 
matter of self -protection and in the in- 
terests of the public, have secured the 
enactment of laws which vest the 
power of licensing to practise in a 
board which is independent of the col- 
leges, and the result has been to con- 
vert the colleges, so far as those States 
are concerned, into merely teaching 
bodies. An effort to accomplish the 
same end is already on foot in New 
York State, and witn some promise of 
success, with this experience in the 
medical profession, it is no time at the 
present oay to r^at the error among 
phannaciBts, and we hope that the 
schools already established will appre- 
ciate what seems to us self-evident, that 
the best way to secure their own jiros- 
perity and prevent the organization of 
poorly eqmpped competitors who will 
surely under Did them in fees, is to urge 



the enactment of laws which shall take 
no account of the existenceof pharma- 
ceutical schools, but Butge(% every 
applicant for a license to a fair exami- 
nation. It will then remain optional 
with each one whether to secure his 
training in or out of a school of phar- 
macy. It is quite evident that many 
will prefer the former course. It is 
also most likely (circumstances per- 
mitting) that such pupils vrUl resort to 
the scnool whose graduates succeed 
best in passing the examination of the 
licensing board. In other ^words, old 
and well-tried schools will flourish and 
new ones be discouraged. As the re- 
quirements are rendered more strin- 
gent, classes will increase in size and 
tiie colleges will, moreover, escape the 
opprobrium which has becin borne by 
the medical schools, of having their 
diplomas counted as so much paper be- 
cause of thedifficultvof knowing what 
schools are good ana what schools are 
fraudulent. F. A. C. 



Dmg-Baising in Oaliibmia. 

The following, from one of our medi- 
cal exchanges, was not properly ac- 
credited by our copyist. It imers toa 
subject just now of special interest to 

Pharmacists, and we tnerafore insert it. 
'he writer does not mention tiie ob- 
stacles in the way of medical men who 
undertake this work, but we infer them 
to be such as belong to their practice.. 
It would beof interest to many readers 
if some of our California readers could 
add something to our kno^pv^ledge of 
this subject. 

Dr. L. D. Morse, of San Ma.teo, CaL, 
writing upon the above sub^ject, sa^ 
that he doubts if it is practLcabie tor 
young or old physicians, indiinlduall^, 
to undertake the expense aacl special 
care necessary for raising Doecucinal 
herbs, etc. He thinks, however, that 
more of the drugs now imported 
should be raised in this country, and 
he states that an association has been 
formed in California to undertake the 
cultivation of a dru^ farm. He writes: 
"In many of the mterior valleys of 
California, rhubiffb may be grown, 
probably of as good ^[uajity as is pro- 
duced anywhere else m the world. So 
also, ipecacuanha, ginger, and a score 
of other valuable drugs now imported. 
Vanilla beans can, undoubtealy, he 
@x>wnhere. Even if the best vaneties 
i^ould be grown under glass, artificial 
heat would not be needed, and the 
high price they command would yield 
profitable results. licorice is already 
quite successfully srown in at least 
one locality in this State. In the ex- 
perimental grounds of the State Uni- 
versity, at jBerkeley, cinchcMia trees 
are growing. They are not considered 
realJ^r successful, out there are other 
locahties in the State, with climate and 
soil quite different, where they may 
prove quite succesfidfuL The camphor 
tree at JBerkeley, I believe, pronuses 
very welL" 

Our friends. Prof. J. U. Lloyd and 
Mr. C. G. Lloyd, are about to publish, 
in three-monthly numbers, an exten- 
sive work on tne *'Druxs and Medi 
dnes of North America, 'Mvith botani- 
cal, pharmaco^ostic, and other iUuB- 
trations, and with an exhaustive text, 
based upon all that has previously 
been puDlished, and embooying their 
ownoDservationa From what we have 
seen of the work, it will fill a long-felt 
want, and will become a standard 
authority. Intending subscribers (one 
dollar per year) should apply to the 
editors at once. 



Singe the publication of our remarks 
in March relatinig to the coalition of 
pharmaceutical journals in this cit^ 
and their alleged publication in tiie 
interests of the Standard Oil Company, 
we have been informed by Messrs. 
Root and Allison that no relations 
whatever exist between the Standard 
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Oil CJompaoy M^d the company own- 
ing The Oil, paint, and Drug Reporter, 
The Weekly Drug News and TheDrug- 
gists Circular, Mr. Allison has given 
us the history of his purchase of 
several of the pubhcations referred 
to, some of whicn, on closer acquaint- 
ance, prove to have be^n more im- 
posing in name than in the extent of 
{heir circulation, and Mr. Boot has re- 
lated the history of The Weekly Druq 
News and OH and Paint Review, ana 
the purchase of the American Pharma- 
cist, The career of The OU^ Painty and 
Drug Reporter as an **antiHstandard *' 
publication, and of The OH and Paint 
Review and Weekly Drug News, as its 
independent rivals. Finally, uie cir- 
cumstances of the union of these with 
the Druggists Circular were told, so 
far as appeared needful, to show that 
no connection, as alleged, existed 
between the publishing firm and the 
Oil Ck)mpany. 

It would therefore seem that an 
injustice was done to our confreres in 
publishing a report alleging uieir sub- 
serviencv, individually or collective- 
ly, to the Standard Oil Ck)mpany, 
and in the inf er^ice that its interests, 
rather than those of the dru^ trade 
generally, were in future to oe con- 
sulted by them. 

Regarding the possible union in the 
future of the three journals into one, 
nothing, they sav, resembling it is en- 
tertained, each having laid out for it 
a separate sphere, as annoimced when 
the business combination was first 
made. 



Bemoval of a Q 

Italy. 



e Factory to 



Under date of March 21st, Messrs. 
Powers^ Weightman, of Phihidelphia, 
issue the following circular : 
' '* For the information of our friends 
who are interested in the matter, we 
would state that during the rebuilding 
and reappointing of our quinia manu- 
factory here we have made arrange- 
ments that no break of importance 
shall occur in the production of our ar- 
ticle, by availing ourselves of facilities 
that have been offered us of mAiriTig it 
in Milan, Ital^. 

'* To this point we have already sent 
some of our stock of bark, which for- 
tunately escaped the fire, and the re- 
mainder will follow immediately. All 
this bark had been carefully selected 
by ourselves. 

'* One of the members of our firm, 
Dr. John F. Weightman, who has dur- 
ing several year past had charge of 
this branch of the Dusiness, is already 
on his way to supervise the manufac 
ture in Muan, whence the product will 
be brought to our establishment here. 

'*A11 our arrangements have been 
carefully made with the view of con- 
tinuing the high standard of our sul- 
phate of quinia maintained for so 
many years past; so that users of it 
may feel the same confidence in our 
brand that it has so long enjoyed. 

'* During this temporary arrange- 
ment we shall be re-erectiiu; the works 
that were burnt, and, in addition, will 

Erepare a new building on the groimds 
elonging to our out-of-town labora- 
torv, where a partof the quinia manu- 
facture will be conducted, so that the 
risk of accident will be divided between 
twoplaces. 

*'In the mean time, with our stock 
of sulphate quinia remaining, and 
prompt receipts of our Milan product, 
we do not expect any interruption of 
our ability to supply our article. 

^*With our new appointments ^f or 
sulphate morphia about completed, we 
expect, when lairly under way, to have 
an increased out-tum« 

'*In our other preparations we do 
nut think there will beany appreciable 
interruption to our supply for any 
length of time." 



Dr. Wdghtman with his feunily 
sailed for Europe in the Werra on the 
19th of March, and it is said that the 
first shipment of bark amounted to 
3,000 bales. Owing to the absence of 
duty on sulphate of quinine and the 
low price of labor and chemicals 
abroad. Powers Sc Weightman will 
very likely, hj this arran^ment, be 
enaoled to continue their quinine man- 
ufacture at greater advantage to them- 
selves. 

The Milan works, said to have been 
leased by them, are the pronerty of 
Alexander Boehrinser, who has for 
some time past been the largest quinine 

{>roducer of the world, his works beixig 
ocated at Manheim in Baden, in 
Paris, and in Milan. 

It has lately been said that these two 
firms produce more than one-half of 
the quinine now manufactured, the to- 
tal output being between 4,000,000 and 
5.000,000 oimces per year, and more 
tnan one-third of the whole is con- 
sumed in the United States. 



The n. 8. Pharmaoopcnla in Maasa- 

ohusetts. 



The Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal of March 20th says that it is 
reported in the daily papers that a ma- 
jority of the Legislative Committee on 
Pubhc Health, apparently influenced 
by certain wholesale druggists of that 
city who have been prosecuted by the 
State Board of Health, Lunacy, and 
Charity for selling adulterated dru^s, 
intend to report a bill amending the 
present adulteration a*ct. They would 
make one of the several excellent com- 
mentaries, which have been published 
as private enterprises, the le^ crtan- 
dara in Massachusetts for all the medi- 
cines mentioned therein, instead of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia itself, 
upon which it is based. The editor 
goes on to show how irrational such a 
course would be, in view of the fact 
that such a standard is liable to fre- 
quent changes; establishes foreign 
standards in place of the sinele one 
adopted by the medical and pnarma- 
ceuCical professions of this country, 
and, what is more to the point, estab- 
lishes asa standarda work which in at 
least one instance dted (Tr. of Opium) 
furnishes no definite standard of 
strength whatever. 

In conclusion, the editor of the 
Journal 88kjB: 

^^Out of such a large selection of 
standards, more or less indefinite, ac- 
cordinR to the various pharmacopoeias 
—for l&ese several f orei^ pharmaco- 
pceias would then beoome law in Massa- 
chusetts, besides many an unofficinal 
f ormula--it would become wellnigh use- 
less to attempt any enforcement of the 
law. 

^* This is just the end which is sought 
for by those who have felt the disad- 
vantage of the present more definite 
standard. Having rid themselves of 
this trouble, they are very willing that 
the rest of the act should remam im- 
affected, as it would have been ren- 
dered perfectly harmless against adul- 
terations. No valid reason can be 
given for the desire to make the com- 
mentary the legal superior of that upon 
which it comments. Surely any pri- 
vate commentary upon a statute is not 
superior to the statute itself." 



The subject above referred to was 
discussed m the Section for Clinical 
Medicine, Pathology, and Hygiene of 
the Suffolk District (Boston) Medical 
Society at a recent meeting, and it is a 

geasure to notice that Elx-President 
>lcord, of the Amer. Pharm. Assoc.. 
President Canning, Vice-President 
Bartlett. and Prof. G. F. H. Markoe, 
of the Massachusetts Collie of Phar- 
macy, and W. C. Durkee, Ph. G., were 
present by invitation, and contributed 



to the discussion in a manner that was 
well appreciated. 



and Doctors. 

Wb have on several occasions sug- 
gested that pharmacists are greatly at 
fault in not making more use of tneir 
opportunities for ojlscussing questions 
of mutual interest to both professiona 
in medical societies and journals. To 
cite a recent instance: A committee 
of New York and Brooklyn pharma- 
cists, of undoubted skiU, nas for 
many months been at work on a series- 
of unofficinal formulas which are to be 
recommended to the physicians of the 
two cities for their adoption, to housed 
by them in prescribing, in place of the 
great variefy of similar preparations 
emanating from as many different 
manufacturers. The completed work 
is now about to be published, but no 
step has been taken to enlist the in- 
terests or sympathy of the medical 
profession as a body, and, as a conse- 
quence, it must be some time before 
the existence of such a work can be- 
generally api>reciated by physicians. 

It would, in our estimation, have 
been much wiser to have enlisted the 
cooperation of the representative med- 
ical societies at the outset and, per- 
haps, to have requested the appomt- 
ment of medical members of the 
committee. It is doubtless true that 
little aid could have reasonably been 
expected of them in the actual work of 
preparing formulas, but at least thia 
would have accomplished one thing, 
and that is the one which must be 
aimed at, and the &ilure of which will 
defeat the object of the work, viz., the 
sympathy and co-operation of the pre- 
Bcriber. If doctors are to go on pre- 
scribing Sd-and-so's pills in preference 
to the ones made by nis local pharma- 
cist, what good will the work have 
accomplished ? 

As it is, the committee have pre- 
pared a work which will be for sale at- 
a price which will limit its circulation 
to a few physicians who are specially 
interested, and who^ as a rule, require 
very httle reformation of habits in this 
direction. Would it not have been for 
better to have constructed, at first, a 
smaller number of formulas, paid tor 
their publication out of a fund raised 
conjomtly by doctors and drug^bsts, 
and printed a sufficient number of 
copies to place one in the hands of 
every member of the two coun^ med- 
ical societies and every roistered 
pharmacist in the two cities ? It would 
nave been comparatively easy, with 
the aid of the medical members of the 
committee, to have secured such ac- 
tion odl the part of these two great 
medical societifis as would commend 
the formulas to the attention and con- 
fidence of their f ellowB. 



In connection with the article on 
''Reduced Iron," on page 66, it will 
interest certain of our readers to know 
that, according to recent reports from 
Germany, Dr. Bundspaden, a manu- 
facturing chemist at Hamelin, whose 
reduced iron enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion for purity, has lately absconded, 
leaving numerous creditors. 



Correction, 

In formula of Nepenthe in our last 
number, p. 53, read: Sherry |iv., in- 
stead of |i. 

On p. 68, first column, line 44, strike 
out the word **not." 



The Ohio Pharmacy Act, we are 
informed by a telegram from Cincin- 
nati, has been passed by the Legisla- 
Ijure. 
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Bflpid FiitratiOD. 

I HAVZ devised a more simple means 
for inducing rapid flltratioii in ana- 
lytical work than any I have yet seen 
mentioned. 

The filter is prepared, and supported 
at the point by a cone, as required bv 
the suction methods, in a funnel, 
irhich it is best to have with ita edges 
ground level, and held in any firm 
euTOort. 

Tne device is (timi>ly to have a glass 
plate about 6 inchee in diameter and 1 
inch thick, which baa a i-inch thick 
soft rubber disc of the same size as the 
glass cemented to its surface. There 
18 a hole through the centre of the 
glass and rubber plate. This heavy 
plate is large enough to cover any size 
funnel likdy to be used, and will make 
a tight joint by its rubber side with 
the funnel, either through its own 
weight or if pressed down by the hand. 
Through its central bole air is forced 
in from a rubber tube connected with 
one of Fletcher's excellent foot-bellows, 
to any desired pressure. To prevent 
the air thus blown in from astatine 
too much the fluid contents of the fil- 
ter, a square piece of very thin sheet- 
rubber, something larger than the 
hole, is fastened over it by its four 
comers, having; pins passed slantingly 
throuf^h them mto the rubber plate be- 
neath it. This prevents the air bom 
being blown strai^t down into the fil- 
ter but makes it spread out sideways. 

This method leaves free and easy 
access to both the filtrate and the filtw 
by the simple lifting off of the plate 
from the funnel, is simple of ^plica 
tion, and not likely to be out of work- 
ing order when wanted for use. The 
pressure is under perfect control. — B. 
F. Davkkpobt, Btaie Analyst, Boston, 
in Chem. Netcs, feb. 1st. 



The Odorous Principle of Hyosoya- 
[mua. 
AccoBsnrQ to Gerrand, the strongly 
and disagreeably odorous principle of 
Hyoscyamus resides in a substance 
which has so far not been obtained en- 
tirely pure, but only in form of a 
brignt-yellow, slimy, and serai-cystal- 
line mass of an acid reaction, an acid 
and sharp taste, soluble in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform and disulphide of 
carbon, and TolatUizable by heat. — 
PAarm. Joum. 

Beissner'B Vaooine Powder. 

Db. O. Haoeb (Berl. Klin. Wochen- 
achrift) says that vaccination with 
Bdesner's powder is the best of all 
vaccine methods. The technical difB- 
cultiee in making this powder are only 
very small and may very readily be 
surmounted. The pustules of ciuves, 
five days after vaccination, are nipped 
off at wie base by pincers, and the part 
of the pustule on tne pincers is scraped 
with a lancet aa long as it yields a 
fluid lymph. In this maimer is ob- 
tained a lymph which is very tough, 
and contains cells of the rete lialpi^nii, 
to which Haeer gives particular weight. 
The scr^>ecr mass is spread -on glass 
and placed immediately in a sulphuric 
add exsiccator, in which it is left one 
or two days; afterwards the dry pow- 
der is ground in a mortar, and the 
TUftBH thus prepared is kept m the ex- 
siccator tiU it IB used. Immediately 
before use it is' moistened with water, 
glycerin, or a disinfectant, Haser 
oraerved that, with an addition of 4 
per cent of carbolic acid or of 1 per 
cent of sublimate solution, the powder 
retained its efficacy. The great advan- 
tage of Beissner's powder is the ease 
with which it is prepared. Every doc- 
tor in the country can prepare his own 
supplies of lymph. The cost is also 
very small, as from one calf from 2,000 
to 3,000 children can be vaccinated.— 
Chem. and Drug. 



Austen and Chambbrluw recom- 
mend the use of ammonio-ferrous sul- 
phate, in place of the plain ferrous sul- 
phate, in the well-known reaction for 
nitric acid, which may be performed 
in several ways, for instance, by add- 
ing to a strong solution of ferrous sul- 
phate an equal volume of strons sul- 
phuric acid, pouring a little of the 
cold mixture into a t«st-tube, and 
carefully pouring on top a little of the 
solution suspected to contain nitric 
acid. If any of the latter is present, 
a brownish or brownish-black zone 
will be pi%>duced at the point of con- 
tact of tne two liquids. 

If the ammonio-ferrous sulphate be 
used in these reactions, the mixture 
may be kept ou hand without spoiling, 
and it yields equally sharp results. 
Should the double salt not be readily ob- 
tainable, the two salts, sulphate of 
ammonium and ferrous sulphate, are 
dissolved in water, in the proportion 
of their molecular weights, and the 
solution, mixed with two per cent of 
concentrated sulphuric acid. Other- 
wise, the reagent is prepared by dis- 
solving twelve gm. of ammonio-ferrous 
sulphate in one bimdred cc. of water, 
witn two cc. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. 



Osborne's HeatJuioe Fresa. 

The difficulty attending the extrac- 
tion c4 the jmce from rarely-cooked 
meat often prevents its use when it 
niight be of service in cases of feeble 
digestion. A-common lemon squeezer 
is sometimes used for this purpose, but 
nothing has yet been found which ac- 
complishes the work as easily and per- 
fectly as the little apparatus invented 
by Mr. H. F. Osboftie, of Newark, N. 
J., and illustrated above, since it com- 
bines the action of a screw press with 
that of a grinding mill. The bottom of 
the cup and the under surface of the 
follower are provided with grooved 
surfaces somewhat like the grinding 
surfaces of a coffee mill and when a 

?>iece of broiled meat is placed between 
hem and pressure made by means of 
the screw, a few movements of the 
handle to and fro quickly break up 
the fibres of the meat and the pressure 
of the screw rapidly exhausts its juices. 
During the coming season, when diges- 
tive disturbances among children are 
likely to be so frequent, these conveni- 
ent appliances ^ould find a ready sale. 

Solvent fbr Oum-Besins.— A solu- 
tion of 7i per cent of caustic lime has 
been used for ammoniacum (1 in 4), 
myrrh (1 in 5), guaiacum (1 in 7), opi- 
um (1 in 10), aloes (1 in 15^, and assa- 
fcetida {1 in 15), These solutions mix 
with water without precipitation. — 
Pharm. Centrolhalle. 



Vehiole fbr Sodium S^oylate. — J. 
Solis Cohen recommends equal parte 
of simple syrup and water, or of simple 
s^rrup ^uid solution of citrate of ammo- 
nium, of the British Fhann., flav<Hiiig 
with oil of wintergreen. — Sted. anH 
Surg. Hep. 

Ziioorioe Inoompatible with Aolda. 
—The following prescription gave a 
black sediment : 

Extract of hysocyamus. 10 grains. 

Sulphate of morphine. .2i " 

Muriate of ammonia 3 drachms. 

Glycerin, 

Syrup of squill, of each. .1^ ounces. 

Fl. ext, of^licorice, q. b. 

to make 4 ounces. 

The precipitate probably consisted of 
glyCTTrhizin thrown down by the acid 
of the syrup of squill, and its separa- 
tion deprives the mixture of the sweet- 
ening property which belongs to this 
substance. Alkalies, which would re- 
dissolve the glycyrrhizin, might be 
used to neutrahze the acidity of the 
syrup, if done with the consent of the 
preecriber. — Drug. Circ. 

Keeping Prussio Aoid^A Detroit 
correspondent speaks of a vial whicli 
had for several years contained dilute 
hydrocyanic acid which bad under- 

Cie no change in color. The vial had 
n covered to the lip with an 
opaque varnish and the cork, which 
was inserted well down into the neck, 
still further aided in the exclusion of 
light.— /frwi. 

Syrup of Violeto,— The French Co- 
dex formula consiste of: 
Violet petals (culti- 
vated), fresh and 

cleaned 1,000 parts 

White sugar 4,000 " 

Distilled water sufficient. 

Wash the petals with six times their 
weight of distilled water warmed to 
45" C. (113° F.), and strain with li^ht 
pressure, through cloth washed with 
distilled water. Transfer to a block- 
tin vessel and pour on enough boiling 
distiUed water to make 3,000 parts by 
weight. After twelve hours strain 
with pressure, and obtain S,l^ parts 
by weight of infusion. Allow tms to 
settle, decant into the same block-tin 
vessel, and dissolve the sugar in it bv 
mean« of a water-bath. Strain througn 
■ Ibid. 



A Ifew Chewing-Q-um. 

Venice Turpentine, . ,100 parts, 

American Thus. 75 " 

YeUow Wax 80 " 

BaU. Tolu 10 " 

BaiB. Peru S " 

Melt together and add, in fine pow- 
der: 

Cinnamon (Chinese). 30 parte. 

Chocolate BO " 

Bed Sandal Wood... 10 '■ 

Myrrh S " 

Galangal 6 " 

GinEer 5 " 

Cardamom 21 " 

(Parte by weight.) Mix and roll out, 
when cool enough, into sticks, or make 
into any suitable form,— New Idea. 

Preserving Steel ftom Bust.— Pro- 
fessor Omstead, of Yale College, is said 
to recommend the following: Melt 
slowly together six or eight parts of 
lard with one of reein, and stir the 
mixture until it is cool. This will pre- 
serve bright steel surfaces if rubbed on 
them and they are clean and dry, but 
it will not arrest oxidation which has 
already begun. [For a number of 
years surgeons in the TJ, 9. Navy have 
been required by the regulations of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery to 
cover the polished steel of sureical in- 
strument with a thin coating of mercu- 
rial ointment. This proves an efficient 
protection even on long voyages. — En. 
Am. Dhcogist.} 
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Tin as a Contamination of Preserved 
Fruits and Vegetables. 

Unqer and Bodlander have exam- 
ined a number of cans of preserved 
fruits and vegetables, witn a view 
of ascertaining the quantity of tin 
which had combined with the latter. 
The investigation was begun in conse- 
quence of a married couple who had 
eaten of preserved asparagus, being 
taken ill with symptoms of some me- 
tallic poisoning. 

The authors nrst examined preserved 
asparagus, and found in one tin con- 
taming 378 gm. of solids and 140 gm. 
of liqmd, 0.166 gm. of tin; in another 
box containing 325 gm. of solids and 
liquids, they foimd 0.041 gm. of metal- 
lic tin with traces of lead. The liquid 
of the last-named sample, however, 
after filtration, was found free from 
tin. Preserved peas were found to con- 
tain 0.003 gm. of tin (with traces of lead) 
in 425 gm. of the preserved mass. 

The assa3r of tm in the liquid was 
performed in the following manner: 
The liquid was evaporated and the 
residue ignited, if necessary, with final 
addition of nitrate of ammonium. The 
ash was carefully mixed in a porcelain 
crucible with six times its weight of a 
mixture of equal parts of bicarbonate 
of sodium and sulphur, and heated un- 
til the whole was melted. The mass 
was then dissolved in water, filtered, 
the filtrate acidulated, stirred, and set 
aside imtil no more odor of hiydroeul- 
phuric acid was perceptible. The sul- 
phide of tin was then filtered off, con- 
verted into oxide by ignition, and 
weighed. 

It was found, as might have been 
anticipated, that the asparagus, etc., 
in contact with the sides of the can, 
contained the most tin. Since the tin 
could not be extracted from the solid 
vegetables either by boiling with water 
or Dy 'acetic acid, but only by means 
of at least a three-per-cent hydrochlo- 
ric acid, it is probaole tb&t the tin was 
present as a stannous oxide or salt. 

Preserved fruits were likewise ex- 
amined, €uid it was found that strongly 
acid fruits had absorbed notable quan- 
tities of tin, while the liquid portion 
remained uncontaminated. 

The authors f oimd that the eating of 
such contaminated preserves is not 
usually followed by acute morbid 
symptoms; the chief result is a slight 
inflammatory or caustic action ofthe 
digestive tract. Neverthdess, a cau- 
stic effect is b^ no means impossible, 
and some portions of the metied are 
actually absorbed. It may be safely 
stated that preserves contaminated 
with tin, if eaten continuously, are 
liable to produce injurious effects. — 
Pharm. Rundachau (Leitmeritz.) 

Tannate of Mercury. 

Dr. S. Lustgartbn reports on the 
chemical and physical properties of 
tannate of mercury (mercurous tan- 
nate), .prepared in the laboratonr of 
Prof. E. Ludwig, and used by Frof. 
Kaposi in various syphilitic affections. 

The new preparation appears in the 
form of a dark-green, oaorless and 
tasteless powder, containing 50 per cent 
of mercury. It is not sc^uole without 
decomposition, is not materially affect- 
ed by diluted hydrochloric acid, but 
easily so by even highly-diluted solu- 
tions of alkaUes (ammonia, potassa), 
and of sdkali carbonates, the effect of 
the reaction bein^ that a mi^rnft con- 
sisting of very mmute psuiades of mer- 
cury separates after a short lime. 
These particles are so small that a 
lar^ portion of them, when viewed 
imder a microscope, is seen to exhibit 
the phenomenon of the so-called molec- 
ular movement. Whether this reduc- 
tion process occurs also in the organism 
imder the influence of the alkaune re- 
action of the intestinal juice, and 
whether mercury can thus be absorbed 
through the mucous membrane of the 



intestines in the same manner as it is 
absorbed when rubbed into the skin — 
these are questions which the re- 
porter was not able, as yet, to answer. 
Nevertheless, a rapid mtroduction of 
mercury into the circulation could al- 
ways be observed, it being always 
found in the urine twenty-four hours 
i^r having been admini^red. 

The new preparation was given in- 
ternally in doses of 0.1 gramme (li 
grains) two or three times per day. In 
spite of this relatively la^ dose, all 
disagreeable symptoms, so often ac- 
companying the use of mercurials, 
were absent. On the other hand, the 
results obtained with ten cases of syph- 
ilis in various stages upon which it had 
been tried — among them difficult and 
obstinate relapsing forms, such as 
small papular, pustulous syphilides— 
were so rapid and favorable, that the 
new preparation may be safely placed 
by the side of the oest mercurials so 
far known, including mercurial oint- 
ment. — Zeitach, d. Oesterr, Apoth. V., 
No. 5. 



The Preparation of Absolutely Pure 
Sulphate of Qtdnine. 

In connection with an article by Dr. 
de Vry, published in this journal else- 
where, and treating of Hesse's test, 
the author mentions the fact that re- 
crystallization of commercial sulphate 
of quinine cannot remove altogether, 
though it may diminish, the accompa- 
nying cinchonidine. Even three re- 
crystalUzations were unable to accom- 
plish this. 

The most practical method of pre- 
paring absolutely pure sulphate of qui- 
nine IS to start from the so-called bi- 
sulphate of quinine, which can indeed 
be obtained, m a chemically pure con- 
dition, from different quinine factories, 
according to Dr^ Vry's experience. 
One part of this salt is dissolved in 
forty parts of hot water, and to the 
boihng solution enough solution of 
soda is added until very sensitive blue 
paper is just barely rendered faintly 
rea. The pure, basic sulphate of qui- 
nine will then separate from the solu- 
tion, upon slow cooling, in handsome, 
transparent needles. --Meutc7 T^jdachr, 
V, d, Pharm,, Feb. 

Toxioologioal Notes. 

The following notes on certain poi- 
sons have been collected by Ad. vo- 
m&cka, and published in the Rund- 
achau (1883, No. 33) : 

Opium, In one case where all the 
usual remedies failed, the patient was 
saved by introducing 12 gm. (about 
220 min.) of undiluted tincture of cap- 
sicum. In another case, very good 
results were obtained bv a rectal injec- 
tion of 4 gm. about 7o min.) each of 
tincture of capsicum and water of am- 
monia, in coffee. 

Chloral, A hypodermic injection of 
strychnine has been recommended. 

Belladonna and Stramonium. Inha- 
lations of chloroform are reported 
effective. 

Strychnine, Paraldehyde is recom- 
mended. This overcomes the toxic 
effects in doses which, by themselves, 
would be too small even to produce 
narcosis. There is no special antago- 
nism between the two drugs. 

Iodine, Use a solution of 1 part of 
hyposulphite of sodium in 75 parts of 
water. After the first danger is over, 
give starch and milk. 

Bemin and Nitrobenzol, According 
to Pabst and Neumann, benzin acts 
like ether, chloroform, and still more 
like alcohol. Workmen who are ex- 
posed to vapors of benzin, are liable to 
Decome excited, intoxicated, partly 
demented, etc. The effect of nitroben- 
zol, if introduced into the organs of 
digestion or respiration, makes its ap- 
X)earance after some delay, perhaps 
after an hour, in form of gencoral con- 



vulsions, cramps, and isolated contrac- 
tions of certain muscles. Of 44 cases, 

14 ended with death. Nitrobenzol alters 
the blood-corpusdes, which lose their 
form, while haemoglobin is changed to 
hsematin. Benzin acts upon the brain; 
nitrobenzol more upon the nervous 
centres^ 

Aconite, Baker has reported the 
case of 4 boys who chewed and swal« 
lowed small pieces of aconite root. In 

15 minutes, aSl of them labored under 
acute symptoms of poisoning. When 
brought to the hospital, tney wero 
given an emetic of sulphate of zinc and 
wine of ipecac; and a^r the stomach 
was evacuated, cognac and coffee was 
admimstered. Next day the symp- 
toms of poisoning had disappeared in 
three of the patients, one of tnem only 
suffering from intense headache. 



Overooming Antipathy towards 
Chloroform. 

Some patients have a particular anti- 
pathy against the odor of chloroform, 
and begm to stru^le when about to 
be placed under its infiuence. To over- 
come it, Prof. Nussbaum, of Munich, 
recommends to put 10 or 12 drops of 
oil of cloves upon the towel, or other 
apparatus used in administering the 
chloroform. — Deutsch, Med, Zeit, 



Extract of Wheat Flour.* 

The dried extract of wheat fiour. 
which is known as Oehe's, is proparod 
in the following manner : 

Wheat Flour 100 parts. 

Malt,CTt)und 100 ** 

Puro Bicarbonate of 

Potassium 2.5 '^ 

Water, a sufficient quantity. 

Mix the wheat fiour with 200 parts 
of water to a paste, then add the malt 
and 800 parts of water, and heat to a 
temperature of 65** C. (149** F.) under 
coni^»nt stirring during two and a 
half to three hours until a sample, in a 
test-tube, when covered with a layer 
of tincture of iodine, no longer shows 
the presence of staroh. Then add the 
bicarbonate of potassium, previously 
dissolved in water, heat the whole to 
100** C. (212* F.), and keep it at a full 
boil for about then mmutes. Then 
allow to settle, siphon off the clear 
liquid, drain the residue on a strainer, 
and evai>orate the liquid in a vacuum 
apparatus to a thick extract. Finally 
evaporate the latter in small portions 
to dryness. 

The product is a light yellowish to 
reddish-brown, somewhat hygroscopic 
lamellar powder, readily soluble in 
water to a nearly clear liquid. It has 
an a^^reeable, sweet taste and is rich in 
protein bodies. 

The directions for making this val- 
uable preparation are, in the main, the 
same which were published by Liebig, 
about twenty years ago, for making 
his '* infantas soup." But, while the 
latter was in liqmd form, quickly be- 
coming acid and not keeping over 
twenty-four hours, and moreover its 
preparation on a small scale was not 
alwayssuccessful, theprocessof Qehe& 
Co., of Dresden, fumisnes a preparation 
of uniform quality and of almost un- 
limited keeping (jualities, if properly 
preserved. It differs from the so- 
called ''infonts' fiour (kindermehl), " 
which is fiiuch in use, by not contain- 
ing either milk, eggs, sugar, or imdis- 
solved starch. 

The same firm also furnishes a pid- 
verulent extract of malt of a whitish, 
and a pulverulent extract of legum- 



^Bztraot from the following important work, 
containing dascriptioDS, definitions, working formu- 
las, methods of assaying and testing, etc., for all 
important medicinal cnide substances, chemicals 
and pharmaceutiaUs not officinal in the new Ger- 
man PharmaoopoBia. The title ifi: Supplement ku 
der gweiten Atiffobe der Fharmaoopceia Qer- 
manJeo. JVr ApoiKeker^ Aertte^ Medidnol-Be' 
amte,Drogisten, von DR. B. Hibsoh, Apotheker, 
8vo. Berlin, 1888. 
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inouB seeds, of a yellowish color, 
both prepaim by a process similar 
to the above. Hie chief constituents 
of these three dietary substances, 
so valuable both for childven and con- 
valescents, are the following (accord- 
ing to E. Qeissler). 



CoHVTinmirTB. 



BZTEACT OF 



Whsat 
Flour. 


Malt. 


INOU8 

JSmmbs. 


86.50 


88.50 


77.00 


25.06 


82.02 


28.08 


60.05 


56.00 


47.05 


0.61 


0.42 


2.00 


6.58 


7.02 


18.45 


2.10 


1.64 


5.80 


0.81 


0.55 


0.88 


0.20 


0.22 


0.80 


4.06 


2.02 


1.95 



Carbohydrates, sol- 
uble 

Among them sagar. 
«« ** dextrin 

Carbohydrates, in- 
soluble 

Protein bodies 

Salts 

Phosphoric acid.... 

Fats 

Water 



Eau de Cologne.'*' 

From Dr. Hirsch's new Supi)lement 
to the Grerman Pharmacopoeia (see 
page 73), we quote the following pas- 
sage: 

Qood Elau de Cologne (Spiritus odor- 
atus) should have an agreeable, re- 
freshing and lasting odor in which no 
single constituent should be promi- 
nently perceptible. Nevertheless, after 
the other aromatic constituents have 
passed off, the presence of ^ood oil of 
neroli usually remains, which is not 
objectionable. After the oils are dis- 
solved, the alcoholic solution should be 
diluted so far, that a further small ad- 
dition of water will quickly cause opa- 
lescence. In this way the real perfume 
comes out more prominently and is less 
obscured by the alcohol. The dilution 
may be effected by uxiter to incipient 
opalescence, or in place of it, a little 
fresh milk may be used. The latter in- 
corporates a small amoimt of fat into 
the liquid, and the presence of the fat 
causes the odorous substances to be 
less rapidlv volatilized than would 
otherwise be the ccuse. Eau de Cologne 
should also be entirely or, at least, 
nearly colorless, for which reason many 
subject it to distillation. This has, 
however, the disadvant^Ke that a con- 
siderable portion of the ous fails to pass 
over, and is therefore wasted. A prin- 
cipal condition to obtain a good pre- 
paration is, that the oils and the alco- 
nol must be the very best that can be 
obtained. The following is a synopsis 
of some f ormulflB : 
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Oil of Bergamot. . . 

" Cloves 

" Cinnamon. . 

" Orange*.... 

*' Lemon 

•• Neroli 

" Lavender... 

'* Rosemary.. 

•• Thyme 

Tinct. of Musk 

Alcohol 

Acetic Ether 

Dist. Water 

Oranfl» Flower W.. 

Rose Water 

Fresh milk 

Total 



ii 


o°3 


^l 


^3 


18 


""l6 


1 




1 




2 




4 


8 


2 


4 


4 


4 


2 


8 


2 




1 




2400 


800 

a 



^ 



158 



2487J1000 



90 
1.5 
1.2 

80 

15 

1.5 

0.8 

8 

3780 



180 
180 



15 



8 
4 
4 

8 



1000 



1089 



18 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1250 



140 
148 



^Macerate eight da3rs, then distil off 
4,000 parts. 

Analysis of Condensed Milk. 

It will be of interest to many of our 
readers, who handle or have to exam- 
ine condensed milk, to be able to com- 
pare the remits of an analvsismade 
Dy Professor Fresenius vnth those made 
by chemists in this coimtry and pub- 
lished in tlus joiunal some years ago. 

Professor Fresenius found a sample 
of Swiss unsweetened condensed milk 
to contain the following constituents : 



Butter 10.87 

Albumen 1.27 

Casein 10.65 

Milk sugar 14.26 

Inorgamc substances 2.36 

Total solids 39.41 

Water 60.59 



100.00 
According to report, the factory 
where this milk is condensed, is very 
particular in not allowing the milk to 
DC handled or touched after it is re- 
ceived. AU the operations are con- 
ducted in pans thoroughly scoured 
with sand and hot water, and after- 
wards submitted to the action of hi^h- 
pressure steam. There is no addition 
of any preservative except an extreme- 
ly sniaU proportion of borax, amount- 
ing to perhaps 0.2 grain per gaUon of 
original milK, the keeping properties 
of the condensed mUk being mainly 
dependent upon three things: 

1. The extreme cleanliness observed 
in its manufacture. 

2. The heating of the milk to a very 
considerable temperature after con- 
densation. 

3. The careful packing and soldering 
in air-tight tin cans. 

The morganic constituents were 
found by Professor Fresenius to be the 
following: 

• IN IN 

d.M PARTS. 100 PARTS. 

Borax 0.630 26.69 

Soda 0.266 10.86 

Lime 0.643 28.01 

Magnesia 0.057 2.41 

Oxide of iron — traces, traces. 

Phosphoric acid. . . 0. 669 28. 36 

Sulphuric acid .... 0.049 2.08 

Chlorine 0.202 8.56 

• 

2.406 101.95 
Less oxygen 0.046 1.95 

2.36 100. 
—The Analyst, IBgS, 171. 



Bundake and Bundakine. 

DT7NDAK& (doundak^) is the name of 
a tree found at the west coast of 
Africa. Its bark, which is employed hy 
the natives of the Rio Nunez as a febri- 
fuge, has an orange-red color, a 
stronjgly bitter taste, and is formed of 
a series of layers which are easily sep- 
arated from each other. Venturini 
has obtained from it a substance sup- 
posed bv him to be identical with sau- 
cin, ana Engel has suspected that it 
contains an alkaloid. 

Bochefontaine, F^ris, and Marcus 
have lately studied the physiological 
effects of tne bark. 

They have extracted from it a yel- 
lowish substance, crystallizing in 
rhomboeders, of a bitter taste, smuble 
in water and in- alcohol, and of an al- 
kaline reaction. Thej consider it an 
alkaloid, and have named it dunda- 
kine (doundakine). 

The physiolo^cal effects show that 
the bark contains a toxic substance 
producing a condition resembling cat- 
alepsy. The most prominent feat- 
ure of the intoxication is the retarda- 
tion and arrest of respiration, even 
while the heart-beats continue to be 
regular: finally the heart becomes 
gradually arrested, and death super- 
venes. 

The arrow-poison of the natives of 
the Rio Nunez appears to contain the 
active principle of dimdake bark.— 
Ripert. de Pharm.^ January, 1884, 

Cresotic or Homosalioylio Aoid. 

This substance, which is obtained 
from kreeol-sodium in the same man- 
ner as salicylic acid is obtained from 
phenol-sodium (by heating in a current 
of carbonic acid gas), has been found 
to be as powerful an antiseptic as sali- 
cylic acid, and even to exceed both the 



latter and also quinine in its power of 
lowering, and keeping low, febrile 
tem^rature. This effect is said to be 
obtainable by doses of 6 to 8 grammes 
(75 to 120 grains) of the sodium salt of 
the acid (natrium cresotinicum, creso- 
tate of sodium, homosalicylate of 
sodium). The experiments so far con- 
ducted with this substance, however, 
are not sufficient in number, nor has 
the salt been always available of suf- 
ficient purity to form a conclusive 
judgment. — Pharm. Zeit 

Fhenolborio Add. 

This is an antiseptic recently brought 
into use. It appears in form of crystal- 
line needle-groups of a feebly acid 
character, which are but little soluble 
in cold, but easily so in hot water, al- 
cohol, and ether. It is said to possess 
even stronger antiseptic properties 
than phenolitself . [Accordmg to our 
experience, this claim is usually made 
for each new antiseptic introduced.— 
Ed. a. D.] It has a mildly-aromatic 
taste, an agreeable, marjoram-like 
odor, and, even when taken undiluted 
in form of powder, causes neither 
burning, nor caustic or irritating ef- 
fects on the mucous membrane. At 
the same time, doses of 1 gramme 
cause ringing in the ears, vertigo, 
slight headache, and inclination to 
sleep. It also lowers the temperature 
of the body in febrile affections. — 
Pharm. Zeit 



Morgan's Beduoed Iron. 

This kind of reduced iron isprep^tred 
in the following manner: 259 gm. of 
ferrocyanide of potassium are dried 
until all water of crystallization is ex- 
pelled, then finely powdered and grad- 
ually mixed with 125 gm. of washed 
and powdered ferric oxide and 90 gm. 
of pure, dried carbonate of sodium. 
The mixture is thrown, in small quan- 
tities at a time, into a crucible heated 
above a duU-red heat, and the heat 
finally continued until no more effer- 
vescence is observed. The mass is 
allowed to cool in the crucible, then 
taken out, powdered, and put into a 
large vessel, where it is waiahed with 
disulled water until the washings are 
no longer rendered cloudy hy nitrate 
of silver, that is, imtil no more cyanide 
is present. The powder is collected 
upon a filter and dried as rapidly as 
possible in order to prevent a protract- 
ed contact with the air. This form of 
reduced iron, if kept in well-closed 
vessels, keeps for a long time unal- 
tered. 

It is a fine, dark-eray powder, com- 
pletely soluble in hydrochloric acid 
with strong effervescence. —Farm. Ital. 
and Phami, Post. 



Mouth-Washes. 

The British Journal of Dental Sci- 
ence recommends the following mouth- 
washes for the use of sick persons 
whose teeth and gums often oecome 
unhealthy through insufficient nour- 
ishment, medicines, or want of cleans- 
ing :— One part permanganate of potash 
to 100 to 150 parts of water, to which can 
can be added some cai];iphor,as the me- 
tallic taste is disagreeable ; or, a solution 
of boracic acid one in 20 or 30; or the 
following: tinct. of benzoin, 10 parts; 
tannic acid, 20 parts; alcohol, 30 parts; 
oil of peppemunt, a sufficiency. Put 
10 to 20 drops in a glass of water. 



Adulterated Oil of Cassia.— William 
Saunders, of London, Canada, has 
lately found in market samples con- 
taining thirty to fifty per cent of a 
mixture consisting of about four parte 
of castor oil to one of alcohol.— Pftarwi. 
Record^ 
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The Young Leaves of the Lime. 

AcooRDiNQ to a correepondent of the 
Tropical Agriculturaliat of Ceylon, 
these leaves have a pleasant, sweet, 
mucilaginous taste, it eaten raw or 
boiled asavegetable.or used as a salad, 
and he adds that he and his family 
have BO used them for years. — I^utrm. 

I3ry Sulphuric Add. 
VoRSTER Oruenbero, a German 
chemist, has Bug^;ested that, to facili- 
tate transportatiOD, the infusorial 
earth called kieaelguhr used for the ab- 
sorption of nitroglycerin may be 
similarly used with sulphuric acid, of 
which it will take up three times its 
own weight. In this condition, it may 
safely be transported in containers 
of wood or iron lined with lead. For 
many punKwee it can be used in this 
form, and. after the removal of the 
acid, the kieselguhT may be washed, 
dried, and used again. It imparta no 



IM a recent number of the Pharma- 
ceutieche HandelMatt (No. 8) an ap- 
paratus for chopping roots and herbs 
IS described, which may be of intereet 
to some of our readers, although we 
suspect that rooet of them would prefer 
to use a mechanical chopper rather 
than to expend a considerable amount 
of elbow-grease. 

The chopping machine consists of a 
iron box into which a chopping board is 
laid, and upon this the artidee to be 
comminuted. The chopping knives are 
fastened into the face of a Holder with 
a long, hollow handle, which may be 
made more or less heavy by filling with 
sand or lead, accordiig to the stren^h 
of the user. The knives can be easily 
detached, for grinding. The appara- 
tus is made and sold by A. Zemsch, of 
Wiesbaden. 



A BTew Be^ent fbr Nitric Add. 

If a liquid holding in solution ni- 
trates is mixed with a few drops of 
paratoluidine sulphate, and superstra- 
tifled with sulphuric acid, there appears 
at the boundary of the two hquids an 
intense red coloration, which passe6 
into a dark yellow only after a consid- 
erable time. Crude aniline may be 
used instead of pure paratoluidine. 
The red coloration can be recognized 
in fiuida containing f^ nitric acid. 
The reaction is less sensitive than that 
obtained with brucine and diphenyl- 
amine, but it has the advantage of 
producing a different color (blue) witti 
chloric, Dromic, iodic chromic, and 
permanganic acids. It can also be 
used for distinguishing nitric from 
nitrous acid, since it produces with 
the latter a yellow coloration which 
gradually passes into red.— A. Lohoi, 
m Oaz. Chim. 

B«moval of Silver Stains &om 
Marble. 

It will be remembered that the mag- 
nificent marble statue of Liebig, er©^ 
ed in Munich, was wantonly bespat- 
tered during one night of last fall with 
a hquid which left innumerable brown 
and black spots and streaks upon it. 
All efforts to find out the perpetrator 
of the outrage remained in vain. At 
first it was supposed that the statue 
was permanently ruined, but a com- 
nui<sion was sutisequently appointed, 
consisting of Professors at von Pet- 
tenkofer, Ad. Baeyer, uidClem. Zim- 
mermann, for the purpose of examin- 
ing the stains and report on some 
method for their removal. These 
gentlemen succeeded in ascertaining 
ttie nature of the stains, which turned 



out to be duo to nitrate of silver and 
perman»uiate of potassium. And it 
was not long before they discovered a 
method by means of which the stains 
could be completely removed. This 
consisted in converting the metal in 
the stains into a sulphide and removing 
this afterwards by cyanide of potas- 
sium. Both recently prepared as well 
as dried sulphide of silver is easily dis- 
solved by the cyanide; sulphide of 
manganese, however, requires a consid- 
erable time, but is also completely dis- 
solved. 

The stains were fliBt coated with a 
magma made from ground porcelain- 
clay and sulphide of ammonium, which 
was renewed once after twenty-four 
hours. After forty-eight hours this 
was removed, the spots washed with 
water, and then a m^i;ma apphed 
which was composed of l£e same clay 
mixed with concentrated solution of 
cyanide of potassium. This was several 
times removed, and finally the whole 
stain disappeared. In some cases the 
applications had to be several times re- 
peated. But finally, on December 13th 
(about tweuty-thre© days after b^in- 
ning the work), the statue appefu^ 
agam in its original spotless beauty. 



WEI8' SAFETY ATTACHMENT FOR 
THERMOMETERS. 



mometers are acci- 
dentally broken is a 
subject for constant 
complaint on the part 
of physicians. Not 
long smce a series of 
letters relating to it 
was published in the 
Medical Record, and 
many plans were sug- 
gested for avoiding 
such losses. One (u 
the simplest and at 
the same time most 
attractive appliaucea 
to accompush this 
end is the safety-case 
made by Albert A. 
Weis, of 80 Nassau 
8treet, consisting of a 
gilt case and chain 
with a safety-pin for 
attachment to the 
vest. The thermom- 
eter is cemented W a 
Bcrew-cap which se- 
cures it in the case 
when it is not in use. 
The whole thing is 
attractive in appear- 
ance and should find 
a read^ sale among 
practising physi- 



Antibaotarid. 

This is an antisep- 
tic patented in Qer- 
many by Aschmann. 
It is prepared by dis- 
solving S38 gms. of 
borax and 198 gms. of grape sugar in a 
little water as possible, adding 124 gm. 
of boric acid and evaporating until IJie 
mass congeals on coohng. 

A similar preparation, introduced 
some time ago, is glaciaiin (see New 
Reu., 1883, 35). 



Gum Kauri.— Intelligence has been 
received from New C3aledonia that the 
French Government recently granted 
to Mr. Adolphus Oppienheimer, of Alk- 
land, the right and monopoly for ton 
years te dig for and export kauri gum 
from New Caledonia, where he had 
discovered two extensive gum fields, 
yielding excellent hard loiuri ; also 
several rich chrome and cobalt mines, 
and obtained couceesionB for working 
the same. 



Labelling Stook Bottles. — A 'corre- 
spondent recommends the following 
plan of marlring stock botUes, as for 
instance, in the case of tincture of 
capsicum: 

U. 8. P. 1880. 

Tracr. Capbioi 

W. B. 80 ox. av. 

W.P. 25 " " 

W. T. 45 " " 

W. B. signifies weight of bottle ; W. P., 

wei^t of percolate, and W. T., total 

weight Once done, it never requires 

repetition, so long as the bottle laste. 

Green Ink. — Two ounces copper ace- 
tate may be boiled with 1 ounce of 
potassium bitartrate in 8 ounces of 
water, until the solution is reduced to 
one-half of its original bulk. To be 
filtered through cloth. 

Treatment of Wart«. — Two French 
doctors have stated that they have 
cured waris by the internal administra- 
tion of twelve-grain doses of calcined 
magnesia. They cannot explain the 
action of the medicine. 

Inoense.— The Chemist and Druggist 
states that the following was the for- 
mula known to be used in a large 
Roman Catholic church -. Benzoin and 
storax, of each, 4 oz. ; labdanum and 
myrrh, of each, 6 oz. ; cascarilla, 3 oz. ; 
oil of cinnamon, 8 mi niTTm ; oils of la- 
vender and bergamot, of each, SO min- 
ims; oilof clovee, 10 minims; mii and 
pa^ through a coarse sieve. 

Oxyline is the name adopted by the 
holder of patent 289,100, fora "substi- 
tute " for cacao butter. It consists, ac- 
cording to the season of the year, of 
varying proportions of oleomargarine 
Bto<^, oleomargarine stearine, and 
stearine aerived from vegetable fats or 
oils. The inventor says that he has 
been mEinufacturing this compound for 
the use of confectioners for nearly ten 
^ears, and that it is used extensively 
m place of butter of cacao derived from 
chocolate. 

Solubility of Benaoat« of Ammonium. 
Neutral benzoato of ammonium, is 
said to be soluble in 5 times its wei^t 
of water, and 38 times ite weight of 
alcohol, at 16° C. (69° F.). Boiling wa- 
ter dissolves almost 80J£, and boiling 
"alcohol 13j< of ite weight of the neutral 
salt. The acid salt is reported to be 
much lees soluble. When by keeping 
ite ammonia has escaped ana the salt 
has become acid, carefully saturate 
with ammonia. 

To Bender Dress Materials Unin- 



TtniQSTATE of soda has been the mate- 
rial most frequently employed to ren- 
der light fabrics uninnammable ; it 
fulfils the purpose admirably, but its 
high cost has been an objection to ite 
use. Patera's formulee have stood 
successfully frequent trials of tlieir 
efficacy. One of these preparations is 
made by dissolvinK 3 parte by weight 
of biborate of soda, and Zi parte of 
sulphate of magnesia, in 20 parte of 
water. Fabrics soaked in this solution 
become coated with a borate of magne- 
sia, which is insoluble in hot or cold 
water, and is a good resistant of fire. 
The other preparation is a mixture of 
sulphate of ammonia with sulphate of 
lime, or gypsum, in proportions of 1 
part of sulphate of ammonia with i 
parte of gy^^um. The gypsum is said 
to form with the ammonium a double 
sulphate which has not the disagreeable 
properties of the ammonia-salt. The 
action of this preparation seems to be 
twofold— first, in coating the fibres of ' 
the material to be protected, and also 
in the production, when the material 
is brou^t to a red beat, of volatile 
ammonia, which tends to smother 
flame. — Br. Med. Jour. 
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QUEKIES & AI<rSWERS. 

QuerieafoT which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 5th of the 
month, and must %n every case be 
accompanied by the nameand address 
of the writer. Unless special instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query, the initials of the corresponr 
dent vnU be quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

When asking for information respect- 
ing an unusual or proprietary cowr 
pound, always accompany the query 
with all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when it 
can conveniently be done, send a 
specimen of the iabel. 



No. 1,258.— Aconite Species (Mat. 
Med.). 

Whether the aconite leaves and root 
of commerce are all collected from 
Aconitum Napdlus, or whether other 
species are occasionallv made to con- 
tribute toward the stock, is a question 
wluch has occupied the attention of 
several investigators. It is probable 
that at least most of the aconite root 
at present used is reallv obtained from 
Napellus ; as regards tne herb, there is 
much more chance for admixture. 

The first one who used aconite as a 
remedy and carefully observed its 
therapeutic effects was Dr. Stoerk, of 
Vienna (about 1762): it is, however, 
pretty certain that the species he ex- 
perimented with was Aconitum neo- 
montanum. In the Berlinisches Jahr- 
buchfUr die Pharmacie, f. 1796 (16mo, 
Berlin, 1796), p. 129, Prof . Willdenow 
makes the following remarks on this 
subject, which will even now be of in- 
terest, and which we translate here, as 
the original is not easily accessible : 

** Various botanists have disputed 
over the question whether the aconite 
used by Stoerk was A, Napellus or A, 
Cammarum. I myself believe that 
fchere is but little therapeutic difference 
between all the species of A. which 
have blue flowers. This much I know 
for certain, that neither about Berlin 
nor in many other localities in Germany 
is there any A, Napellus to be found 
growing, nor any A. Cammarum even 
ui gardens. In the latter A, neomonta- 
num is held for A. Napellus, and A, 
tauricum tor A, Cammarum, Both of 
these si)ecies have been used with good 
effect in lieu of A. NapeUus, The lat- 
ter is but seldom met with in Germany 
[It is much more common at present.— 
Ed. a. D.J, being confined to the high 
mountains of Switzerland and Southern 
Europe, and also growing in Sweden. 
Since the other species of A. may re- 
place the Napellus without detriment, 
and apothecaries are everjrwhere re- 
quired to keep the herb in stock, it 
would be imjust to insist on the em- 
ployment of the Napellus exclusively, 
since the difference can scarcely be de- 
tected by any one not a good l>otanist. 
Besides, it should be stated that 
Stoerck^s aconite, as well as that which 
Jacquin considered to be the Napellus, 
are in reality A, neomontanum,^ 

No. 1,259.— Ethereal Tincture of 
Iodine, Magendie's (Dr. & Ph.). 

This IS a solution of 4 grains of iodine 
in 1 fluidrachm of ether^ which was 
recommended by Magendie as a rem- 
edy in scrofulous and neuralgic affec- 
tions, in doses of 4 to 10 drops several 
times daily. 

No. 1,260.— Dyeing of Billiard-Balls 

(P.). 
A recently-published {Pharm, 2^t.) 

formula is as follows : 

Place the ball for one minute in 
water, so that it is covered by the lat- 
ter. The water should have first been 
mixed with 10 drops of nitric acid. It 
is then taken out, washed, dipped for 
one minute into a hot decoction of 
cochineal, then washed with water and 



dried. The decoction of cochineal is 
prepared by boiling 5 gm. (75 grains) 
of groimd cochineal in 500 cc, (17 fl. 
ozs.) of water, with addition of 0.5 gm. 
(7i grains) of stannous chloride (proto- 
chloride of tin), in a copper vessel. If 
the color is too light, use 10 gm. of 
cochineal and 1 gm. of the tm-salt, 
make a decoction, and dye the ball as 
before. 

According to another statement, the 
ball should be placed for 10 to 20 min- 
utes into diluted nitric acid (1 in 32)', 
then well washed, and treated for 10 to 
20 minutes witii a solution of stannous 
chloride (1 in 200). Next it is placed 
for 10 minutes into a boiling solution 
of carmine (1 in 200), to which a httle 
ammonia has been added. The addi- 
tion of tartaric acid toward the end of 
the boiling, produces a scarlet tint. 

When cola, the ball should be rubbed 
with a little linseed oil. 

No. 1.261.— Camphor-Ioe (Y.) 
Try tne following: 

Almond Oil, exp 16 ozs. 

Bose-Water 16 " 

White Wax 1 oz. 

Spermaceti 1 ** 

Camphor 2 ozs. 

Oil oi Rosemary 1 oz. 

Melt together at a moderate heat the 
oil, wax, and spermaceti, and dissolve 
the camphor m the mixture. Then 

gradually add the rose-water, stirring 
riskly and constantly until the mix- 
ture IS cool, and then continue the 
stirring until it has become uniformly 
soft and creamy. 

No. 1,262.— Cod-Liver Oil Mixtures 
(V. E. S.). 

The cod-liver oil mixtures of the 
London hospitals, which are those we 
presume you refer to in your commu- 
nication, are thus given by Squire: 

Mistura Old MorrhiuB. 

Cod-liver oil 1 3 , lime-water 1 3 ; one 
dose (St. Mary's). 

Cod-liver oil i 3 , comp. tinct. of gen- 
tian 5 m, lime-water to 1 3 (Univer- 
sity). 

Mistura OleiMorrhuoe Amara, 
Cod-liver oil 1 3 , Tr. of Calumba 15 m, 
lime-water 1 3 (St. Mary's). 

Mistura Olei MorrhucB cum Ferro, 
Cod-liver oil 1 ^ , ceurbonate potass, i 
gr., wine of iron 1 1 ; dose 2 3 (St. 
Mary's). 

Mistura Olei MorrhiUB cum Potassa, 
Cod-liver oil 6 3 , solution of potassa 40 
HI, stronger water of ammonia 2 ni, 
oil of cassia 1 ni, syrup 2 3 (con- 
sumption). 

Mistura Olei MorrhuoB iVceparato. 
Cod-Uver oil 6 3 , stronger water of am- 
monia 2 HI, oil of cassia 1 ni, syrup 
2 3 (consumption). 

No. 1,263.— Patent Preserving Salt 
(Altoona). 

We have made inquiries in reference 
to the article you mention, and have 
come to the conclusion that it is likely 
to be a substance patented, some years 
ago, in Germany by the chemical fac- 
tory **Eisenbuettel" in Brunswick 
(Grerm. Pat. No. 18,545), imder the 
name of ^^Eisenbuetteler Conserve- 
Salz " (Eisenbuetteler Preserving Salt). 
Dr. Hager, in his Praaeis, specks very 
favorably of this, and even recom- 
mends pnarmacists to keep it in stock 
and to sell it. He says : 

''The chemical factory Eisenbuettel 
in Brunswick furnishes this salt in 
elegant tin-boxes, with double cover. 
The lower or inner cover is perforated 
like a sieve, so that the meat or other 
substance to be preserved may be uni- 
formly sprinkled by the salt, which is 
in form of a powder. Its constituents 
are phosphate and chloride of sodium, 
nitrate and sulphate of potassium, 
boric acid, etc. It is used by uniformly 
sprinkling with it all of the surface, as 
well as any interior cavities of the 
meat. For two poimds of the latter, 
about four to twelve gm. (one-eighth 



to three-eighths oz.), or one to three 
teaspoonf uis are suflacient. Before use, 
the meat is to be washed, which is 
easily done, as the powder is quite 
soluble. Milk may be preeervea un- 
changed by addmg one gm. (fif- 
teen grs.) to one utre (one quart). 
Further information may l>e obtained 
from the finn direct. 

No. 1,264.— Preparation of Butyric 
Ether (F. E.). 

Butyric ether, which is used in tlie 
preparation of several artificial flavor- 
mg extracts, can probably l>e purchas- 
ed at a lower figure than it 'would cost 
to make it, per pound, on the small 
scale. Still, if you wish to make it 
yourself, we will give you a. f e^v for- 
mulae from our files. By the ^'^^y? ^-^^ 
commercial butyric ether, soidf for 
flavoring, is usually a mixture of va 
rious ethers, chiefly outyric. It depends 
greatly upon the process by wliicn it is 
made, and also on the use to wliich it 
Is to be put. 

1. From Butyric Acid. — ^Mix slowly 
4 parts of butyric acid, 4 parts of alco- 
hol, and 2 parts of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. The butyric etlier sepa- 
rates as an oily layer, which is removed 
by a pipette, wasned with water, and 
mixed with a httle chalk to neutralize 
free acid. It is then digested with 
chloride of calcium and aistilled. If 
wanted quite pure, this must be re- 
peated. When diluted, the product 
nas a pleasant, pine-apple like odor. 

2. F^rom Butter-Soap.— This is pre- 
pared by mixing in a retort 10 parts of 
finely cut butter-soap, 5 parts of 90^ 
alcohol, heating imtil solution is effect- 
ed, then adding a mixture of 4 parts of 
alcohol, and 10 of sulphuric acid, and 
distilling, first vnth a very gentle neat. 
The product is purified as in No. 1. It 
is very aromatic, different from No. 1, 
and contains other ethers besides bu- 
tyric. 

3. From St. John's Bread. — St. 
John's bread (Ceratonia Siliqua) con- 
tains butyric acid ready formed, and 
butyric ether is sometimes prepared 
from it by subjecting it to fermenta- 
tion and afterwards distilling the mass. 
Yet the method is circimistantial, and 
only available where the crude mate- 
rial can be had at a very low price. 

No. 1,266.— Non-O-umming Oil (Ul- 
tra). 

One of the best non-gumming oils, 
suitable for watches, rifies, and fine 
machinery in general, is that obtained 
from the jaw of the porpoise (Porpoise 
Jaw Oil), which may be occasionally 
had in moderate quantites, in some of 
the New England fishing towns. Other 
oils, such as that extracted from the 
wings of sea-gulls, etc., etc., have also 
been highly extolled, but the supply 
could never become equal to the de- 
mand. 

A very ^ood machine oil is said to be 
preparea in the following manner: 

CabaUme Oil 6 parts. 

PureOUve Oil 6 ** 

White RosiQ on 10 ** 

Purified Petroleum. . . 4 ** 

Caballine oil is obtained from the 
neck of tjie horse. The oHve oil must 
be winter strained. The White Rosin 
Oil (called in Germany Cod-ol) is pre- 
pared from crude, heavy rosin oil, by 
saponification ana distillation. It must 
be as clear and colorless as water. 
The above mixture of oils is much used 
for fine machines, clocks, telegraph- 
instruments, etc., etc. 

In general, all oils which are ex- 
tracted from bones possess the pro- 
perty of retaining their fluidity even 
when exposed to cold. There seems 
to be, however, some difference in this 
respect, between animals Uving in cold 
climateMsand those accustomed to heat 
inasmuch as the oil extracted from the 
bones of the former appears to bear a 
much greater decree of cold than the 
latter. We shoiud, therefore, suppose 
that the oil extracted from the bones 
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of the seal, sea-lion, etc., which could 
be obtained in considerable Quantity, 
would form an excellent article. 

No. 1,266.— EoBin (Shoshone). 

This important and handsome red 
coloring matter was discovered by 
C^uro in 1873, and marks the beginning 
of a new era in the aniline color indus- 
try. At the time when it was first put 
on the market, its manufacture was 
kept secret, because the patent-laws 
then in force were defective. The in- 
genuity of experts on this field of or- 
ganic chemistry (Gnehm, and A. W. 
Hofmann) soon found out the mys- 
tery. 

In a former volume of this journal 
(New Bem., 1880, 269) we explained 
the chemical constitution of resorcin. 
By referring to this article, it will be 
seen that resorcin is a derivative of 
benzol (CtHt), in which thetwohydro- 

rns in the meta-position (Nos. 1 and 
, are replaced by hydroxyL* Next it 
may be stated that another derivative 
of benzol, discovered in 1836 by Lau- 
rent, but not fully understood until 
long af terw£a*ds, is phtalic acid. This is, 
however, not manufactured by starting 
from benzol, but from naphthaline. It 
may be regarded as benzol in which 
the two hydrogens in the ortho-position 
(Nos. 1 and 2) are replaced by carboxyl 
(COOH or CO.H).' Phtalic acid may 
be converted by heating into phtahc 
anhydride, water being eliminated ; 
see Note 3, where it will be seen that 
the two hydrogens and one oxygen of 
the 2 carboxyls have dropped out. 

By heating resorcin ana phtaUc an- 
hyctride together at a temperature of 
200° C, a new substance, fluorescein, is 
produced, and 2 molecules of water are 
eliminateii. 

2(C6H4H.2HO) + C.H4C0.C0 = 
resorcin phtalic anhydride 

= CmHmO. + 2HiO 
fluorescein water 

To explain the constitution assigned 
to fluorescein would IcEid here too far. 
We will only add that this body has 
the property of imparting a magnifl- 
cent greeniflh-yeUow fluorescence to 
water containing an alkali. 

Finally, by treating fluorescein with 
bromine, 4 atoms of nydrogen are re- 
placed by bromine, and eosin (CsoHb- 
Br40») is produced. 

(>ne part of fluorescein is stirred in 
about 8 parts of alcohol and gradually 
mixed with 1.1 part of bromine. To 
the mixture another 1.1 part of bro- 
mine is gradually added, whereby the 
new substance, tetrogbromfluorescein^ 
or commercially called eoaine, is sepa- 
rated as a crystalline precipitate which 
is washed first with alcohol and then 
with water, imtil the washings cease 
to be acid. 

Eosin is a bibasic acid, the alkali 
salts of which are soluble in water. 
The water-soluble eosin of the market 
is usually the potassiiun, sometimes 
the sodium salt, and appears as a red- 
dish-brown powder of slight metallic 
luster. 

No. 1,267.— Eosin Ink (Shoshone). 

To make a good, quick-drying red 
ink from eosin, take — 
Eosin (best, water- 
soluble) 120 grains. 

Alcohol 2 fl. oz. 

Mucilage 1 fl. oz. 

Water, enough to 

make 16 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the eosin in about 12 fluid- 
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ounces of water, a small portion of 
this being poured, hot, upon upon the 
eosine contained in a bottle. Next add 
the £Jcohol, and shake; finally, add 
the mucilage and enough water to 
make 1 pint. 

No. 1,268.— Hyosyomine and Hyos- 
cine (X.). 

We have have recently had occasion 
to read a letter from a physician in 
which he complains of naving failed 
to obtain results with doses of hyos- 
cyamine as large as one-fourth grain. 
Smce this matter is of some importance, 
and quite a number of our readers are 
interested in it, we will briefiy state 
here our experience. 

Up to about three or f oiu: years ago, 
the nyoscyamine (or sulphate of hyos- 
cyamme) of the market, which was 
made by Merck, Schuchardt, Tromms- 
dorff, and a few other Grerman 
houses, waa in form of a brown, ex- 
tract-like mass. It was of very variable 
and uncertain composition, and, al- 
though the dose was occasionally 
stated to be not over about one-twentv- 
f ourth of a grain, yet it could generally 
be ^ven in doses of one-ei^htn to one- 
hall grain without producing danger- 
ous symptoms. After Prof. Laden- 
burg, of Kiel, had undertaken the 
chemical study of the solanaceous 
alkaloids, he found, in the course of 
time, that hyoscyamus contained at 
least two alkaloids, one of which is 
hyoscyamine and is crystallizable, 
while the other remained inthe mother- 
water left after thecrystallizationof the 
former, and was, at least by itself and 
as then known, imcrystallizable. This 
latter alkaloid he named hyoacine. It 
has the same ultimate constitution as 
hyoscyamine, but is not identical (at 
least chemically) with the latter. 

When he had succeeded in isolating 
the pure crystallized hyoscyamine, 
whicn succeeded only by converting it 
first into the gold salt and then again 
separating it from the latter, the pure 
alkaloid came in use in medicine. In 
the experience of physicians in the 
pubUc nospitals of New York, its use 
was, however, found to be accom- 
panied by varying results, which could 
finally be ascribed partly to its rather 
difficult solubility, and the ease with 
which undissolved portions of the 
minute Quantity employed each time 
could be lost or overlooked when mak- 
ing a hypodermic solution. The sul- 
phate of the pure alkaloid was next 
tried, but here another difficulty 
presented itself. Namely, quite a 
quantity of the white alkaloid hyos- 
cyamine hanpened to be put on the 
market labelled '* Sulphate of Hyos- 
cyamine" which, on examination, 
turned out not to contain any sulphuric 
acid at all, but to be merely the al- 
kaloid itself. How this blunder could 
have arisen we fail to imderstand ; but 
it was made in the factory in Europe, 
and we still preserve a specimen of the 
substance. Naturally, this spurious 
sulphate was not any more soluble than 
the alkaloid itself. Next, the pure 
crystallized sulphate of hyoscyamine 
actually made its appearance on the 
market in form oi minute golden- 
glistening crystals, but the price of 
this was double that of the "white," 
semi-crystalline (?) sulphate. This yel- 
lowish, shining sulphate acted very 
promptly in doses of one-sixtieth to 
one-twentieth grain, the larger quan- 
tity being, of course, only given in 
special cases. Its excessive price, how- 
ever, prevented its extensive use. 
About the same time, an ''amorphous 
sulphate of hyoscyamine, " in form of a 
yellowish, or buff-colored, dry, but 
hygroscopic powder, was put on the 
market. On trial, tnis was found al- 
most, if not quite, as active and uni- 
formly reliable as the pure crystals, 
and, £rom that time on, this amorphous 
sulphate has been in constant and in- 
creased demand in the hospitals, par- 
ticularly in the lunatic asylums, where 



it is much reUed on as a nervine seda- 
tive. This amorphous sulphate of 
hyoscyamine, however, is made by 
merely evaporating the mother-water 
from which the hyoscyamine has been 
separated to dryness (after addition 
of sulphuric acid to convert the al- 
kaloid into sulphate). It therefore 
contains : 1st. the new alkaloid hyoscine 
discovered by Ladenburg; 2(1, the 
remaining traces of hyoscyamine: 
3d, possibly some other alkaloidal 
body not yet studied. At all events, 
hyoscine constitutes its main portion. 
Tne sulphate of hyoscine, even when 

gure, does not crystallize. There are, 
owever^ several well-crystallizable 
scdts, /. I., the hydriodate and hydro- 
bromate. 

It has been found that, of all solan- 
aceous alkaloids, hyoscine is closest 
allied, therapeutically, to atropine, 
and even surpassed the latter in its 
power of producing mydriasis, accord- 
ing to the observations of Hirschberg 
(see Centralbl, f. prakt. Aiigenheilk., 
1881, June). 

Ever since the ** amorphous sulphate 
of hyoscyamine — which is the trade- 
name for the sulphate of hyoscine 
above-described — has been used in the 
public hospitals of New York, it has 
given complete satisfaction, and is al- 
together preferred to the pure hyos- 
cyamine. 

No. 1,269.— Liquid for Etching 
Glass. 

As a further answer to Query 1,168 
in our last October number (compare 
also last January number, p. 16), we 
quote the following process communi- 
cated by Dr. M. Muller in the Neueste 
Erfindungen und Erfahrungen : 

Hub together in a porcelain mortar 
equal parts of (non-fuming) hydrofiu- 
oric acid, fiuoride of ammonium, and 
dry sulphate of barium. The latter 
should have been precipitated from a 
solution of chloride of barium by an 
excess of sulphuric acid, washed well 
by decantation, filtered, and dried at 
120° (3. The mixture is then poured 
into a platinum, lead, or rubber vessel, 
and gradually mixed with fuming hy- 
drofluoric acid, while being thoroughly 
stirred with a rod made of one of the 
just-mentioned substances until the 
mag[ma is rather soft. This thickish 
Uquid may be used for writing on glass 
with a steel pen. The etebing takes 
place at once, and leaves very hand- 
some opaque marks. It is advisable 
not to allow the action to continue 
over twenty seconds, as the edges of 
the marks may lose their sharpness. 
If a less strong acid is used, the edges 
are less liable to be jagged, but the 
marks are generally less plain. 

The thick hquia must be kept in 
rubber bottles, or may be kept in glass 
vessels if the latter are coated inside 
with wax or paraffin. The barium 
salt is added to prevent the mass from 
running. It is apt to settle to the bot- 
tom in a dense mass, and must be in- 
corporated by shaking before use. 
Should this be found difficult, some 
lead-shot may be dropped into the 
mixture, and shaken up with it. 

It should always be remembered 
that stropg hydrofluoric acid is apt to 
produce very painful and even dan- 
gerous sores upon the skin. Caution 
should, therefore, be observed in using 
the mixture. [When shaking the bot- 
tle, the hands should be wrapped in a 
towel, and the shaking should be done 
in such a direction that none of the 
Hquid can be thrown into the face.] 

Dr. EhrUch, of (Jorlitz, reports that 
he has had much experience m etohing 
glass and that on one occasion the 
etching Uquid, instead of producing 
the usual oull or opaque marks caused 
the etehed places to hd perfectly trans- 
parent. It was f oima that opaque 
etching is effected only by neutral 
fluoride of ammonium. 

If hydrofluoric acid is evaporated 
(in a lead or platinum capsule, or in 
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an ordinaiy porcelain capsule lined 
with sheet-rubber) after having been 
neutralized with ammonia, the acid salt 
— NH4FI.HFI, is always obtained, since 
a portion of the ammonia is lost by 
evaFK)ration. The neutral salt is only 
obtained if the contents of the capsule 
are repeatedly neutralized with am- 
monia during the evaporation. — 
Pharm. Zeit, No. 5. 

No. 1,270.— Absorbent Cotton 
F. L. Slocum's method is to boil 
the best quality of carded cotton 
batting witn a nve-per-cent solution 
of caustic soda or petassa for a half- 
hour, or imtil the cotton is entirely 
saturated and the alkali has sapom- 
fied all the oily matter naturally 
present in the interior of the fibre. 
Wash thoroughly, pressing out the 
water, and immerse for 15 to 20 
minutes in a flve-per-cent solution of 
chlorinated lime. Wash again, first 
with a little water, and then witn very- 
dilute muriatic acid, and lastly with 
an abundance of pure water. Boil 
again for 15 or 20 mmutes in a five-per- 
cent solution of caustic soda or potassa, 
and wash weU, first in water, and then 
in acidulated water, and finally in pure 
water. Dry rapidly. 

No. 1,271.— BTitrite of Sodium (W. 
D.). 

This correspondent says that he has 
tried to prepare this salt bv a process 
mentioned m Dunglison*s Medical Dic- 
tionary, namely, to heat nitrate of so- 
dium and charcoal to a red heat, until 
the salt becomes white, and then to 
raise the heat so as to melt the salt. 
He cotdd not, however, obtain the salt 
white, not even with the blowpipe, 
and as to melting it, this was out of 
the question altogether. He can only 
get it to a light gray color. He wants 
to know what is at fault, and how to 
test the product. 

Theoretically, the amount of char- 
coal needed tor reducing 100 parts of 
nitrate of sodiiun to nitrite, is almost ex- 
actiy 7 parts : 2NaN03 + C = 2NaN0, 
+ CO9. But the reaction is seldom as 
perfect as the theory would show ; and 
it is always best to use a considerable 
excess of charcoal. Moreover, the char- 
coal should be free from mineral con- 
stituents. Instead of taking charcoal, 
metallic lead or copper, in small frag- 
ments (fine copper wire) maybe taken, 
with better chance of a good result. 
The fused mass finally obtained, par- 
ticularly in the case when charcoal was 
used, must be dissolved in water, fil- 
tered, and evaporated. As a rule, there 
is always some nitrate left unaecom- 
posed, some caustic or carbonated soda 
IS also sometimes produced. The nitrite 
may be freed from nearly all of these 
by dissolving it out with SO^ alcohol. 
If it is wanted absolutely pure, the best 
plan is to digest ^ in a fiask, any desired 
quantity of nitrite of amyl with enough 
of an alcoholic solution of pure caustic 
soda, so as not to decompose the whole 
of the nitrite of amyl. There will finally 
be present: nitrite of sodium, amyhc 
alcohol, imdecomposed nitrite of amyl, 
and the alcohol. Water is now added, 
and the mixture heated on the water- 
bath until all the volatile products are 
dissipated, when the aqueous solution 
may be evaporated to dryness. An 
additional means of purifying would 
be to precipitate the aaueous solution 
of nitrite of sodium witn nitrate of sil- 
ver, which yields nitrite of silver; this 
may be washed, and thereby obtained 
perfectly pure. The purity of any 
given sample of nitrite of sodium may 
be estimated volumetically by titrat- 
ing with a solution of permanganate 
of potassium of known strength, acidu- 
lated with sulphuric acid (see, however, 
on this our last number, p. 53). It may 
also be done, in some cases, Rravimet- 
rically by precipitating the alkaline ni- 
trate in hydro-alcoholic solution with 
nitrate of silver, and weighing the re- 
sulting nitrite of silver. For other 
methods see text-books. 



No. 1,272.— Phosphorus Paste for 
Rate (F. F. K). 

Hager recommends the following, 
which yields a product that may be 
kept, without spoiling, for months, 
is easily prepared, very eagerly eaten 
by rate, and is not liable to produce 
fire. 

The compoimd is prepared from a 
powdered sweetened bread, and a sy- 
rup of phosphorus. 

a. The sweetened bread is baked like 
any other home-made bread, from 
1,000 parte of rye fiour and 200 parts of 
powdered sugar. It is then cut in 
slices, dried, and reduced to a coarse 
powder, which is kept in tin boxes. 

6. The syrup of phosphorus is pre- 
pared by putting into a flint-^lass bot- 
tle of a capacity about one-third larger 
than the volume of the contente, 200 
parte of simple syrup and 50 parts of 
phosphorus. (In place of the 200 parte 
of syrup, a mixture of 100 pai*te, each, 
of syrup and glycerin may be teken.) 
The bottle is placed in a water-bath, 
until the phosphorus is melted. It is 
then corked, wrapped in a cloth, and 
continuously shaken until the syrup is 
cold, when the phosphorus will be 
finely divided. It is kept in a safe 
place, alongside the phosphorus. Before 
use it must be well shaken. 

The rat poison is made by mixing 
about 15 parte of the sweetened bread, 
10 parte of the syrup of phosphorus, 
and 20 parte of water togetner, so as to 
form a thick paste. 

This is spread in pieces of the size of 
a hazelnut upon fresh bread or pieces 
of bacon, ana placed in the way of the 
rate. 

No. 1,273.— Cement for Tablete (C. 
M., Whitestone, N. Y.). 

The adhesive cement now commonly 
used to fasten the edges of the leaves 
forming tebleto of writing paper, is 
composed of gum chicle or Balate gum , 
dissolved in bisulphide of carbon. We 
cannot give the exact proportions and 
we have an impression that the use of 
this compound for such specific pur- 
pose is patented. 

No. 1,274. — ^Purgative Principle of 
Croton Oil (J. F. R.). 

You wiU find an answer to your que- 
ry elsewhere in this number, under the 
title : * * The Purrative and the Vesicat- 
ing Principle of Croton Oil." 

No. 1,275. — Pharmaoeutioal Regis- 
tration in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania (H. C. N., Canada). 

Excepting New York City, and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., no registration is at 
present required of those wishing to 
do business as pharmacistein either of 
the Stetes mentioned. 

Elder Berries. — If the gentleman 
asking for information as to the best 
region for collecting elder berries will 
address Mr. W. A. Hardy, of Lebanon, 
Ohio, he may find it to his advantage. 

Liquor Carbonis Detorgens. 

(Supplement to Query 1,251.) 

Our attention has been drawn to a 
formula published in the Druggists 
Circular for 1870, where it is stated 
that ite composition is said to be as 
foUows: 

Quillaia bark, bruised .4 lbs. 

Alcohol, 655^ 2 gals. 

Heat to boiling and macerate for 
some days in a sand-bath. (The tinc- 
ture is then used to saponify the coal 
tar.) 

Coal ter 32 oz. 

Tincture of Quillaia 76 oz. 

Digest eight days in a water-bath or 
sand-bath, at a moderate temperature, 
occasionally stirring, and filter. 

Hie above is identical with, or at 
least closely related to, Lebeuf s Coal- 
ter saponine, which is made thus: 
Tincture of Quillaia. .24 parte. 

Coal tar 10 ** 

The tincture is made by heating 100 



parte of quillaia bark with 500 parts of 
90^ alcohol, and filtering. 

Information Wanted. 

a. How may '* Indelible Impression 
Paper," for marking linen, ete., with 
nitrate of silver, be prepared? 

b. What is the composition of 

1. Tufft's Asthmahne? 

2. Kennedy^s Medical Discovery? 
2. Swift's Syphilitic Specific? 
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NEW PATEJN"TS. 



[Complete specifications and Ulvstra- 
tions may be obtained of any one or 
more of the following patents by send- 
ing the number^ title, name of pa- 
tenteCy with ttventy-five cents for each 
copy, to the Commissioner of Patents, 
at Washington, D. C, together with 
the name and address of the person 
requesting the same,} 



292, 565. Apparatus for Bottlirw and 
Syruping Aerated Beverages.— fame» 
McEwan and Simeon Spencer, Man- 
chester, County of Lancaster, Eng- 
land. 

292,629. Combined Can-Holder and 
Funnel.'-W. Mark Doty, Bigg's Sta- 
tion, Cal. 

292,699. Process of Solidifying Li- 
Quid or Semi-Liquid Fatty Acids — 
William Fitz Charles McCarty, Aix la- 
Chapelle, Germany. 

292,696. Apparatus for the Manu- 
facture of Carbon Black.— Qeor^ G. 
Shoemaker, Edenburg, Pa. 

292,764. Balanced Thermometer- 
Philip G. RusseU, Washington, D. C. 

292,821. Egg-Beater.—\Nms John- 
son, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor of one- 
half to Jacob Shaw, same place. 

293,014. Siphon Bottle.— ReTm&n L 
Hanson, Medford, and Frederick J. 
Johnston, Boston, Majss. 

293,089. Bottle Register.— Ehenmr 
H. Rogers, Jr., New York, N. Y. 

293,117. Manufacture and Propor- 
tioning of Weights and Measures — 
Charles A. L. Totten, U. S. Army. 

293^0. 7Vus8.— Orlando G. Darling 
and Henry A. Schulte, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. 

293,335. Vacuum Press Percolator. 
—Charles Richard Knapp, San Fran- 
cisco Cal. 

293,344. Process of Extracting Glf 
cerin fi'om Fatty Matters.-Edmond 
FranQois Michand* and Ernest Nicolas 
Michand, AuberviUiers, France, as- 
signors, by mesne assignmente, to the 
Continental Glycerin Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

293,460. Bo«fe.— Frederick E. He- 
nig and Frederick Stitzel, Louisville, 
Ky., assignors to Thomas H. Sherley, 
same place. 

294,047. Inhalerfor AncBsthetics.- 
George H. Hurd, Cleveland, Ohio. 

294,052. Lactometer. — Albert R 
Leeds, Hoboken, N. J. 

294,181. Measuring TanAr.— Willard 

E. Barcns, Vineland, N. J. 
294,298. Medici Compound.-Geom 

Tay;lor, Reading, Cal., consists of pul- 
verizea buckeye-nute, cayenne pepper, 
and groimd ginger. 

294, 321. Truss. — Elbridge How, Pe- 
terborough, N. h; ., 

294,425. Manufacture of Linseed Oil. 
—Albert J. Adams, Cleveland, Ohio. 

294,479. Apparatus for Admmster- 
ing AruBsthetic Oases.— Amoa M. Long, 
Munroe, Mich. 

294,585. Inhaler for AruBStheiics.- 

Henry Cook, Leadville, Colo. , 

294,592. Manufacture of Cream oj 

Tartar.— Frojiz Dietrich, Mumcli, Cjer 

many. , ^ ^^^ 

294,687. Medical Compound-Q^m 
Siebert, WheeUng, W. Va. Consists 01 
pulverized sulphur, pulverized cnar 
coal. refined sugar, lemon-nno, aou 
sulphate of quinine. 
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294,729. Clin^caZ Metallic Thertno- 
mefer. —Wm. B. Fowle, Newtown, a&- 
Bignor to Robert M. Morse. Jr., Boston, 
Mass. 
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ASSOOIATIOJS^ AND 
COLLEGE ]^J^OTES. 



Ck>llege of Pharmacy of the City of 

New York. 

The fifty-fourth lecture course of 
the college has just come to a close. 
The examinations of the iunior class 
were held on March 3d with the result 
that, of 154 who presented themselves, 
75 passed the examination successfully. 
The remaining 79, who failed, wtH 
have another opportunity given them, 
in September, to pass an examination. 

The senior class was examined on 
March 5th, 6th and 7th in Botany and 
Materia Medica, Chemistry and in 
Pharmacy ; also in Analytical Chemis- 
try by Deing required to determine 
specimens given to them in the Labora- 
tory ; besides, in the recognition of speci- 
mens, and in jpractical pharmacy (pre- 
scriptions). Of the total number who 
presented themselves— 120 in all — 71 
passed the examination successfully, 
while 49 failed. In addition to the 71 
who passed the full examination, 8 
others passed in special departments. 

On March 18th, the annual com- 
mencement was held at Chickerin^ 
Hall before a large and select audi- 
ence. Owing to the fact that we are 
compelled to go to press, we can only 
note here, for the present, the names 
of the successful candidates who re- 
ceived their diploma as graduates in 
pharmacy. 

Graduates of the fifty-fourth session, 
March, 1884: 

A. Bayer, Jr., G. W. Bechtold, C. 
F. Behrens, H. A. Benton, C. D. Bow- 
man, H. Buggie, H. L. J. Burmeister, 

E. W. Clark, A. B. Colbum, C. L. Con- 
well, F. t. Dalzell, C. O. Douden, F. 
Essig, T. H. Francke, E. Fougera, Jr., 
C. L. Gesell, C. B. Grimshaw, J. J. J. 
Gress, E. F. Hahn, W. D. Halpine, E. 
Hammann, F. T. £[artmann, H. E. 
Heebner, T. L. Hepp. Bertha Higgins, 
W. J. N. Hilbert, E. Holt, C. F. Jappe, 
L. L. Kemlage, C. Kuehne, J. H. 
Laubenheimer, M. M. Loubriel, R. J. 
Lucke, E. H. Merritt, C. N. Mwer, J. 

F. Miles, E. F. Mitchell, J. J. Mooney, 
A. Musler, G. A. Mutimer, L. K. 
Nathan, F. W. Race, H. Ranch, A. 
Reich, £. A. Reuss, W. C. Rodemann, 

E. Rosenkranz, H. W. Rouillion, J. B. 
Russell, L. Ruzicka, J. C. Saile, A. E. 
Schaeffer, W. F. Seidler, Jr., J. Shears, 
W. B. Shuptrine, J. F. Sommerhoff, 
H. D. Spingam, W. T. Stafford, Miss 
A. H. Steinwedel, J. H. Terrell, H. E. 
Thompson, W. Van Eerde, T. A. Walsh, 
H. Weber, W. F. Week, O. K. Wein- 
man, A. V. Widmcm, C. H. Willard, 

F. Wuersten, F. Yager, A. Zimmer- 
man. 

Successfully passed in Materia Medi- 
ca and Chemistry : C. R. Lush, C. E. 
Penfield. 

In Chemistry : J. H. Jones. 

The three prizes offered by the Alum- 
ni Association were presented to the 
three students passing highest in their 
class. The recipients were: 

1st prize, gold m«dal : Joseph L. 
Sommerhoif. 

2d prize, silver medal: Albert Zim- 
mermann. 

3d prize, bronze medal: Frank P. 
Dalzell. 

The summer course in practical 
Botany, under the direction of Prof. 
Jos. Schrenk, wiU commence on April 
9th. Special attention is called to tnis, 
as it is the odIj pubUc course on bot- 
any delivered mthe city. 

The laboratory courses in analyti- 
cal chemistry and pharmaceutical 
practice will be open during the 



months of April, May, and Jime. Ap- 
plications should be made as early as 
possible. 

The annual meeting was held on 
March 20th, when the foUowine offi- 
cers were elected : President y E. Mcln- 
^re ; Vice PresidentSy H. J. Menninger, 
Gust. Ramspei^er, Geo. C. Close; 
Treasurer, David Hays ; Secretary, 
Charles Froebel ; Trustees (to serve 
thi'ee years), Chas. Rice, T. J. Mac- 
Mahan, D. Peraza, P. F. Lehlbach. 
Delegates to the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, meeting at Milwau- 
kee), G. J. Seabury, Ch. Rice, T. J. 
MacMahan, H. W. Atwood, T. F. 
Main. 



At the thirteenth annual meeting on 
March 18th, 1884, of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the New York College of 
Pharmacy, the following officers were 
elected: President, L. M. Royce; 1st 
Vice-President, Fred. Hohenthal; M 
Vice-President, T. Starr; 3d Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. A. Benton; Trea^irer, D. Pe- 
raza ; Secretary, Chas. F. Heebner ; 




istrar, John Oehler; Members of the 
Executit)e Board for three years, P. W. 
Bedford, C. F. Booth : Deleaates to the 
Milwaukee Meeting of the A. P. A,, P. 
W. Bedford, T. F. Main, H. C. 
Schranck, J. R. Bond, E. T. F. Hott- 
lensen. 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy. 

The eighteenth annual commence- 
ment exercises of the St. Louis CoUej^ 
of Pharm acy were held at Memorial 
Hall, on Wednesday evening March 
12th, 1884. The President of the Col- 
le^, H. E. Hoelke, deUvered an appro- 
priate address, and conferred the de- 
gree of Graduate of Pharmacy on the 
following candidates: 

Henry H. Barth, James M. Borton, 
Oscar P. C. Bausch, Geo. G. Berg, 
Chas. H. Biermann, Chas. F. Blank, 
Wm. T. Carr, Fred. D' Amour, Adolph 
G. Enderlee, Peter T. Entrekin, Wm. 
H. Fogas, Emil W. Gordon, Louis C. 
Biaagen, Henry J. Helwi^, Adolph J. 
Hoenny, Wm. O. Kempinsky, Otto 
Kollme, Chas. C. May, Julius C. Mei- 
senbach, Chas. E. Meyer, Chas. Muel- 
ler, Henry Muetze, Wm. E. O'Melveny, 
Geo. L. Phelps, Louis Frauds Reber, 
Edgar N. Sanders, Ernest C. Scholer, 
Herman C. Schuh, Fred. Wm. Schu- 
macher, Arnold SeUner, Robt. H. Smi- 
ley, Otis W. Smith, Wm. O. Stein- 
meyer, Chas. H. Stoll, Otto Sutter, 
Joseph A. Temm, OttoUde, Fred.Volz, 
August Vogt, Geo. H. Wagner, Jno. 
W. Westman, Francis Zerr. 

Honorary mention was made of 
Adolph G. Endeple, Chas. F. Blank, 
Henry Muetze, Francis Zerr, Wm. O. 
Kempinsky, Ueniy H. Barth, Adolph 
J. Hoenny, Robt. fi. Smiley. 

The Alumni Prize, agold medal was 
awarded by Francis Hemm on F. W. 
Schumacher, of Waco, Texas, for ob- 
taining the highest proficiency in all 
branches. 

The valedictory address on behalf of 
the class was delivered by James M. 
Borton, of Marion, Illinois. A very in- 
teresting and instructive address on 
the part of the College was dehvered 
by Kev. S. H. Sonnescnein. 

With the distribution of many beau- 
tiful floral offerings and with enliven- 
ing music the exercises closed. 

The College had an enrolment of 120 
students during the past season. 

Alumni Aflsociation Louisville Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. 

The tenth regular annual meeting 
took place at College Hall, March 11th, 
at 8 P.M. 

The meeting was a well^attended 
one, and prov^ highly entertaining to 
all the members present. The follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: William Tafel, Pre- 
sident; B. ^Buckle, M.D., first Vice- 
President; O. A. Beckmann, second 



Vice-President; P. Schlosser, Rec, Sec,; 
Phil. Fischer, Treas,; E. Goebel, Cor, 
Sec. Executive Board: E. Scheffer, 
Jr., A. Schoettlin, A. J. Elwang, Simon 
Flexner, Otto E. Mueller. 

Alumni Aflsociation of the St. Iiouis 
College of Pharmacy. 

At the ninth annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association, at the College 
rooms, February 19th, 1884, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

Wm. C. Balm, President; Louis 
Schurk and Theo. Elipstine, Vice-Pre- 
sidents; H. F. Hassebrock, Rec, Sec,; 
Wm. Schweickhardt, Cor. Sec,; Julius 
E. Koch, Register; J. W. Tomfohrde 
and Thos. A. Buckland, Jr., for three- 
year term of Executive Board. 

Virgima State Fharmaoeutical Asso- 

oiation. 

The Committee on Exhibits for the 
meeting to be held at Lynchburg, on 
the 20th, 21st, and 22d of May, have 
addressed a circular to the dru^-trade, 
soUciting exhibition of such articles as 
will be of interest to those in attend- 
ance. Prepcu^tions which are patent- 
ed, or the lormulas for which are with- 
held, are not eligible for admission. 
Application for space should be made 
previous to the first of May, to the 
Chairman, C.H. Lumsden, Lynchburg, 
Va. 

The Newark Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation has elected tor President, J. A. 
Sayre; Vice-President, A. M. Linnett; 
Secretary. William Townly ; IVeasurer, 
W. F. Bell; and member of State Ex- 
ecutive Committee, D. W. Brant. 

Missouri.-— The St. Louis Apotheca- 
ries^ Association organized to promote 
trade interests has lately appointed a 
ioint committee consisting of C. F. G. 
Meyer and J. C. Richardson, represent- 
ing the wholesale trade, and M. W. 
Alexander, A. Mastbrook, and C. H. C. 
Elie, from the retailers. 

The St. Louis College of Pharmacy 
Alumni Association's new officers are: 
President, W. C. Bohn; Vice-Presi- 
dents, L. Schurck, T. KUpstein; Rec. 
Secretary, H. F. Hassebrock; Corr, 
Secretary, W. Schweichardt; Regis- 
trar, J. E. Koch; Executive CommiUee, 
J. W. Tomfohrde, T. A. Buckland, Jr. 

LSee Adv. columns for additional Xotes.] 
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ITEMS. 



New Fharmaoy Regulations in 

Franoe. 

The French Commission for regulat- 
ing the practice of pharmacy have 
announced the following: 

1. The second class of apothecaries 
is abolished. 

2. No apothecary shall be the pro- 
prietor of more than one drug-store, 
except in the case of branch stores 
whicn shall each be in charge of an 
examined apothecary, whose name 
appears on the sign ana labels. 

3. Practising physicians may not 
dispense medicines except in emergen- 
cj, and when there is no dru^-store 
within 6 kilometres (more than 3 
miles). 

4. Unexamined persons cannot be- 
come proprietors of drug-stores, even 
when they employ a quaUfied mana- 
ger. An exception, according to cir- 
cumstances, occurs in the case of 
widows and of heirs. 

5. Stock companies owning drug- 
stores may employ quaUfied managers, 
but each memoer of the firm must be 
either an approved pharmacist or a 
physician not engaged in practice. 

6. The sale oi secret medicines is 
prohibited. 
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7. All nostnims must be labelled with 
the composition and dose. 

8. Nostnuns containing poisonous 
ingredients must be registered the same 
as other poisons, and Sie register must 
be si^ea by the purchaser. 

9. The next Coaex will be revised by 
a commission composed of an equal 
proportion of medical professors, pro- 
fessors in pharmaceutical schools, and 
practical apothecaries, and of at least 
two veterinarians. 

Bethulial Keith, M.B., well known 
as a manufacturing pharmacist, died on 
the 13th of March, at the age of seven- 
ty-three years. He was bom in Ran- 
dolph, Vt., and for some years prac- 
tised medicine in Dover, N. H. In 
1852 he removed to New York and en- 
tered the drug trade. Several years 
since he suffered an attack of cerebral 
hemorrhage, and relinquished his busi- 
ness to the care of his sons, and he has 
since pa&sed the most of his time in 
C5onnecticut or in Florida. It was dur- 
ing a residence at Jacksonville, Fla., 
that his death occurred. 

Edward H. Marsh, of the firm Lazell, 
Marsh & Gardiner, wholesale druggists, 
of No. 10 Gold St., died at his home, 
No. 319 Adelphi st., Brooklyn, on Sun- 
day, March zSd. He was in his u^ual 
health on Saturday, attended to his 
business, and went to the Water Color 
Ebchibition in the evening. About 7 
A.M., he complained to his wife of a 
sharp pain in the region of his heart, 
and m twenty minutes he was dead. 
He was about fifty-four years of age, 
and for twenty-nme years he had been 
in the wholesale drug business in this 
city. He was well known in social 
and charitable circles in Brooklyn, 
and leaves a widow, three sons, and 
one daughter. 

Henry A. Tilden, of New Lebanon, 
N. Y., died recently (in March), after 
a somewhat prolonged illness. He was 
well known as a manufacturer of phar- 
maceuticals, especially in the line of 
indigenous drugs, the excellence of his 
fiuid extracts oeine widely known. 
He was a brother oi ex-Governor Til- 
den, of New York City. 

Dr. Gteor^e Engelmann, the oldest 
practitioner in St. Louis, and the father 
of Dr. George J. Engelmann, died of 
pneiunonia on February 4th, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his £«e. He was 
bom in Frankfort-on-the-Mainein 1809, 
and came to the United States in 1832, 
after having received his education at 
the Berlin/Heidelberg, and Wurzburg 
Universities. He was one of the 
foimders of the Western Academy of 
Science in 1836. and, later, one of the 
originators of tne St. Louis Medical So- 
ciety. In 1856 he was largely instru- 
mental in founding the Si Louis 
Academy of Science, and was for 
many years president of that body. 
He haa a high reputation as an 'au- 
thority in botany, and for forty-seven 



years he made it a part of his occupa- 
tion to take meteorological observations 
several times a day, and only discon- 
tinued this practice two days before 
his death. 

Dr. John Hutton Balfour, Emeritus 
Professor of Medicine and Botany in 
the University of Edinburgh, Reeius 
Keeper of the Royal Botamc Garden, 
and Queen's Botanist for Scotland^ 
dead at the same age, seventy-six. He 
was a member of many learned socie- 
ties, both at home and ctbroad, and was 
the author of a variety of books and 
articles on botany, including the Man- 
ual of Botany, and Botany and Reli- 
gion. 

Dr. Alf^red L. Carroll, of West New 
Brighton, Staten Island, succeeds to 
the late Dr. Elisha Harris, deceased, 
as Secretary of the N. Y. State Board 
of Health. 

Dr. Alexander Wood, of Edinburgh, 
who is known as the chief promoter, it 
not the inventor of hypodermic medi- 
cation by means of the syringe, is 
dead. 

Powers and Weightman suffered 
the destruction of a n*eat part of their 
chemical laboratory oy fire. onthe29ih 
of February. The loss, witnout regard 
to insurance, was about a million and 
a half of dollars. The firm succeeded 
in saving a large supply of manufac- 
tm^ goods ana are supplying orders 
as fast as possible. Meanwnile the 
erection of new laboratories has al- 
ready commenced and the resumption 
of work will be as speedy as possible. 
Owing to the occurrence of the fire the 
price of quinine rose from $1.35 to $1.85 
m one day. 

The Quinologist is no longer to be 
counted among our journfids; its edi- 
tor. Dr. Mattison, finds his time too 
much occupied by o^er afi^Eurs. It 
has done good work in its special field 
and its demise is to be regretted. 

Castor Oil and School Discipline. — 
According to the British Medical Jour- 
nal, castor oil is employed as a means of 
gunishment in the West Highland 
chool, of Lochgoil Head, Scotland. 
Breaches of school discipline are treat- 
ed by doses of castor oil, administered, 
not m the usually prescribed quantity, 
but by a draught from the bottle. 
Whatever laxity exists in that school 
is certainly not on the part of the 
teacher. — N, Y. Med, Jour. 

Duty on Citrate of Magnesia.— The 
United States Customs Department 
has decided that effervescent citrate of 
magnesia shall pay 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem duty, regarding it as coming 
under the provision for *' alkalies and 
all combinations of any of the forego- 
ing, and all chemical compounds and 
salts." The department has also de- 
cided that enfieurage pomades, which 
have hitherto been assessed at 60 per 



cent ad valorem, should be charged at 
20 per cent ad valorem, as " manufac- 
tured articles not enumerated.'* 

Soda in Wyoming Territory.— Mr 
F. H. Frankenberg; of Pueblo, Colora- 
do, is about to utilize the raw soda 
found in the alkaline lakes of Wyoming 
Territory, by purifying it, and convert- 
ing it, at Pueblo, into caustic soda, 
concentrated lye, baking soda, etc. 

Tartaline is the name of a substitute 
for cream of tartar which, according 
to the Pharm, Joum. and Tramac- 
tions, is being sold by English grocers. 
It is said to consist oi the acid sulphate 
of potash. 

Croton Blisters are recommended 
by Gu^rin as preferable to canthari- 
des blisters, on account of the absence 
of liability to cause strangury. To 
make them, agitate equal parts of cro* 
ton oil and 9O56 alcohol. After the un- 
dissolved portion has subsided, decant 
the alcoholic solution and evaporate it 
in a water-bath to the consistency of a 
thick oil. A piece of silk impre^ted 
with this oil can be can be attadied to 
the centre of a piece of adhesive plas- 
ter, and thus applied. [On the other 
hand the ulceration which sometimes 
follows the application of croton oil ]& 
far more senous than that resulting 
from cantharidal preparations.] 

An Uncomplioated Prescription. 

Wb lately received from a corre- 
si)ondent a request to prepare the fol 
lowing: 

B ** Root of all Evil " (in- 
closed) q.s. ad yrs. j. 

Subscription for Ajcericait Druooist 

Sig. G. F. H — . 

Charleroix, Charleroix Co., Mich. 

The compound has been regularly 
administered since the receipt of the 
above formula, and its effecte are be- 
lieved to have been, thus far, very sat- 
isfactory. We have excellent facih- 
ties for compounding prescry>tions of 
a similar nature from the best materi- 
als to be f oimd in the market, and are 
pleased to solicit the patronage of 
those whose case requires the like 
treatment. 

^* What is a pharmaceutical associa 
tion?'* asked a little damsel who had 
carefully spelled out the long name m 
the paper, and the old gentleman, 
arouseafn>m a perusal of the stock 
list, answered : *' Farmer'cuticle asso- 
ciation? Some of those fellows that go 
around skinning the farmers, I sup- 
pose." 

The destruction by Are of the Phila- 
delphia quinine factory is not only a 
bitter loss to the owner, but will cause 
people all over the country to have the 
cola chills. 

To Thin Shoe Blacking use vinegar 
or sour beer, and shake weU. 



PHARMACEUTICAL CAIiEKDAB.— APBIL. 

Additions to and Corrections of the following Calendar are solicited. 



Date. 



Tuee. 1st. 



Wed. 2d. 

Thurs. 3d. 
Fri. 4th. 
Mon. 7th. 



Tues. 8th. 



Society MeeUngB. 



Davenport (Iowa) Pharm. Assoc. — Annual M. 
Maryland Coll. of Pharm. — Meet. 
Chicago Coll. Pharm. — Annual Meet. 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc. 
Eingjs Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Soc. — Brooklyn. 
Hhode Island Pharm. Assoc.— Quarterly M. 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Assoc, of Pharmacists. 
LouisYille (Ky.) CoU. of Pharm. 
American Chemical Soc. — New York. 
Erie Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Assoc.— Buffalo. 
Pittsburgh Coll. of Pharm.— Quarterly M. 
National Coll. of Pharm. — AnI. M., Wash'n. 
Pittsburgh Coll. of Pharm.— Trust. M. 
Massachusetts Coll. of Pharm. — Boston. 
National Coll. of Pharm.— Washington. 



Date. 



Wed. 9th. 
Thurs. 10th. 



Tues. 15th. 



Tues. 22d. 
Thurs. 24th. 
Mon. 28th. 



Socle^ MeettDgs. 



Cincinnati (Ohio) CoU. of *Pharm. 

New York Board of Pharm. 

Newark (N. J.) Pharm. Assoc. 

California Pharm. Soc. and Coll. Pharm.- 

Quarterly Meet. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Coll. of Pharm.— Alum. M. 
M^vlajid CoU. Pnarm. — Baltimore. 
N. Y. (jterman Apoth. Soc. 
Lancaster Co. (Pa.) Pharm. Assoc.— Am. M. 
St. Louis (Mo.) CoU. Pharm.— Tr. & Alum. M. 
PhUadelphia (Pa.) CoU. of Pharm. 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc. 
Boston (Mass.) Druggists* Assoc. „,, , 

Kings Co. (N. Y.) Board of Pharmacy.-BWn- 
St. Louis (Mo.) Coll. of Pharm.— Annual M. 
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ANEMONE PATENS." 

AHEBIOAN PULSATILLA. 

Ofticinal Pakt. — The flowering 
herb of Anemone patens lAnn., var. 
NuttaUiana Grau (U. S. P., 1860). Na- 
tural Order Uanimculacese, Tribe, 



CoHuoN Namks. — In botanical works 
the plant ia called Paaque-flower, de- 
rived from the European qieciee, 
which flowers at Easter. 

If it comas into general use as a med- 
icine, the name American Pulsatilla 
will most probably be that under 
which it will be known commercially. 

BoTAMiOAL DBSOBipnov.— Anemone 
patens is a very conspicuous Sower in 
early spring found in prairie regions 
of Illinois, thence west to the Bocky 
Mountains, and northwest. The stem 
rises about four inches out of the 
ground, and is terminated b^ a large, 
erect, solitary, light bluish-purple 
flower. Below the flower encirchng 
the steuL, is a many-parted floral leaT 
covered with silky hairs, as are all 
parte of the plant. The true leaves are 
not expanded at flowering time, but 
are afterwards developed from the root 
of the plant, and are palmately divided 
into man^ linear lobes. 

The fruit is a head of achenee, with 
lon^ silky tails. It is home on a stalk 
which is greatly elongated after the 



Botanical Hbtoby and STNONma. 
— The plant was first described as Cle- 
ntatis nirsutisaima by Puiah ^1814), 
from a specimen collected by Lewis and 
Clark while on their Western expedi- 
tion. Nuttall, in 1618, transferred it to 
the genus Anemone, where it properly 
belongs.and named it Anemone Ludovi- 
ciana, which name was changed by De 
Candolle, shortly afterwc^ds, to Ahe- 
mone Nuttalliana. The plant belongs 
to the section Pulsatilla of the genus 
Anemone, distinguished by having the 
acfaenes prolonged into hairy tails; 
and by many botanists this is consid- 
ered a distinct genus. Sprengel adopt- 
ed this view of the subject, and called 
the plant Pulsatilla NuttaUiana (1825). 

Anemone patons (the typical species) 
is found in Iberia, and was discovered 
in British America by Hooker, and in- 
cluded in his Flora Boreali- Americana. 
For some years the variety (Nuttalli- 
ana) was not distinguishea from the 
plant collected by Hooker, and was 
accordingly called Anemone patens in 
Torrey and Gray's Flora, ajid Pulsa- 
tilla patens in Gray's Genera. It is 
only m late years that the plant has 
becni recognized as a distinct variety, 
and itwas named Anemone patens var. 
Nuttalliana, by Gray, in his Manual, 
fifth edition (1867). 

Allikd 8PECIK8. — Anemone alpina 
Linn, is the only other native species 
of the section Pulsatilla. It can be 
readily distinguished by Uie involucre 
consisting of three distinct, petioled 
eaves, in consequence of which it was 
con?ii)ered a distinct section (E*reonan- 
thus) of the genus, by De Candolle. 

It is found in the Rocky Mountains, 
extending north into British America, 
and is also found in many different 
varieties in the mountains of Europe. 

CHAHACTKRiffncs.— All parts of fresh 
Anemone patens are acrid and very 
irritating. Dr. W. H. Miller informs 
UB that his hands have been badly blis- 
lercd, in consequence of the juice hav- 
iog spattered over them while pressing 



• From '- Druffi and HedidneB of North Amcii- 
n. ' B/ J. U, and C. Q. Lloyd (lol. I., No. 1). Cln- 
JhbbU. 1884. Cundtmud from tkt orlg1n»(. ud 
le authon. 



the plant. The vapors evolved from 
the trceh juice are of such an acrid na- 
ture as to have inflamed the eyes, and 
have closed them temporarily. For 
this reason, persons refuse to work 
witji the fresh herb, and botanists 
have been known to severely irritate 
their hands simply from contact with 
the recent plant. 

CoHMaitciAL HiffTORT. — To Dr. W. H. 
Miller, of St. Piuil, Minn., and hissons, 



Plant In Fruit. 

is due the credit of having introduced 
American Pulsatilla. The only demand 
for the pliuat, at present, is irom Ho- 
mceopathic physicians ; and hence we 
find that pharmacists generally have 
no acquaintance with such a drug or 
its preparations, llie wholesale drug- 
gist oi St. Paul, Minn., and of Fon du 
Lac, Wis., inform us that they have no 
demand for it Since the Northwest- 
em prairies must supi^y the plant, it 
is reasonable to suppose Uiat the prom- 



inent houses of the cities we have 
named would receive orders for Amer- 
ican Pulsatilla, if it were in any way a 
conunercial drug. 

A prominent nomceopathic firm of 
New York writes ue that, in conse- 

auence of the readiness with which it 
ecomposes, they have the plant care- 
fully tinctured in their branch house 
of the Northwest. In Chicago, it can 
easily be obtained fresh from the ad- 



puba- 

iMesB 



t, and 
Bed in 
Phar- 
ibould 
r; but 

it that 
lunre- 
)f the 
tirely, 
inert. 

Medical Histort. —Anemone patens 
was the chief medicinal plant of the 
Minnesota tribe of Indians. They con- 
sidered it a "cure-all," and valued it 
highly, and it was by their recom- 
mendation that the pl^t was brou^t 
to the notice of Dr. W. H. Miller. 

The first recorded recognition that 
we can find of American Pulsa- 
tilla, is a note in Griffith's Medical 
" ■ (1847), which was followed by 
mendation from Dr. Clapp, in 
account of the medical plants of 
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the United States (1850), and bv Dr. 
John King, in his Dispensatory of 1852. 
These seem to have been only supfNosi- 
tions, drawn both from the relation- 
^ips which exist between this plant 
ana the European Pulsatillas, and 
their similar acrid properties. At any 
rate, these authors bnng no evidence 
to indicate a personal experience with 
the plant, ana produce no reference to 
show that others had employed it. 

About the year 1854, Dr. W. H. Mil- 
ler, of St. Paul, Minn., was induced to 
experiment with the plant b v an Indian 
who informed Dr. Miller that it was 
the "great medicine" of the North- 
western tribes of Indians. At that 
time the plant grew in abundance 
over where is now the city of St. Paul, 
and Dr. Miller has used it in his prac- 
tice from that date. In 1862, Dr. A. 
W. Miller, the son of Dr. W. H. Miller, 
presented a thesis to the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy^ which was 
afterwards published in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Pharmacy. This pa- 
per introduced the plant to the authors 
of the United States Dispensatory, and 
n the twelfth edition (1865) it was 
briefly considered in that work under 
Nuttall's name. Anemone Ludovici- 
ana, which was the term by which the 
plant was known to and recognized bv 
i;he Messrs. Miller. Although Dr. Mil- 
ler valued the plant highlv, and was a 
member of the Regular scnool of medi- 
cine^ we cannot find that others of that 
section have taken hold of it. However, 
these statements brought the plant be- 
fore Professor £. M. Hale, of Chicago, 
who experimented with it, and by 
means of a paper in the Medical Inves- 
tigator hrongat it to the attention of 
homoeopathic physicians. Dr. Burt, 
of Lincoln, Illinois, then ** proved" the 
drug, and published the result of his 
observations in the United States Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal, Hale^s 
New Remedies (1875), and Allen's En- 
cyclopedia of Pure Materia Medica 
(1878), gave oiu: American Pulsatilla 
extended and favorable notices, thus 
bringing the plant creditably before 
the homoeopathic section of the medi- 
cal profession. Until 1882, the Umted 
States Pharmacopoeia neglected all 
varieties of Pulsatilla, but in the last 
revision introduced them, and recog- 
nized our American plant Anemone 
patens var. NuttaUiana, as one of the 
officinal species. There is no doubt 
that while this plant has been used suc- 
cessfully by one member of the Regular 
school of medicine, and b^ some Eclec- 
tic physicians, its recognition by our 
Pharmacopoeia is due to the homoeo- 
pathic branch of the profession. 

In reviewing this subject, we must 
admit that our Anemone patens var. 
NuttaUiana is so nearly like the foreign 
allied species that there is no reason 
that the future supply of '' Pulsatilla " 
should not be derived from our native 
plant. The European species that are 
collected for medicinal use, differ from 
each other ss widely as from the vari- 
ety of the species indigenous to Amer- 
ica. Experience has shown that a 
tincture prepared from our fresh herb 
is perfectly reliable, and we would pre- 
fer such a preparation to the tincture 
of European commerce, made by per- 
sons over whom we have no control, 
and whose reputations are not at 
stake.* 



Nitrite of Sodium. 

AccoRDiNQ to Ringer and Murell, 
nitrite of sodium is poisonous. Since 
the commercial nitrite is usually con- 
taminated with about } of its weight 
of nitrate of sodium, and any given 
dose of the nitrite, therefore, only con- 
tains i of the pure salt, it would be 
dangerous to substitute tnepure nitrite 
at the same dose. — Rundschau. 



LObioinal OoHmnnoATioiv.] 

THE SEPARATION OF MERCURIC 
FROM MBRCUROUS lODIDB. 

BY H. MAOLAGAN. 

AocoRDiNa to most authorities, the 
sex>aration of these two salts is a very 
easy and simple matter, the process 
being to treat the i)owder with certain 
solvents, such as alcohol, ether, etc., 
which are supposed to dissolve out 
the red without action on the other. 

X have lately had to perform some 
analytical work in this line, and was 
at fijTBt considerabty puzzled at the sin- 
gular results obtcuned. A sample of 
mercurous iodide, which was believed 
to be pure or nearly so, was washed 
with ether, s. g. 0.725, and the liquid^, 
on evaporation, left a yellowish resi- 
due, which became red when rubbedi 
After several washings, the result waa 
weighed, and amounted to about one 
per cent. The washings were then 
continued, using the same quantity of 
ether for each, and weighing after eac^ 
evaporation, with the result of a steady 
and uniform increase until six per cen]t 
was reached, when the washings werjgf 
discontinued. The salt had become 
quite dark-colored, and metallic mer: 
cury was easily seen with the micror 
scope. A quantitative analysis had 
shown that, making the usuid allow- 
ance for loss, the iodide was pure, and 
this, added to the fact of the singular 
unLiormity in the ratio of increase in 
weight of the deposit, and the fact that 
the total amount of red iodide obtained 
should have been soluble in one-tenth 
of the solvent used, pointed out dearlv 
that it was being derived from the yel- 
low iodide through some action of the 
ether. I have niade a series of expe^ 
ments to prove this, using different 
solvents of red iodide, and, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, there ^ 
not a siiigle one which does not more 
or less (fecompose mercurous iodide. 
Those experimented with were ether, 
s. g. 0.718; ether, s. g. 0.725 (Squibb's) ; 
ether 0.725, and alcohol 0.820, equal 
parts ; alcohol 0.820, and chloroform. 
In each case one gramme of iodide was 
treated with six successive washings of 
25 C.c. each of liquid, shaken occasion- 
ally at intervals of half an hour, and 
as much as could be poured off, filtered 
into a watch-glass and evaporated oa 
the top of a drying oven, where the tern- 
perature was about 120 F., the weijght 
being noted after each evaporation. 
The results were as follows, the figures 
representing the weight in grammes of 
the dry residue after evaporation of 
the solvent: 



Ist. 

»d. 

8d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 






0.0029 
0.0029 
0.0026 
0.0084 
0.0028 
0.0029 



i 






0.0044 

0.0044 

0.0048 

0.005 

0.0046 

0.0049 



c 
.a 
o 

A 

u 
N 

0.014 

0.0118 

0.011 

0.0129 

0.0105 

0.0185 



®2 



0.0046 
0.0045 
0.0044 
0.0081 
0.0984 
0.0042 



'I 



A 

o 



0.0007 
0.0007 
0.0007 
0.0009 
0.0009 
0.0007 



* The Medical Properties and Uses, which follow 
next in the original, are here omitted* 



Total 0.0175 0.0276 0.0787 0.0242 0.0046 

The residues from Nos. 1, 2, and 5 
were yellowish, but became red when 
rubbed, those from the rest were red. 
The iodide in Nos. 2 and 8 perceptibly 
darkened on the addition of the first 25 
C. c. , and at the end they were of a dirty 
greenish color ; the other three were 
only slightly discolored. The residues 
on the glasses were then treated each 
with its original solvent, to ascertain 
about the quantity necessary for solu- 
tion. 

No. 1 dissolved in 18 C.c, No. 2 in 10 
C.c, No. 3 in 10 C.c, No. 4 in 6 C.c, 
No. 5 in 10 C.c Thus showing that 
had the red existed primanly in the 
salt, it should almost all have been ob- 
tained in the first washing. For addi- 



tional proof of this, two per cent of 
red iodide was added to the Bame 
salt previously used, and one gramme 
of the mixture treated with 25 C.c. of 
chloroform ; the result was 0.0185, and 
a second 25 C.c. yielded 0.003. Next, 
one gramme of iodide was shaken as 
before with 30 C.c. of ether, s. g. 0.725, 
the ether filtered into a second bottle 
containing one gramme of iodide, and 
shaken from this into a third, then 
into a fourth, and finally into a watch. 

flass and evaporated (30 C.c. was used 
ere, so as to have about 25 C.c. for 
the last gramme). The deposit weighed 
0.0049, t£e same as obtained previouslj 
from only one granune, and the salt m 
the first bottle darkened, while the 
other three were unchanged. One 
decigramme only of iodide vielded by 
treatment with the same ether 0.0047. 
and the residual salt in the bottle 
was treated with a large quantity of 
ether, the dark-colored sediment col 
lected on a filter and dried, a globule 
of mercury resulting. 

The iodide used in these experiments 
was made by double decomposition of 
mercurous nitrate and potassium io- 
dide, and fulfiUed all the requiremait^ 
of the U. S. P. An analysis of it abowed 

) Hg 607^ theory J Hg 611 1 

) I 386^ requiring ( I 389| 
Iodide made in the officinal way gave 
precisely similar results. 

It seems clear from these facte that 
there is some principle in these solvents 
(probably the same in all, as they are 
closely related) which decomposeemer 
curous iodide, and, therefore, while 
sufiicient for ordinary purposes in sep- 
arating the two iodides, they cannot 
be us^ for analvtical work without 
ynfl-iring proper allowauce, and this al- 
lowance must probably be determined 
in each case. As indicated, chloroform 
is to be preferred, and of that« 2& C.c. 
will dissolve about 20 milligrammeB of 
mercuric iodide. 

Chloride of Zinc Pencils and Paste. 

Ths usual chloride of zincpencik 
produced bv casting the salt in moulds. 
are generally found to be too bard, and 
to act too energetically upon the tusues 
into which they are inserted. Dr. 
Vulpius, therefore, recommends to 
dilute the mass with fiour. He recom- 
mends to triturate 10 gm. (160 grains). 
each, of chloride of zinc and of wheat 
flour, without water, imtil a certain 
degree of plasticity has been reached, 
after whicn the mass is quickly traps- 
f erred to a plate of glass covered with 
wheat fiour. and rapidly moulded by 
hand to a disk of about 7 Cm. (2| inch- 
es) diameter. This disk is then cut 
radially into 16 segments, which are 

Eut into a drying oven for about sii 
ours, when they are put into wm 
vials securelv stoppered, and rendered 
air-tight with paraffin. 

These pencils are moderately flexible, 
and only slowly deUquescent ; they 
have enough stiffness to allow bemg 
pushed into carcinomatous tiasues. 
By age, however, they become less 
solubte, owing to a progressive action 
of the chloride of zinc upon the stared. 

A dfiuted and plastic paste of chlo^ 
ride of zinc may be obtained by mixing 
equal parts of chloride of zmc witn 
white bole, under cautious addition oia 
Uttle water, and a sufficient amoimt 01 
glycerin. Paste or pencils made of tfljs 
last-named mass may be readily maae 
in a short time, when caUed for, wh^e 
those made with fiour reqmre some 
degree of experience, and need w 
dried with heat.— After Pharm. ten- 
tralh. 

Soaodont, according to ti»« /^'[^ 
Rundschau, consists of Venetian soap 
and Glycerin, each 60 parts; Mcom 
200 parts; Water, 120 V^^'^.^Z I 
PeppSmiAt, 16 parts; Oil of AmseJ 
partSj Oil of Cinnamon, 4 parts; ana 
Oil of Cloves, 1 part. 
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Soke yeara ago, Mr. Ince (I believe 
it was Mr. Ince) wrote tbua, or to this 
effect: "I have agood deal of faith in 
a man and a pao, provided the one has 
brains and tne oiher has capacity." 
These words forcibly conveyed to my 
mind that, in the opmion of the writer, 
a man of Kood average intelligence, 
with simple apparatus, sufficiently 
large for nis purpose, could accom- 
plish much in the way of manufactur- 
ing pharmaceutical preparationa, and 
I think there can be little doubt that a 
pharmaceutical sermon, having "a 
man and a pan " for a text could, in 
able bands, be rendered both interest- 
11^ and instructive. 

As a busy man, having my time 
pretty fully occupied with the duties 
of my calling, I merely propose to 
bring before you this evening some 
ideas concerning, and description of, 
a few simple but useful forms of phar- 
maceutical apparatus. I do so under 
the following circumstances ; 

Last year, a friend from South 
America, when visiting Liverpool, de- 
sired to see our laboratory, about 
which he bad probably formed some 



weighted in such a manner as to allow 
Just sufficient steam to pass through to 
produce the lower preasure and tem- 

Ejrature. To the small union connec- 
on marked D is attached a brass tube 
to convey away any moisture from the 
upper chamber, wnich may accumu- 
late by the condensation of stefun as it 
is passing through the valve, and it 
also serves to prevent the possibility 
of a vacuum being formed which 
would hold the valves in check, and 
prevent them from working freely. 

As most pharmacist would provide 
a boiler specially for working such ap- 
paratus as I am about to describe, let 
me say a few words about boilers, the 
choice of one being a matter of some 
importance. Our own is small, up- 
right, tubular, four and one-half feet 
high by twenty-six inches diameter; it 
stands on nine inches of brick-work, 
occupiee but little space in the labora- 
tory. An iron pipe, covered with felt 
to lessen condensation, runs from it 
around two walls of the building to sup- 
ply steam to stills, pans, funnels, ete. 

To have a boiler too small for the 
purposes required is a decided mis- 
take ; it is better to err in the opposite 
direction, as any one with experience 
in these matters will know how trying 



generally used For pharmaceutical pur- 
poses. 

With a low-pressure boiler, then a 
reducing valve is not required, and the 
steam is taken direct from it to the 
point at which it has to be used, merely 
mterpoeing a screw stop-valve on the 
main, which in such position is better 
than an ordinary tap, as it affords a 
more convenient means of regulating 
the supply. In the arrangement shown, 
a tub, three pans, and a funnel are 
placed on one side of the boiler; a still 
and condenser on the other side. Into 
the' tub passes a block -tin pipe, ter- 
minating on the bottom in a flat, per- 
forated coil, a short distance abbve 
which rests a perforated false bottom, 
such an arrangement being convenient 
for steaming and boiling purposes 
where the ingredients are bulky, as in 
the case of decoctum sarzfe comp., etc. 

The pans are of copper, jacketed 
with cast-iron, leaving a steam cavity 
over the lower part only. This pro- 
vides a sufScient heating surface for 
rapid evaporation, and avoids, to some 
extent, the inconvenience and possible 
deterioration of the product caused by 
the drying, which always occurs on 
the outer edge of the hquid when it 
comes in contact with the sides of the 



exalted notions; hut on being shown 
the very modest equipment, after some 
conversation, he said: 

"If so much practical work can be 
accomplished by such simple means, 
send me some sunilar things such as 
your experience su^ests as being ne- 
cessary and useful to commence with 
for a small laboratory, and to which,! 
can add as occasion requires." The 
work (except percolators, retorts, and 
minor matters) was, with rough draw- 
ings, placed in the bands of Messrs. 
Thomas Rider & Co., engineers, of 
Manchester, and was by them executed 
in a highly satisfactory manner. . . . 
I must mention that our friend had al- 
ready a high-pressure boiler working 
an engine and other machinery, ana 
we had, therefore, to staji, with a re- 
ducing valve. 

This valve is made of gun-metaL and 
is so arranged in the steam supply- 
main that it reduces the pressure 
therein from the actual pressure of the 
fcoQer, say sixty pounds, to two or 
more pounds per square inch, as may 
be desired. 

The steam entering at A, and act- 



no passage but for the lever, which is 

* Bead by Chariea S71DW. PIlD., M * nwetlnc ot 
the Urerpool Ch«mlBta* AmocUUoh. BsprinM 
rrom tha Phmrm. Journal of Hwch XXh, 1881, 



Symtm' FhumacAatlcal AppBratus. 

it is to run short of steam when twoor 
three preparations are in hand and a 
lot of evaporation has to be done. 
There is, of course, a limit in sise, be- 
yond which it is not desirable to go, 
□rst, on account of space, and secondly, 
on the score of economy in time and 
fuel ; for, if a much larger boiler is used 
than is really required, there is so 
much more water to be heat«d each 
morning at the expense of these two 
items. 

Boilers are usually described as of 
one or mors horae-power, and to ob- 
tain this unit in the moat simple form 
the following conditions are neceesary, 
viz., one square foot of fire-grate and 
one square yard of heating mirfac3; 
these, with an expenditure w fourteen 
pounds of ooal, evaporate one cubic 
foot, or rather more than six gallons 
of water per hour, which, in the form 
of steam wplied to a Boult«n-Watt 
engine, woiuo perform the work of one 
horse for that period of time. A two- 
horse bcnUris sufficiently large, where 
machinery is not used, and an upright, 
tubular one is the best for getung up 
steam quickly. In this, coke should 
be used in preference to coal, aa the 
latter is liable to choke the tubes with 
soot very readily. Although it should 
be tested to bear a pressure of at least 
one hundred pounds to the square 
inch, not pn^-t^ntb this amotmt ia 



pan, when it is jacketed to the top. 
Constant stirring will, of course, obvi- 
ate this to some extent, but even with 
this and the old arrangement, it is not 
easy to remove the difficulty. 

Tne capacities are forty, twenty, and 
ten gallons, and the internal measure- 
ments, 30xS4, 34x20, and 18x17 inches 
respectively, and such a one is fitted 
with a check valve or tap, vacuum 
valve, and a siphon pipe and back 
pressure valve at the outlet for waste 
steam; it is self-contained, requiring 
only the attachment of the steam sup- 

Sly and waste pipes, so that, if thought 
esirable, the relative positions could 
be changed with ease. 

The steam-funnel is made entirely of 
copper, well tinned inside, and the 
steam chamber is continued to the top. 
The steam supply enters at a three- 
eighth-inch umon near the top makes 
the circuit of the chamber, and passes 
out at right angles to the side of the 
funnel, more or less condensed, near 
the bottom. The exit tap is somewhat 
large in proportion to the funnel iteelf, 
the object of so having it being to pre- 
vent any possibility of choking up, and 
to provide a good exit for any thick or 
partly solid ffitrate. The interior of 
the funnel is fitted with a tinned wire 
cage work, which can be removed at 
wiB, its obvious use being to prevent 
the filtering material from touching 
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the sides of the funnel, and for preserv- 
ine a clear passage for the filtrate in 
atTdirections, whilst the support given 
is practically equal to that given by a 
Bofid surface. Near the top is placed 
a small safetv valve which is regulated 
to blow ofi at five pounds pressure. 

ITie main steam-pipe, if not required 
for diring closet, should terminate in 
this direction with a T-piece, fitted 
with screw-tap and hose connection so 
that a rubber tube can be attached 
when desired; it is useful for many 
purposes, one example is steaming 
Duz-vomica beans before grinding.' 

The still is placed on the opposite 
side of the boiler; it is of copper with 
a cast-iron jacket similar to those on 
ttie pans, and has fittings like them. 
In the body of the still is a gun-metal 
hand-hole for removing any solid resi- 
due and for cleaning-out purposes. It is 
also fitted with a removable, perforated 
false bottom for sej«irating any solid 
matter from the liquid contents drawn 
off by the tap underneath. The distil- 



Bedudttg Val>e, 

late is condensed in a block-tin worm 
contained in a circular ^rrought-iron 
cistern of sixty gallons capacity, the 
exit being from the side near the bot- 
tom. 

Passing direct from the boiler is a 
steam-pipe which terminates in another 
block-tm worm at the top of the cis- 
tern, going within the coil of the other 
worm and out at the centre of the bot- 
tom of the cistern. Underneath ia a 
stoneware barrel to receive the distil- 
led water as it fiows from the last 
worm. This is found to be a conve- 
nient arrangement, and whenever the 
pressure is increasing unduly rou nd the 
stall or pans, or when it is necessary 
to stop tne working of one or more of 
these, then the distilled water-tap can 
be turned on, with the result that one 
has a good supply of distilled water, 
practically free of cost. 



rm. 




B»ckPreaiiuro Valve. 

It has been mentioned that each pan 
is fitted with a siphon-pipe and back- 
pressure valve. The former prevents 
waste of steam and consequent power ; 
a foot of condensed water in the pipe 
"wouldrepreeent, approximately, halfa 
pound ot steam pressure. The latter 
prevents the waste steam from one 
pan from entering the chamber of the 
next, replacing a tap, and acting auto- 
matically. It is exceedingly simj^e, 
as will be seen from the drawing. The 
Arrows indicate the direction in which 
the steam (or condensed waterj passes, 
lifting the small valve in the centre 
and moving forward freely; but if it 
attempts to pass in the opposite direc- 
tion, the more tightly the valve is 
closed against it. The apparatus de- 
BCrihed does not by any means consti- 
tute the equipment of a pharmaceutical 



laboratory, but it forms some of the 
essentials for every-day work, and a 
foundation on which to build. The 
capabilities arc but moderate, still the 
expense is moderate also. The cost, 
exclusive of main supply and waste 
steam pipes, the tub and stone barrel, 
is £110. A two-horse, upright, tubular 
boiler cost« £28 or £30, so that the 
whole could be fitted up for something 
like £150. The still, pans, and funnel 
are tested by hydraulic pressure to 
bear 20 pounds On each square inch of 
surface. 

Doubtless, different pharmacists 
work their apparatus at different de- 
crees of pressure. My experience is 
Uiat with pans of the size mentioned, 
a pressure of from 2 pounds to 6 pounds 
to the square inch, giving a tempera- 
ture of from 218° to 226i° F., is the 
most suitable when stirring is actively 
continued, and when not stirring, a 
nominal pressure, say of ( pound to 
the square inch is quite ample. 

lOmaiHiL 



BY REINHARD LUCKE, PH.Q.* 

A PREJDDioB existfl against cod-liver 
oil on accoimt of it6 taste, which is re- 
pulsive to many, though children often 
become fond of it. I^e oils of barker 
color have generally an offensive odor 
and an extremely unpleasant hai^h 
taste, which causes to the patiaot an 
often invincible aversion. This un- 
pleasant taste may, however, be effec- 
tually covered by flavoring the oil with 
some oil of bitter almonds or other aro- 
matic oil, to Buitthetaste of the patient. 
But, even if the oil is taken without 
repugnance, which happens almost al- 
ways with small children, the oil is 
often badly digeeted and causes disa- 
greeable eructations, nauseousness, 
and sometimes even vomiting. To 
avoid this, the oil is given m the 
form of emulsion, that is, so sub- 
divided and suspended in a muci- 
laginous Uqiiid as to be almost ready 
for absorption by the villi of the small 
intestine, and by the lacteals, so as to 
leave to the pancreatic juice very 
little work to do, while, on tie other 
hand, if the oil were given in its natu- 
ral state, it is more apt to nauseate 
while in the stomach and then, more- 
over, if, after the oil had passed through 
the pylorus into the small intestine, 
there oe not enough pancreatic juice to 
convert the oil into chyle, as the emul- 
sion producedby the action of the pan- 
creatic juice on oils and fats is 
called, the above-mentJoned symp- 
toms of incomplete digestion would 
be more likeljr to occur. Prom 
this I would infer that cod -liver 
oil is best given in the form of emul- 
sion. But the opinions of many phy- 
sicians differ on this point, some think 
the oil is best taken in its pure state, as 
the pancreatic juice would be per- 
fectly able to take care of the oil itaelf ; 
while others prefer to give it in the 
form of an emulsion, ol which there 
are vaiious modes of preparation. 

Small quantities of emulsions of cod- 
liver oil, as well as all other fixed oils, 
j may be prepared by rubbing in a mor- 
tar five parts (by weight) of the oil 
; with two parts (by weight) of acacia 
I and then adding at once five parte (by 
I Wright) of water. 

I This is, I think, the best way of mak- 
ing an emulsion in small quantity, 
I such as generally ordered by the phy- 
I sician, as it is the quickest, and I never 
knew it to fail. However emulsions 
' of cod-liver oil, mostly combined with 
the hypophosphites of calcium and so- 
1 diuHL have become an article of trade, 
I and large quantities are sold in the 
' States^ and other methods of preparing 
emulsion of cod-liver oil have been 
resorted to by most pharmacists. 

I ■ ILanci (fmn » Theito pH'»eolBil to itw Coltaee 
I ptPbarmuf oribeatroCNewVork, 1884. 



Of the various ways of accomplish- 
ing this with which I made myBwf ac- 
quainted, is one to make it 'with muci- 
lage of salep. prepared by infusing 
powdered salep with cold w^ater; 
another is to maVeit with yolk of ^^. 
or with mucilage of tragacanth. The 
method which Ifound most extensively 
used is to make it with decoction of 
Irish moss. A good formula, known 
as the College tormula, for making 
emulsion of cod-liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites of lime and soda roads as 
follows: 

Irish moss 6 drachms. 

Water 4 pints. 

Boil down to 2 " 

and strain; then add 

Cod-liver oil 2 " 

and mix thoroughlv so as to form an 
emulsion. Next aad 

Oil of Oaultheria..l5 drops. 

Oil of Cinnamon.. 15 " 

Oil of Bitter Ahn- 

ond 20 " 

Dissolved in 

Alcohol 1 fl. oz. 

And finally ; 

Hypophosphite of 
Calcium 4 drachms- 

Hypophosphite of 
Sodium 4 " 

Chloride of Sodi- 
um 1 drachm. 

Boiling Water 4 fi. oz. 

Glycerin 8 fl. oz. 

Mix. 

A modification of this formula is the 
following, after which I prepared the 
emulsion every two or three weeks for 
a year: 

Irish moss. . . '. — H troy ox. 

Water 6 pints. 

Boildownto 4 " 

and strain. Then mix in the usual 
manner with 

Cod-liver oil q. s. 

Oil of bitter Al- 
monds 1 drachm. 

Oil of Gaultheria. i " 

Oil of Cinnamon . . IS drops. 

Alcohol 4 fl, OS. 

Hypophosphite of 
Calcium 1 troy oz. 

Hy phosphite of So- 
dium 1 " 

Chloride of Sodi- 
um 1 drachm. 

Boiling water. 8 fi. ot 

Glycerin 11 pints. 

Water, enough to make abOjtemul- 
don. 

The fif ty-per-cent emulsion obtained, 
measures from l{-2 gallons. An emul- 
sion properly prepared after this for- 
mula yields a product which leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is a perfect 
emulsion, no oil globules can be detect- 
ed, by the naked eye; it is very fiuid; 
it is of a milk-white color and nas an 
agreeable flavor and it never separatex : 
a number of bottles filled with this 
emulsion showed no change after hav- 
ing been kept in the store for nearly 
one year. 

*Tho main difference between the last 
two formulas, besides the latter being 
foralarger quantity, is that in one to the 
decoction oflrish moss a given quantity 
of oil is added, while in the other so 
much oil is gradually added with con- 
stant beating as wiD emulsify, which 
quantity is varying, owing no doubt to 
the varying qualitv of the moss em- 
ployed to make tne decoction. The 
reason for taking as much oil as will 
emulsify is that, by so doing, the emul- 
sion will be more fluid than otherwise, 
as I found the emulsion made after the 
first process mentioned sometimes be- 
comes quite jelly-like, there being more 
decoction of Irish moss preeent than 
was necessary to emulsify the oil. To 
guard against putting too much oil into 
the decoction, I always reserve a por- 
tion of the decoction, which I add when 
the oil globules can no longer be ex- 
tinguished by beating with a common 
egg beater, whichhappensafterhaving 
emulsified about one ^Uon of COd-Uver 
oiL 
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One point has to be Btrictly observed 
in order to insure success, uiat is, the 
decoction must be well prepared. The 
Irish moss, after having been washed 
thoroughly with cold water, is put in- 
to a suitable vessel and heat is applied. 
The decoction is then prepared by 
slowly rai^ng the temperature to the 
boiling point, stirring constantly to 
hasten the evaporation and to prevent 
the moeq from adhering to the Dottom 
of the vessel and so be burnt, which 
would tinge the decoction yellow and 
thereby make it unfit for use, as it 
would also impart a yellow color to 
the emulsion. Ifouna that if the eva- 
poration be not accelerated by much 
stirring it would not only easily be 
burnt, but it would also lose in its 
emulufying power; an experinaent 
which I made r^arding this point 
showed that after letting the decoction 
boil for over an hour, it had been trans- 
formed into a thin liquid with small 
particles of matter floating about, and 
it could not be used for making emul- 
sion. 

When the decoction has carefully 
been evaporated down to about four 
pints (exact measure is not necessary). 
It is forcibly strained through coarse 
muslin into a large open vessel and 
then, while hot, about; one or two 
pints of oil are added and beaten into 
an emulsion and afterwards more oil 
is added in small quantities at a time 
(one-half pint) till it will no longer 
emulsify, when a small quantity of re- 
served decoction is added, and the 
whole will then make a perfect emul- 
sion. The aromatic oils, dissolved in 
the alcohol, are then added, afterwards 
the glycerin and at last the salts, dis- 
solved in the boiling water^ are duly 
incorporated with the emulsion in the 
tube. Then I transfer the whole to a 
two-gallon bottle, which is graduated, 
and rinae the tube with some water 
and pass this into the bottle, and then 
I add water enough to make the emul- 
sion measure twice as much as l^e 
amount of oil used, that is, to make it 
a flfty-per-cent emulsion. 

Ab I endeavored to show, my formu- 
la is not as vague as it may at the first 
glance appear to be, and if worked pro- 
perly as explained, which requires 
about two hours' time, it proves to be 
highly satisfactory. 



Vaginal Suppositories of Qelatin. 

Mb, Ai>. Vomacka, in reply to an in- 

?|uiry, gives the following instruction 
or making vaginal gelatin supposi- 
tories. 

Take transparent gelatin, soak it 
over night in water, and then add to it 
six times its weight ofglycerin. If the 
mass is to preserve its transparency for 
some time, it is necessary to remove 
all the water which the gelatin has 
absorbed, by evaporation. According 
to the density of the glycerin, more or 
less of gelatin must be used. Nearly 
all the usual remedies may be mixed 
with this mass, f. i., iodide of potas- 
sium, sulphate of zinc or copper, etc.. 
excepting tannic acid, which lorms an 
insoluble compound with gelatin. If 
tannic acid is to be applied, it is neces- 
sa^ to replace the gelatin by agar-agar, 
a Japanese vegetable gelatin, derived 
from an alga.* In the case of agar-agar, 
however, the relation of glycerin to 
water is different. Agar-agar does not 
furniBh a jelly with glycerin alone, but 
forms a transparent mass, which is 
tough when heated. Hence, an addi- 
tion of water is here absolutely neces- 
sary. 1 part of agar-agar is eoakod 
over night in water, of which it takes 
up nearly 50 parts, 10 parts ofglycerin 
and 20 more parts of water are then 
added, and the whole evapDrated to 
the required consistence. During the 



■ Jifiuita* WniclaaB i» prepsred chieHj from 
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fusion of the mass, Btirring is to be 
avoided as much as possible. Ascend- 
ing aii^bubbles are to be removed from 
the surface with a stiff card-boiud, so 
as to keep the mass clear and trans- 
parent. The pr$|cribed remedies hav- 
ing been added, either in form of solu- 
tion or in very fine powder, the mass 
is then poured out into suitable forms 
and allowed to congeal. — Pharm. 
Rundachau. 
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BY PROr. J. r. BYKHAK, TOKIO, JAPAN. 

If a small crystal of thymol is dis- 
solved in about 1 cubic oentimeter of 
glacial acetic a^id, and this solution 
mixed with about one-flfth its volume 
(S to 6 drops) of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, a fine blue color is produced by 
allowing one drop of nitric acid to flow 
down to the bottom of the teet-tuhe. 
On shaking, the whole liquid acquires 
this blue color. In presence of not too 
small a quantity of thymol, the liquid 
appears dichroic, being red by trans- 
mitted, and dark-blue by reflected 
light. 

Phenol differs from thymol, in this 
reaction, by causing the appeuvnce of 
a fine violet-red color. 

SaHcytic acid, menthol, carophol, 
and bomeol give no color-reaction 
under the above conditions. 

ToKio. Feb. 4lh. 1881. 



MULTIPLE GAS-BURNER. 
Prof. d'Abseiival, of the College of 
France, is the inventor of a burner £or 
laboratory uses' which, at a compara- 
tively small expense, furnishes a vari- 
ety of flames. Figure 1 shows the 




base A, to which the various tips can 
be attached. B is intended for an oxy- 
hydrogen flame, C for a Bunsen burn- 
er, D, a long tube with numerous small 
openings, which serves to heat a re- 
duction-tube for organic analyses (as 
shown in Figure Z) ; E, a ring with 



small openings adapted for evaporat- 
ing dishes, san^baths, etc. The ar- 
rangement for heating a reduction- 
tube recommended by the inventor 
consists of tw^ bricks resting on an 
even surface, and provided with two 
suitably bent pieces of strap-iron for 
supporting the tube. — La Nature. 



French Shoe Dressing. 

ViiranAR, 2 pints; soft water, 1 pint; 
glue (flne), 4 ounces; logwood chips, 8 
ounces; powdered indigo, 2 drachms; 
hicbromate potassium, Idrachms; tra- 
gacanth, 4 drachms; glycerin, 4 oe. 
tioQ together, strain, and bottle.— 
Scient. Am. 



APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING 
VOLATILE ACIDS, ETC. 
Thk apparatus here described has 
been devraed and used by B. Land- 
maan specially for the separation 
and estimation of acetic acid in wine, 
but it may also be employed for many 
other purposes, where a volatile liquid 
is to be rapidly separated. Fifty cubic 
centimeters of the wine or other liquid 
which is to be freed from volatile sub- 
stances are introdueed into a flask B, 
into which 300 C.c. of water had pre- 
viouslv been placed, and the flask con- 
nected, an one side with a condenser, 
and on the other with a flask contain- 
mg 500 C.c. of water. The latter is 
raised to boiUne, and the steam, pass- 
ing over through the narrow coimect- 
ing tube, and rapidly bubbling through 
the liquid in B, soon drives over ^ 
the volatile constituents of the wine 
(together with watery vapor). Topnv 
vwit [Articles of the liquii, which 
might nave been thrown upwards me- 
chanically, from flnding their way in- 
to the condenser, the exit tube has a 
globe blown upon it, and has an up- 
ward trend, before it passes into the 



condenser. The operation is inter- 
rupted when 200 C.c. have collected 
in the receiver, which requires about 
48 minutes. The originm volume of 
wine is thereby reduced to about { of 
its original volume, and all possibility 
of injury to ite extractive constituents 
avoided. 

In the case of wine, the acid of liquid 
caught in the receiver is titrated as 
acetic acid.—Zeitsch. Anal. Chem., 
1683, 516. 

Arbutln. 
ARbdtik, the active principle of uva 
ursi, is a potent diuretic, and is con- 
verted by boiling with acids or under 
the influence of fermentation, into 
glucose and hydrochinon. Dr. Men- 
sche iCentr. f. Klin. Med.} gives the 
following results of observation upon 
the action of the principle : 1. In 
many cases it has proved to be a 
valuable diuretic. 2. It ^nay be given 
in largo doses without tarm. 3. It 
is converted into hydrochinon in 
human urine. The observer remarks 
that it has a specially beneficial action 
in vesica] catarrh and he suggests its 
employment in place of uva ursi and 
also as a remedy for gonorrhcea, in 
place of injections. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF OIL OF 
TURPENTINE AND RESIN. 

BY WILLABD B. SHUFTRIinS, PH.G.'* 

In the manufacture of oil of turpen- 
tine and reein, a convenient portion of 
pine landf is taken, where the neces- 
sary homes are constructed, and early 
in January hoxing the trees commences 
which lasts until the last of March. 
All the pines over twelve inches 
in diameter are hozed, namely, inds- 
Rions are cut near the oase of tree, pre- 
ferably in the south side, the boxes be- 
ine about ten inches broad and made to 
hold from two to three pints. Some 
trees of larger size having from three 
to five boxes, according to size of 
trunk; oblique gutters are cut above 
the boxes, to convey the turpentine in 
as it exudes. They meet over the cen- 
ter of the box from each side, inclined 
downward. The boxes are divided 
into lots of 10,000 each, which is called 
a crop and is placed imdpr the supers 
vision of a man. 

The exudation commences imme- 
diately and very soon the boxes are 
filled, when it is dipped hjr means of 
wooden shovels, emptied into pails, 
then into barrels plac^ in convenient 
places, each barrel containing 280 lbs. 

The boxes, when properly attended 
to, fill about seven times diuing the 
season, from March to October. 

As tne exudation becomes slow, new 
streaks are made, reaching through the 
bark and into the alburnum to the 
depth of about four concentrical cir- 
cles. 

The turpentine obtained during the 
first year is richer in oil and produces 
the best qualities of resin; it is called 
'* ypUow aip " or ** pure dip." 

That which congeals on the face of 
the trees is scraped off in October; it 
contains very little oil, having lost the 
greater part by evaporation. 

During the winter, the stock of oil 
and resm, which accumulates, is dis- 
posed of and arrangements made for 
commencing with the warm weather 
of the following season. 

The same farms are seldom worked 
longer than three or four years, as 
the trees become badly exhausted in 
that time, and there are new trees to 
work upon near at hand. 

The stillj is made of copper, varying 
in capacity from eight to thirty bar- 
rels, some being even larger thaii this. 
It is inclosed in a brick furnace so that 
heat may circulate aroimd it. It is 
supph'ed with a movable top through 
which the " gum " or crude turpentine 
is put. At the base there is a large 
stop cock or gateway through which 
the residue is drawn, after uie distil- 
ling process is completed; it is also 
supphed with a small stop cock at top, 
through which the water enters. ^The 
movable top is connected with a larse 
coil of pipe for condensing, which is 
immersea in a tank filled with cool 
water; the end of the pipe is brought 
through the side of the tank near the 
base so as to empty its contents into a 
barrel for that purpose: this barre^ or 
receiver is furnished with two open- 
ings, one near the bottom, the other 
near the top. 

A convenient quantity of turpentine 
is placed in the still, being very dirty, 
containing leaves, sticks, etc. Heat is 
applied and very soon the vapor begins 
to rise and is condensed while jpasding 
through the coil ; it is emptied mto the 
receivers. At first a greater part otit 
is water; the water immediately falls 



* Extract from a Thesis presented to the Colleee 
of Pharmacy of tb|e Gity of New York, 1884. 

t The author*8 account refers to the pine-lands 
extending through the Carolinas, Oeorsia and 
Florida, over a tract of about six hundred miles in 
length, and one hundred miles in width. Unfor> 
tunately, a considerable portion of valuable pine- 
land has quite lately been destroyed by ftn. 

$ Compare also the article by Dr. Thomas .F. 
Wood, of Wilmington, N. C, in Nxw Bbm., 1880, p. 
280: '*Note on Tarpentine, Roein, and Allied Pro- 
ducts." 



to atxe bottom because of its greater 
specific gravity and incompatibility; 
as the receiver is filled, the water is 
drawn out throujgh the stopcock at 
base, while the lighter volatile oil is 
drawn from that at top and transferred 
to barrels. 

As the distillation progresses, the 
quantity of water becomes small, when 
more is added through an opening at 
top of still. This process is continued 
imtil the distillate is largely water 
(onepart of oil to twelve of water) when 
the m^ is removed ; the movable top is 
also taken away, and it is allowea to 
stand for a few minutes until most of 
the water passes away; then much of 
the straw and sticks is removed by 
means of strainers on long handles; 
after this is done, the large etopKK)ck is 
opened and the liquid resin conveyed 
to strainers to remove all dirt, etc. 
The first strainer is, of coiu«e, wire, to 
remove large pieccis of trash, then it is 
passed through i^otton batting made 
tor that purpose, lastly through a 
strainer made of wire gauze of No. 40 
to No. 60; No. 60 being used for best 
qualities of resin; it is then allowed to 
stand in large vats until it is psully 
cooled, when it is removed to barrels, 
each containing 280 lbs. 

The resin from turpentine of the 
first year is classed ''window glass'' 
then ''virein" which are the finest 
qualities; tne lower grades are nmde 
from '' gum " of succeeding years and 
often b^ improper stilling. 

The oil is put in bcurels, and after 
being allowed to stand for a short 
while, deposits a sediment, mostly of 
suspendea organic matter; this is re- 
moved, the barrels sealed up, when it 
is read;^ for market. 

The oil is now comparatively; pure, 
and in this state we find it in the 
stores. To further purify it, it should 
be distilled from caustic potassa. 

When the manufacture is conducted 
economically, a profit is realized when 
twenty-five cents per gallon is received 
for the oil, and from two dollars to 
four dollars per barrel for resin accord- 
ing to grade. 

Large quantities of these are export- 
ed yearly, and their manufacture is 
one of the most paying industaries of 
those of our States so abundantly sup- 
plied with suitable trees to operate 
upon. 

.€7od-Iiiver Oil with Iodide of Iron. 

This preparation VQ^j be readily 
made by usmg the solution of ferrous 
iodide (described in our preceding 
number, p. 67). 

Solution of Ferrous 

Iodide 60 parts. 

Cod-Liver oil,enough 
to make 1,000 ** 

Mix the two liquids and shake yigor- 
ously. The glycerin, while forming a 
sort of emulsion with the oil, produces 
an intimate mixture of the latter with 
the solution. On standing, the mix- 
ture becomes dear in a short time. It 
is then a^ain thoroughly shaken up, 
and this is repeated several times. 
Finally the clear oil is carefully sepa- 
rated from the sediment and filtered 
through paper. 

[The author states that the product 
contains five centigrammes of ferrous 
iodide in each tablespoonful. But it 
seems to us that the oil will only take 
up a portion of the iron salt; at all 
events, it requires to be demonstrated 
that is takes up the whole of it.]— 
BoU. Farm,, 18^, 155. 



Blue or Yellow Glass Bottles for 
Fharmaoeutioal FreparationB. 

Dr. F. MolxAr, Apotheker, Buda- 
pest, has put to spectroscopic proof 
the question that has been long debat- 
ed, whether the blue glass bottles so 
constantly used in pharmacies protect 
their contents from the chemical action 



of light. He found that the blue or 
cobsdt glass allowed to pass part of the 
red rays of sunlight, and all the blue 
and violet. The yellowish-brown bot- 
tle-glass permitted the passage of the 
red and orange rays only, the green, 
blue, and violet rays being completely 
stopped. A second experiment was 
made with chloride of silver paper. 
A piece of paper was taken, a 
third covered with cobalt glass, a 
third with the brown glass, a tfiirdleft 
unprotected, and the whole exposed to 
the sunlight. After ten minutes it was 
found that the part covered by the 
blue glass was almost as much dark- 
ened as that left uncovered, while the 
discoloration had not yet b^un under 
the brown glass. It is well known that 
blue, violet, and ultra-violet rays are 
the most active chemically, and these 
experiments show that the blue glass 
bottles now in use are best adapted for 
promoting chemical action in their 
contents. The details are published in 
the Chem, and Drug, from Gyogysz. 
Hetilap. 




APPARATUS FOR THE INHALA 
TION OF FINE POWDEBS. 

For the purpose of facOitating the 
application of finely-powdered sub- 
stances by way of inhalation, Joseph 
Hassler, of Bad Solen (near Wiesba- 
den), Germanv, has patented the ap- 
paratus here figured. 

It consists of a box containing a 
trough* in which revolves a circular 
brush, the rapid turning of which 
causes the iwwder to be carried 
aroimd. As each successive bunch of 
bristles comes in contact with tiie pro- 
jecting pin H, the powder is thrown 
forcibly upwards aad passes through 
the sieve O in form of fine dust, 
which ipay be inhaled by the patient 
through the mouth-piece Af. 

IMPROVEMENT IN BURETTE 
FLOATS. 

A. Gawalowski has made an imnor- 
tant improvement in the so-called 
Erdmanirs float which is used to fa- 
cilitate reeuling off the marks on 
burettes. 

[For the sake of those of our readers 
who are not familiar with the contri- 
vance, we will briefly explain. In try- 
ing to ascertain the exact height at 
which a liquid stands in a 
narrow tube^ such as a burette, 
an inexperienced person is 
sometimes nuzzled, since the 
surface of tne liquid forms a 
curve, caused by the capillary 
attraction of the ^ass, the 
liquid being in fact raised high- 
er at the ^jge than it is at the 
centre. Hence, on looking 
vertically through the level of 
the hqmd, a dark, semilun^ 
line appears, which is caned 
the tneniscus. It is (Sostomary 
to regard the bottom ]Mt of 
this dark curve as the point from or 
to which the marks are read off on 
the burette. Erdmann proposed to 
obviate all difllculty by floating m the 
upper layer of the liquid a small 
gtass-cylinder which should^ sinK 
just far enough below the surface to 
clearly expose a circular mark maae 
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upon ItB outsido. It is from this mark 
and the corresponding marks on the 
scale of the burette mat the quantity 
of liquid contained in or witndrawn 
from it is rettd off.] 

Gktwalowski now proposes to insert 
in the float a black strip of paper, or to 
paint a black ring in it, instead o( 
merely etching or scratching a mark 
on the outside. A firm in GermanT 
fumifihes these floats with a black 
^lasa-cylinder fused inside. — Chem, 
CentroJbh 

A still further improvement is pro- 
posed by A. Prinzl, who reoommmds 
to enjgrave upon the float a nonius or 
subdivided scale, so as to be able 
sharply to read off even small fractions 
of cubic centimeters. In this case, it 
will be possible often to use the more 
•concentrated volumetric solutions, in- 
stead of highly dilute ones. — Neueste 
Erfind, und Ef^ahr\ 

Commeroial Varieties of Aloes. 

A WBTTER in the March number of 
the Chemist and DruggM writes: 

There are three kinds of aloes known 
to commerce, viz^ the East Indian, 
"WeBt Indian, and Gape ; and tiiese may 
be subdivided into seven distinct kinds, 
viz., the East Indian, Socotrine and 
Hepatic; Zanzibar Hepatic; West In- 
dian, Barbadoes and Curasao; Cape, 
and Natal. 

The greater portion of this drug is 
consigned direct to London, and thence 
distributed to all parts of tne globe. 

America obtains a few West Indian 
and Cape direct, but draws her supplies 
of East Indian and Zanzibar m>m 
London. The continental requirements, 
with the exception of West Indian, are 
also obtained through the London 
market. Each country has its own 
idea as to the merits of the different 
sorts. Thus, the United Kingdom con- 
sumes East Indian, the finer sorts of 
West Indian, and but few Cape ; where- 
as the Continent monopolizes at least 
three-fifths of the supply of Cape, and 
only a small proportion of the finer 
descriptions. The United States, whilst 
taking a fair quantity of Cape, are 
also laj^ge buyers of fine East uidian 
and Zanzibar. 

I found it impossible to get at the 
exact quantity imported into London, 
as I was informed the records are 
returned as so many packages, but my 
informant .kindly gave me an estimate 
which, I was assured, was . not far 
wrong. 

Last year about 4,600 packages of all 
kinds were imported, which was equal 
to about 350 tons, being about 25 per 
cent more than ten years previously. 

The following particulars relate to 
the description, packaf;es, etc. : 

EMi Indian (Socotrtne) are brought 
over in old tin-lined spirit-cases, con- 
taining about 70 to 80 lbs. each, the 
substance being about similar to putty, 
and when of good quality are of alight- 
brownish color, with a fine aromatic 
flavor, and generally realize the highest 
price. 

East Indian (JJepafie), usually im- 
ported in kogs of 100 to 150 lbs. each, 
are much pider than the former kind, 
and almost liquid, being worth from 5 
to 15 per cent less than the former. 

Zanzibar (Hepatic), — These come 
over in a most curious and original way 
— ^viz^ in monkey-skins; and I was 
gratified by seeing several cases of 
these fine aloes also packed in saucers 
and plates of native make, and in tin 
plat^ bowls, and baking dishes of the 
cheapest Birmingham manu&u^ture, 
which, I was told, was quite an excep- 
tion, and may have been caused by 
the present troubles in the district from 
whence they came. The usual package 
—viz., the monkev-skin — when filled 
with aloes, is sent from the interior of 
Northern Central Africa down to the 
coasty and there packed into second- 
hand Manchester cases of various sizes. 



The monkey-skins vary in size con- 
siderably. Amongst a very fine parcel 
I noticea a skin wnich could not have 
contained more thain 2 lbs. of aloes, in 
fact, its contents were by far lees valu- 
able than the little animal would have 
been, had it been sent alive to this 
coimtry ; whilst other skins contained 
some 30 to 40 lbs., or even more. It 
was suggested to me by a gentleman I 
met at the warehouse, and who was 
showing me these skins, that it was a 
pity that the natives could not find the 
means of making boxes; butinacoun- 
try where the nail is yet unknown and 
the art of joinery a thing of the future, 
they no doubt do their oest to supply 
the deficiency. 

It has since been my pleasure to 
meet a gentleman who was for some 
time in S^anzibar, and the reason he 
gave for the natives using these skins 
was that monkeys are very plentiful, 
easily killed, and of such varying sizes 
as to suit both large and small collec- 
tors of the juice of this important 
Slant. After all the natives only imi- 
Site the Spaniards of a no distant date, 
who stored their wines in pig-skins 
after exactly the same fashion. 

This description of aloes most resem- 
bles the socotrine; the color, however, 
is paler, and the fiavor, if anything, 
finer. This kind is practicably the 
only sort adulterated, if I may so use 
the term^ assome of the skins are often 
filled with leaves, stones, dirt, imd 
many other substances quite foreign 
to the aloe plant. 

Cope are packed in large heavy cases, 
generally lined with sheepskins (which, 
no doubt, are plentiful in the oilony), 
containing about 4 cwt. Whenofftne 
quality it is a hard bri^t, black 
(brownish tinted), glossy substraoe, 
with an offensive odor, and is gener- 
ally known as the horse aloe. Its value 
(w^hich, of course, varies according to 
supply) is about one-third that of the 
East Indian or Zanzibar, ^e produc- 
tion of this description is equal to the 
whole of the other sorts combined. 

Cape (Natal). —The quohtity of this 
kind collected is very limitipi(^ being 
only a few cases per i"*»"w>, like 
Cape, it possesses no flavor, but be- 
comes a pale liver in color by keeping, 
and, in consequence of its color, rea- 
lizes about half as much again as 1^ 
ordinary Cape. 

West Indian (Barbadoes). —TiuB is 
the most in^rtant kind, at least so 
far as the Kngiish consumer is con- 
cerned. The quantity produced is 
lar^, say two-firths of the whole, con- 
sisting both of fine and inferior quali- 
ties, the variation in values, I am told, 
being considerable, the fine bringing 

S rices almost equivalent to East In- 
ian, whilst common sometimes sell at 
lees than Cape. They are packed in 
boxes of sixty to one hundred pounds, 
and in gourds of ten to fifty pounds 
eachj resembling Cape in substance, 
but m color varying from ablacki^ 
brown to a pale mahogany, with an 
odor which is neither offensive nor 
aromatic, but quite peculiar to itself. 
There is also another HiainnpiOTniiiTi g 
feature more noticeable in tEis aloe, 
viz., that it improves by keeping, and 
I was shown some boxes the contents 
of which were of a beautiful bright 
liver, and very valuable, but which, 
when imported some eighteen months 
previously, were quite a dark brown, 
and worth only about half their pres- 
ent value. I ffathered that a regular 
trade is done by buying certain par- 
cels when imported and storing them, 
but, as I am not a connoiaseur of this 
coinmodity, I prefer to leave such se- 
lection to others more capable of jud^- 
ing^ and wish them every success m 
their operations. 

West Indian (Ciim^oo).— These are 
identical with Barbadoes in description 
and quality, but the latter have always 
the preference when sold. It has been 
suggested that the true Barbadoes is no 
longer cultivated, most of the plants 



having been destroyed, and what is 
now sold as Barbadoes is in resdity the 
same plant cultivated in the sister isle 
of ChiraQoa. 

Accordixig to some authors, aloes are 
of ten founa adulterated with various 
articles, chiefiy resin, but from infor- 
mation I could gather such adultera- 
tion is unknown amongst the mer- 
chants who bring these goods to this 
country. 

The natives of Africa (as I have be- 
fore mentioned) in filling the monkey- 
skins are, like the cunning Chinese, 
willing to get the price of aloes for a 
large stone or other refuse convenient- 
ly placed in the centre of the skin, but, 
except this trick, I could not learn of 
any adulteration being practised. 

In concluding my remarlos, I would 
mention an aloe of the future which I 
have not yet been able to see, but of 
which I am promised a specimen at no 
distant date, viz., that procurable in 
Madagascar. The plant fiourishes in 
abundance in this island, and the na- 
tives collect it in small quantities suf- 
ficient for their own consumption, as 
is noted by several European travellers 
who have written on the products of 
this island; but, as yet, it is not col- 
lected in sufficient quantity to form an 
article of export, although there is no 
reason to doubt that in a few years we 
may draw a considerable supply of 
tlus valuable medicine from this great 
semi-civilized island. 




A NEW APPARATUS FOR FRAC- 
TIONAL DISTILLATION. 

Thk best forms of apparatus for 
fractional distillation, which is so im- 

Eortant for the separation and identi- 
cation of volatile liquids, have pecu- 
liar disadvantages, being either too 
frailer too dimcult to dean or un- 
suited for small quantities of liquids. 
Our present article describee an im- 
proved apparatus devised by C. Wins- 
singer, much is free from all these 
drawbacks. 

A two-armed glass tube A D F iB 
fostened perpendicularly, by means of 
a good corkj in the neck of a fiask M. 
The arm D is provided with thermom- 
eter, and has a side branch at F, which 
connects with a liebig's condenser. 
Into the main tube is inserted a second 
tube B, dosed below, and this is held 
firmly, by means of a perforated cork, 
so that it is i>erpendicular and does 
not touch the inner widls of A. In- 
side of the tube B is another, smaller 
tube C, through which a small current 
of water or mercury is made to fiow, 
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which acts as a condenser. Water is 
used for substances boiling below lOO"* 
C, and mercury for others. If tJie 
latter is used, it is made, when it passes 
out at O, to flow into water, from 
which it is from time to time sejpsr 
rated and put back in the reservoir. 
A circidar pinch-cock H, heaxing imon 
its margin a series of empirical divi- 
sions, and which is regulated by mov- 
ing the index K^ controls the amount 
of water or mercury admitted to the 
tube B. 

This very control, and the fine ad- 
justment made possible through the 
index K, permits the proper condensa- 
tion and almost total separation of 
fractions of Uquids boiling at different 
temperatures. It will be found by ex- 
perience, that any given temperature 
of the thermometer corresponds to 
one or more of the arbitrary oivisions 
on the margin of the stop-cock, so that 
the corresponding figures may be af- 
ter some time placed over the marks. 

When using the apparatus, the li- 
Quid to be fractionea is put in the 
flask, the latter placed on a double 
wirchgauze over a Bunsen's burner 
(giving an even and regular flame), 
and a current of water or mercury 
]et flow throufi;h the inside condenser B, 
if necessary. Gradually this current is 
increased or diminished, until some va- 
por becomes condensed and the first 
traction of the liquid distils over. 
When this ceases, the current of water 
or mercury will have to be newly reg- 
ulated as the temperature will rise, 
until the next fraction passes over, 
and so on. The portion passing over 
through F requires only a very small 
laebig^s condenser, and m many cases 
it needs no further condensation at aU. 

In order thsi the tube B may not be 
too suddenly chiUed, the stop-cock H 
should be opened as soon as the liquid 
begins to boH, and a slow current of 
water or mercury at first be allowed 
through B, As soon as the vapors 
have reached the thermometer, the in- 
dex K is slowly turned [that is, a 
stronger stream is admitted] until the 
temperature of the escaping vapor is 
as low as possible. When once fairly 
started, the apparatus may be left to 
itself, until the fiow through i^ is al- 
most stopped or ereatly reduced, and 
the thermometer begins to fluctuate. 
The stop-cock is then slightly closed, 
in order to reduce condensation, and 
the second portion received; etc. The 
author^s experimental figures show 
that the apparatus works with great 
accuracy. — Ber. Deutsch, Chem, Ghes.^ 
1883, 2,640. 

The True Source of Soeotrine Aloes. 

In the Chemist and Druggist for 
March, Mr. J. O. Braithwaite remarks 
(in a paper read before the Chemists' As- 
sistants* Association) that a somewhat 
insignificant fruit rescued from a 
steam-pan in which soeotrine aloes were 
being boiled had been reco^pized by 
Mr. Holmes as immature fruit of Aloe 
Perryi, Until recently the source of 
soeotrine aloes was unknown ; but Mr. 
Bayley Balfour has cleared up the mat- 
ter and proved that the species yield- 
ing the commercial article is new to 
science. He has caUed it A. Perryi, 
It has thick, fieshy, unspotted lanceo- 
late leaves which spring directly from 
the level of the earth. Aloe aocotrina 
has narrow, rounded, ensiform leaves, 
slightly spotted. 

Tellurium in Bismuth. 

Mr. J. O. Braithwattb (Chem. and 
Druggist) lately exhibited to the 
Chemists' Assistants' Association sam- 
ples of subnitrate of bismuth contain- 
ing about 0.076 per cent, andsubcarbo- 
nate containing about 0.05 per cent of 
tellurium and remarked : 

' ' As complaints with bismuth are not 
infrequent, it may be useful to recapi- 
tulate the method by which this un- 
pleasant impurity may be detected. A 



fair quantity (I use fifty grammes to 
approximately estimate the tellurium 

§ resent) is dissolved in excess of hy- 
rochloric acid, and, if the salt is the 
subnitrate, heat until all the nitric acid 
is driven off, restoring the hydrochloric 
acid which evaporates. 1% this acid 
liquid add an equal volume or more of 
a saturated solution of sulphite of so- 
dium, and allow it to utana for at least 
twenty-four hours. If tellurium is 
present it will slowly be reduced, ap 
pearing first as a reddish cloud, and 
finally as a black precipitate. This 
precipitate may be collected on a tared 
filter, dried at a low temperature, and 
weighed. The tests for this element 
are that it sublimes, f^vins a reddish 
sublimate; it bums with a olue flame, 
evolving a most peculiar odor. Fused 
with an alkali it gives a reddish brown 
compound, which evolves a fetid and 
unmistakable odor with hydrochloric 
acid. Three milligrammes of this pre- 
cipitate gave a markedly unpleasant 
onion-like taste in the mouth tor some 
hours after taking the dose. 

'*Zinc is the only metal which is 
precipitated by nascent SO« under 
similar circumstances, so that its ab^ 
sence from the sample must be insured 
before applying the above test." 

The Cause of the Biimuth Breath. 

Mr. Wiluam Rbisert, Ph.Q., has 
contributed some interesting data to 
our present knowledge on the cause of 
the so-called bismutn breath, which 
has been quite correctly ascribed to 
the presence of certain impurities, no- 
tably tellurium. 

The experiments were conducted 
with bismuth sesquioxide, freed from 
all impurities. The absence of arsenic 
and tellurium was shoWn by chemical 
tests, and that of the latter, more- 
over, bv the absence of the peculiar 
garlic-Iike odor after taking the bis- 
muth (see below). 

The author found that the taking of 
arsenious acid internally did not com- 
municate any* odor to the breath. 

Tellurium, on the other hand, was 
found to be imdoubte(fly the offending 
agent. The author took three doses of 
0.005 gm. (^ grain) oi\ one day, in in- 
tervals of three houra In fifteen 
minutes after the first dose, the breath 
had a strong, garlic-hke odor, and, in 
an hour, a metallic taste was observed. 
An hour after the second dose, the 
urine and sweat had Uie garlic-like 
odor, which was also observed in the 
faeces, four days later. The metallic 
taste was obsinrved for 
seventy-two hours, and 
the garlic-like odor in the 
urine for three hun<l|red 
and eighty-two hours; in 
the sweat, for four hun- 
dred and nfty-two hours; 
in the fasces, for seventy- 
nine days; and in the 
breath it was still present, 
though very faintiv, after 
tux^ hundred and thirty-seven days. 

The author also made experiments 
to determine the smallest quantity of 
tellurium oxide which would be re- 

5[uired to produce the garlicky odor, 
t was found that after one dose of 
5 cubic centimeters of a solution con- 
taining only 0.0000001 gm. of telluric 
oxide m cc.— that is, after one dose of 
0.0000005 gm. (or tfbWt gra"*) of tel- 
luric oxide— the garuc odor became per- 
ceptible in seventy-five minutes, and 
lasted about thirty hours. Smaller 
doses of the same solution produced 
no noticeable traces of the odor. 

It appears, therefore, that the phy- 
siological test for the presence of tel- 
lurium is far more delicate than any 
chemical one so far known. Hence, the 
failures to detect tellurium by chemical 
reagents in samples of bismuth pro- 
ducing bad breath no doubt induced 
various experimenters to ascribe the 
o4or to some other impurity.— Ab- 
stract from Am. Joum, Ph,, April, 1881 



Emulsion of Paraldehyde. 

Thb best method of giving paralde- 
hydeisinformof emulsion. Asufficient 
guantity of powdered acacia is made 
mto thick mucilage with water and a 
little paraldehyde added. The mixture 
is stiired until it has become perfectly 
homogeneous, after which another 
small quantity of water and of paral- 
dehyde are added. This alternate 
addition of water and paraldehyde is 
continued, until as much of the latter 
has been added as the amount of aca- 
cia oriji^inally taken. If the last addi- 
tion oi paraldehyde has not difitorbed 
the homogeneity of the emulsion, 
enough water is added to produce lod 
parts of product for every 10 parts of 
acacia or of paraldehyde taken. To 
the 100 parts thus moduced, 20 parte 
of syrup of almond are add^d. The 
dose of this emulsion is one fliddounce, 
to be repeated, if necessary, after half 
an hour. 

A SIMPLE COOLER 

The most simple and easily managed 
condenser which we have seen de- 
cribed is that of Dr. 
John Walter, of Basle. 

It consists of a thin 
glass tube, closed at 
one end, into which 
either one or more 
smaller glass tube» are 
inserted Dv means of a 
perforated cork or with 
rubber connection. The 
glass tube may be 
longer or shorter, ac- 
coroing to the length 
of the fiask or retort 
into the neck of which 
it is to be inserted. If 
merely hun^ into a 
flask, as shown in 
Fig. 1, it will usually accomplish ito 
purpose just as well as if an upright 
condenser were connected with it air- 
tight. Of course, proper precaution 
must be taken to prevent the ignition 
of volatile vapors from the burner be- 
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Fig. 2. 

low the flask. To prevent actual con- 
tact between the cold condenser while 
the cold water circulates through it. 
and the hot neck of the flask, a few 
drops of glass are melted upon it near 




the end (see Fi^s. 1 and 2). Fig. 2 is 
another form oi the condenser, suited 
for long-necked flasks, or £(dapted for 
the necks of retorts. In the case of 
the latter, the contrivance is only suit- 
able if the liquid is not too volatile to 
be caught in open capsules (see Fig. 3). 
—Dingl. Polyt, Journ,, vol. 251, 369. 

Bum Ointment. 
After the application of bicarbonate 
of sodium to relieve the pain, Dr. 
Binkerd, of Delaware, recommends 
the use of the following ointment: 

White Wax (pure) |.i- 

Rectified Linseed Oil 5 lij- 

Tannic Acid 3i- 

Subnitrate of Bismuth, gr. xx. 
Melt the wax in a clean tin or porce- 
lain vessel, add the oil, and heat to 
near boiling, remove from the fire, ana 
add the tannin in flne powder, ana 
then the subnitrate of bismuth. »w 
imtU cold. 
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cum " for the second edition of the 
Pharm. Germ., Robert Otto made 
Bome obeervationB which he believes to 
be new, relating to the tost for lime and 
sulphuric acid in the above-mention- 
ed two acids, in absence as well as in 
preeence of ammonium salts. He says: 
In order to determine whether, 
and eventually how far, the presence 
of ammonium salts affected the teste 
for lime in citric or tartaric acids, 
equally strong solutions of the two lat- 
ter ^ere prepared, mixed with e<]ual 
quantities of oxalate of ammonium, 
and ^vith different quantities of solu- 
tion of sulphate of calcium. The fol- 
lowrine facts were then observed. 

1. Citric Acid. 1 Gm. dissolved in 10 
Oms. of water, and mixed with 1 Cc. 
of solution of oxalate of ammonium (1 
in 20). Three portions: 

After addition of 

a. 1 Cc. of sol. sulphate calcium; re 
mained clear for a short time. 

b. 2 Cc. of sol. sulphate calcium; do. 

c. 6 Cc. of sol. sulphate calcium; 
distlnctlv cloudy within same time. 
I. a. Citric Acid. 1 Gm. dissolved 

in 10 Gms. of water,' the eolution ap- 
pFoximately neutralieed with watar of 
anunonia (sp. gr. 0.960), then mixed 
with iCc. of solution of oxalate of am- 
monium (1 in 20). Three portions. 
After addition of 

a. S Cc. of Bol. sulphate calcium: 
perfectly clear yet, arter 15 minutes. 

b. 10 Cc. of do. ; do. 

c. 80 Cc. of do, : do. 

It. Tartaric Acid. 1 Gm. dissolved 
in 10 Qms. of water, and mixed with 1 
Cc. of solution of oxalate of ammoni- 
um (1 in £0). Four portions; 

After addition of 

a. 1 G.c. of sol. sulph. calcium: per- 
fect^ clear, after 16 minutes. 

b. 6 C.c. of do. : do., after 6 min- 



perfectly clear, 
: faintly cloudy. 



c. 8 Co. of do. 
after 5 minutes. 

d. 10 C.c. of do. 

after 6 minutes. 

II. o. Tartaric Acid. 1 Gm. dis- 
solved in 10 Gms. of water the solution 
approximately neutralized with water 
of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.960), then mixed 
tvith 1 Cc. of solution of oxalate of 
ammonium (1 in 30). Three portions. 

After addition of 
a. 4 Co. of eol. sulphate calcium : per- 
fectly clear, after 6 minutes. 
8 C.c. of do. : distinctly turbid, 

after S minutes. 
10 Cc. of do. ; cloudy-turbid, 

after 5 minutes. 

These experiments show that the de- 
tection of calcium by oxalic acid is 
rendered difficult in presence of am- 
monium salts, while, on the other 
hand, these salts slightly facilitate the 
detection of calcium in tartaric acid. 

Regardingthe detection of sulphuric 
acid m citric and tartaric acids, by- 
means of nitrate of barium, my experi- 
ments have shown that this is accom- 
plished with greater precision in acid 
Holution than in one approximately 
neutralized with ammonia. 

I. Citric Acid. I part dissolved in 
10 parts of water. 12 C.c. of the Bohi- 
tion mixed withlCc. of solution of 
nitrate of barium (1 in 20). 



Apprailmat#lr nvu- 



Rampli!*. I" aviil 



Faintly opa- 
lescent 

Distinctly tur- 
bid 

Between a and 



During eq ual period of tim e. 

II. Tartaric Acid. 1 part dissolved 

in lOparte of water. 
5 u.c. of the acid solution, mixed 

with 1 Cc. of -jit normal sulphuric 



acid, on addition of 1 Cc. of sol. of ni- 
trate of barium yielded at once a 
strong turbidity. 

6 C.c. of the solution approximately 
neutralized with water of ammonia 
(0.960), even when mixed with 10 C.c. 
of tIs normal sulphuric acid, and 1 
Cc. of sol. of nitrate of barium, 
ghowed no turbidity within aix hours. 
—Arch. d. Pharm., 1883, Dec. 

IMPROVED FORMS OF EXTRAC- 
TION APPARATUS. 

A Oawalowski, having had an op- 
portunity ofjComparing the different 
foms of extraction apparatus hitherto 
recommended. Anally decided in favor 
of that devised by Ph. Wagner. 

But even here the author found it 
possible to apply an improvement, the 
utility of which will be seen further on. 
The principal addition is a small stop 
cock h, in the lateral tube ft. The 
lower part of the cylinder B, which 
contains the substance to be extracted 
is enveloped bj a larger bulb a, so 
that the hot ether vapor may keep it 
constantly hot. Finally, in place of 
attaching to the apparatus an upright 
condenser, he attacnee to it merely a 
Welter's safety-tube c, which serves 
bo^ as a guard against the escape of 
vapors and as a funnel for adding 
more menstruum. 

The use of the faucet ft will be un- 
derstood by imagining the apparatus 
in operation. Cylinder B contains the 



substance to be extracted, in fine 

giwder^ placed on a pellet of pure cot- 
n which is put in the neck. The re- 
ceiver A is cnarged with a sufficient 
amount of volatile liquid (ether, ete.), 
all the parts connected together, and 
the flask A warmed on a water-bath 
— the faucet being open. After the 
vapor has traversed the apparatus 
long enough te have exhausted all or 
most of the soluble matters in the sub- 
stance, the apparatus is removed from 
the water-bath and the faucet closed. 
As the temperature falls, a partial 
vacuum will be produced in the re- 
ceiver Ay and this will cause the liquid 
stiU retained by the substance in B to 
be almost completely sucked down into 
A. This mav be repeated once or 
twice, and will help to accomplish the 
exhaustion much more rapidly than is 
possible in the ordinary kmds of appa- 
ratus. 

When substances are to be extracted, 
the solution of, which would not be- 
come quite clear if filtered merely 
through cotten, the author uses a modi- 
fication of the above apparatus, shown 
in the second illustration. Instead of 
connectiug the exhauster directly with 
the receiver, a modified Drechsera fun- 
nel D is interposed, in which a plaited 



gradually washed by the subsequent 
portions of the menstruum as they fall 
into it from the extractor above. — 
Zeitach.f. Anal. Chem., 1883, 628. 

On Ethylato of Iron (Ferrio Ethy- 
lst«.) 

AcooBDiNQ to Ed. Grimaux, if one 
molecule of ferric chloride, dissolved in 
absolute alcohol, be added to six mole- 
cules of ethylate of sodium, an immedi- 
ate precipitate of chlpride of sodium is 
Eroduced and a deep reddish-brown 
mpid solution, which contains no 
more chlorine. All the iron is in solu- 
tion in the alcohol as ferric ethylato. 

[Note by Ed. A. i).— Ethylate of so- 
dium is prepared by dissolving metal' 
lie sodium m absolute alcohol. Theo- 
retically, it requires 23 parts of sodium 
to combine with 46 parte of absolute 
alcohol to from 68 p^ls of ethylato of 
sodium and 1 part of hydrogen which 
escapes. The quantity of absolute al- 
cohol is, therefore exactly twice that 
of the sodium. Ethylate of sodium has 
the composition CtHt.O.Na: and ethy- 
late of iron (ferric etiiylate) would be 
represented by the fonnula; (CiHi)f.- 
O..Fe,.] 

The above solution, prepared with 
3.25 Qm. of ferric chloride dissolved in 
25 C.c. of absolute alcohol, and 1.40 Gm. 
[really 1.88, but the slight excess in- 
sures the total decomposition of the 
iron salt] of metallic sodium dissolved 
in the same weight I should be, at least 
twice its weight] of absolute alcohol, 
may he subjected to distillation in the 
water-bath without being altered.* 
There finally will remain a black, 
pasty mass, soluble in absolute alcohol, 
benzm, chloroform, ether, petroleuna, 
and methylic alcohol. But, if this resi- 
due be heated in a vacuum, so as to 
remove the last traces of the solvent, 
a brown powder composed of ferric 
hydrate separates ; the small quantity 
or water which the alcohol still re- 
tained, or which it has absorbed dur- 
ing the manipulations, reacte upon the 
ferric ethylate and decomposes it al- 
most completely. By teking the pre- 
caution to filter in dry air, decomposi- 
tion is avoided. The product yields 
oiJy 18.5 per cent of carbon, on analysis. 

"rtie alcoholic solution of ferric ethy- 
late is not precipitated by a current of 
dry ammonia ; with dry carbonic acid, 
it immediately yields an ochre-brown 
precipitate. Dry bydrosulphuric acid 
produces ferrous sulphide. Ferro- 
cyanide of potassium acts upon it just 
like water, and throws down ferric 
hydrate. 

The action of water varies accord- 
ing to the proportions employed. The 
alcohohc solution, exposed to ordinary 
air' rapidly absorbs moisture, and 
yields a thick jelly of ferric hydrate; 
and the addition of a small amount of 
water immediately produces the same 
result. If the alcoholic solution of fer- 
ric ethylate is poured into an excess of 
water, a hmpid hquid is obtained 
which presents the characteristics of 
the colloidal ferric hydrate deecribed 
by Graham. This hquid coagulates 
spontaneously, after a longer or snorter 
interval, or rapidly, if heated. It is 
also precipitated by many other sub- 
stances, such as carbonic, sulphuric, 
and tartaric acid; nitrate, chloride, 
bromide, or f errocyanide of potassium, 
chloride of sodium or barium, baryta 
water, carbonate of sodium, and even 
common river water. 

No change is produced by the addi- 
tion of acetic, nitric, or hydrochloric 
acid, or of ammonia. Hydrosulpburic 
acid produces a black precipitate.— 
L' Union Pharm., 1884, 63. 



■TbltBhould be understood mo tlut Omkealint 
does not Biter Che ptepumllon. We do TWt under- 
HtudltulC (lie aatutloD could be dlUllled. Ad 
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EDITORIAL. 



The Pharmacy Law of New York 

City. 

According to Treadwell Cleveland, 
Esq., of New York, the pharmacy law 
formerly applying to New York City 
has been practically eviscerated by 
the adoption of the Penal Code of 1881, 
which, m Sec. 405 provides that: 

**No person employed in a drug 
store or apothecary shop shall pre- 
pare a medical prescription unless he 
nas served two years' apprenticeship 
in such a store or shop, or is a gradu- 
ate of a medical college, or college of 
pharmacy, except under the direct 
supervision of some person possessing 
one of these qualifications; nor shaB 
any proprietor, or any other person in 
charge of such store or shop, per- 
mit any person not i)ossessing such 
qualifications to prepare a medical 
prescription in his store or shop, except 
imder such supervision. A person 
violating any provisions of tins section 
is guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable 
by a fine not exceeding one hundred dol- 
lars, or by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing six monthis, and in case of death 
ensuing from any such violation, the 
person offending is guilty of a felony, 
punishable bv a fine not less than one 
thousand dollars, nor more than five 



j thousand dollars, or by imprisonment 
i not less than two years, ^nor more than 
four years, or by both "such fine and 
imnniBonment." 

Further on. the Code, in Sec. 726, 
declares that '* all acts or parts of acts 
which are inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are repealed, so far 
as they impose any punishment for 
crime, except as herein provided." 

This opinion, though apparently 
based on logical grounds, is. nowever, 
not by any means convincing to us. 
It is by no means settled that all the 
penalties prescribed by local laws, 
laws affecting special corporations or 
societies, are cut off by the Penal Code. 
It is rather surprising to be told that 
hundreds of laws can be made nuga- 
tory and repealed in e#ec^— though 
not repealed by name— oy means of 
making inoperative any clauses con- 
tained therem which provide for pun- 
ishing infractions of these laws. To 
cut out these clauses practically 
amounts to the same thing as to repeal 
the laws which contain them. Could 
this have been the intention of the 
Legislature? There are, no doubt, 
numerous other local laws, some or 
equal importance with the pharmacy 
laws for New York and Kings Coun- 
ties, which would become inoperative, 
to the great damage and. perhaps, 
danger of the public, were the opimon 
of Mr. Cleveland to be correct. It 
seems to us that it is proper to re- 
gard the opinion of any lawyer— no 
matter how high his standing — as pre- 
mature and worse than useless uiuees 
it be adopted by the judge on the 
Bench, and finaUy the Court of Last 
Resort, after a thorough argument on 
both sides of the question. We ac- 
knowledge that there is plenty of 
chance for a strong argument on both 
sides, but cannot help regretting if a 
spirit of opposition against tiie estab- 
lished and, m our opinion, unrepealed 
laws should become developed among 
those who have not yet complied wil£ 
their provisions, merely by reason of 
the publication of a sin^e lawyer's 
opinion. 

More recently it is reported that the 
bill before the Legislature to enact a 
a State pharmacjr law, has been passed, 
and that it prohibits not only tne dis- 
pensing of prescriptions, but also the 
sale ot medicines, in towns above a 
certain size, by others than regularly 
licensed pharmacists and physicians. 
This may avoid the enactment of 
another special law to apply to New 
York City. 



Pharmacy in Massachusetts. 

The Old Bay State does not often 
take a step backward, and the result 
of the recent contest in its Legislature 
over the enforcement of good laws to 
prevent food and drug adulteration 
may weU be the subject of congratula- 
tion. 

During the debates, both in commit- 
tee and before the House, on the biU 
proposing to repeal the law preventing 
Adulteration ot Food and Drugs, it be- 
came evident that an interest)^ clique 
had obtained the ear of a majority of 
the Committee, and had succeeded in 
convincing them : 1, that the United 
States Pharmacopoeia was a sort of 
boiled-down extract or a skeleton-like 
index of the United States Dispensa- 
tory ; 2, that the United States Dis- 
pensatory was the standard followed 
by pharmacists in general for prepar- 
ing medicines; 3, that the Pharmaco- 
poeia was based on the Dispensatory, 
and was prepared by a sort of non-de- 
script, self -constituted body, who 
did this merely to make money; 
4. that the sooner any law recognizing 
tne Pharmacopoeia as a standard was 
repealed, the oetter it would be for 
the country; 5, that it was unfair to 
establish a limit for the purity of 
drugs, inasmuch aa it could not make 



much difference if a drug contained 
say forty-four parts of impuritiee whwl 
the law had set the limit at forfcv Jr 
parts, etc., etc., etc. ^^ 

The report of the mqjonty of the 
Committee was in favor of a repeal of 
the law, and plainly showed the kind 
of mother's milk the innocent baben 
had been fed on. To the credit of the 
House, however, let it be said that tlie 
well-laid scheme was upset. After a 
thorough argument in open session 
during which various members distin' 
guished themselves by an intelligent 
exposition of the true facts of the^ 
and gave a lucid and impartial state- 
ment of all the concomitant circum- 
stances, the House, by a laree major- 
ity, adopted the Minority Report of 
the Committee, objecting agamst the 
repeal of the law. 

It is perhaps true that the law might 
have been carried out with a little 
more tact and a lesser decree of hareh- 
ness, at least in the beginning. But 
whatever errors may have been com- 
mitted in this direction formerly, it is 
pretty certain that the law will here- 
after be enforced without bearing too 
hard upon those who infringe itinno- 
cently and unintentionally. 



Menthol Arom American Oil of Pep- 
permint. 

American oil of peppermint, derived 
from MentliapiperttaU, has heretofore 
not yielded any menthol or pepper- 
mint-camphor except by acciaenl. 
Occasionally a can or bottle containing 
the oil, when exposed to a low temper- 
ature, has been Known to deposit the 
substance. We are informed by rep- 
resentatives of one of the largest man- 
ufacturing firms of essential oils that 
they have noticed this phenomenon at 
rare intervals, and that no asedmtble 
cause could be discovered why m one 
package the camphor separated, and 
m another of the same lot it refused 
to do so. 

This peppermint-camphor is, how- 
ever, afforded in large quantity by Chi- 
nese or Japanese oil of peppermint, oh 
tained from MetU?ia arvensis L Men- 
thol may easily be obtained from t^ 
oil by cooling, or better still, by preTi 
ously removing a portion, or asmwh 
as possible, of the lighter-boiling ia 
pine contained in it, by distilutio& 
with water. This same process has 
deretof ore not succeeded m effecting 
the separation of menthol from the 
American oil. 

Mr. Albert M. Todd, the large grow- 
er of pepi)ermint and distiller ot pep- 
permmt oU, at Nottawa, St. Joseph 8 
County, Michi^^ui, has at last suocm- 
ed in overcoming the difficulty, and 
has found a method by which he ob- 
tains the menthol of the American 
oil in a crystalline condition. The 
crystals are long, brilliantly white, 
soft, flexible, silk^ needles of a very 
pure odor, and will, no doubt, find a 
ready market. 



We desire to call special attention to 
the article on the ** Separation of Mer- 
curic from Mercurous Iodide," by Mr. 
Maclagan,onp. 82ofthisnumber. Ac- 
cording to the author's observations, 
it seems impossible to treat mercurous 
iodide (protiodide of mercury) with 
any solvent capable of removing traces 
of mencuric (red) iodide without de- 
composing some of the former salt 
and actually producing a correspond- 
ing amount 01 the red iodide. 

The results of the author aheady 
foreshadow the probability that the 
true color of i^bsolutely pure merctft- 
ous iodide (which has so far remained 
in dispute) mav finally be decided, aad 
that additional li^ht will be thrown on 
the cause of variation of activitiy or 
poisonousness of the different lots of 
mercurous iodide in the market. 
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Taste in the Practice of Phftrmacy. 

The following hints are taken from 
a paper by Mr. Peter Boa, published 
in the Cnemist and Druggist for 
March. 

The exercise of taste in the business 
of a pharmacist is concerned with the 
quality and Irind of articles employed 
to contain or convey medicines, and 
includes such things as twine, bottles, 
sealmg-wax, paper, and labels. Of the 
quality of these customers are able to 
ludge. They know superior twine 
from inferior, and they can see at 
once whether it matches the capping- 
pai>er. They can recognize and ap- 
preciate a symmetrical bottle, and 
condemn an ugly one. If the color of 
the wax be bad it is unsightly, inferior 
paper is an abhorrence to any one, and 
a badly written or printed label is 
easily recognized. Oi the contents of 
a bottle of medicine the patient has no 
means of forming an opinion, but he 
can very fairly estimate the stvle of 
wrapping it. If the articles employed 
for thiB purpose be of inferior quahty, 
suspicion is excited ; if faultless, confi- 
dence is created, and confidence always 
promotes business. 

In the choice of bottles wo cannot go 
far astray. If we deal with good 
makers, and pay a* reasonable price, 
we are pretty sure to get presentable 
bottles. Shape is very much a matter 
of opinion. Oval bottles are pretty, 
but flats are more easily wrapped 
neatly, and packed better, and are, I 
think, less liable to be smashed by 
pressure, and they look very well if 
symmetrically made. If the angles of 
flats be sharply defined they rather 
add to the beauty of the bottles. 
Ovals, moreover, show defects more 
readily. In phials there is not much 
room for selection. Those of medium 
height are preferable, I think, both in 
point of utility and appearance, to the 
short or long varieties. Actinic phials 
are very pretty, and are useful for 
certain purposes. They are open to 
the objection, however, that one can- 
not see through them with the same 
facility that one can see through im- 
colored glass. When dispensing two 
different kinds of drops or small mix- 
tures of the same size for the same pa- 
tient^ it is convenient by way of dis- 
tinction to put up one into each kind 
of phial, and the variety is jdeasing to 
the eye. The ordinary i)oison-bottles 
have no redeeming feature in their 
character, except their shape. The 
blue color is not nice, and it is open to 
the serious objection that one cannot 
see through it. The color and shane, 
moreover, conceal cracks and pin-holes 
in the comers so readily that the bot- 
tles are fertile in causing annoyance by 
being filled when cracked and leaking 
after the medicine has been sent out. 

The tunne used should be of good 
color if colored, if white thoroughly 
bleached. In color I prefer pink or 
red. Yellows and blues are, generally 
speaking, out of harmony with all the 
other things. Pink and white are 
suitable for all purposes, the pink for 
parcels and caj^ping, the white to tie 
spht skin cappmg. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that it should be evenly 
spun throughout and well twistea. 
There is something as attractive about 
the appearance of a well-made bright- 
ly-colored twine as there is repulsive 
about a twine that is thick and thin 
alternately and feebly colored. The 
' twine is of ^reat importance. A com- 
mon twine is an offence against all the 
rules of taste that relate to our busi- 
ness. We do not deal in articles of 
such a nature that a twine of this de- 
scription is pennissible. 

Sealing-iuax does not require much 
to be said regarding it. In use it 
ought to be sparingly appUed, and not 
splashed on in ^reat lumps. When 
lused for external decoration, such as 
sealing the top of a cork, care should 
be taken to preserve it as clean as pos- 



sible, so that its color loses none of its 
brightness. What the color is need 
not be of much concern. Bed is the 
conventional tint, and I have no fault 
to find with it. 

Labels afford more scope for the ex- 
ercise of taste than any other accessory 
to our business. There is a variety in 
them. Some are printed ready for 
use, others written as occasion arises. 
There is no excuse for any one having 
ugly stock labels, because the label 
printers, if left to their own discretion, 
usually produce very good specimens. 
However, we do see samples of badly- 
arranged labels even yet. The fault 
generally lies in want of variety of type, 
or printing the matter too closely and 
continuously, as if it were part of the 
column of a newspaper. Two or three 
kinds of type on a label give it a char- 
acter which it wants if aJl of one kind. 
If it contain siinply the name of the 
article and the directions, there is, of 
course, opjwrtunity for only two 
kinds, but, as a rule, labels of this de- 
scription have the name of the article, 
its medicinal properties, and the dose. 
Such labels should always be set up in 
three types, or, if two parts be of the 
same kind, one should be a size larger 
than the other. Variation in size or 
kind renders each one more distinct 
than if they were all the same, and, 
besides, the effect is more pleasing, 
partly because of the distinctness, and 
partly owing to the pleasurable sensa- 
tion that naturally arises when any- 
thing looked at conveys the impression 
of design which has producea a suc- 
cessful result. Labels intended for 
bottles should have the length up and 
down the bottle. The effect to the eye 
is more pleasing, apsurt from the fact 
that a label of this kind enables its 
contents to be kept all before the eye, 
which is preferable to having to turn 
the bottle to one side at the end of 
each line. More opportunity is afford- 
ed also for varying the type, and the 
variety is more effective. With re- 
gard to the matter on a label, I can 
scarcely say anything, because so 
much depends on the medicine of 
which it IS to be descriptive. I may, 
however, I think, safely say that the 
wording of a label should be concise 
and toxhe point, having each idea fol- 
lowing the other in logical sequence. 
Anycugression is to be avoided, as it 
is not desirable to produce something 
which is a compromise between a label 
and a handbiU, but which is unsatis- 
factory as either. Such a label would 
be a mistake from a business x)oint of 
view, as well as an offence against 
good tasto. For ordinary purposes it 
IS not good tasto to indulge in ful- 
some laudation of any preparation on 
the label thereof. It is quite enough 
to state the complaint for which it is 
used, and call it by its name, without 
adding that it is ''far-famed" or 
** world-renowned." If it be the in- 
tention to push the article as a quack 
medicine, then, of course, the greater 
the number of prefixed laudatory ad- 
jectives the better. Modesty on the 
part of the promoter of a auack reme- 
dy does not mve good results. 

Some establishments, for the sake of 
uniformity, as they say, adopt a cer- 
tain style of dispensing-blanks in vari- 
ous sizes, and have all their stock 
labels printed on one or other of these 
blanks. Such labels are never pleasing 
to the eye. They have a patehed-up 
look about them. The printed part in 
the centre generally looks as though it 
had been pasted on. Such labels cer- 
tainly reduce the necessity for any in- 
teUi^nce on the part of the printers, 
and insure the result that all the labels 
in the establishment are uniform in 
u glin ess. 

white paper and black ink are all 
that is reqmred. Colored ink is never 
satisfactory in connection with labels 
for medicinal preparations. Some 
chenuste have their labels printed in 
blue. When weU executed they are, 



perhaps, free from any serious objec- 
tion. Any more brilliant color, how- 
ever, would be sure to give offence. 

The production of good blank labels 
is a more difficult undertaking; than 
getting up printed labels. It is not 
enough to get the name and address 

grinted, with a blank space attached, 
ome have the blank space above and 
the name and address below, others 
have this arrangement reversed, while 
the majority, I oeheve, have the blank 
space between the name and the ad- 
dress. In this my sympathies are 
with the majority. Of the two former 
I prefer the one with the name and ad- 
dress above. It may appear top- 
heavy to a certain extent, but to the 
eye it never presents the aspect of 
utter blankness which belongs to the 
space at the top. The nak^ness of 
the upper portion seems to be in- 
creased, moreover, in proportion to 
the amount of printing bwow. One 
hne of printing at the bottom does not 
expose the blankness so much as two 
or three hues. When we reverse the 
arrangement the effect is the opposite. 
If the printing be at the top it should 
be in two or more lines; if at the bot- 
tom, in one, if possible. Similarly, 
when the space is in the middle, the 
larger portion of the printing should 
be on tne upper part. On round labels 
the name and address should be so ar- 
ranged into two portions that each oc- 
cupies exactly half the circle. The 
printed matter on blank labels— par- 
ticularly those used in dispensing- 
should be as simple as possiole. The 
name, designation, and address are 
quite sufficient to meet all recjuire- 
ments. The addition of '' chemist by 
examination," *'late manager to so- 
and-so," is in very bad taste. There 
is not any objection to such a paren- 
thetic addition to circulars, but I en- 
tertain a decided conviction that a 
dispensing-label is not an appropriate 
place for an advertisement. Some 
pharmaciste adorn their labels with a 
coat-of-arms, a mortar, or other device. 
While I would not entirely condemn 
embellishments of this kind when ju- 
diciously employed, I would say, 
without any hesitation, that we can 
never err in having our labels without 
them. 

When we have obtained a satisfac- 
tory dispensing-label, we must be care- 
ful to have whatever directions it con- 
tains neatly written. If it be 
clumsily written the beauty of the 
label is lost. The labor expended in 
perfecting the label is thrown away. 
And, agam, the perfection of the lal>cl 
only serves to more clearly indicate 
the demerits of the writing. Those 
who are not good writers need not de- 
spair, and those who are expert pen- 
men need not take to themselves too 
much credit until they hear aU I have 
to say on this jwint. The best writers 
do not always execute the neatest 
labels. Sometimes an inferior writer 
produces a very neat label. So much 
of the effectiveness of a label depends 
upon the arrangement of the matter 
that, unless judgment be exercised in 
this respect, the most beautiful pen- 
manship goesif or very httle, and greatly 
inferior caligraphy may make a verj' 
presentable appearance when the way 
m which it is adjusted is ludiciously 
managed. With regard to the writing 
itself, it should be distinct, easily 
read, compact, and free from fiourishes. 
If it be good it can afford to do with- 
out any superfiuous embellishment, 
and if it be bad no amoimt of adorn- 
ment will hide its defects. We cannot 
too carefully cultivate the art of pen- 
manship. It is a great auxiliary to the 
successrul prosecution of our business. 
I confess to having a preferential 
leaning to a good writer, although his 
scientific knowledge be somewhat 
shaky at some points. 

In writing a label we must take care 
to balance the matter so that its parts 
may form asymmetriqal arrangement. 
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All the lines must begin and terminate 
at the same distance from the marmn. 
If we write *'The Mixture" or **The 
Powders," we must take care that it is 
exactly in the centre. The appearance 
of a label is greatly marred oy having 
having it nearer to one side than 
the other. We must also be cereful to 
manage the adjustment of the matter 
so that it may fill the label pretty weU. 
To have a label with two lines of writ- 
ing at the top and three left unoccu- 
pied at the bottom .is to sacrifice ite 
proportion. It is in this connection 
that a middling writer who has an eye 
for proportion m form may siirpass a 
good writer in execution of a label. 
The free and easy writer too often 
trusts so much to the excellence of his 
work that he altogether neglects the 
just apportionment of its parts. 

Having the label written, we must, 
before putting it on the bottle or box 
for which it is designed, see that its 
outer edge is nicely trimmed from all 
superfluous white paper. It is very 
unsightly to see a piece of white paper 
projecting from one comer, or to see 
a broad piece of white at one side, 
while the other is cropped to the mar- 
gin. A very small margin of white 
beyond the border-line is rathar an 
improvement than otherwise, pro- 
vided it be kept of the same breauith 
at each side. It may be said that cus- 
tomers do not observe such trifles. 
That may be, but that is not the point. 
If we let a label leave our hands know- 
ing that it is not as it should be, we 
are untrue to ourselves ; therefore we 
should never slur over even such a 
trifle. 

Before putting a new label on a bot- 
tle the old one should be removed. It 
is a very slovenly proceeding to stick 
it over the old one. One day last week 
I had the labor of picking five labels 
off one bottle, and aU had been affixed 
by the same chemist. They were 
piled one on top of the other. When 
more than one label requires to be put 
on a bottle, they should be so put on as 
to convey to the eye a due sense of 
balance m the adjustment. In the 
case of two, the larger one placed in 
the usual x)osition, and the smaller at 
the bottom, is generally the most suit- 
able arrangement. When three are 
used they should be placed at equal 
distances from one another. 

There is not much to say regarding 
the labelling of boxes, except, perhaps, 
in the case of pill-boxes it may be said 
that the labels should, if possible, be 
the exact size of the box, and if they 
should happen to be smaller a piece 
of capping-paper or similar material 
should be used to cover the top of the 
box prior to affixing the label. It pro- 
duces a much more agreeable enect 
than the appearance of a small label in 
the middle of a white unfinished sur- 
face. 

Various £ts are the tastes displayed 
in the choice of labels, they are few 
compared to the diverse opinions 
which seem to prevail regarding 
stamps used for prescriptions. Sup- 
pose we get possession of a prescrip- 
tion that has been over England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and perhaps 
part of the Continent, we may find on 
it the impressions of say a dozen dif- 
ferent chemists' stamps, and of these 
no two will be alike. Some will cover 
perhaps, a sixth of the prescription. 
Some of these large stamps are exces- 
sively vulgar. They have no com- 
mendable feature except their size, 
which would render them admirably 
serviceable for stamping sacks were 
their proprietor a wool broker or 
potato merchant. To put such a 
stamp on a prescription is to take an 
unwarrantable liberty with another 

gerson's property. The prescription is 
anded to us to be dispensed, not to 
be disfigured with a circular advertise- 
ment in red ink, for large stamps are 
generally used with brilliant ink. 
If we stamp the prescriptions, we do it 



subject to the permission of the owner. 
I have had experience of a person who, 
when he wanted a prescription dis- 
pensed, handed it in with this request: 
''I want you to make up this for me, 
and be careful not to sou the prescrip- 
tion. You may put your number m 
the comer, but 1 will hot have you 
di^gure my paper with your stamp." 
Our stamp, tnerefore, should be 
modest. A small neat embossing 
stamp is, I think, preferable to one 
used with ink. The use of a stamp 
with ink produces an impression that 
is at onoe observable on the white 
paper, and if it be not a nicely-curanged 
and symmetrical stamp it produces a 
disagreeable effect on tne eye, whereas 
in the case of an embossed stamp the 
impression is quite distinct, ana yet, 
though it be not put on e2cactly 
straight, it does not strike one so 
readily that there is anything wrong 
with it. There is something strong 
and genuine about the appearance of 
the clearly^efined characters of an 
embossed impression, while even the 
best of ink impressions have a kind of 
factitious stuck-on look about them. 
Some of the latter, I am ready to ad- 
mit, when they are symmetrically ar- 
ranged, of small or medium size, and 
carefully used, are very presentable. 

Regarding paper I would merely say 
that it shoiua be of good quality. In- 
ferior varieties of white paper m par- 
ticular should be avoided. 

In our choice of corks we ought to 
exercise great care. Bad corks are 
fertile sources of annoyance. Unless 
the wood from which they are made be 
sound and fiexible the results are sure 
to be vexatious. Nothing rouses the 
wrath of a patient so mucn as to have 
a cork snap off short on a level with 
the bottle at the first attempt to with- 
draw it. Even in so small a matter as 
the use of corks there is room for the 
exercise of taste. If we set three no- 
vices to cork a bottle each, and wateh 
their proceedings, we may gain mate- 
rial for refiection. The result will not 
unlikely be that the first will select a 
cork much too small for the bottle, and 
drive it in till it becomes ti^ht just at 
the vamishin^-point, leaving a long 
unconfined pomt penetrating into the 
interior of tne bottle; the second will 
choose a cork of too large a size, and 
get the point only inserted, leaving as 
much outside the bottle as the first nad 
inside; the third will select a cork 
which will fit properly when about 
one-half is inside the neck of the bottle 
and the other out. All three probably 
arrive at their results without going 
through any process of reasoning. 
Their object is to secure the contents 
of the bottle, and this they attain in 
different ways. The reason that one 
of them accomplishesi his object as it 
ought to be done is probably because 
his eye has a nicer perception of just 
proportion, and he adjusts the cork in 
the way he does because it pleases his 
eye. 

Aseptol a Soluble SubsUtuto for Car- 
bolic and Salicsylio Aoids. 

BY C. ANNBESSBNS, OP AKTWERP.* 

Since the introduction of carbolic 
and salicylic acids as antiseptic agents, 
the manufacture of these substances 
has been greatly improved, so that 
they are now mmished in a much 
purer state than formerly. Never- 
theless, their limited solubility makes 
their application sometimes difficult, 
and, besides, they have always re- 
mained comparatively high in price, in 
spite of their large consumption. The 
temporary competition of thymol and 
chloride of zinc has not been stroiijg 
enough to interfere much with their 
employment. 

The antiputrid, antiseptic, and anti- 
fermentative properties of carbolic and 
s£dicylic acids are at present com- 



* From a reprint from the Journal de Pharm. 
d* An vers, Feb., 1884, communicated by the author. 



monly recognized, except by a few 
who obstinately refuse to recognize 
clear distinction between antiseptics 
and disinfectants. Their employrnent 
has become general in all samtary mat- 
ters, and if it were not for their limited 
solubility, they would be employed in 
many more surgical emergencies than 
they are now. 

Tnis drawback, however, may now 
be considered as removed, since we 
have at our disposal the new substance 
Aseptol (ortho-oxyphenyl-sulphurous 
acia), which possesses all the cnemical 
and antiseptic properties of carbolic and 
salicyhc acids, while being completely 
and abundantly soluble in water. 

Aseptol is a perfectly definite sub- 
stance. Its molecular structure : C«- 
H4.H0C).S0aH0C) is exactly parallel to 
that of saUcylic acid: aH4.HO(*).COO- 
HO ;'*' that is, it may be regarded as 
benzol, in which the nydrogens of the 
or^/io-position (compare last number, 
page 77), viz., those attached to two 
immediately succeeding carbons, are 
replaced by hydroxyl and sulphurous 
acid (minus one hydrogen). The com- 
pound has the same characteristics and 
antiseptic powers, which are, however, 
augmented from one to three hundred 
times, at the ordinary temperature, by 
its ready solubility. 

While carbolic acid is a weak acid, 
scarcely combining with bases, and 
not being able to saturate the ammoni- 
acal bases which form part of fer- 
ments, aseptol acts with great ener^, 
on account of its perfect saturating 
power and great solubiUty. 

It is a viscid liquid, of a slightly red 
color, and a spec. grav. of about 1.450. 
Its odor recaus that of carbohc acid, 
but much less so when in solution. 
When fused with potassa, it furnishes 
pyrocatechin, resorcin, and hydroquin- 
one. 

It may be used, internally, in doses 
intermediary between those of car- 
bolic and salicyhc acids, without pro- 
ducing the irritating and toxic efiCects 
of ten following the latter. When dis- 
solved in common water, even at the 
rate of one part of one thousand (or 
even more dilute), and used as a wash, 
irrigation, or spray, it forms an eligible 
substitute for both carbolic and saficy- 
Uc acids, and will render great service 
in the hygienic management of hospi- 
tals, schools, pubUc streets, and any 
other places where it is necessary to 
destix)y morbid ferments in the air. 

Note on Tincture of Hyoaeyamus. 

In a paper by William Qilmour in 
the Pharmaceutical Journal^ the writer 
says, in conclusion, that the spectro- 
scope does not distinguish between a 
tincture made from an annual or bi- 
ennial plant. 

The milky turbidity on the addition 
of water is not a test to distinguish the/ 
one from the other; but it is a fairly 
good test as to the quality, so far as 
age, exposure, ete., of the biennial 
plant is concerned. 

A proof-spirit tincture, although 
quickly changing so far as the chloro- 
phyll matter is concerned, does not 
show this change, to any extent, 
to the naked eye, while the more im- 
portant chemical changes, which ulti- 
mately affect the quality of the tinc- 
ture therapeutically, are comparatively 
slow. 

A rectified spirit tincture undergoes 
very rapid changes, which are very 
conspicuous to the naked eye, and 
whicn are almost certain to end in 
rapid chemical changes affecting the 
therapeutic value (if it possesses any) 
of the tincture. 

Rectified spirit does not possess the 
same power of exhausting the henbane 
of its extractive matter as proof-spirit. 

A rectified spirit tincture and a proof - 
spirit tincture are quite unlike in their 
appearance, so much so as practically 
to make them unrecognizable. 

* The superior flares i and z here refer to the 
positions 1 and 3 (ortbo-position) in the Benzol 
ring. 
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The Assay of Hydrogen Peroxide. 

Thk increasing commercial importr 
ance of hydrogen peroxide ana the 
variabOity, in strength, of the com- 
mercial curticle. make it necessary to 
Apply some reliable process of assa]^. 
Koscoe and Schorlemmer, in their 
Treatise on Chemistry (vol. I., p. 261) 
grive the following reaction for the 
volumetric estimation of the compound 
b^ means of permanganate of potas- 
sium: 

2KMn04 + H,0, + 3H,S04 = 

potass. hydro^n sulph. 

permang. peroxide. acid. 

= K,S04 + 2MnS0i + 4H,0 +30, 

potass. manmnese water, oxy- 

sulphate. sulphate. gen. 

Messrs. Carpenter and Nicholson, 
how&ver^ have recently shown that 
the above reaction is incorrect, and 
that it should be expressed, as King- 
zett already gave it, thus: 

2KMnO4+5H.0, + 3H,S04 = K.SO4 + 
+2MnS04 +8H.0 +60> 

EZingzett proposed to titrate the 
solution bv means of standard hypo- 
sulphite of sodium, having previously 
added iodide of potassium from which 
the hydrogen peroxide liberates an 
equivalent quantity of iodine. 

The authors find, however, that ac- 
curate results are obtainable by this 
method only with difficulty and under 
observance of certain precautions. 
The method dei)ending on the measure- 
ment of the evolved oxygen is, like- 
Tvise, difficult of execution and liable 
to inaccuracies. But the permanga- 
nate method is easy and always fur- 
nishes close results. Nevertheless, the 
authors have obtained fairly coinci- 
dent results with all three methods on 
one and the same sample of hydrogen 
peroxide, and it was this very feet 
which enabled them to prove the cor- 
rectness of Kingzett's reaction. 

According to the equation last given 
(containing the SHaOa), each cubic 
centimeter of decinormal permanga- 
nate solution (that is, one correspK>nding 
exactly to decinormal oxalic acid solu- 
tion), corresponds to 0.0017 gm. of 
peroxide of hydrogen, and evolves a 
total of 0.0016 gm. or 1.1188 C.c. .of 
oxygen. 

The assay is made as follows: 10 C.c. 
of the peroxide of hydrogen are mixed 
with 40 C.c. of shghtly diluted sul- 
phuric acid (1 of acid and 3 of water), 
and made up with water to 100 C.c. 
The decinormal solution of potassium 
permanganate is now run m until a 
faint pink tinge, permanent for a few 
minutes, becomes visible. 

In Engzett's process, the following 
reactions occur: 

a. 2KL + H,0. = 2KH0 + I, 
potass, hydrogen potass. io- 
lodide. peroxide, hydrate, dine. 

b, h + 2Na«SiO. = 2NaI -|- 



iodine. sodium 

hyposulphite. 

+ Na.S40« 
sodium 
tetrathionate. 



sodium 
iodide. 



1 Cubic centimeter of standard hypo- 
sulphite is, therefore, equivalent to 
0.0017 Gm. of H,Oi, or, in other words, 
is exactly equivalent to 1 C.c. of the 
decinormal permanganate. 

The authors also tried bichromate of 
potassium, in presence of sulphuric 
acid, as a volumetric reagent. In this 
case, Juilf the volume of oxygen liber- 
ated is derived from the i)eroxide, per- 
chromic acid being formed as an 
intermediary step, thus: 

a. K»Cr,OT + 3H.0i + H.SO4 = 
potass. hydrogen sulph. 

bichromate, peroxide. acid. 

= K,S04 + 0,0. +4H,0 -I- O 
potass. perchro- water. oxy- 
sulphate. mic acid. gen. 



6. Cr.Os + 3H.SO4 = Cr.(S04)i + 
perchromic sulph. chromium 
acid. acid. sulphate. 

+ 3H.0 + 2iO 
water, oxygen. 

With reference to the term * * volume- 
strength, *' it is noticeable that dealers 
have somewhat vague ideas as to its 
simificance. 

The total volume of gas liberated by 
the action of potassium permanganate 
from one volume of the peroxide of hy- 
drogen [often also called *' hydroxyl "J 
solution, is the most lucid and demiito 
explanation which the authors have 
received. But, if this were the case, 
it would give te most samples tested 
by the authors nearly double the 
strength that they were stated to be. 
Hence this methoa of stating strengtii 
may be at once discarded, siuce it is 
not the ordinary commercial custom 
to understate values 

Evidently the volume of oxygen qaa 
available in one volume of the peroxide 
solution is the only proper meaning of 
the term. 

The samples examined by the authors 
were obtamed from firms of ^od re- 
pute, were sold as being of fair com- 
mercial quality [all of them contain 
traces of fixed substances, and usually 
traces of free acid], and nearly approx- 
imated to the strength stated.— After 
The Analyst, March 1884. 

Filtration and Preservation of De- 
coctions and Infusions. 

The Chemist and Druqgist, inan ab- 
stract from a paper reaa by Mr. J. A. 
Hislop, before the Hawick Pharma- 
ceutical Association (Scotland), says: 
He constructs a filter out of two fun- 
nels, one a little larger than the other, 
about two feet of india-rubber tubing 
t of an inch in diameter, a sponge, 
i yard of flannel, and the same of lint. 

To the lower end of the larger fun- 
nel, which is supported by the ring of 
a retort stand, is attached the india- 
rubber tubing, and to the other end of 
the tubing is fastened the small fun- 
nel inverted. Over the larger funnel 
is now tied a portion of the flannel cut 
to a suitable size and shape, which re- 
tains the larger pieces of solid matter 
of the infusion. In the small funnel is 
inserted a sponge, large enough to oc- 
cupy the whole space, and the mouth 
is securely closed with a piece of lint. 
The infusion or decoction being now 
poured into the upper funnel passes 
rapidly down the tube^ and the weight 
of the column is sufficient to force the 
liquid quickly through the sponge and 
the lint, whicn retain the smaller parti" 
cles of matter, and allow only a bright 
and sparkling fluid to ffiter through. 

The Heflning of Shellac. 

Crude shellac is refined in the 
following way : one and a half kilos of 
soda are dissolved in forty-five liters 
of water contained in a smaU boiler or 
kettle; 5 kilos of the crude shellac are 
added in small (quantities at a time. 
This turbid solution has the character- 
istic odor of shellac and a violet-red 
color. The liquid is boiled for a few 
minutes, and, while hot, a wooden air- 
tight cover is connected on the vessel. 
When the vessel is quite cold, the cover 
is removed, and the thin cake of fat 
which is found on the surfcM^ is sepa^ 
rated. The solution is filtered through 
linen, the clear filtrate slowly decom- 
posed with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
the resulting shellac washed with 
water until no acid reaction remains. 
The washed resin is now pressed and 
melted in boiling water, when it can 
be shaped with the fingers. This shel- 
lac is placed in water containing fidy- 
cerin, and when hard is dried. The 
refined shellac forms yellowish-white, 

S listening tufts or bars, which when 
ry. are yellowish-brown; it should en- 
tirely dissolve in alcohol.— £. L. An- 
des, m Scient Amer. 



A new Test for Lead. 

BY A. WYNTEK BLYTH, M.R.O.S. 

A SOLUTION of cochineal is prepared 
by boiling the ordinary commercial 
cochineal m water, filtering, and then 
adding sufficient strong alcohol to in- 
sure its preservation from mould. A 
few drops of this solution added to a 
colorless neutral or alkaline solution, 
containing dissolved lead, strikes a 
deep mauve blue to a red with a faint 
blue tinge according to the amount of 
lead present. The test will distinctiy 
iudicate a tenth of a grain of lead per 
gallon in ordinary drinking water, and 
by comparison with a solution free 
from lead, much smaller quantities are 
indicated. 

In searching for traces of lead in 
water, it is convenient to take two 
porcelain dishes; into the one place 
100 C.c. of the water to be exammed, 
and into the other, a solution of carbo- 
nate of lime in carbonic acid water, 
known to be lead free, and approximate- 
ly of the same hardness as the water 
to be examined, then add to each an 
equal bulk of the coloring matter in 
Quantity sufficient to tinge the water 
oistinctly ; the colors may now be com- 
pared, the slightest blue tint will be 
either due to lead or copper, for 
copper in very dilute solutions gives a 
similar tint, out in solutions of 1 to 
1000 or stronger, the hue is so different 
as to differentiate the two metals. 

The method is within certain limits 
applicable for quantitetive purposes on 
tne usual colorimetric principles. As 
a qualitetive test, it is superior to hy- 
dnc sulphide and more convenient. 

[During the discussion of the preced- 
ing paper, the following remarks were 
Te : Dr. Stevenson inquired if vary- 
ing the amount of alkalinity in the 
water, or the presence of considerable 
quantities of carbonates had any ef- 
fect. 

Mr. Blyth said that, of course, they 
altered the hue, but the blue was stiU 
very decided. He had tried all kinds 
of salts; but as it was a new test, he 
would be a bold man to say that it was 
really confined to these, although, as 
far as he knew^ it was peculiar to lead 
and copper, with the limitations he 
had mentioned. The tests were con- 
firmed by other reactions.] — J'Jie 
Analyst, MEurch, 1884. 

Salicylic Aoid in Facial Neuralgia. 

Saliotlio acid is proposed by Prof. 
Nussbaum, of Mumch, as a remedy 
for facial neuralgia. Three grains of 
the acid, mixed with about thirty 
grains of salicylate of sodium are ^v- 
en from four to six times during 
twenty-four hours. It is said by 
Radier (Medical News) that neuralgic 
pains may be relieved by painting the 
affected part repeatedly with the fol- 
lowing solution: Chloral Hydrate and 
camphor, of each two drachms. 
Morphia Sulph., half a drachm, and 
Chloroform a drachm. A solution of a 
drachm of camphor in two drachms of 
chloroform or ether also proves use- 
ful.— Can. Ph. J. 



The Zeitschrift f. Anal. Chem, gives 
a process for extracting santalin from 
sandsJ wood by means of borax which 
consists in boiling the crushed wood 
with water to eliminate its tannin; 
heating the residue with a solution of 
borax and saturating it with lime 
until the coloring matter is entirely 
remov^. The filtered liquid is then 
treated with sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid until no further precipitate is ob- 
tained. This red, bulky precipitate is 
filtered out and dissolved in boiling al- 
cohol and on cooling the santalin 
separates in the form of a rod, 
crystalline powder, 
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Manu&oture of Aluminhinn. 

It is stated that Salinders is the only 
place in the world where aluminiiun is 
manufactured, about 2,400 kilos of 
metal being produced annually. The 
sodium used m the manufacture is ob- 
tained by igniting sodium carbonate 
with carbon in presence of a small 
quantity of lime, which is said to facil- 
itate the distillation. The double chlo- 
ride of aluminium and sodium is pre- 
pared by strongly heating a mixture 
of alununa, carbon, and sodium chlo- 
ride in a current of chlorine. The 
resulting double chloride is then fused 
with the sodium in small reverberatory 
furnaces, cryolite being added as flux. 

Much has recently been said in 
the newspapers with respect to an 
invention by which it is supposed 
that Webster of the Aluminium 
Crown Metal Work, Hollywood, 
has greatly cheapened aluminium. 
The preparation of one ton of alumini- 
um IS said to cost only 2,000 marks. 
The method consists in strongly heat- 
ing bauxite with sodium carbonate, 
decomposing the sodium aluminate 
with carbonic anhydride, heating the 
deposited alumina with carbon in a 
current of chlorine, and fusing the 
resulting double chloride of alumi- 
nium and sodium with sodium and 
cryolite. This process is neither new 
nor is it possible to produce alumi- 
nium at a lower cost than at Salinders. 
Webster has also pjatented a method 
for preparing alumina for the manu- 
facture of aluminium, which relates to 
the obtainment of anhydrous alumina 
from potash alum. The method is 
impracticable and costly. 

Morris obtains aluminium by treat- 
ing a mixture of alumina and carbon 
with carbonic anhydride. A solution 
of aluminium chloride is mixed with 
pulverized charcoal or lampblack, 
evaporated to a thick paste, cooled, 
and made into balls, which after dry- 
ing are placed in iron tubes and heated, 
lie last traces of chlorine are removed 
by passing steam through the tubes. 
The heat is then increased to dull red- 
ness and carbonic anhydride introduc- 
ed. The carbon reduces the carbonic 
anhydride to oxide, and this is said to 
reduce the alumina to cduminium. — 
Dingl, Pol, Jour, and Jour, Chem, Soc, 



Detection of Alohol in Essential Oils. 

Theodore Salzer reviews the meth- 
ods heretofore proposed for detecting 
alcohol in essential oils, and finds that 
a combination of the distillation and 
the fuchsin process is the most sensi- 
tive. 

He proceeds as follows: 

A little of the essential oil is poured 
into a dry test-tube, taking care not to 
wet it in its upper portion, and a few 
fragments of fuchsin are then sprinkled 
upon the middle and upper inside sur- 
face of the test-tube. On heating, no 
change will be observed, if alcohol was 
absent. But if the oil contained even 
as little as one-tenth of one-percent of 
alcohol, the ascending vapor of the 
latter will cause each particle of fuch- 
sin to be surrounded by a red stain, 
either at once or after setting the test- 
tube aside for a short time. It is easy 
to recognize by this test the presence 
of one milligramme of alcohol in one 
gramme of tne oil. 

The author, in quoting this test, ap- 
plies it specifically to oil of lemon, and 
attaches the remark that the method 
will undoubtedly be applicable to other 
essential oils or to the detection of al- 
cohol in other liquids which do not of 
themselves exert any solvent action 
upon fuchsin. — Phxirm, Zeitung, 

[We have tried the process upon a 
few other oils, and have found it, so 
far, to work satisfactorily. We recom- 
mend to put a small quantity of essen- 
tial oil into a long test-tube, without 
wetting the sides, then to push a loose 



pellet of cotton down to the middle of 
the test-tube, and to sprinkle a very 
little powdered fuchsin in. The boiling 
must DC done cautiously. — Ed. A. D.] 

Pure Hydrosulphurio Aoid Gtas. 

In precipitating arsenic from solution 
it is necessary to have sulphydric acid 
that is absolutely free from arsenic. 
Otto and Eeuss recommend, for the 
preparation of this eas, the substitu- 
tion of calcium sulphide for iron sul- 
phide. The former may be prepared 
by heating gypsum and charcoal to- 
gether at a high temperature. This is 
acted upon by pure acid free from arse- 
nic. As no hydrosen is formed, any 
arsenical compound in the acid could 
not be reduced to arsenetted hydrogen. 
To obtain a steady and quiet current 
of ^as, large pieces of the calcium sul- 
phide are plaiced in a Woulffe's bottle, 
a little water poured on it, and a 
twenty-five-per-cent hydrochloric acid 
allowed td now slowly from a funnel 
with stopcock, drop by drop. Barium 
sulphide is also an excellent material 
for this purpose. — Chem, Zeit, 

Test-Faper for Detection of Albumin. 

This mode of testing for albumin is 
recommended by Dr. G. B. Fowler, of 
New York, on the groimd of its sensi- 
tiveness and the convenience of its ap- 
plications. (It can be used at the bed- 
side of the patient.) The paper can be 
saturated with a solution of tun^state 
of sodium, potassio-mercuric iodide or 
the ferrocyanide of potassium, and 
other papers acidulatea with citric or 
acetic [?J acid. Let the papers diy, cut 
them into strips, place tnem in a box 
with a partition, and, when it is 
desired to examine a specimen of urine 
for albumin, put one slip of each of 
the two Idnas of pa^r into the 
fluid, and if albumin is present it 
will be seen to fall in a cloud. The 
paper prepared with the potassio-mer- 
curic iodide is so sensitive that it re- 
veals the presence of five one-hun- 
dredths of one per cent of albumin. 

This solution is made by adding 3.33 
parts of iodide of potassium and 1.35 
parts ot bichloride of mercury to 100 
parts of distilled water. — N. Y, Med, 
Jour, 

Bleaching Bone and Ivory. 

C. PusoHBR says in the Chemiachea 
CentraJblatt that bone and ivory may 
be permanently bleached when they 
have become yellow by age, by using 
the following process. 

25 Gms. of pure zinc white are to be 
covered by 40 C.c. of water and 50 C.c. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid gradu- 
ally added. 150 C.c. of hot water are 
then added, and with stirring just 
enough water of ammonia to redissolve 
the precipitated hydrate of zinc. 
Enouni solution of sulphate of copper 
is added to give the liquid a bluish 
white tint. 

After allowing the objects to be 
bleached to lie for several days, they 
are rinsed with water. 

To Bemove Ink-Stains from Car- 
pets. — Boettger recommends the use 
of a concentrated solution of sodium 
hypophosphite for the removal of ink 
from woven tissues. Recent stains 
should be thus easily removed, old 
ones must be rubbed with the solution 
for some time. For old ink-spots the 
carpet may be moistened with hot 
water (and, if convenient, kept over 
boiling water), and finely powdered 
oxalic acid rubbed upon the spot. 
Ammonia water should oe in readiness, 
and the acid neutralized if the original 
color of the carpet is affected. In the 
case of marking-ink stains, the fabric 
may be soaked m a solution of calcium 
chloride and rinsed in ammonia water. 
—Weekly Drug News, 



Detection of Tartaric in CSitric Acid. 

AcooRDiNG to H. Athenstadt, lime- 
water may be used as a very delicate 
test for this purpose. But it is neces- 
sary that the lime-water l>e fully satu- 
rated, so that 100 C.c. of it require not 
less than 4.8 C.c. of standard volumet- 
ric hydrochloric acid.* 

0.5 Gm. of the citric acid are dis- 
solved in 10 Gm. of water, and of this 
solution 5 drops are carefully added 
to 15 Gm. of the lime-water. Even if 
only traces of tartaric acid ivere pres- 
ent, a distinct turbidity will be noticed 
after a few seconds, whicli becomes 
more intense as the drops of tbe acid 
solution diffuse through the lime-i^ater 
and becomes mixed with it. Shaking 
of the test-tube must be carefully 
avoided. 

If as small a quantity as one per cent 
of tartaric acia is present, tbe above 
test will certainly detect it. 

The author found seven different 
samples of citric acid, obtained from 
different drug houses, to sbow un- 
doubted traces of the presence of tar- 
taric acid. And he is even inclined to 
coincide with the assertion made by a 
very respectable firm that citric acid, 
entirely free from tartaric, is not to 
be foimd in the market at alL [This 
assertion is rather too bold, in our es- 
timation. — ^Ed. a. D.] — Arch.d. I^harm, 



Artificial Heliotropin, or I^ii>eronaL 

This substance, now playing an im- 
portant r61e in perfumery, is prepared 
in the following maimer. 

Piperin is first prepared by the usual 
method from pepper (preferably white 
pepper), and converted into piperate 
of potassium, by boiling it for twenty- 
four hours with an equal part of po- 
tassa and 5 parts of ordinary alcohol 
This is then dissolved in 40 to 50 parts 
of hot water, and the hot solution 
slowly mixed, imder constant stirring, 
with a solution of 2 parts (that is, twice 
the weight of the piperate of sodium) 
of permanganate of potassium. The 
resulting magma is put on a strainer 
and repeatedly washed with hot water, 
until it no longer has the characteris- 
tic odor of hehotropin. The mnted 
liquids are now distilled, and from the 
first portions of the distillate, which 
are caught separately, the larger por- 
tion of the heliotropin or rather 
piperonal (C«H«0») separates, on cool- 
ing, in crystals; the remainder maybe 
obtained by shaking the distillate 
with ether. — ^After Chem. Zeit. 



Manganese Varnish. 

One of the best and most valuable 
varnishes is that which is prepared 
with certain oxides or salte of man- 
ganese, particularly the boi-ate. 2 parte 
of perfectly dry and white borate of 
manganese (free from iron), reduced 
to an impalpable powder, are gradually 
mixed with 10 parts of linseed oil. 
heated in a suitable vessel and thor- 
oughly incorporated by continuous 
stirring. The heating is continued un- 
til the oil has acquired a temperature 
of about 200° C. It is to be observed 
that borate of manganese yields a 
rapidly drying varnish only if com- 
pletely from iron. Next, 1,000 parts 
of linseed-oil are introduced into a 
kettle and heated imtil bubbles arise; 
to the hot oil, the previously prei 
mixture of inanganese borate and oil is 
added, in a thin stream, after which 
the heat is increased ana the mixture 
raised to a brisk boil, for about twenty 
minutes. The varnish is then finished 
and mav be dipped out. It should be 
strained through cotton, while hot.- 
MetaUarbeiteT, 



* One fcramme of pure, freshly ignited carbonate 
of sodium requires for complete saturation 18.868 
gm. of this acid. 
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Preparatioxi of Metallio Zino Pree 
firom Arsenio. 

AoooRDTSfQ to Prof. F. Stolba, zinc 
entirely free from arsenic and nearly 
free from iron may easily be obtained 
from the crude metal if it is exposed 
simultaneously to the action of the 
vapor of sulphur and of steam in such 
a manner that the melted metal comes 
in contact with the vapors while it is 
at the bottom of the crucible. 

Plaster of Paris is intimately mixed 
with about one-fourth of its weight of 
powdered sulphur, and the mixture 
made into a thick dough with water. 
This dough is formed into balls of 
about five cm. (two inches) in diame- 
ter, and the balls are then, while still 
moist, stuck upon long wooden sticks, 
of suitable thickness, so that they will 
firmly adhere when dry. They are 
now ready for use. 

The impure metal having previously 
been melted in a crucible, one of the 
prepared balls is pushed down into the 
melted mass so tnat it will touch the 
bottom. A copious evolution of sul- 
phur vapor and steam then takes 
place at once, so that it is necessary to 
use some caution, since the metal is 
set into a violent motion. When the 
latter ceases, the bail is removed, the 
outer crust removed, and the operation 
repeated until the impurities are re- 
moved. It is best not to use more than 
one kilo (two and one-fifth x>ound8) of 
metalhc zinc for one operation. 

So far as the removal of arsenic 
alone is concerned. Prof. Stolba foimd 
that steam alone, or the vax>or of sul- 
phur alone will effect it, but any ac- 
companying iron is best removed by 
employing the two agents together. — 
Pharm. Zeitung, 

Conduxango. 

Some years ago we had reason to 
hope that this much-vaunted ''rem- 
edy " for cancer has been finally ban- 
ished from the medical armamen- 
tarium, in view of the almost unani- 
mous reports as to its utter uselessness. 
We were rather surprised when we 
found that the Oerman Pharmacopoeia 
commission had incorporated theorug 
in the new German Pharmacopoeia, 
published towards the end of 1882. 
Since then we have heard but little of 
it, until lately^ when the results of the 
experience of Dr. A. Hofifmann, in 
Basle, were published (Schtueiz. Woch- 
ensch. f. d. Pharmacies 1882, No. 4). 
This practitioner claims that, of 108 
carcinomatous patients treated without 
condurango, 9.1^ improved, 25^ re- 
mained stationary or progressed, and 
64.8^ died during the years of 1871- 
1881. During the past three years, 
twenty other patients were treated 
with condurango; 40^ of these were 
improved, 10^ remained uncured, and 
60jB died. According to Dr. Hofltaaann, it 
is necessary to employ only the condu- 
rango from Ecuador (from Gonolobua 
Condurango) , and to avoid that from 
Venezuela, which has a sharp, pepper- 
like taste, and is repulsive to the pa- 
tients. 

Cement for Caoutohouo. 

Powdered shellac is soaked in ten 
times its weight of stronger water of 
ammonia, whereby a transparent, gela- 
tinous mass is produced, which is after- 
wards melted by placing the vessel in 
hot water. (It is also stated that the 
mass becomes liquid of its own accord, 
on standing for some weeks.) When 
using the cement, the surfaces of the 
caoutchouc are coated with some of the 
liqmd mass and then finnly pressed 
together. As soon as the ammonia 
has evaporated, the caoutchouc joint 
hardens, and the x>oint8 of union be- 
come as firm as the caoutchouc itself. 
The S8mie cement is also stated to be 
suitable for fastening caoutchouc ux>on 
metal, glass, or other smooth surfaces. 
-Polyt, Notizbl 



The Maple Sugar Season. 

It is so easy to adulterate maple 
sugar with cane sugar or maple syrup 
with glucose that those who really care 
for the genuine article find it rather 
difficult to get. This was notably the 
case last year, when the weather was 
not propitious for a good deal of ma- 
ple sap. The best conditions for a good 
sugar season are found when the 
ground has been deeply frozen by a 
severe winter, followed by a sprmg 
which commences to open early, but 
gives several weeks of alternate freez- 
ing and thawing, before the frost is all 
out of the ground; weather when it 
freezes quite sharply at night and 
thaws freely during the day, always 
gives a good * * sap run. * The following 
tables show the yields of maple sugar 
in the principal sugar producing States 
for the ye€krs 1870 and 1880 as given in 
the census reports of those years. 



Vermont, 

New York, 

Ohio, 

New Hampshire, 

Michigan, 

Pennsylvania, 

Indiana, 

Total, 



1870. 
lb. 
8,864,803 
6,692,040 
8,469,128 
1,800,704 
1.781,855 
1,545,917 
1,882,832 



1880. 

lb. 

11,261,077 

10,693,619 

2,895,785 

2,781.745 

8,428,149 

2,866,010 

285,117 



25,486,278 84,106,499 

But the above table only includes 
those States producing over 1,000,000 
pounds. The addition of the product 
of those other States which produce 
less than this amount annually would 
considerably swell the above total for 
1880, and probably bring it up nearly, 
if not quite, to that of 1860, which was 
about 40,000,000 pounds, and the 
largest ever recorded. This, at an 
average of ton cents per pound, would 
give a value of $4,000,000. 

Substitute for Buby Q-lass. 

Mr. W. E. Debenham makes use of 
a kerosene lamp giving a fiame of a 
fair degree of brilliance, cmd g;lazed 
with green glass of a class having a 
somewhat rough appearance and now 
being extensively employed in church 
and other windows, in which the 
colored ^lass of a former epoch is 
being imitated. This green pane is sup- 
plemented by two thicknesses of pale 
orange paper, and the light it gives is 
very agreeable to work by, and not de- 
trimental to the sight. (5n this latter 
subject, Mr. William AcUand. a clever 
surgeon oculist, of London, has said 
that the ruby light in general use in 
the dark room is proving exceedingly 
injurious to the eyes of photographers. 
— Sci, Am, Suppl. 



Solubility of Strychnine. 

P. Crbspi has determined the solu- 
bility of strychnine at ordinary tem- 
peratures and at 56°, 78°, and 98.6° in 
various solvents. He finds that 1 part 
of water at 14.5° dissolves 0.025 part of 
strychnine ; that 1 part absolute alcohol 
dissolves from 0.302 to 0.325 at 8.25° 
and 10.75°; 0.975 at 56°, and 1.845 at 
78°; that amyl alcohol, one of the best 
solvents, dissolves 0.525 at 11.75°, and 
4.262 at 98.6°; that its solubility in 
dilute alcohol increases with the pro- 
portion of water up to 85° of Gay-tus- 
sac's areometer, and diminishes at 
greater dilution.— G^. Chim. It, 13, 
175. 



Neuralgia Pencils. 

So-called neuralgia pencils are now 
being offered by a number of Gterman 
phannacists, especially in Berlin. 
They are said to consist essentially of 
a mixture of menthol, thymol, and 
eucalyptol. fused and cast in small 
conical pellets, which are fitted in a 
suiteble handle. When the forehead 



and temples are touched with the pen- 
cil, a slight impression of burning is at 
first produced, and soon gives way to 
a pleasant, cool sensation. Several 
pharmacists claim priority in the in- 
vention. Friedlander exmbited neu- 
ral^ pencils at the late Vienna Ex- 
hibition, and a year ago "nerve crys- 
tals " were offered by Blaser, which 
were described in the Pharmaceutische 
Zeitung [See also New Remedies, 1882, 
p. 359] as consisting of a mixture of 
crystallized Japanese peppermint oil 
and camphor. — Med. Record. 

Idebig's In&nto' Soup. 

AoooRDiNa to Meffdorsky (Pharm. 
Zeit8ch.f. Ru88.,y quoted in the Rund- 
schau, tnis food can be thus prepared: 
Take 480 parts of freshly ground wheat 
flour, not the finest ; 480 parts of ground 
malt ; 15 parts bicarbonate of soda ; mix 
with 960 parte of water and 4,800 of 
milk. Stir well over a gentle fire till 
the mixture begins to thicken. Then 
remove the mixture and stir weU for 
five minutes. Heat again, and when it 
next begins to thicken, raise the heat 
till the mixture just begins to boil. 
Then pass through a fine strainer so 
that the husks may be removed. The 
food is sweet enougn without additional 
sugar. It will keep for twenty-four 
houiB.—Ch£m. and Drug. 

Tamar Indien. 

AoooRDiNa to the Repert de Phar- 
made of July last, the formula for 
making tamar indien is as foUows: 

Tamarind Pulp 450 parte. 

Powdered Sugar 40 ** 

Powdered Sugar of 

mik 60 " 

Pure Glycerin 60 ** 

Mix and evaporate to the consistence 
of a soft extract. Then add : 
Powdered Senna 

leaves 50 parte. 

Powdered Anise 10 ** 

Essence of Lemon 3 '* 

Tartaric Acid 3 ** 

Mix and divide into 100 boluses. 
Strain them and roll in the following 
mixture: 

Cream of Tartar 5 parte. 

White Sugar 35 ** 

Sugar of Milk 35 '' 

Trajgacanth 2 *' 

Tartaric Acid 2 " 

Powdered Bed Sandal 26 '' 
Dry, and put up in tin foil. — Boston 
Med. and Surg. Jour. 

Beddened Carbolic Acid. 

According to EbelL the crude crys- 
talline carbolic acid contains sub- 
stences which are colorless when pure, 
but some of which are changed by the 
action of air and heat — and still more 
by light— into non-volatile bodies, 
partly of a red, and partly of a yellow 
color. During the recrystallization, 
these substances remain in the residu- 
ary liquid. They are but slightly solu- 
ble in cold water, insoluble m benzin, 
but are dissolved by water containine: 
sulphuric or phospnoric acid. On re- 
distilling such a crude acid, the red 
coloring substance passes over with 
the first, and the yellow-coloring body 
with the last iwrtions. — Zeitsch. f. 
Anal. Chem. 

Action of Drugs on the Secretion of 

Milk. 

M. Strumpf's observations on ^oats 
show that iodide of potassium dimin- 
ishes the secretion of milk, the propor- 
tion of fat being also decreased. Alco- 
hol increases the proportion of fat, but 
neither alcohol, morphine, pilocarpine, 
nor preparations* or lead exerted any 
infiuence on the quantity of milk. 
Salicylic acid increased slightly the 
secretion, and notably increased the 
proportion of sugar m human milk. 
Traces of lead were found in milk 
when administered internally. 
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Koussinate of Soditim. 

One of the most effective oombina- 
tions of koussin is that with soda, 
which is obtained in the following man- 
ner: 

Anv desired quantitv of koussin is 
dissolved in boihng water and bicarbo- 
nate of sodium is added until solution 
is effected. The solution is boiled a 
few minutes with a little animal char^ 
coal, and then filtered. The resulting 
dear, and but slightly colored solution 
is evaporated in a porcelain capsule to 
dryness, at a gentle heat. 

]^oussinate of sodiiun is an amor- 
phoiis powder, slightly hygroscopic, of 
an intensely bitter taste, and a wnitish 
to slightly yellowish color. It is solu- 
ble in cola and still more soluble 
in hot water; also easily soluble in 
alcohol, excepting a little excess of 
bicarbonate of sodium, which is pres- 
ent. Being so readily soluble, it can 
be given in all forms, and is said to be 
a most effective agent a^inst tsenia 
and round wornis. — Bo/. jParm., 1883, 
819. 

Phosphorated Solution of Albumi- 
nate of Iron. 

L. Feichtmateb proposes to prepare 
this compound in the following man- 
ner: 

The white of one egg (which should 
be as fresh as possible) is dissolved in 
500 grammes of distilled water, the 
solution mixed with ten grammes of 
ethereal tincture of chloride of iron, 
decolorized bv light, and finally with 
four drops of a one-per-cent solution 
of phosphorus in ether. 

If the preparation is not needed im- 
mediately, it should be allowed to 
stand for twenty-four hours and then 
filtered. — Pharm. Centralh, 

We give the formula merely as a 
piece of information; regarding the 
usefulness of the preparation we have 
strong doubts. 

Solubility of Phosphorus. 

Bt means of converting the phos- 
phorus dissolved by a ^ven tiuantity 
of ether into phosphoric acid and de- 
termining the latter as ammonio-mag- 
nesian phosphate. A. Peltz ascertain^ 
the rate of solubility of phosphorus in 
ether. He found that ether of the sp. 
gr. 0.731, when shaken for one hour 
with phosphorus, dissolved 0.d783 per 
cent 01 the latter, and ether of sp. gr. 
0.721, 0.9643 per cent. 

100 parts of ethereal solution of phos- 
phorus, therefore, contain almost ex- 
actly 1 nart of phosphorus. For pre- 
paring the solution it is best to take 
nnely granulated phosphorus, such as 
is obtained by melting in alcohol at 
45'' C. and shaking. 

300 parts of alcohol of 95^ dissolve 
1.46 p£u*ts of phosphorus. 

Glycerin dissolves only traces. 
From a solution of phosphorus in oil 
of turpentine, a white crystalline 
mass (turpentine-phoBphorous acid of 
Schimff and Koehler) is gradually 
separated. — Pharm. Zeit, f, liusal. 
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DiB Pflanzenstoffe, in chemischer, 
physiolo^ischer, pnarmakologischer 
imd toxikol^ischer Hinsicht. . . . 
Von Dr. A. Husbmaiw, Dr. A. Hil- 
OBR, und Dr. Th. Husemakn. Vierte 
Lief, 8vo. Berlin (Springer). 12 
marks. 
[The Proximate Principles of Plants, 

etc.] 
Ik previous issues (see Nbw Hem. . 1882, 
pp. 27 and 92), we have alreadv drawn 
attention to the new edition of this im- 
portant work of reference, which is so 
well known that it really needs no 
special introduction. The last and con- 
cluding part (Vol. n., p. 2) has just 
reached us, and we are now in •a posi- 



tion to realize the large amoimt of 
labor involved in the recasting of the 
book, llie arrangement is now ac- 
cording to the natural families, which 
has some advantages, though it neces- 
sitates more frequent reference from 
one article to another. The recent 
literature, both, chemical and pharma- 
cological, has been very thoroughly 
alratracted, and references are quoted 
in full, so that it is easy to determine 
from what date any additional infor- 
mation that may be desired will have 
to be searched for in journals or publi- 
cations issued more recently. 

It would be impossible to review a 
work of this kind, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. The use of proxi- 
mate principles in medical practice 
becomes every year more extended, 
and a thorough acquaintance of the 
chemical and physiolo^cal history of 
each of these principles, so far as 
kaown at present, is of the greatest 
importance. 

No progressive physician of our day, 
and no hve pharmacist can afford to 
do without a comprehensive and ex- 
haustive work like the present. 

Supplement zu der zweiten Ausoabe 

DER Pharmaoopgsa Germanica. Fiir 

Apotheker, Aerzte, Medicinal- Beam- 

te, Drogisten. Von Dr. B. HmsoH, 

Apotheker. 8vo. Berlin, 1883, pp. 

718. 

From the above work we have already 

given a few extracts (see pp. 64, 66, 78 of 

mis journal), which wm enable our 

readers to judge for themselves of its 

value. It embraces the important 

drugs, chemicals, and preparations 

omitted in the new Oerman JPharma- 

copoeia, but in use in Germany or in 

other coimtries. The new U. 8. Pharm. 

has furnished a considerable number 

of additions. 

Each article is treated in the strict 
descriptive and precise manner in 
which the officinal articles are treated 
in the Pharmacopoeia. Wherever fea- 
sible, a commentary is added, in which 
references to other pharmacopoeias 
frequently occur. The work contains 
very many valuable practical hints, 
and its acq^uisition wiU oe f oimd a verv 
profitable mvestment— profitable both 
scientifically and financially. 

The Vegetable Materia Medica of 
OF Western India. By W. Dymock, 
Surgeon-Major Bombay Army, etc. 
Part V. (conclusion). 8vo. Bombay, 
1884. 
This important work, which we have 
several times mentioned in our col- 
umns (see particularly New Eem., 
1883, p. 318), nas been completed some 
time ago^ and is now available to all 
who are mterested in materia medica 
and its history. 

Regarding the merits of the work, 
there is omy one voice, and that is, 
that it supersedes the whole of the 
literature touching the subject issued 
previously. It is, therefore, one of 
those works which are absolutely 
necessary for reference. A great x>or- 
tion of the information afforded bjr it 
is historical, derived from nauve 
sources which had never before been 
laid under contribution. Even the 
commercial features (available supply, 
market price, etc.) of most ojf the 
drugs are recorded. In some places, 
the author appears to lean towards the 
belief that tne Sanskrit treatises on 
medicine (by Susruta, Charaka, etc.) 
are quite ancient. This view is, how- 
ever, not any longer entertained by the 
majority of competent judges. We 
regret that the author found it im- 

Sracticable to give in the index the 
Oriental characters of those names, 
the true spelling of which (in Arabic, 
Persian, etc.) cannot with certainty be 
known from the English-spelled name. 
It would have rendered the work still 
more valuable to Oriental scholars.'^ 

* In reply to a query received by us conoemliuc 
tha Oriental distich on the title-pa^, we hare to 



Drugs and Medicinbs of North Aidcr. 
lOA. A Quarterly devoted to the 
Historical and Scientific Discussion 
of the Botany, Pharmacy, Chemis- 
try, and Therapeutics of the Medici- 
nal Plants of North America, their 
Constituents, Products, and Sophisti- 
cations. By J. U. Lloyd (CJommer- 
cial History, Chemistry, and Phar- 
macy), and C. G. Llyod (Botany 
and Botanical History). 8vo. Cin- 
cinnltti: 1884. $1.00 per year. 
We have already annoimced the above 
work in a preceding numher. TTiefiiBt 
issue now lies hef ore us. The authoi^ 
begin, as is usual in botanical works. 
with the Ranunculacese, and have in- 
cluded in this present number the fol- 
lowing plants: Clematis virginiana 
L. (four illust.); Thalicirum dioicum 
L. (one ill.) ; Thalicirum anemofwides 
Mien, (two ill.) ; Anemone nemorosaL 
(three ill.); Anem^one patens L. yar. 
Nuttaliana Gray (three ill.) 

These subjects have been treated in 
a very exhaustive manner, aU the ac- 
cessible literature having been care- 
fully collated, and a laige amount 
of original information derived from 
the experience of the authors or from 
contriDutions of correspondents and 
co-laborers having been incorporated. 
From the method in which the above, 
perhaps less important articles have 
Deen treated, we may expect veir in 
teresting and valuable accounts of the 
more important drugs, some of which 
will be reached in the next number. 
As the authors are compelled by their 
plan to treat of all American plants 
that have ever been used medicmally. 
it must necessarily follow that impor- 
tant ones will alternate with those of 
lesser value. 

The work is gotten up in excellent 
style, on good paper, and with veir 
good illustrations (part of them fnll- 
page), in which special pains have 
Deen taken to delineate the parts cor- 
rectly according to nature. 

An extract from this number will be 
foimd in this journal on page 81. 

Elements op Pharmacy, Materu 3Ik- 
DiCA, AND Thkrapeutics, by Wil- 
liam WmTTA, M.D., etc. With 
hthographs and woodcuts. Second 
edition. London: Henry Benslur, 
1884. 
This is a manual for the pocket, and 
contains the essential knowledge of ^e 
hranches to which it relates in a form 
that is especially adapted for medical 
students. 

Part first, relating to phannacy, 
should be familiar to all physicians, 
whether they have occasion or not to 
dispense medicines. 

In part second, under the head w 
Materia Medica, are briefly described 
most of the articles used in medicine 
in Euroi)e or America, the imppitot 
preparations of each being mention^. 
Part third: Therapeutics, is quite 
complete for a work of this class and 
is followed by a chapter upon reme- 
dies not official in the British Pharma- 
copoeia, although many of them are 
quite important and some are ofacmai 
in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. 

The chapter on the Administration 
of Medicines contains, among other 
matters, instructions for prescription 
writing, and rules to prevent incompa- 
tibilities. ., ., ^ 
Although in many of its detail tne 
work is better adapted for Brim ^^ 
dents, owing to differences oewj^^ 
the weights and measures used tnere 
and here, and the fact that it is basea 
upon the British Pharmacopoeia, tnere 
are many ways in which "^^^Jr 
prove valuable for American studenie. 

8 ly that it is from a poem In praise o^^^Sf 'l?weJ* 
celebrated Persian poet Sa^dl The ▼J'f 'lnn»l 
known to Persian scholars owin^i? ,^ht^e»u- 
plural-formation, only once indulged Inojm 
thor. It reads thus: ... ut^Avkt 

Berg(i) diracht&n sebs der n»W^!)Jj?JJ^" 
Her varakl def terlst ma*rifattl) k» W^- j^^ ^. 
"The foliage of green trees, in the eyes or 
la, i2SI^Srfoflt.abookof the knowledge of Goi' 
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A Companion of the United States 
Pharmaoop(EIA : Being a Ck>iiimen- 
tary on the Latest £dition of the 
Pharmacopodia and Containing the 
Descriptions, Properties, Uses, and 
Dosee of all Officinal and Numerous 
Unofficinal Drugs and Preparations 
in Current Use in the United States, 
together with Practical Hints, Work- 
ing Formulas, etc. Designed as a 
Heady Reference Book for Pharma- 
cists, Physicians and Students. With 
over 650 original Illustrations. By 
Oscar Oldbero, Phar.D., etc., and 
Otto A. Wall, M.D.j_Ph.G., etc. 
New York: William Wood & Co., 
1884, pp. 1220, 8vo. 
Thb appearance of this work has for 
some time heen expected, and the rea- 
son for the delay can he appreciated 
after a consideration of its size, and 
tlie numher and ori^nalit^ of its illus- 
trations. It differs irom either of the 
dispensatories in containing fewer ref- 
erences to articles hut little used, and 
in having more hrief therapeutic sec- 
tions. It is especially strong in the de- 
partment of pharmacognosy, the 
chapter on the Microscopical Structure 
of Plants hring partictuarly notewor- 
thy. It is liberally provided with the 
tables likely to be useful for the phar- 
macist, while it includes a great deal 
of matter relative to non-officinal arti- 
cles, it is really what its name would im- 
rly : a companion or commentary on the 
Pharmacopoeia, furnishing, in greater 
detail, information which comd not 
reasonably be included in a work 
aiming at the establishment of stand- 
ards for identity and purity. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries for which answers are desired, 
must oe received by the 5th of the 
months and must %n every case he 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer. Vrdessspecial instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query, the initicds of the corresponr 
dent wQl he quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

When asking for information respect- 
ing an unusual or proprietary com- 
pound, alvxtys (zccompany the query 
with aU the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when %t 
can conveniently he done^ send a 
specimen of the label. 

No. 1,276. -Mellin»s Pood (Dr. A. S. 
W.). 

We have had occasion to inspect a 
recent analysis of Professor Fresenius, 
of Wiesbaden, of this article, and here 
give an abstract of his results. 

The preparation is a moderately-fine, 
ydlowish-white, hygroscopic powder. 
It is not completely soluble in water, 
but is almost completely so—with the 
exception of a trace — ^in the stomach. 
The constituents are as follows: 
I. Soluble in water: 

Non-nitrogenized, organic. 
Maltose and Dextrose 

(33.46+35.92) 69.38 

Nitrogenized, organ. 
Albumen (2.13), Peptone 

(0.87),Amides(1.69) 4.69 

Inorganic 4.23 

78.30 

n. Insoluble in water, 
but aimost com- 
pletely dissolved in 
the stomach: 
Non-nitrogenized, or- 
flsanic 
Fat (O.Ss), Cellulose, etc. 

(3.10) 3.18 

Nitrogenized, organ. 5.06 
Inorganic 0.14 



III. Water, including loss 
by drying at 120^0. 



8.38 
13.32 
100.00 



As a matter of analytical interest, it 
may be added that the albuminoids 
were determined by Prof. Fresenius in 
the following manner: The albumen 
is calculated from the nitrogen of those 
nitrogenized substances which are pre- 
cipitable hj cupric hydrate in a solu- 
tion containing a slight excess of 
acetic a^id. The calculation is made 
hv multiplying the nitrogen with 6,25. 
llie peptones are found in a similar 
manner by calculation from the nitro- 

fen obtained from the precipitate pro- 
uced by phosphomoly bdate of sodium 
in the filtrate from the preceding opera- 
tion, after acidulating with hydro- 
chloric acid. The amides result from 
the difference of the sum of nitroeen 
of the protein-bodies, peptone and that 
obtained from the nitrogenized sub- 
stajiceB insoluble in water on the one 
himd, and the total nitrogen on the 
other hand. Of the 9.75^ of nitro- 
genized constituents, only 0.2^ were 
found to be insoluble. 

No. 1,277.— Matschalka (E. S.). 

From recent exchanges we learn 
that this is a substitute for sponge, its 
synonym being given in the announce- 
ments as ** Caucasian washing sponge.'* 
It 1b a Russian word, denoting a bunch 
of linden bast used for scouring bath- 
tubs, sinks, etc , or for whitewashing 
walls. It is commonly used as pack- 
ing material. This name appears to 
have been appUed to the new substance 
(''Caucasian washing sponge '*) proba- 
bly because it has some similarity 
Avith it. According to Professor Witt- 
mack, it *'iB derived from bananas, *' 
and is perhaps plain banana fibre (see 
Si. Pewrsb. Med. Wochensch., 1884, No. 
4). Hanausek states that Professor 
Wittmack pronounced it to be probab- 
ly obtained from the refuse ot manila 
hemp (Musa textilis ; see Bat. Central- 
hi., 1884, No. 10). It is reputed to have 
antiseptic properties, and^ * to be unable 
to take up septic matter. '* This claim, 
of course, is more than doubtful. 

No. 1,278. —Testing Eztraot of Malt 
for Diastase (B. W. S.). 

The presence of diastase in extract 
of malt is, in itself^ not necessary for 
the assimilation of the extract, but is 
of benefit in aiding an^ farinaceous or 
starchy food which it may come in 
contact with in the stomach, to be 
converted into sugar. It is, besides; 
a good criterion that the extract has 
b^n made at n3t too high a tempera- 
ture, and probably in a vacuum appa- 
tus, which circumstances always result 
in a more satisfactory product than if it 
is made in open vessials, and at a high 
temperature. 

The quantity of diastase in a ^ven 
extract of malt may be detenmned, 
according to Dunstan and Dimmock, 
by ascertaining how much starch it is 
capable of transforming into dextrin 
and glucose or maltose. Proceed as 
follows : Dissolve 0. 1 Gm. of starch in 
100 C.c. of hot water, and add to the 
solution 10 C.c. of 10-per-cent solution 
of the extract of malt. In a second 
flask, dissolve 0.1 (jFm. of starch in 100 
C.c. of hot water, and add 20 C.c. of 
the same solution of the extract. Then 
expose both mixtures, on a water- 
bath, to a temperature of SS"" to 40'' C, 
for tnree hours. Now place a few drops 
of the Uc^uid upon a pmte of glass, and 
add to it a drop of solution of iodine 
in iodide of potassium. A blue color 
would show that the starch has not 
yet been completely converted into 
maltose. If this conversion is com- 
plete in the first, but incomplete in the 
second, the experiment must be re- 
peated with say 12 and 18 C.c. of the 
10^ extract solution; or else, 2 C.c. of 
this solution at a tune may be added 
to the first fia^ and the manipulation 
repeated. Supposing 15 C.c. of the 10- 
per-cent extract solution had exactly 
converted the 0.1 Gm. of starch into 
dextrin and sugar, then we mav ex- 
press this by saying: 1 part of starch 
requires f or sacchiuification 15 parts 



of the extract of malt (see Arch.d. 
Pharm., 1879, ii., p. 468). Since 1 i^rt 
of diastase is capable of transforming 
2,000 parts of starch into sugar (best, 
at a temperature of 75" C), it would 
seem to be most useful to ascertain the 
quantitv of starch which can be con- 
verted oy 100 parts of extract of malt. 
Hager (who proposes this), says that 
the quantity required should be at 
least 10 parts, and proposes to word 
the test thus: 100 parts of extract of 
malt of ordinary extract-like consist- 
ence should be able to convert at least 
10 parts of starch into sugar, by diges- 
tion, at a temperature of 50° to 60 C. 
during 5 hours. This would be an ap- 
proximate limit, a sharp one not being 
possible, since the action of diastase, 
just like that of pepsin upon albumen, 
IS not sharply defined, and is depend- 
ent upon time and teinperature. The 
above test can be used for determining 
whether the extract has been prepared 
from malt or artificially, omy if the 
solution of the extract has first been 
neutralized by a little carbonate of 
magnesium or calcium. [If the extract 
of malt were mere glucose, the trace 
of acid remaining in the latter would 
gradually act upon starch like dias- 
tase.] 4 parts of starch yield 3 parts 
of maltose and 1 part of dextrin. 
Above 65** C, more dextrin and less 
maltose is formed. 

No. 1,279.— IndeUble Ink (W. W. S). 
We have stated several times alreadv, 
that there is no ink which is absolutely 
indelible under any circumstances. 

An ink which is altogether unaffected 
by chemicals is one having finely di- 
vided carbon as a base. Such is, for 
instance, India ink. But the trouble 
is, that this kind of ink remains on the 
surface of the paper, and may usually 
be removed by mechanical means. 

Silver and other metallic indelible 
inks, of which we have given a num- 
ber of formulae heretofore, are likewise 
not absolutely indelible, though they 
resist for a long time, mechanical 
action (of the laundry, for instance). 
One of the most indelible black inks, 
upon paper, is that which we have 
several times quoted already, and 
which was originally devised oy Mr. 
Isidor Furst, member of the printing 
house which prints this journal. Its 
inddibilitv depends on the fact that 
when bichromate of potassium and 
gelatin come together, particularly in 
form of a thin film, in the presence of 
daylight, the film oecomes insoluble in 
hot or cold water. A good formula is 
the following: 

Gelatin 2 grains. 

Bichromate of Potas. 2 ** 

Nigrosine 10 ** 

Water 1 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the gelatin and theni^osin 
in most of the water, and the bichro- 
mate of potassium in the remainder. 
Mix the two solutions in an amber- 
colored bottle. 

If it is found that the ink '*^ms'' 
in the pen, the quantity of gelatin and 
bichromate may be somewhat reduced. 

But the ink, when properly made, 
and dry, cannot be entirely removed 
from paper by hot or cold water, acids, 
or al^dies. 

No. 1,280.— Cologne (J. A. & Co.). 

This correspondent asks us to give a 
formula for a cologne which will be 
similar to Hoyt's. 

There are many brands of excellent 
cologne in the market^ all of which have 
some special, distinctive odor. Some of 
them approach each other quite close- 
ly, others again are quite different. 
We have frequently given formulae for 
colognes, but we are not aware of any 
comoination which will produce the 
exact flavor or even a very close ap- 
proximation to the flavor of Hoy t's (or, 
for that matter, of some other promi- 
nent makers) . It would require a long 
series of ejrperiment, with rather cost- 
ly materials, to hit upon the proper 
ingredients and their proportions. 
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We are at all tunes willing to supply 
the best f onnulsB in oiu: posse<%ion for 
the most varied piurposes— and we have 
extensive files at our disposal— but we 
would not be willing to publish broad- 
cast the private formula of a manufac- 
tiu^r of non-medical {>roduct8, even if 
we knew it, since this is his exclusive 
property, acquired by much expendi- 
ture of time and money, and, in fact, 
constituting a very considerable pai*t 
of his capitel. We do not, of course, 
interpret our correspondent's request 
as having had this tendency, but we 
merely take the opportunity of again 
stating our views of the extent to which 
the publication of manufacturers' pri- 
vate formulae would be justifiable or 
not. With the manufacturers of secret 
remedies or nostrums we have no sym- 
pathy or affiliation. If these formulae 
come to our knowledge and are de- 
manded in the interest of pharmaceu- 
tical morals, we will never hesitate to 
furnish them, though we cannot spend 
the time to analyze them ourselves^ 
merely for satisfying curiosity. 

No. 1,281.— Starch Polish or Qloss 
(W. W. S.). 

A good formula is the following: 

Mix intimately 435 parts of wheat- 
starch, 85 parts of borax, 10 parts of 
common salt, 75 parts of b^ gum 
Arabic, and 275 parts of stearin (stearic 
acid), all in fine powder. To reduce 
the last-named article to powder is 
somewhat difficult, and the ori^nator 
of the formula (Friese of Braun- 
schweig) proposes, therefore, first to 
comminute the stearic acid upon a grat- 
er^ and then to triturate it, in a mortar, 
with benzin, until it is a dry powder. 
Haeer advises to first melt the stearic 
acia in a capsule, then to introduce 
the starch, previously dried and pow- 
dered, and, after thoroughlv mixing, 
to cool the mass to about 5 0., in an 
ice-box, after which it may be reduced 
to powder in a mortar, and mixed 
witn the other ingredients. 

The q^uantity of stearin in the pre- 
ceding formula is really larger than is 
required ; but we quoted the process 
nevertheless, as it apx)earB to be in- 
dorsed by judges. 

The above preparation, of course, is 
intended to be used merely as an addi- 
tion and aid to the ordinary starch in 
the starching process. 

Usually, the quantity of stearin (or 
of wax, which many use) required to 
be added to ordinary starch need not 
exceed 1 part in about 120. A mixture 
of this kind may be kept ready by 
melting 1 part of stearin, adding about 
15 or 20 parts of starch, cooling, pow- 
dering the mixture, and then incorpo- 
rating with enough plain starch to 
make 120 parts. 

No. 1,282.— Estimation of Lioorioe 

(A. E.). 

This depends upon the quantity of 
glycyrrhizin contained in it. In gene- 
ral, the process of the U. S. Ph. for 
preparing ammoniacal glycyrrhizin ac- 
complishes the object. But for assay- 
purposes, it is best applied as follows 
(according to Hager) : 

A portion of the licorice (extract) 
is cutmto small pieces, which are thor- 
oughly died, in order to ascertain 
the percentage of water. Another por- 
tion of 10 Gm. is cut small, put into a 
beaker, covered with 30 C.c. of water 
of ammonia (of 10^)^ and dissolved by 
stirring. If time is an object, the 
licorice may be dissolved in 15 C.c. 
of water at 35° to 50** C. and 15 C.c. of 
stronger water of ammonia (20<0 then 
addea. The solution must be complete 
without any visible residuary frag- 
ments or granules. SmaU portions of 
alcohol (of 90 to 22^) are now succes- 
sively added at first, and afterward 
enough of the same alcohol to make 
the iraole measure 110 C.c. After pre- 
cipitation is completed, the liquid is al- 
lowed to settle and then filtemi. The 



residue in the filter is washed with a 
mixture of 30 C.c. of water of ammonia 
and 110 C.c. of alcohol, imtil the wash- 
ings appear, at most, only pale yellow- 
ish. The residue on the niter is col- 
lected with a spatula, and f idly dried 
in a capsule. In a good specimen of 
licorice, this residue amounts to 50, 
in a very eood specimen to 40 per 
cent. The nitrate is deprived of alco- 
hol, first by filtration, and afterwards 
by evaporation in a capsule, until it 
forms a thick syrup. This is now 
mixed with 10 C.c. of glacial acetic 
acid and enough absolute alcohol to 
make it measure 150 C.c. After a few 
hours, the precipitate is collected on a 
tared ffiter, washed with absolute al- 
cohol, dried and weighed. If a little 
glycyrrhizin has become adherent to 
the walls of the vessel, the latter is 
dried, when the crust may be re- 
moved with a knife. Instead of try- 
ing on the ffiter, the glycyrrhizin may 
also be transferred to a capsule and 
weighed there. Towards the end, the 
drying must be conducted at 115^ C. 
The weight of the dry glycyrrhizin 
should be, at least, 1.3 Gm. or 13^ of the 
licorice, calculated as dry. In lic- 
orice of good quality it amounts to 
15 per cent. This glycyrrhizin is not 
qmte pure, containing about 5 per cent 
of impurity, but for practical purposes 
the result is reliable enough. It the 
liquid, from which the glycyrrhizin 
has been precipitated, is evaporated to 
dryness, the clear brown residue con- 
sists of extractive matter and su^far 
amounting to about 35^ of the dried 
licorice. If it amounts to only 30^^ 
or less, the licorice may be regarded 
as inferior. 

No. 1,283.— Troublesome Ointment 
(Subscriber). 

This 'correspondent asks how the 
below-mentioned prescription can be 
filled so that it wiU. remain soft, like 
an ointment. He has tried it several 
times, but it always became hard. 
The prescription is as follows : 

loaoformi 5.0 

ZinciOxidi 10.0 

Bals. Peru 10.0 

OLCadini 15.0 

Ung. Petrolei 30.0 

Misce. Ft. ungentum. 

Iodoform loses its odor when mixed 
with balsam of Peru. There can be 
liardly any doubt that it is at least 
partly decomposed, but the rationale 
IS not known. When oxide of zinc 
and balsam of Peru are triturated 
together, the mixture, after a time, be- 
comes stiff and tough, probably owing 
to the formation of cinnamate of zinc. 
This is the only reason which occurs 
to us just now, for the fact that the 
ointment becomes stiff. We find also 
that it has a tendency gradually to be- 
come lumpy. It beflrms to look as if 
some extract had oeen imperfectly 
rubbed up with some ointment, being 
full of Uackish specks and flakes. 
These are, probably, derived from the 
Balsam, after it had undergone decom- 
position. 

We find that the hardening and 
disintegration may be prevented, or 
at least greatly retarded, by incorpo- 
rating a Uttle olive oil, before adding 
the petroleum ointment. About 5 or 
10 dtm. will suffice. 

Formulae asked for. 

Some of our correspondents ask for 
the composition of the following pro- 
prietsiy articles. Perhaps some of 
our readers can furnish one or the 
other : 

1. Cuticura Remedies. —2. Hoofland's 
Tonic— 3. Hamilton's Malarial Speci- 
fic.-^. Warner's Safe Kidney and 
Liver Cure.— 5. McAllister's Cough 

Mixture. 

••• 

The Swedish Government intend to 
establish a botanico-physiological sta- 
tion in the north oi Sweden, for the 
study of the fiora and the diseases of 
the crops in that part of the country. 



NEW PATEJSra'K 



[Complete spectficationa €tftd iUustra- 
tiona may be obtained €>f any one or 
more of thefoUotoingpcitents ay send- 
ing the number, tttte, tiatne of pa- 
tentee, with twenty-five cents for each 
copyjto the Commissioner of I^atents, 
at Washington, D. C, t€>gether with 
the name and address of the jperaon 
requesting the sameJ] 



294,858. Paper Wrapper. — ^Thindas 
Dick, New York, N. Y. 

294,876. Ointment for Tetter. — ^Man- 
lius Huggins, Waynesboro, Miss. Con- 
sists of chrysoplianic acia, pure glLy- 
cerin, oil of sassafras, laudanum, and 
vaseline. 

295,009. Bottle-Filling I>evtce. — 
Philip J. Hc^an, Negaunee, Miclx 

295,078. Remedy for Hernia,. — Ed- 
ward C. Thatcher, Kansas City, Mo. 
A compound consisting of glue, sugar, 
honey, gutta percha, glycerin, borax, 
alum, sulphur, black-lead, nitrate and 
bitartrate of potash, and camphor, 
mixed and formed into pads, and 
adapted for use with a portable elec- 
tric element. 

295,220. Manufacture of Fly-Baper. 
—Edward F. Baker, Chicago, 111., as- 
signor to Margaret M. Baker, same 
nlace 

295,222. Totfee-Ccwe.— Hart O. Berg, 
New York, N. Y. 

295,276. Vaginal Irrigator. — ^Aaron 
Palmer, Rochester, N. Y. 

595,358. Perfumery-Charged Cane 
and other Handles, — ^Ezra R. Cowles, 
Henry A. Cowles, and Martin Osborne, 
Westfield, Mass. 

295,633. Removing Oleinefrom lAn- 
seed Oil. — ^Thomas Henry Gray, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., assignor of one-tenth to 
John Leavens, same place. 

295, 721. CtUter for Wires and Cords 
of Bottles,— John Ibevins, and Amedy 
Propst, New York, N. Y. 

295,755. Vaginal Syringe. — James 
A. Hawley, Canadaigua, N. Y. 

295,798. Speculum.— George W. Pa- 
gett, Oxford, Ind. 

295,825. Manufacture of Parachin- 
antso/. —Zdenko Hans Skraup, Yienna, 
Austria Hungarv, assignor toBadische 
Anilin and Soda Fabrik, Manheim. 
Germany. 

295,876. Antiseptic Solution.— io\m 
F. Kennedy, Boston, Mass. Composed 
of water, alum, granulated sugar, salt- 
peter, and gum-arabic. 




295,962. Cork-screw.— Myib J. Wal- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa. A cork-extrac- 
tor having a screw, sT handle, and a 
yoke or frame, a spring bearing against 
said frame and handle whereby, as the 
screw is driven into the cork, said 
spring is compressed and exerts its re 
siiltant increased pressure to cause the 
automatic withdrawal of the cork. 

296,260. Apparatus for the Manu- 
facture of bicarbonate of Soda.— 
Charles Wigg, Liverpool, County of 
Lancaster, England. 

296,435. Decanting Pump.— ElviaO. 
Murdock, New York, N. Y . 

296,452. Washina Compound. — ^An- 
nie E. Rhoads, Barboo, Wis. Consists 
of sal-soda, saltpeter, and gum-cam- 
phor. 

296,661. Combined Cork- Screw and 
Key-Ring. — Wilber B. Woodman, 
N^ewark N^ J 

296,673. Combined Water Filter and 
Cooter.— Frank E. Cady, Auburn, N.Y. 
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ASSOOIATIO:^^ AND 
COLLEGE NOTES. 



New York. — ^The pharmacists of 
Delaware County, at its initial meeting 
in Delhi, on the 10th of April, elected 
G. J. Sullard, President ; L. E. How- 
ard, Vice-President; F. L. Norton, 
Secretary ; and W. Winter, Treasurer, 
The next meeting will he in June. 

The pharmacists of Buffalo (Erie 
Co.) are taking steps to secure an or- 
ganization for mutual protection, 
similar to the one recently estahlished 
in New York Citjr. 

The annual dmner of the Alumni 
Association of the New York College 
of Pharmacy was held at MartinelU's, 
on Thursday evening, April 3d. About 
fifty gentlemen were present. 

Toasts were responaed to by Dr. H. 
J. Menninger, Prot, P. W. Bedford, 
Messrs. L. M. Royce, B. F. Hays, 
Fred. Hohenthal, and President Ewen 
Mclntyre. Several songs were ren- 
dered by Mr. O. J. Seabury, in a very 
acceptaole manner. 

The New York College of Pharmacy 
hdd its annual dinner at Delmonico*s, 
on Tuesday evening, March 25th. 

Letters of regret were received from 
President Arthur, Gten. Grant, Prof. 
W. De F. Day, Hon. R P. Flower, 
Judge Brady, Rev. H. W. Beecher, and 
many other prominent gentlemen. 

Nearly all the leading wholesale 
druggists of New York were repre- 
sented at the dinner, as were also the 
more prominent pharmaceutical jour- 
nals. 

Toasts were responded to by Presi- 
dent Mclntyre, Dr. Meninger, Prof. 
Chandler, Messrs. Seabury, Q^llatly, 
and Bobbins, and the Rev. Dr. Pull- 
man. 

The dinner proved to be a very en- 
joyable affair, reflecting great credit 
upon Messrs. Macmahan, Atwood and 
Balser, who composed the committee 
of arrangements. 

The New York Protective Associa- 
tion of Drug Clerks held its second 
meeting on Wednesday, March 26th, in 
the College of Pharmacy building. 
About forty gentlemen were present. 
The only business of importance trans^ 
acted was the discussion and suspen- 
sion of the second clause of the by-laws 
which we published in our April num- 
ber. 

Twenty-three new names were added 
to the roll of members, and about tlOO 
were subscribed to defray legal ex- 
penses incurred in prosecuting phar- 
macists who employ as prescription 
clerks those holding no licenses. 

The next meeting was held on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 6th, at the same 
place. Thirty-five members were pres- 
ent. 

The Executive Committee reported 
that they had secured as attorneys to 
the association Messrs. Evarts, South- 
mayd and Choate, and that they had 
obtained a charter. 

Owing to the small attendance, no 
business was transacted and the meet- 
ing adjourned to Friday, April 25th. 

The (German Apothecaries' Associa- 
tion held its **Calico-Kr8Bnzchen" at 
Beethoven Hall, on Thursday evening, 
April 17th. The floor was well filled and 
during the twenty-four dances, uni- 
versalenjoyment reigned. 

The New York Druggists' Union 
continues to meet at the College of 
Pharmacy. Although the meetings 
are not so largely attended, the interest 
taken does not seem to have abated. 

Iowa.— The fifth annual meeting of the 
Iowa State Pharmaceutical Association 
will be held in Masonic Temple, Mar- 
shalltown, beginning May 27th, at 10 

o'clock A.]f. 

The local secretary writes: "Our 
hall is 100x100 feet. In the centre is 
a room that we sh^ use for the con- 
vention, 36x54 feet, and on the north, 



south, and west are large rooms, well 
lighted and very well adapted for ex- 
hibition purposes." 

The close proximity of the assembly 
and exhibition rooms affords attena- 
ing members ample time to see the ex- 
hioits before and after the sessions of 
the association, and as some twenty 
firms have already signified their in- 
tention to be represented in the exhib- 
it, and many more are expected, this 
feature of the meeting promises to be 
unusually interesting and profitable. 

A sufficient number of pax>ers, in re- 
ply to queries, and volunteer essays 
are expected, to contribute to tms 
meeting unusual professional interest. 

The convenient location of the place 
of meeting— Marshalltown being easily 
reached m)m nearly all parts of the 
State; the favorable season of the 
year; the exigency of the time which, 
m view of recent legislation, gives es- 
pecicd importance to this meeting, as 
affording the members an oportunity 
to discuss the situation of the phar- 
macy law, especially as relating to 
the sale of liquors, snould conduce to 
bring together the greater part of the 
membership, and insure a good meet- 
ing. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Transportation is in receipt of notice 
from the following roads, granting a 
reduction of fare to one and one-third 
for the round trip (full fare g^)ing and 
one-third fare returning): Chica^and 
North-Westem ; Chicago, Burhngton 
and Ouincy ; Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific; Ilunois Central; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul. Other roads 
leading into Marshalltown will prob- 
ably make similar reductions. 

Members having papers to present 
will please address the Chairmen of 
the Standing Committee as follows: 

On Trade Intereata—Mr. Milo W. 
Ward, Des Moines. 

On Pharmacy and Queries — Mr. T. 
W. Ruete, Dubuque. 

On Legislation — Mr. George B. Ho- 
gin, Newton. 

On Adulteration—'Euni L. Boemer, 
Iowa City. 

AU communications in reference to 
exhibits should be addressed to the lo- 
cal Secretary, Mr. C. J. Lander, Mar- 
shalltown. 

Headquarters will be at the Tre- 
mont House. Rates, $2.00 per day. 

Ohio. — At the twelfth annual com- 
mencement exercises of the Cincin- 
nati College of Pharmacy, the degree of 
Graduate of Pharmacy was conierred 
upon the following gentlemen: C. S. 
Ashman, Charles J. Ertel, A. W. 
Flexer, W. H. Grothaus, A. F. Gwin- 
ner, O. M. Harter, L. A. Jeaucou, F. G. 
Kallmeyer, William Kiehl, Mrs. A. H. 
Merrell, Frank Meyer, O. L. Muench, 
B. J. Pardick, E. A. Rosenfeld, W. F. 
Schell, A. E. Schnittker, J. L. Schultz, 
E. D. Serogin, C. C. Seebohm, J. D. 
Stanton. B. E. Stehle, N. B. Taylor, 
L. A. ThiUy, and Fred. Zimmerman. 

Frank G. Kallmeyer received the 
gold medal ; Leslie Soule won the silver 
medal. 

The total number of students for the 
past year was one hundred and fifteen, 
thirty-five of whom were seniors. 

Maryland.— The thirty-second an- 
nual commencement exorcises of the 
Maryland College of Pharmacy were 
held in the Academy of Music, Balti- 
more, on Tuesday afternoon, March 
25th. The degree of Graduate of 
Pharmacy was conferred upon the 
following gentlemen: Louis Bellerman, 
Charles Buschman, R. L. Brown, 
E. J. Bernstein, C. E. Davis, John A. 
Davis, Wm. C. Downey, Wm. L. Dun- 
ham, J. K. Eppley, C. W. Forrest, J. C. 
Groome, H. HI. Hathaway, J. M. Hen- 
nick, George Kolb, L. F. Kommann, 
E. B5. Moyer, Chas. Mitzger, W. B. 
Orear, T. H. Richardson, Thos. K. 
Shaw, W. L. Sulzbacher, Geo. H. 
I Stuart^ Charles Shipley, Fred. Saul- 



tan, Conrad P. Strauss, Louis Schultze, 
P. P. Sappington, W. B. Taliaferro, 
J. C. Treheme, J. H. Woodcock. 

The prizes were awarded as follows: 
First prize, a gold medal, to Conrad 
P. Strauss; second prize, to W. L. 
Sulzbacher; third prize to L. F. Kom- 
mann. 

The Simon analytical prize, a gold 
medal, was awarded to Fred. W. Saul- 
tan, and the practiced-pharmacy prize 
to Thomas L. Richardson. 

Pennsylvania.— The Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Association, to meet 
at Wilkesbarre on the 3d of June, will 
be convened at Wood's Hall at 10 
A.M. The headquarters will be at the 
Wyoming Valley House. 

The Lancaster County Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association have elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Dr. H. B. 
Parry; Vice-President, J. R. Kauf- 
mann; Secretary, A. A. Hubley; Trea- 
surer, N. B. Cochran; Bkjcecutive Com- 
mittee, C. A. Heinitsh, T. B. Bechtold, 
Dr. M. T. Reeder. 

The Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy 
held its fifth annual commencement 
on the evening of March 18th. 

President George A. Kelly conferred 
the degree of Graduate of Pharmacy 
on the following successful members of 
the class of '84. D. F. Robinson, C. H. 
Beach, E. A. Shafer, W. S. Jones, A. 
M. Sorg, J. A. Koch, H. F. Thomas, 
Homer J. McBride, T. J. Russell. 

The pharmacists of Luzerne Co. 
(Pa.) have organized a society which 
has been named ** The Luzerne Coimty 
Pharmaceutical Association." 

At the meeting held March 28th, 
permanent organization was effected 
by the election of the following offi- 
cers: 

Dr. Avery Knapp, President; H. C. 
Chauce, *C. M. Bn§gs and R. D. Wil- 
liams, Vice-Presiaents; W. D. White, 
Secretary; P. M. Barker, Assistant 
Secretary; and N. Wolfe, Trea^surer, 

The Executive Committee elected 
were Dr. Knapp, Messrs. Myers, Tuck, 
Evans, and Hollopeter. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : Resolved, **That we 
are in full syinpathy with the National 
Retail Druggists' Association and it 
is the duty or every member engaged 
in business for himself to give it its 
support by at once joining its ranks." 

At the next meeting, held April 11th, 
a Reception Committee, consisting of 
Messrs. W. D. White, H. C. Tuck, N. 
Wolfe, M. F. Syphers and P. M. Bar- 
ber, were appointed to provide for 
the entertainment of guests attending 
the meeting of the Pensylvania Phar- 
maceutical Association, to be held on 
June 3d and following days at Wil- 
kesbarre. 

The Alumni Association of the Phil- 
adelphia College of Pharmacy held its 
20th annual meeting on March 17th. 
The following officers for the ensuing 
year were elected : 

President, C. A. Weidemann, M.D., 
Vice-Presidents, W. R. Warner, Jr. 
and J. S. Beetens; TVeasurer, E. C. 
Jones; Recording Secretary, W. E. 
Krewson ; Corresponding Secretary, 
D. W. Ross; Executive Committee, 
Messrs. L. E. Sayre, and J. W. Eng- 
land. 

The gold medal was awarded to John 
C. FalK, he having attained the high- 
est general average of the class. 

On the night of the 18th, a compli- 
mentary dinner was tendered the se- 
nior class by the Faculty. 

The class presented the College with 
a life-sized portrait of Prof. Sadtler. 

The 63d annual commencement ex- 
ercises were held in the Academy of 
Music on the evening of March 19th. 
President Parish presided. Prizes 
were awarded to the following: 

The Proctor prize (a gold medal) to 
F. X. Moerck, of Delaware; the Mate- 
ria Medica and Botanical prize (micro- 
scope), to Harry L. Barber, Pennsylva- 
nia; The Remington Prize, to T. 0. 
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Nock, Delaware; The John M. Maisch 
Prize, to Harry C. Cook. Ohio. Miss . 
Grace Lee Babb, of Maine, received 
honorable mention, ranking sixth in 
a class of 150 graduates. 

Massachusetts.— The State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, which meets at 
Lowell on the 4th and 5th of June, will 
offer to exhibitors of objects of pharma- 
ceutical interest, excellent opportuni- 
ties for displaying their wares, ^pli- 
cations for space should be made at 
least fifteen days before the time 
for the meeting and should be ad- 
dressed to the Local Secretary, Mr. 
G. C. Brock, to whom also goods 
should be consigned. Exhibits should 
be on the ground three to five days 
previous to the opening, to admit of 
proper arrangement. It is desirable 
that exhibitors should mention 
whether cases will be sent or not, and 
if so. whether they will require stands. 

All articles must be in position pre- 
vious to the opening of the exhibition 
on the 4th. 

*' Patents," " secrets, " and ** copy- 
rights " are excluded. 

A very enjoyable dinner and meet- 
ing was held at the Revere House, 
Boston, on the evening of March 26th, 
by the Boston Druggists' Association. 

Hhode Island. — At the quarterly 
meeting of the Rhode Island Pharma- 
ceutical Association, held in Provi- 
dence on the 2d of April, the fol- 
lowing new members were admitted: 
P. A. Fletcher, of Ashton; P. C. Les- 
tonia, of Woonsocket; W. H. Garrett, 
E. C. Danforth, A. J. Myers, of Provi- 
dence. During the ten years of the 
Association's existence its member- 
ship has increased from 29 to 126 mem- 
bers, 9 of which are honorary. The 
Association owes nothing, has'$242 in 
the treasury, and credits to the amount 
of $169.50. 

A committee of three was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. D. J. Bruce, F. 
Smith, and E. H. Burdick to secure a 
better enforcement of the pharmacy 
law. 

The next quarterly meetine will be 
at Newport, on the 2d of July, when 
the members and their wives will be 
entertained by President W. H. Cot- 
ton, who, by the way, has lately been 
appointed a member of the State 
]£)ard of Pharmacy. 

Illinois.— The Chicago College of 
Pharmacy, at its last commencement, 
granted fifty-six diplomas. The an- 
nual meeting of the College was held 



April 1st, at which the following were 
elected : President, Thomas Whitfield ; 
Vice-Presidents, J. S. Jacobus, J. H. 
Wilson: Secretary, S. L. Coffin; Trea 
surer, T. H. Patterson j Trustees, G. M. 
Hamoright. E. S. Bastm, George Buck, 
J. C. Borcnerdt, E. K. McPherson, J. 
Conrad, H. Biroth, E. F. W. Henkel, 
E. H. Sargent, H. W. Fuller. 

Mr. R. Rother, of Detroit, was elected 
an honorary member. 

At the regular quarterly meeting of 
the niinois State Board of Pharmacy, 
held at Chicago April 11th, the follow- 
ing candidates were successful in the 
examination: Charles Beck, E. C. 
Bargh, C. M. Brigjcs, G. E. Bauman, 

E. E. Day, C. L. Enslee, J. F. For- 
berich, J. W. Godfrey, J. S. Hays, 
H. J. Holthoefer, S. C. Kirk, H. B. 
Brown, O. J. Harfcwig, William Hell- 
stem, F. P. Kaun, Charles F. Judy, 
A. W. Baer, C. A. Earle, J. W. M. 
Eslaman, J. W. Garver, E. Kneuster, 
N. Lohman, Jno. Lynch, J. W. Morse, 
William Pittman, T. L. Porter, C. E. 
Reiss, S. P. Rogers, A. J. Riedel, C. S. 
Ross, J. R. Snean, S. C. Sexaner, 
M. R. Stuart, J. M. Smail, Eduard 
Shumpsik, John Stallings, L. S. Smith, 

F. L. Shinkle, F. M. Tyrrell, F. G. 
Waiss, E. H. Waltersdorf, and T. T. 
Wilson. 

Seventy-eight candidates were ex- 
amined. 

Missouri. — The State Board of 
Pharmacy meet at Kansas City, on 
the 7th, 8th, and 9th of April; the 
board consisting of M. W. Alexander, 
of St. Louis; P. H. Franklin, of Mar- 
shall, and W. T. Ford, of Kansas City. 
Out of 70 candidates for license, 46 
passed the examination and were 
registered, viz. 

Arrow Rock.—W. F. Watts. 

Broumington.—H, De la Vergne. 

Butler,--W. C. Mclrwin, J. T. Walls. 

Carrolton. — I. W. Peckstein. 

Car-Junction. — H. M. Brin. 

Commerce. — C. L. Hameltars. 

Fairfax. — C. W. Wheeler, Edward 
Springs, C. G. Hainline. 

Fayette.— F. P. Hogan. 

Fulton. — E. M. Balton, A. B. Jones, 
J. T. Pollard. 

Oreen Top. — W. A. McKeacham. 

Hummetal. — E. D. Garias. 

Kansas City.—Y. M. Bamett, G. F. 
Berry, T. F. Byrne, C. H. Carlisle, W. 
E. Carpenter, C. N. Dearth, J. C. Howe, 
O. F. Jones, W. E. Keyes, W. J. 
Lyons, T. J. Radford, G. W. Reeves, 
C. L. Richmond, J. D. Schenick, H. J. 
Walruff, D. Whitmeyer, D. V. Whit- 
ney, C. £. 2^n. 



La Due. — S. H. Jones. 

La Mar. -A. W. Tullock. 

Lathrop.—C. C. Hamilton. 

Meadvule. — ^L. H. Rogers. 

Rich HiH—J. H. B. Adams. 

Richmond. — ^J. A. Wilson, • 

SpickardsviUe. — R. B. Cush. 

St. Cloud.— N. J. Young. 

St. Louis.— B.. Ralty, G. H. Speck. 
G. H. Thomas. 

Trenton. — H. B. McGregor. 

The next meeting of the Board will 
be at Jefferson City, July 7th. 

Canada. — The fee of one dollar for 
renewal of the license to carry on the 
business of a chemist or druggist in the 
Province of Ontario becomes due on 
the first of May, and is payable to 
Geo. Hodgetts, 305 Yonge street, On- 
tario. 

Kentucky. — ^The incorporators of 
the new "School of Pharmacy for 
Women," of Louisville, are: J. p 
Boyce, T. W. Dudey, E. T. Perking' 
E. A. Grant, P. W. Edwards, Charles 
Godshaw, Robert Cochran, A. H. 
Cochran, S. L. Avery, W. N. Halde- 
man, and N. Finzer. 

Now Jersey. — A meeting of the Hud- 
son CouQty (N. J.) Pharmaceutical 
Association was held in Jersey City, 
on Friday, April 18th, at 3 p.m. 

Mississippi. — An exhibition of ar- 
ticles of interest to pharmacists will 
be held in connection with the first 
annual meeting of the State Pharma- 
ceutical Association to be held on the 
20th of May. Communications in re- 
lation to it should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Mr. H. F. West, Lafayette, 
Miss. 



Cod-liver Oil adulterated with 
Vaseline is mentioned by the Phar- 
maceutische Zeitung, which says that 
saponification of the oil will leave the 
paraffin unchanged. 

The Population of Japan.— Ac- 
cording to the latest statistics, the 
population of Japan amounts to 
36,700,118 inhabitants, subdivided as 
follows : 

. The Imperial family 5 

Families of princes royal. . U 

Nobles m 

Ancient Samourai or chiefs 

clans 1,931824 

Common people 34,665.051 

There is a pnest to each 2S2 inhabit- 
ants. On the 3l8t of December, 1881, 
the number of priests was 94,126. 



FHABMAGEUnCAIi CAI.£in>AB.— AFBIL. 
Additions to and Corrections of the following Calendar are solicited. 



Date. 



Thurs. 1st. 
Fri. 3d. 



Mon. 5th. 
Tues. 6th. 



Wed. 7th. 
Thurs. 8th. 



Mon. 12th. 
Tues. 13th. 



Society Meetiogs. 



Louisville (Ky.) Coll. of Pharm. 

American Chemical Soc. — New York, Uni- 
versity Building, 8 p.m. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Pharm. Assoc. — Annual M. 

Erie Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Assoc— Buffalo. 

King8Co.(N.Y.) Pharm. Soc.— B'klyn. 

Maryland Coll. Pharm. — Baltimore. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc. 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Assoc, of Pharmacists. 

Lancaster Co. (Pa.) Pharm. Assoc. 

Maryland CJoll. of Pharm. — Bcdtimore. 

Maryland Pharm. Assoc. — An. M., Baltimore. 

Newark (N. J.) Pharm. Assoc. 

N. Y. Gterman Apoth. Soc. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Coll. of Pharm.— Alum, and 
Pharm. Meet. 

Maryland Pharm. Assoc— At Baltimore. (J. 
W. Geiger, Local Sec.) 

Alabama Pharm. Assoc. — Annual Meeting, 
Montg'y. (M. M. Stone, of Selma, Loc Sec.) 

Massachusetts Coll. of Pharm. — Boston. 

National Coll. of Pharm.— Washington. 

Indiana Pharm. Assoc. — An. M., Evansville. 
(W. L. Johnson, Local Sec) 

Missouri Pharm. Assoc. — At Brownsville. (C. 
M. Kelly, Local Sec.) 



Date. 



Tues. 13th. 
Wed. 14th. 



Mon. 19th. 
Tues. 20th. 



Wed. 21st. 



Tues. 27th. 



Society Meetinfff. 



Thurs. 29th. 



Texas Pharm. Assoc- At Waco. (W. B. Mor- 
rison, Local Sec.) 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Coll. of Pharm. 
New York Board of Pharm. ^, ^ 

Nebraska Pharm. Assoc— Annual Meetang, 

Omaha. ^ . 

Louisiana Pharm. Assoc— Annual Mt., Baton 

Kouge. (B. Lewis, Local Sec) 
Mississippi Pharm. Assoc— Annual Meetang, 

Aberdeen. (R F. West, of Fayette, SecJ 
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The Art of Dispenfling. 

Thb Chemist and Druggist publishes 
a series of extracts from Dr. Herman 
Hager's latest edition of his work on 
'^Teclinik der Pharmaceutischen Re- 
ceptur," from which we copy the fol- 
lo^ring practical notes : 

WEIGHING FLITIOS. 

In mixing fluids for a mixture, the 
rule miist be observed to measure none, 
but to weigh each [this is the German 
custom.— Ed. Am. Dr.], and that the 
smallest quantity ordered should be put 
in tlie bottle first, then the next largest 
quantity, and so on. The reason is 
that the delicacy of the scales dimin- 
islies with the mcreased weight, and, 
besides, the medicines ordered in small 
quantities are generally the most 
powerful, and need to be dispensed 
wit h the greatest degree of accuracy. 
When so many drops of a fluid are or- 
dered, it is usual to put the drops in 
first, so that, if a few drops too many 
fall, they can be returned. Fluids up 
to 1 gramme are generally dropped, 
and it is reckoned that, of the fatty 
and sx)eciflcally heavy ethereal oils and 
of tinctures, 20 drops equal 1 gramme ; 
of the other ethereal oils, chloro- 
form, acetic ether^ and spirit of ether, 
and aqueous flmds, 26 drops equal 
1 gramme. Of ether, 60 drops equal 
1 gramme. This calculation may not 
be quite accurate, but it accords with 
the Prussian medicinal tariff, and is 
what is understood by the prescribing 
physiciaD. 

[In measuring, instead of weighing, 
the smaller quantities cmd thinner 
fluids should invariably bo measured 
first, or measured with a clean measur- 
ing-glass. For example, to measure 
1 drachm of dilute hydrocyanic acid, 
after measuring i ounce or more of 
glycerin or syrup of squill, is clearly 
courting error. Equally incorrect 
would it be to use a 4-ounce mee»ur- 
iog glass, however correctly graduated, 
to measure any small quantity of a 
powerful remedy like the hydrocyanic 
acid.— .Eli. C. and D.] 

ORDER OF MIXING FLUIDS. 

When fluids are to be mixed which 
decompose each other, or may form 
combinations, the order of mixing 
may have a considerable influence on 
the condition and appearance of the 
mixture. For example: 

Orammes 

Solution of Sesquichlo- 

ride of Iron 6.00 

Mucilage of Acacia 26.00 

DistillcS Water 200.00 

n the solution of gum be added to 
the iron solution, tne two form a 
gelatinous mass, which will not make 
a clear solution with the water and can- 
not be mixed evenly with it. A clear 
yellow fluid is obtained, however, if 
the iron solution and the mucilage are 
each first diluted with 100.0 of the 
water and then mixed, or if the iron 
be first mixed with all the water, and 
the mucilage be added last. 

When tajonin fluids are to be mixed 
with metallic salts or alkaloids, both 
should be well diluted before combina- 
tion. 

Acetate of Lead .... 0.26 

Tincture of Opium 2.0 

Distilled Water 200.0 

Simple Syrup 25.0 

In this case the sugar of lead should 
be dissolved in 100 grammes of the 
water, and thetincture of opium diluted 
with the rest of the water and added 
te the solution. In this way a slightly 



cloudy mixture is obtained instead of a 
mixture with insoluble flakes floating 
in it. 

Decoction of Irish Moss. . 250.0 

Tincture of Opium 2.6 

Syrup of Saffron 60.0 

In compounding this, the tincture of 
oi>ium should be first shaken up well 
with the syrup of saffron, and the car- 
ragheen mucilage added. If the latter 
is added to unduuted tincture of opium, 
flakes are formed which cannot after- 
wards be reduced by shaking. 

When vegetable substances, wholly 
or partially soluble in water^ especially 
such as contain tannin or like constit- 
uents, have to be mixed with metallic 
or earthy salts, the rule is that both 
the vegetable and the salt should be 
first dissolved in a large portion of the 
water and mixed. If a precipitate is 
formed it is then easily dimised by 
shaking. Example : — 

Extract of Rhatany 20.0 

Alum 10.0 

Infusion of Sage 200.0 

Purified Honey 60.0 

For a gargle. 

The honey shoiild be first dissolved 
in the infusion, and the extract dis- 
solved in one-half and the alum in the 
other half of the fluid. 

[To these excellent remarks of Dr. 
Hager we think three others mieht 
weU be added, namely : — First, that 
where either syrup, glycerin, honey, 
or mucilage is ordered along with fluias 
which decompose each other or which 
produce unsightly combinations, it is 
highly probable the prescriber has 
foreseen and anticipated this result, 
and has added this particular in- 
gredient to avoid or mitigate the 
evil. Glycerin has in many cases a 
powerful influence in preventing de- 
compositions as well as in preventiug 
depositions, syrup less so, while honey 
ana mucilage are favorable to flne di- 
vision and suspension of insoluble salts 
and organic matter. The second re- 
mark (and this applies to the resinous 
solutions and extracts belowj) is, that 
where any decomposition takes place 
producinfi^ unsigntly mixtures, or 
where a nomogeneous mixture gener- 
ally is desired, a much better result 
wiU be obtained by usine the mortar 
and pestle, as in the production of an 
emuLsion, than by £^tating the ingre- 
dients in a bottle. The last remark is, 
that in no case should liberties be per- 
mitted in the shape of additions to or 
subtractions from prescriptions, with 
a view to producing what is called ele- 
gant pharmacy. Causes where such ex- 
pedients are necessary are very rare, 
and even in these the error is generally 
obviously due to the neglect or over- 
sight of the prescriber, and is so appa- 
rent that the dispenser cannot possibly 
have any difficulty in the matter. — 
Ed, Ckem. and Drug.] 

RBSmOUS SOLUTIONS AND WATER. 

When resinous solutions in alcohol 
have to be mixed with water , as is fre- 
quently the case, the combination is 
easy if syrup is also ordered. Syrups 
have the property of f onmng homo- 
geneous mixtures with most of the 
alcoholic solutions of resins, and in 
some cases they yield clear mixtures. 
If no syrup is ordered the rule is to add 
the resinous tincture to water, as a 
more easily-suspended mixture is there- 
by obtained. In no case should the 
water or the aqueous vehicle be other 
than quite cold. A warm or hot fluid 
will cause the resinous particles to form 
lumps, which will either attach them- 



selves to the sides of the bottle or float 
about in the mixture. 

The alcohohc resinous tinctures occa- 
sionaUy ordered to be added to aaueous 
mixtures are the tinctures of amber, of 
benzoin, of castor, of Indian hemp, of 
colocynth, of cubebe, of guaiacum, of 
jalap, of hops, of nutmegs, and of 
myrrh. If, notwithstanding all pre- 
cautions, the resin separates in im- 
pleasant-looking particles, these must 
be collected on a previously damped 
strainer and rubbea down in a mortar 
with a little powdered gum arabic and 
a few drops of water. One mixture of 
an alcoholic solution of a resin with 
water may be mentioned as a useful 
cosmetic, making a perfectly sus- 
pended milky compound. It is known 
as Lac Virg%nis, and is composed of— 

Tincture of Benzoin 10.0 

Rose Water 160.0 

A teaspoonful to be added to the water 
used for washing. 

EXTRACTS IN MIXTURES. 

When alcoholic extracts have to be 
dissolved in a mixture, the vehicle in 
which they are rubbed down into solu- 
tion should not be hot. 

Lactucarium ought to be rubbed 
down in a mortar with twice its weight 
of sugar and a few drops of spirits of 
wine. 

If purely .resinous extracts have to 
be coinpounded in a mixture they 
should first be rubbed in a mortar with 
twice or three times their weight of 
powdered gum arable, then combined 
with the venicle perfectly cold. If any 
syrup is orderea in the mixture the 
resinous extract should be rubbed down 
with that. 

Muriate of Ammonia 6.0 

Extract of Licorice 6.0 

Distilled Water......... 100.0 

Ethereal Ex. of Wormseed 1.5 

The extract should be first rubbed 
with powdered gum arabic 1.6, and 
with the muriate of ammonia, then 
with the licorice in concentrated solu- 
tion, and, lastly, with the cold water. 

Extracts maae with water and alco- 
hol are difficult to mix with a purely 
spirituous solution. 

Extract of Hyoscyamus. 1.0 

Tincture of valerian 6.0 

Ethereal Spirit 20.0 

In this prescription, the ethereal 
spirit being only an adjuvant, a slight 
modffication must be made. The ex- 
tract must be dissolved in 2 parts of 
distilled water, then the tincture of 
valerian, and 18 (instead of 20) parts 
of spirit of ether added. In the case 
where the fluid with which the extract 
is to be mixed is itself a strong medi- 
cine (ethereal tincture of digitalis for 
example) nothing remains but to rub 
it witn its own weight of water, and 
then rub the partial solution vigorously 
with the tincture. 

Inspissated juices are similarly 
treated ; but, when dissolved in water, 
they should stand in a measure for two 
or three minutes to settle, and the 
fluid poured off carefully from the sedi- 
ment. 

The narcotic non-resinous extracts 
can be kept in concentrated solutions. 
Ten parts of extract should be dissolved 
in a mixture of 12 parts of water, 4 
parts of glycerin, and 4 parts of spirits 
of wine. When dispensing from these 
solutions, three times the quantity of 
extract ordered must be weighed. The 
label should indicate this exactly. 
Some extracts, such as aconite, hen- 
bane^ and belladonna in solution, will 
require well shaking before weighing. 
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Hefined licorice-juice can be kept in 
solution in its own weight of distiUed 
water, or in a mixture of 3 parts of dii- 
tiUed water and 1 part of glycerin, in 
moderate-Bused bottles quite fulL Some 
acids and many salto of alkaloids can 
only be mixed with solution of licor- 
ice in very diluted condition, as they 
precipitate the glycyrrhizin and cause 
a very disagreealne appearance. Mix- 
tiu-es of quinine and licorice-juice 
will be treated of subsequently. 

Extract of opium forms peculiar 
flakes with the mucilage of carragheen, 
althaea, and salep, but it can be mixed 
with them if first rubbed down with 
syrup, or dissolved in 50 times its 
weignt of water. Acetate of lead is 
sometimes ordered in such a mixture, 
and this also should be dissolved in 50 
times its weight of water before being 
added. 

SALTS IK MIXTT7RB8. 

Some very soluble salts, such as 
acetate of potash, iodide of potassium, 
muriate of ammonia, etc. , can be added 
direct to a mixture, either in powder 
or in the form of small crystals. Others 
more difficult of solution, such as sul- 
phate of soda or magnesia, phosphate 
of soda or potash, tartrate of soda, etc., 
are more easily dissolved in hot liquids. 
Wben decoctions are ordered, the salts 
can be readily dissolved in them, but 
the dispenser must ascertain from a 
solubility table whether the quantity 
ordered is more than will remain dis- 
solved in the cold solution, as in that 
case the salts will crvstallize out. It is 
proper then to add the salt in fine pow- 
der to the cold mixture. This applies 
es^cially to cream of tartar and to 
sulphate of potash. 

^rotartrate of potash (soluble cream 
of tartar) should always be added to 
the aqueous menstruum. If water is 
poured on this salt in a bottle its par- 
ticles cleave together and form a thick 
mass, which can onlv be afterwards 
separated and dissolved with great 
dimculty. 

Carbonate of ammonia must always 
be dissolved in cold water; and, be- 
sides, the mixture when completed 
should be allowed to stand in the un- 
corked bottle for half an hour or an 
hour to allow for the usual develop- 
ment and escape of carbonic acid gas. 
Acids with the carbonate otf ammonia, 
of course, make the development of gas 
more rapid, as do also gum arabic or 
mucilage thereof. Such a mixtue 
should De warmed to about 25** C. (77" 
F.) before sending out. 

Nitrate of silver in solution should 
be sent out in dark-glass bottles. It 
must always be dissolved in distilled 
water. 

Nearly all salts dissolve to a greater 
extent m warm than in cold water. 
Burnt lime is an exception, and chlo- 
ride of sodium is more soluble at freez- 
ingpoint than at ordintuy temperature. 
Sometimes the temperature makes an 
appreciable difference in the solubility 
of salts in a mixtiu^. For example, 
100 parte of water will dissolve 35 to 40 
paf ts of crystallized sulphate of soda 
in summer, while in cold winter nights 
water will not hold more than about 
25 per cent in solution. The advice 
should be ^iven, where necessary, to 
keep the mixture in a warm place. 

Chloral hydrate should always be 
dissolved in cold water, warm water 
occasions a slight decomposition with 
formation of a little hydrochloric acid. 
A solution of muriate of morphia, if 
made at a temperature above 40** C. 
(104^* F.), will turn yellowish in contact 
with the air. 

Many salts are more soluble if several 
are dissolved in the same vehicle, or if 
there is some acid present. Sulphate 
of potash, for instetnce, is more soluble 
in a solution of sulphate of magnesia 
than in pure water. In such cases 
double salts are formed, which are 
more soluble than the single ones, or a 
new and more soluble salt is formed. 



In the following mixture the acid 
makes the sulphate of magnesia dis- 
solve in a smaller proportion of water 
than would otherwise be required. 

Sulphate of magnesia 75.0 

Dilute sulphuric acid 5.0 

Distilled water 75.0 

Syrup of raspberries 25.0 

With sulphate of soda the case is 
similar. 

[This mixture, without the raspberry 
syrupj corresponds very closely to 
what IS known popularly in many dis- 
tricts as *' Henry's solution of raits," 
and attention is directed to the fact of 
the greater solubility of the sulphate 
of magnesia in presence of free acid, 
as a probable explanation of the 
fact that this well-known preparation 
varies considerably in strengtn, a sat- 
urated solution in plain water oeing a 
very different thing to a saturated so- 
lution in water plus the free acid. — 
Ed. Chem, and Dmg.'l 

When salts are to be dissolved in 
spirit of wine or in an v alcoholic fluid, 
tney should always be rubbed in a 
mortar. Chlorate and permanganate 
of potash should always be rubbed 
down in a mortar. [Care being taken 
that they are not rubbed with any or- 
ganic or combustible substance. — ^Ed. 
A.D.] 

When by mixing salts a precipitate 
is likely to be occasioned, these snould 
be added to each other in as diluted a 
condition as possible, as the precipitate 
is thereby more finery divided. 

Great care should oe observed when 
salts of powerful alkaloids are ordered 
in mixtures with substances such as 
tannin or lioorice, which are likely to 

Srecipitate them. If they cannot be 
ispensed so that the mixture is safe, 
the attention of the prescriber should 
be directed to the fact. 

It is advisable where there is much 
dispensing to keep in ready solution 
such salts as will keep for some time 
in solution without decomposition. 
Such solutions should be prepared with 
very clean distilled water. Among 
these may be named the following: 

Muriate of ammonia, 

1 p. to 4 of w. 

Nit. of potash. . .1 p. to 4 of w. 

Sulph. of magnesia, 

1 p. to 2 of w. 

Sulph. of soda. . 1 p. to 4 of w. 

Brom. of potass.! p. to 2 of w. 

Acetate 01 '' .Ip. to2ofw. 

These solutions should be prepared 
with great exactness and filtered. 
They must be labelled to show how 
much is to be used in proportion to 
the quantity ordered. Except to a 
moderate extent, such solutions can- 
not be used when an aromatic water is 
ordered as the menstruum. 

rin most pharmacies, we presume, 
solutions of the more common salts will 
always be kept ready for dispensing 
purposes. Such a practice is not only 
convenient for dispensing, but it admits 
also of much more elegant and perma- 
nent results. For example, there are 
few salts which, when converted into 
solution, are not the better for being 
filtered. No matter how clear or bright 
their solutions may appear at first, 
thev will both look better and keep 
better if filtered. This is probably ow- 
ing to the fact thfat crystallization is 
favored by the presence of minute im- 
purities, which form nuclei round 
which the crystals form. Many of 
these nuclei or impurities are doubtless 
kept back by filtration, and conse- 
quentlv the solution is brighter and 
keeps better. In English pharmacies, 
with our system of measuring liquids, 
the solution should be made to contain, 
and of course should be so labelled, 1 
part in 2, or 1 part in 4, or 1 part i» 8, 
aa the case may be. That is to say, 1 
part of the salt is taken by weight, and 
water added to make 2 or 4 or 8 parts 
by measure. This will be found to fa- 
cilitate calculation. One oimce of sul- 



phate of magnesia, for ©^^^•■'^Pl®' 7^ 
dissolve in 1 oz. of water. This is 1 

S art to 1 of water, but the fiiuflhed pro- 
uct gives only aoout 1 pajrt of the salt 
in l.flS of solution. Now, let any one 
try to measure out of this solution 1^ 
or 2i drachms of sulphate of magnesia, 
and the diflSculty is at once apparent. 
On the other hand, if the solution is 
made 1 in 2 no calculation is required, 
as double the quantity of solution to 
the salt ordered involves no mental 
effort.— -Ei. Chem, and DrviQ.^ 

In some pharmacies tartrate of pot- 
ash and iodide of potassium, are kept 
in solution dissolved in their own 
weight of water. But such solutions 
do not keep weU. If they are employed, 
only so much should be made as will 
keep for eight or ten days in a dark 
place, and only dispensed if they are 
quite clear and colorless. iPotaasio- 
tartrate of antimony^ (1 in 49 parts of 
water^ is also sometmies kept m solu- 
tion, out this too spoils in a short time. 
It keeps much better with an addition 
of 20 per cent of glycerin. 

[In many instances concentrated so- 
lutions keep much better than weaker 
solutions. Quinine and iron citrate is a 
notable example, a solution of 1 part in 
2 keeping for weeks, while a i^eaker 
solution quickly gets bad. — EIcL. Chem. 
and Drug.] 

Sulphate of quinine (5 parts dissolved 
in 90 parts of distilled water with 5 
parts of diluted sulphuric acid) is some- 
times kept in solution. This, however, 
appears to deteriorate by keeping, the 
flakes which occur being formed at the 
expense of the quinine. Strictly speak- 
ing^ when no acid is ordered in a pre- 
scription to dissolve the quinine, the 
latter should be rubbed down with the 
water; but it has become the custom 
in such cases to add to the sulphate an 
equal quantity of dilute sulphuric acid 
to effect solution unless instructions to 
the contrary are added. When lico- 
rice juice is to be combined with qui- 
nine, the former should be first dis- 
solved in ten times its weight of water 
and the solution of quinine added, as 
both the alkaloid and the acid tend to 
decompose the licorice. If the vehicle 
does not admit of this solution, the 
quinine, with a little acid (preferably 
hydrochloric), must be rubbed down in 
a mortar with the licorice and the 
vehicle added little by little. 

Iodine dissolves but slightly in wa- 
ter, but iodide of potassium will make 
three-fourths of its own weight solu- 
ble. 

Ammonia salts also increase its sol- 
ubility. If neither of these are in the 
mixture, the iodine should be tritu- 
rated ^vith twice its weight of sugar, 
which helps to suspend it. Oils of 
peppermint and fennel, and some other 
volatile oils, combine chemically with 
iodine. 

Sugar dissolves easily in water, but 
does not immediately yield a clear so- 
lution. In its place simple syrup, in 
the proper proportion, may be used. 

Manna can be dissolved m water by 
the aid of heat. It should be cleared 
by decantation and straining. 

Gum arabic is best used in the form 
of mucilage, in proper proportion. 
Care should be tak^n not to employ 
gum Senegal in its place, as the latter 
has an unpleasant teste and smeU, cmd 
acts chemiccdly with metallic salts. 

[Care should be taken that the mu- 
cilage is fresh. It quickly sours, and 
we have seen curious and often puz- 
zling complications from this cause.— 
Ed. Chem. and Drug.] 

Tannic acid will easily dissolve in 
pure water, yielding a solution with a 
tight-yellow shade. The water must 
be (jmte free from ammonia, or the so- 
lution gradually darkens to a brown- 
ish tint. With traces of iron it turns 
inky, and alkaline substances also 
turn it thick and brown to black. 
With mucilages of carragheen, salep, 
althaea, etc., it forms flaky conglomer- 
ates, and should only be mixed with 
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them after dilution with twenty times 
its weight of water. 

Chloral hydrate cannot be kept long 
in watery Bolution, as it decompoeeB 
and becomes acid. If reouired to be 
filtered, a Bolution of chloral should 
be strained through spun glass. 

Jdquirity and its Aotivo Principle.* 

AcooEDDiQ to a note in the British 
Medical Jourrial (March 8th, p. 476), 
Dr. E. Klein has recently inveetigated 
the bacillus of jequirity, and finds 
that the bacillus is, of iteelf, quite in- 
capable of producing ophthalmia, and 
further that the pus from a case of 
ophtbalmia contained no trace of the 
bacilluB. He found also that the infu- 
sion of jequirity could be rendered 
incapable oi producing ophthalmia by 
boiling for a time, insufficient to de- 
stroy the bacilli, and that the bacilli, 
\rhen cultivated in peptone solution or 
-equirity infusion previously sterilized 
jy boiling for half an hour, possessed 
no power of producing ophthalmia. 
The active principU of the jequirity 
appears, therefore, to resemble, to 
some extent, in its vital properties, 
the pepsin femient, in that it is 
easily deatroyed by heat. This state- 
ment is conflrmed Mr. Arthur Ben- 
son, in a subsequent number of the 
same journal (p. 564), in which it is 
stated that he has found that ophthal- 
mia could be produced by the treshly 
powdered seeds, by the freshly made 
infusion, by the infusion after bacilli 
had appeared in it, by the infusion six 
weeks' old, ■ swarming with various 
micro-organisms, and ny the infusion 
after the bacilU had ceased all motion 
and had sunk to the bottom of the 
liquid apparently dead. He had ex- 
aroiaed, at all Btagee of the disease, 
the discharges and membranes from 
eyes affected with jequirity ophthal- 
mia without ever seeing the typical 
bacillus. A one in ten thousand solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate prevented 
bacilli from forming, but did not de- 
stroy the power of the infusion to pro- 
duce ophthalmia.— Pftdmi. Joum. 
From another source (TAe Wedcly Me- 
dical Review, April 5th), we learn that 
the same question has been investigated 
by Dr. Neiaser, of Breslau, who arrived 
at the same results. And further. Dr. 
C. J. Salomonsen and M. Dirckinck- 
Holmfeld, of Copenhagen, *ho likewise 
examined the question, not only coin- 
cide with the above-named observes, 
but they have succeeded, at least 
partly, in isolating the active princi- 
ple. 

They found that the active principle 
was insoluble in alcohol, chloroform, 
benzoin and ether ; that it was com- 
paratively slightly soluble in water, 
out very soluble in glycerin. 

They were unable to extract any al- 
kaloid, and expected the presence of an 
amorphous ferment. To establish this 
point, the jequirity seeds having been 
ground up, the powder was treated 
'with 10 tunes its weight of pure sly- 
cerin, rubbed up well^ and allowed to 
stand for tweuty-four hours, filtered 
and then precipated with 5 times its 
volume or alcohol. This precipitate 
was again treated with the necessary 
means for purification, and the result, 
dissolved m both water and glycerin, 
gave the characteristic jequinty in- 
Hsmmation. 

The smallness of the amount of the 
active principle necessary to produce 
the inflammation is very striking. 
The glycerin solutioa which oorre- 
spondea to the one-hundred -thou- 
eemdth part of a gramme [of the seed], 
developed the characteristic inflamma- 
tion, but one-half of this quantity pro- 
duced no effect. 

The results may, therefore, be sum- 
med up as follows : 

1. The jequirity inflammatiaD is not 
the result oi bacteria. 



2. It is the result of an active prin- 
ciple in the seed, soluble in both water 
and glycerin, but insoluble in alcohol, 
chloroform, ether and benzin ; and 
destroyed by a temperature between 
65° and 70° C, if kept up for one 

3. The quantity of active principle 
contained in the m'a BB gramme of je- 
quirity seed develoiMi a well-marked 
conjunctivitis. The poison, when in- 
jected hyj^ermically in mice or frogs, 
quickly kills. 



A NEW PAN-MILL. 

Fellows & Bates (Limited) , of Man- 
chester, England, are the makers of a 
new pan-mu suitable for mixing oint- 
ments, pastes, putty, etc., and for 
grinding chalk, whitinc, chrome, etc. 
ITie adjoining figure snows its gene- 
ibJ arrangement, Euid it will be no- 
ticed that the pan, as well aa the 
grinding cy Under, revolves. The 
pressure with which the pan and 
roller come in contact is regulated by 
the three springs at the .base of the 
sleeve which supports the pan. The 
price of the mill adapted for hand 
power only is £1 18.0. 



SHABPENmO- COEK-BOREES. 

A HANDY tool for sharpening cork- 
borers has been devised by Julius 
Schober of Berlin. It consists of a 
brass cone fastened into a wooden 
handle. The cone is split into two 
halves by a sht of a few millimetres in 
width, inside of which is a steel-blade 
hinged below. The cork borer having 
been placed over the cone, while the 
steel blade is in the position shown by 
the cut, a gentle pressure is exerted 
upon the blade ana the cork-borer for 
the sharpening tool) revolved whereby 
the edge of the borer will become 
sharp.— CA«m. CentraWl., 1884, No. 1. 



Peroxide of Hydrogen as an Antisep- 
tio. 

PsRozms of hydrogen is recom 
mended in the March number of the 
Practitioner (p. 197) as a local anti- 
septic and astrin^nt. The advan- 
tages which are claimed for it are that, 
besides being a powerful antiseptic, it 
is colorless, odorless, cleansing and 
stimulatdug, does not stain or corrode, 
destroys pus, causes no pain in its ap- 
pUcation, and is not poisonous. In 
purulent ophthalmia, otorrhoea, gonor- 
rhoea, leucorrhoea, ozfena, and stoma- 
titis it has been found useful and in 
all forms of ulcer, especially if of 



syphilitic origin, it exerts a nealing 
effect. Dr. Shelly points out that it 
a few drops of the ordinary 10-per- 
cent solution he brought in contact 
with pus, a brisk efferveecence at once 
commences and continues until all the 
pus is completely destroyed, and a 
stimulant action on the wound takes 
place, followed by healthy repair. He 
suggests its use as a topical appUca- 
tion in membranous diphtheria. — 
Pftarro. Jour?*., March 20th. 



Criticisms ftom a Chemical Point of 
View on Some Favorits PrMorip- 
tions.* 

By henry letfuanh, h.i>. 

The few points that I present to the 
College this evening will include little 
that 18 absolutely new, but I think the 
time will not be entirely wasted, as I 
know that the prescription list of most 
of our drug stores will give numerous 
examples of the violation of chemical 
principles here mentioned. My atten- 
tion was called to this topic by my 
being shown by an apothecary a pre- 
scription catUng for 

Syr. hypophosph., 

■Bnct. ferncUor., 

Acid, phosph. dil., 
concerning which he said that, in the 
proportions ordered, he could never 
make the mixture up clear. I exam- 
ined the precipitate, and found in it, 
as I had expected, a large proportion 
of the iron and other basic ingredients. 
This is a simple case of incompatihil- 
ity. Turning the matter over in my 
mind, it has seemed to me that, while 
some attention is paid to cautioning 
students as to the general nature of in- 
compatibility, very little or none is 
given, especially in the shallow chemi- 
cal teaching of many medical schools, 
to the properties and qualities of chem- 
ical suDstances in their relations to the 
animal tissues, and the manner of ad- 



well-known remedies. 

Under the name of colorless tincture 
of iodine, several preparations are 
used, depending for their popularity 
on the fact that they do not Btain the 
skin. They are prepared either by 
the use nf ammonia, or of sodium sul- 
phite, or hyposulphite. Ther owe 
their particular property, or ratner ab- 
sence of property, to the neutraliza- 
tion of the iodine, and just to the ex- 
tent that the iodine is decolorized is it 
to the same extent deprived of virtue. 
The free active afiSmty of the iodine, 
to which its local action must be due, 
is destroyed in these preparations, and 
the destruction is not slow or uncer- 
tain, but, in two of the methods men- 
tioned, it is suificiently rapid and defi- 
nite to be made the basis of a method 
of quantitative analysis. It is certain- 
ly difilcult to see hyw ftny person could 
go 90 wide of simple chemical princi- 
-iles as to invent or employ this mix- 



pies at 
lure. 



Polassivm chlorate, or as it is still 
erroneously called by many, chlorate 
sf potash, is a remedy cooceming 
which extraordinary claims have been 
made, based upon most erroneous no- 
tions of its chemical qualities. It is 
employed in the laboratory as a source 
of oxygen ; knowledge of this fact has 
led to its employment as an oxidiEing 
agent in diseases which have been sup 
posed to express deficient oxidation. 
I have nothmg to say here as to the 
clinical results obtained from potas- 
sium chlorate in any disease— although 
it is much less in favor than formerly 
—but I enter a protest against any ao- 
vocacy of its usefulness as an oxidiz- 
ing agent. Under tonperatures and 
conditions, such ae that which it meets 
in the human system, it is one of the 
most stable of bodies, does not part 
with its oxygen or chlorine, and, ia- 
deod. will not begin to do so except 
under very high heat. I have found 
by actual experiment that ten grains 
of the salt kept for two hours at & 
temperature oi lOO' Fahr,, in contact 
with an artificial gastric juice, did not 
develop oxidizing quahties sufficient 
to oxidize one-sixtieth of a grain of 

fihoephorus. This experiment is mere- 
y confirmatory of what every -day ex- 
perience with the substance teaches. 

Potassium permanganate has been 
more or less in favor with physicians 
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for a score of years. It is well known 
as an oxidizing aeent; it» powers in 
this respect are well markea. It is as 
little suitable for internal administra- 
tion for such purpose as the body just 
considered, but for an opposite reason. 
Its chemical properties are developed 
by almost every substance, and in the 
doses in which it is eiven, it will be 
decomposed and rendered inert very 
shortly after being swallowed. Within 
a very recent penod the salt has come 
into notice as a remedy for amenor- 
rhoea, and ereat has been the tribular 
tion of apothecaries. It has been given 
in pill form, and all the usual excipi- 
en& have been unavailable. I have 
made a few tests of the permanganate 
pUls now in the market, and I nnd in 
regard to those made Dy one of the 
most reliable hoiises in this city that 
the permanganate is all decomposed 
and converted into the insoluble man- 
ganese dioxide. The preparations of 
two other manufacturers made up 
with some mineral excipient, probably 
kaolin, were in good condition, but as 
soon as placed in a mixture of hvdro- 
chloric acid and pepsin, they begin 
to decomnose into msoluble manganese 
oxide. These pills vary in strength 
from one-eighth to one grain. Tnis 
small quantity of permanganate cer- 
tainly must soon decompose in the 
stomach, and the only virtue which it 
can have is from the manganese itself, 
and if this is effective, conunon sense 
would seem to suggest that the result 
could be best obtained by exhibiting 
some definite compound of manganese, 
such as the chloride or sulphate. When 
we consider the chemical relations of 
the salt and almost certain inertness 
of it in small doses, the gravity with 
which the learned Englisn therapeu- 
tists, who recommended it in amenor- 
rhoea, have discussed the possibility 
of its producing abortion, becomes al- 
most burlesque. 

I do not desire, of course, to impugn 
the cUnical observations that nave 
been recorded on this point, but I feel 
obUged to say that, if the insoluble 
and variable decomposition products, 
of one eighth of a grain of potassium 
permanganate can affect the function 
of any one organ, then the difference 
between us and the apostles of the in- 
finitesimal is small indeed. 

I cannot dismiss these two com- 
pounds, which owe their popularit jr to 
mistaken notions of their properties, 
without saying a word or two as to 
the exhibition of oxidizing agents. If 
rational therapeutics or physiological 
study indicates remedies of the so- 
C£Llled oxidizing class, then it will be 
found that no better agents are known 
to us than those which have long been 
in our hands. In nitric acid, nitro- 
muriatic acid, and chlorinated soda, 
we have substances which ckre suffi- 
ciently stable to resist the org^ic 
bodies of the saliva and gastric juice, 
and are sufficiently active to give oxi- 
dizing effects if such can be obtained 
other than local action. I have grave 
doubts whether the nutritious fluids 
of the body can be oxidized by any 
method, but there can be no doubt 
whatever that such effect cannot be 
obtained by either a body — ^potassium 
chlorate— which yields ite oxygen only 
at a red heat, nor by one — ^permanga- 
nate— that decomposes the moment it 
touches any form of organic matter. 
Some years since a correspondent in 
one of our medic€J journals gravely 
recommended the use of raspberry 
syrup to disguise the taste of potassium 
permanganate. It was, of course, en- 
tirely successful, the taste was de- 
stroyed, so was the compound. 

Caffeine citrate is a remedy much in 
favor, and is a remarkable instance 
of how much physicians take for 
granted in the remedies they use. 
There is no caffeine citrate in the 
market, and it is doubtful whether 
any such salt can be prepared. The 



commercial preparations are either 
pure caffeine or variable mixtures of 
it with citric acid. 

The manufacturers in this city each 
furnish a different article, except in 
cases in which they buy from a com- 
mon source; and a house in a neigh 
boring city furnishes an article which 
contains no citric acid. Some of the 
samples are purely bitter in tcu^, 
while others are. distinctiy sour. Ana- 
lysis of some of the commercial salts 
are recorded in a paper read before 
the last meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association by Dr. G. 
C. Wheeler. He found the quantities 
of caffeine v£uied from 96.6 percent 
to 63.5 per cent; of citric acid, from 
63.5 to 3.5 per cent; none of these fig- 
ures correspond with the proportion 
of a true citrate. 

It seems to me that accurate clinical 
observation cannot be made with a 
preparation of so uncertain a charac- 
ter; for, as seen by these figures, the 
proportion of active ingredients may 
vary thirty-three per cent, and the 
lesson that these analyses teach us 
is that, when the effects of caffeine 
are wanted, they are beet obtained by 
the use of the pure alkaloid, and not 
by a pretended and uncertain com- 
X>ound of it. — Maryland Med. Joum. 



On False Japanese TwinglasB 

The following is taken from Prof. 
Ihrmock's work: **The Vegetable 
Materia Medica of Western India: " 

AUOtM, 

Lawrencia papillom. Grev., ete., ) 
Crelidium comeum^ Lamour, ' \ 
The dried jelly (Gelose). 

Fernoct^r. —Chinai-ghAs (Bomb.). 

History^ Uses, ete.— This substance, 
called Taog-tsai by the Chinese and 
known in Europe as Mousse de Chine, 
and Japanese Isinglaeay is a reg^ular 
article of commerce in Bombay, where 
it is valued on account of its supposed 
strengthening properties. Hanoury, 
(Pharm. Joum. [li.], vol. i., p. 608), 
gives the foUowing account of it: — 
^* Under the inconwt name of Japan- 
ese isinglass, there has been lately 
imported into London from Japan a 
quantity of a substance having the 
form of compressed, irregularly four- 
sided sticks, apparency composed of 
shrivelled, senu-transparent, yellow- 
ish-white membranes; they are eleven 
inches long, by from one to one-half 
inches broad, full of cavities. Very 
light (each weighing about three 
drachms), rather flexible but easily 
broken, and devoid of taste and smell. 
Treated with cold water, a stick in- 
creases greatly in volume, becoming a 
quadrangular, spongy bar with some- 
what concave sides one and a half 
inches wide." 

The term Chinai-ghas is loosely ap- 
plied in Bombay to three subst€UQces, 
viz., Japanese isinglass, edible birds'- 
nests, and Ceylon moss (Gracilaria 
UchenoidesandG. confervoides,Grev.). 

^ofe.— This substance has attracted 
considerable attention in France. It 
was exhibited at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878 under the name of Thao. The 
following particulars from the cata- 
logue may prove interesting. Various 
trials have been made with it in 
France since 1874, especially by MM. 
D. Gantillon & Co., at Lyons, and the 
Industrial Society at Rouen. The thao 
is prepared for use in the following 
way: — ^After having been soaked in 
cold water for about twelve hours, it 
is boiled for a quarter of an hour, during 
which it absorbs about one hundrea 
times ite weight of water. If allowed 
to cool it becomes a jeUy, but if passed 
through a sieve and stirred until cold, 
it remains fluid, and in this state is 
more ecusily employed than when hot. 
The yellowish matter which some 
specimens contain can be removed by 
boiling for some time, when it forms 



an insoluble scum, which appears to 
consist of very thin fibres, ana which 
remain attached to the sides of the 
vessel. 

A singular property, and one which 
perhaps might be turned to valuable 
account is, that thao jelly does not de^ 
compose solution of permanganate of 
potassium even when left in contact 
with it for twenty-four hours. 

According to M. Heilmann, of Rouen, 
thao produces in the proportion of one 
part to one hundred of water, a di^ 
ing which is supple and strong, and 
which gives suletance rather than 
stifiEness to calico, while dextrin, like 
starch, makes the tissue drier' and 
harder, and gives less facing to the 

thread. The addition of glycerin gives 
a dressing still more flexible and soft, 
and while rendering; the tissues less 
stiff, it communicatos more body to 
them. 

The addition of talc gives still great- 
er smoothness. Once dissolved, acooTtl- 
ing to M. Gantillon, thao will mix 
while hot with tmy gum, starch, dex- 
trin or gelatin. The principal ad- 
vantage of thao in dressing silk fahrics 
IB that while preserving their supple- 
ness, it gives them greater glossmees 
and makes them soft to tne touch. 
The mixture of thao with gum traga- 
canth is said to he the best method of 
using it. Thao should, however, be 
used alone for materials which it is 
not necessary should be stiffened. ^& 
thao is only soluble at a hieh tempera- 
ture, a moist atmosphere, rog, or eren 
rain, does not anect the material 
dressed with it. It combines well 
with sulphate of copper and the chlo- 
rides or aniline and potassium, and 
can be used in double dyeing. It also 
answers well for sizing paper, etc. 
The only obstacle to its extensive use 
is its high price. There is, however, 
no reason why a similar substance 
should not be made from our common 
native seaweeds, of which Gehdium 
cameum and Gracilaria conferroides 
approach most nearly in character 
the algse from which thao is made. 
Gteloee, of which thao consists, differs 
from the carragheenin obtained from 
Chondrus crispus in its power of com- 
binining with a very large quantitr of 
water to form a jelly ; it yields ten 
times as much jelly as an equal wei^t 
of isinglass. For purposes of ioo^ 
thao jeuy is not ^uite so pleasant as 
animal jelly, as it does not melt in 
the mouth; it also contains no nitres 
gen. A great advantage which it 
possesses is, that it is but little prone 
to undergo change, so much so that the 
jelly is sometimes imported from 
Singapore, sweetened, flavored, and 
ready for use, and mav in this state 
be kept for years without deteriora- 
tion. The west coast of Australia also 
yields a seaweed possessing similar 
properties. 

New Process of preparing Barium 
Permanganate. 

Acxx)RDiNO to G. Bousseau and B. 
Bruneau, 300 C.c. of hydrofluosilicic 
acid of 30** B. are added to acold saturatr 
ed solution of potassium permanganate 
(100 Gms. in 1,500 to 1,600 Gms. water). 
The mixture is allowed to stand for 
some time, then filtered through as- 
bestos, and then neutralized by vm 
of baryta in quantity sufficient to 
about neutralize the amount of hydro- 
fluosilicic acid originally used. Banum 
carbonate will not serve here, as itwiu 
precipitate the whole' of the manga- 
nese as hydrated peroxide. The solu- 
tion is allowed to settle, decanted and 
evaporated. By redissolvingandagam 
evaporating, a pure product w ob- 
tained.— J5tJ. Soc. Cktm. and Mm- 
Am. Ch. Soc. , 

[Barium permanganate may be usea 
as a starting point to prepare the P^ 
manganates of other bases which nave 
a soluble sulphate.— Ed. A, D.] 
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Eucalyptus Oil and Euoalyptol. 

Thb demand for eucalyptuB oil and 
eucalyptol based on the reputation of 
the products obtained trom the leaves 
of Eucalyptus globulus, has brought 
into commerce oils obtained trota 
other species which are said not to 
possess the same medicinal properties. 
However this may be, as there is a 
difference in their money value, it may 
be useful to quote from Ueesrs. £. 
Merck's circular the characters in which 
an oil that appears to he known in the 
the Oerman market as ' ' Oleum Euca- 
lypti australe " differs from the genu- 
ine product from E. globulus leaves. 
The genuine oil has a weak dertro- 
rotatory action, forms a clear solution 
in 90 per cent alcohol in all propor- 
tions, does not puff when treated with 
iodine, turns yellowish in contact with 
sodium, and has a specific gravity of 
from 0.900 to 0.925, according as it is 
distilled from old or fresh leaves. I'he 
' ' australe " oil is strongly IsBVO-rota- 
tory, only slightly soluble in 90 per 
cent alcohol, puSs with iodine, is col- 
ored red on standing with sodium, 
and has a specific gravity not higher 
than 0.860 to 0.870. The characters 
for ELglobuIus oil answer far eucalyp- 
tol. The "eucalyptol puriss." has a 
boiling point between 1TO° and ITS" C, 
a specinc gravity of 0.910 to 0.920 at 
16° C, and isas clear as water. —PAamt. 
t/oum., Uarch SOth. 



Tapiooa. 

All pharmacists are familiar with 
the appearance and large nunular 
masses of tapioca. The lata Dr. See- 
man was of opinion that its peculiar 
lumpy form was due to the action of 
a peculiar kind of wood used in the 
preparation of the starch. Mr. James 
CoUins, to whom this was men^oned, 
thought the explanation rather un- 
likely, and beheved the agglomera- 
tion and alteration was owing to the 
starch bemg partially changed into 
dextrin. Wuile in the East, ne tried 
to clear up the matter, and at first with 
little success. He witneesed part of 
the process of preparing eambier and 
sa^. In both casee, wooden and iron 
stirrers were employed ; the first were 
of different kinds, no p^icular prefer- 
ence being given to any one sort, and 
the latter were most esteemed. 

In Malacca, he saw the whole pro- 
cess relating to tapioca, from the fresh 
root to the finished pr«iuct, as packed 
for market. Arriving at the manu- 
factory, there were driving bands 
above the visitors' heads, streams of 
water flowinz in every direction, glow- 
ing flres, and a hive of very scantily- 
clad Chinese. Droves of these coolies 
came from the fields, with ba^ets 
slung on poles filled with fresh root- 
stocks. These were washed in tubs in 
a constant stream of water, and then 
peeled like turnips. Next, they were 
sliced in one machine and pulped in 
another. The pulp was removed in 
cane baskets to strainers, large wooden 
frames, with calico bottoms. Above 
these, tanks giving off a powerful 
stream of water impinged upon the 
pulp, a sifting motion being com- 
municated to the strainer. As the 
starch became washed out, it was re- 
ceived into inclined troughs, and, 
whilst in a state of suspension run 
into settlmg-vats. 

There it was stirred and washed, 
and, while moist, it was removed to 
the drying'room. 

Two kinds of tapioca are prepared. 
The Sour is made hy heating sCgbtly 

riree placed underneath ; it is con- 
tly stirred, and turned over with 
iron snovels, to prevent agglutination, 
and insure equal drying. 

Granular ^pioca is made as follows : 
A long range of quallies, or small iron 
shallow pans, are slightly tilted for- 
ward on ledges of brickwork, and 



heated with a wood fire. Each opera- 
tor has a quallie and fire to himself. 
Taking a quantity of damj) starch, he 
stirs it round and round with an iron 
shovel, and the heat is sufficient to 
cause the tapioca to become ag- 
glutinated together in small masses, 
and coated with dextrin. This was 
done with great skill, and with an open 
fire. On further inquiry, Mr. Collins 
found that wooden stirrers were never 
used but from motives of economy 
when iron could not be afforded. — 
Chem. and Dmgg. 

Fraudulent Cubebe. 
In a parcel of nineteen bags of cu- 
bebe consinied to Messts. J. Domerque 
& Co., of New York, five were found 
to contain genuine cubebs mixed with 
other berries, while fourteen bags were 
wholly composed of false berriea 
These wore seized by the Government, 
and henceforth a cloee inspection of 
cubebe, when imported, will be the 
result. 



Whes balsam of Peru arrives at 
Acaiutla and La Libertad, the ports 
on tne "balsam coasts," from which it 
is chiefly shipped, it is in a crude 
state, usually of a gray green to a 
dirty yellow color, and requires to be 
submitted to a process of purification 
before it is fit tor exportation. Con- 
cerning this process a correspondent of 
Messrs. Gehe & Co. furnishes some 
interesting information. He states 
that a first clarification is effected by 
allowing the crude balsam to steoid in 
a large iron vessel capable of holding 
six or seven hundred pounds during a 
week or a fortnight, by which timeme 
heavier impurities sink to ijie bottom 
and the lighter ones float as a scum o n 
the surface. The clear balsam, which 
has already attained its characteristic 
black-brown color, is then drawn off 
through a tap fixed about four inches 
from the bottom of the vessel and run 
into a tinned iron boiler set over an 
open fire and boiled moderately for 
two or three hours. All scum is re- 
moved as it makes its appearance, and 
the boiling in continued as long as any 
continues to be formed. It can easily 
be understood that the physical prop- 
erties of the balsam will differ accord- 
ing to the temperature to which it is 
submitted during this boiling, and it is 
alleged that the lower specinc gravity 
observed in balsam of I%ru during re- 
cent years is attributable to a modifi- 
cation it undergoes in this operation, 
and is quite consistent with tjie gen- 
uineness ot a given sample. — Pharm. 

Use of the Oleates. 

The marked success that has attend- 
ed the use of the oleates has induced 
Dr. Shoemaker to experiment with 
fresh compounds, and he reports (Med. 
Bvlletin, vi., 38), that he has obtained 
valuable results from the use of the 
oleates of nickel and tin. The nickel 
oleate is prepared by the double de- 
composition of nickel sulphate and 
sodium oleate. It is described as a 
green, amorphous, waxy, tasteless 
substance, having a most decided as- 
tringent action, almost bordering upon 
the effect of a caustic. In cases of 
chronic eczema of the extremities, 
where the skin was hard and leathery, 
it is said to have given good results, 
and it is now being tested upon old 
ulcers and cancerous affections of the 
skin. An ointment is used of the 
strength of fifteen grains of the oleate 
to one ounce of lard. Hie tin oleate, 
as prepared by the double decomposi- 
tion of tin chloride and sodium oleate, 
is grayish-yellow, of an unguent 
consistence and Ytaa a marked metallic 



taste. It has been found of great utili- 
ty in giving lustre to disused nails 
that have become abnormal or deficient 
in growth, and to assist by ita local 
action in overcoming split and soft 
conditions of nails that often follow 
certain skin affections and external in- 
juries. Combined with a little car- 
mine, it is said to form an ele^nt 
toilet article, imparting a beautiful 
polish to the nails and by its astringent 
action modifying the ra^ed ana at- 
tenuated state of the skin at their base 
which gives to the troublesome affec- 
tion of " agnails." — Med. Bulletin and 
Pharm. Journ. 



HOT- WATER WASH-BOTTLE. 

Fob the purpose of avoiding the in- 
jurious action of steam accidentally 
projected into the mouth by care- 
less handling of the hot-water wash- 
bottle, Ost has devised the attachment 
here illustrated. Air is blown into the 
flask through the U-shaped tube A, 
the inner end of which is m^ovided 
with a fiat glass shoulder. Through 
the stopper m the upper tubulure of 
the tube B passes a curved glass tube 
held in a central position by a shoulder 
blown on to its inner end. Inside of 
this tube another narrower one is 
placed, which slides up or down with- 
out friction, but which closes, while 
down, the inner orifice of the blowing 

When air is blown in the apparatus, 
the loose piston is driven upwards, and 
the air finds its way into the flask. As 
soon as the blowing is interrupted, the 
piston falls back again and closes the 
orifice of the blowing tube, preventing 
thereby the passage of steam or hot 
water mto the mouth of the o]>erator. 
Any confined steam will find its exit 
through the aperture at C — Ckemiker 
Zeit. 

The Active Principle of Jequirjty 
(Abrus Freoatorius). 
(Compare article on pagv lOB.) 

When iequirity was first introduced 
in ophthEumic practice, it was supposed 
that it contained some active pnnciple 
which caused the peculiar action upon 
the conjunctiva and the mucous mem- 
brane of the eye. Not long after- 
wards, however, the presence of an 
active principle was denied, and its 
action was ascribed to peculiar bac- 
teria existing in the infusion and ap- 
Mrently preexisting in the seeds. 
Though this theory seemed, on its face, 
rather improbable, it nevertheless 
was supported by what seemed almost 
conclusive proofs Lately, however, 
the fallacy of this supposition has 
been demonstrated, but no spedal 
active principle has thus far been dia- 
covered. 

That there must be some such sub- 
stance present is proved by some ro- 
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markable results obtained with the di- 
aljsate of jequirity, prepared byMcIn- 
tyre and Embury of New York <99 
North Moore street). This is prepared 
by dialysis from the seed and forms one 
oi the series of these well-known pre- 
parations which are made so as to repre- 
sent one part of the drug in two parte 
of the product. 

In the Uanhattan Eye and Ear Hoe- 
pital the dialvsate was diluted with 
five times its oulk of water — the solu- 
tion therefore representing one part of 
the drue in about ten parts of liquid— 
before being used, and it baa acted 
veiT satisfactorily. 

The dialysis had been performed by 
means of parchment paper, the dialy- 
aate standardized and mixed with a 
sufficient amount of glycerin to make 
a product of the strength stated above. 

In one caae a marked effect wae ob- 
tained with a dilution of one part of 
the dialysate with nine pariis of water. 

This appears to be a positive proof 
that the active principle is alkaloidaL 



Test fbr Tartaiio in Citric Aoid. 

In a former number we gave an ab- 
stract of a paper by Athenstadt on an 
improved method for discovering the 
presence of one or more per cent of 
tartaric in citric acid. 

The test prescribed by the German 
pharmacopoeia is as follows ; 

" On adding an alcoholic solution of 
acetate of potassium to an aqueous so- 
lution of the acid (1 in 3), no white 
crystalline precipitate should be pro- 
duced." 

This test has been criticised as not 
being quite sharp enough, since neither 
the strength nor the quantity of the 
solution of acetate of potassium is 
mentioned. 

Hr. Tb. Push now states that Mr. 
Athenstadt's method is likewise unre- 
liable, since the addition of the so- 
lution of citric acid, entirely free from 
tartaric, if performed as directed by 
the author — namely by dropping it 
into lime-water — produces tne same 
kind of opalescence as if one per cent 
or thereabouts of citric acid bad been 

{iresent. Push states himself that 
his is a remarkable occurrence, ap- 
parently showing that citrate of cal- 
cium may separate already in the cold. 
He {proposes, as an amendment, the 
following method: Pour 10 Gm. of 
pure, colorless, concentrated sulphuric 
acid upon 1 Gm. of powdered citric 
acid, in a test-tube. Hang the latter 
into a beaker glass containing water, 
and heat the latter, for one Dour, to 
boiling. The acid dissolves, with evo- 
lution of gas and foam to a citron-yel- 
low liquid, and. if it was pure, ooes 
not alter this color inside of the hour. 
But if it contained only as much as 
one-half per cent of tanaric acid, the 
citron-yellow liquid will become grad- 
ually brownish after 26 to 3D minutes, 
and reddish-brown after one hour. 
Of course, the crystals selected for 
this purpose must be absolutely free 
from organic foreign substances, 
(paper, ete.), such asareoften acciden- 
tally mixed with it. The author 
thinks that even a smaller quantity of 
tartaric acid will be indicated by this 
test. It is best to treat at the same 
time another sample of citric acid of 
known purity, so ae to afford a means 
of comparison. 

This test suggested itself to the 
author from a passage found in 
Schmidt's "Lehrbuch d. Fharm. 
Chem." He found it mentioned no- 
where else. — Arch. d. Pkarm. 

Note by Ed. A. O.— The correspond- 
ing test of the U. 3. Fharm. of 1880 is 
the following: 

"If 1 Gm. of citric acid be dissolved 
in 10 C.c. of a cold-saturated solution 
of bichromate of potassium, no darken- 
ing of the liquid should be observed 
within five minutes (absence of ono 
per cent or more of tartaric acid)." 



According to our experience, this 
teet is sufficiently accurate. But even 
here it is advisable to have a pure 
sample of citric acid for comparison. 



COMBINED WATER FILTER AND 
COOLER. 
Mr. Frank E. Cady, of Auburn, N. 
T. , is the inventor of a combined water 
filter and cooler which is illustrated, 
in section, in the adjoining figure. 
The water, being placed in the reser- 
voir, passes by means of the small tube 6 
into the small chamber F, at the bot- 
tom of the filtering chamber. From 
thence it rises through the filtering 
materials and finally ia discharged 
through the coiled tube placed in the 
reservoir, and may be drawn off by the 
faucet at the side of the reservoir. 
The ice is placed within the coil of 

Eipe and thus serves to cool the water 
oth before and after it is filtered. 
The faucet 6' is to be used for stopping 
the flow of water towards the filter, 
and a small petcock at the bottom of 
the chamber F is for the escape of 
sediment. 




DROP-COUNTER. 

Hermann Lakprkcht and Oeorg 
Hirdes have patented (Germ. Pat. 
24,116), the drop-counter here illus- 
trated. 

It baa a hollow stopper, provided 
with a small aperture at the side which 
corresponds to a similar aperture in 
the neck of the bottle, the object of 
which is to admit air. Along the op- 
posite side of the stopper a narrow 
channel is ground, by which the liquid 
finds its exit. 



Improvement in the Hanu&oture of 
Iiiquid Farafflu. 

The German pharmacopoeia directs 
parEifiln ointment to be prepared from 
amixture of solid and bquid paraffins. 
When the pbarmacopoji a appeared, no 
commercial sample of either paraffin 
was found which would bear the offi- 
cinal tests, but shortly afterwards this 
defect was removed. 

Owing, however, to the want of ho- 
mogeneity of the mixture caused by 
the partial separation of the liquid and 
solid portion, many physicians and 
pharmacists of Germany preferred the 
American product (vaseline, ete.). 

L. Meyer, of Frankfort-on-the-Main 
now announces that he has succeeded 
in producing a viacid paraffin, clear as 
water, of g(X)d body, and free from all 



ciTBtalHzable paraffin, of the spec. gr. 
0.685 and abeoluiely odorless and 
tasteless. This latter property appears 
specially valuable, smce naoet or all 
previously produced paraffin oils pos- 
sessed a more or less pregnant twang 
recalling that of cork or cedar- wood [!]■ 
In order to render this paraffin oil of 
about the consistence of vaseline, it 
needs the admixture of only about 8 per 
cent of paraffin, while the liquid, paraf- 
fins heretofore produced required 25 
or 30 per cent. 

Danger of bad^ valoaDised Babber 
Tubing. 

Limousin warns against using badly 
vulcanized rubber tubing, especially 
when preparing oxygen gas. since 
several explosions from this cause 
have recently occurred, which are no 
doubt owing to the free sulphur ad- 
hering to the inner wall of the rubber 
tubing. The proportion of sulphur in 
the latter is very commonly increased 
beyond the nonnal quantity by un- 
scrupulous manufactures. Tne author 
has often found tubing which con- 
tained 0.6 Gm. of loose sulphur adher- 
ing to the interior of a length weighing 
only 2.3 Gm.— Jowrrt. de Pkarm. 

Synthesis of Piperldine. 

PaorBSBOR Ladenbubq announces 
that he has succeeded in forming pipe- 
ridine (the decomposition product of 
piperin) artificially, starting from pic- 
ohne (derived from animal oils). There 
are quite a series of different piperi- 
dine-compoimds possible, depending 
upon the compound radical (methyC 
ethyl, ete.) contained in them. From 
each of them, however, the baae (pipe- 
ridine) may easily be separated. 

One of the ethyl-piperidinee has an 
odor very much resembling that of 
coniine and piperidine, and Professor 
Ladenburg thinks that he is on the 
road of finding the actual constitution 
of coniine. He promises interesting 
results from his current investigation 



MoNOHTDRATED, or Crystallized sul- 
phuric acid may be prepared frinn any 
sulphuric acid of 66° B. or over, by 
cooling it to 0° C- (32° F.). intro- 
ducing a few crystals of monohy- 
drated acid and continuing the cooling 
uintil crystallization ensues. Tbe crys- 
tals are separated from the mother 
liquid by draining or pressing, or cen- 
tnfu^ machines, ete. In order to 
obtam perfectly pure crystals, the fiist 
crop is allowed to melt, again cooled, 
and the new crop of crystiuB separated 
as before. This treatment is repeated 
as often as necesBary. — Oerm. Aif. No. 
24,403. 

SdleotiottB ttom tbe ITew York and 
Brooklyn Formulary. 

66. Bpmmra ahohatiocb. 
Aromatic Spirit. 
I. 
Orange Peel, fresh and de- 
prived of the inner, white 

portion 8 av. OE. 

Lemon Peel fresh 2 " " 

Coriander, bruised 2 " " 

OH of Staranise 16niin. 

Deodorized Alcohol, enough 

to make 16 fi. oz. 

Macerate the solids during four days 
with on« (1) gallon of Deodorized Alco- 
hol, then add the Oil of Staranise, filter, 
and pass enough Deodorized Alcohol 
through the filter to make the product 
measure one (1) gallon. 
U. 
Aromatic Spirit may also be pre- 
pared as follows. 
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Compound Spirit of Orange 

(No. 67) 8fl. oz. 

Deodorized Alcohol, enough 

to make 1 gallon. 

Mix them. 

Note. — ^Whenever practicable, the 
first of the above-mentioned formulsB 
Bliould be followed. When the quantity 
of Aromatic Spirit to be prepared at one 
time is so large that it becomes incon- 
venient to separate the peel from fresh 
oranges and lemons, tne second for- 
mula may be substituted. 

67. SPIRITUS AURANTn OOMPOSITUS. 

Compound Spirit of Orange, 

Oil of Bitter Orange Peel.. 4 fl. oz. 

Oil of Lemon 1 fl. oz. 

Oil of Coriander 160 min. 

Oil of Staranise 40 min. 

I>eodorized Alcohol, enough 

to make 20 fl. oz. 

Mix them. 

One {l)fluidounce of this solution and 
fifteen (16) fiuidounces of Deodorized 
Alcohol make one (1) pint of Aromatic 
Spirit qi.). 

Note, Both the Oil of Orange cmd 
tlie Oil of Lemon must be absolutely 
free from terebinthinate odor and taste. 
Both oils idiould be procured only from 
the most reliable source and, as soon as 
received, diluted with a dennite quan- 
tity of Deodorized Alcohol^ which will 
retard deterioration. Neither oil should 
be kept in stock for any length of time, 
or should at least be kept in bottles 
completely filled, and in a dark place. 
The same precautions ought to be ob- 
served witn the alcoholic solutions. If 
Oil of Curasao Orange can be obtained, 
it is advisable to use this, in place of 
ordinary Oil of Orange, as it imparts to 
the Spirit a much finer flavor than the 
latter. 



46. EUXm SIMPLEX. 

Simple Elixir. 
Aromatic Spirit (No. 66) . . 



Syrup 

w ater 

Phosphate of Calcium — 



16 fl. oz. 
24 " 
24 ** 
1 av. oz. 



Mix the liquids, adding the water 
last ; then mix tnoroughly with the 
Phosphate of Calcium, and filter 
through a well-wetted filter, retuminj^ 
the first portions of the filtrate until it 
runs through dear. 

Note. The spec. gr. of Simple Elixir 
is 1.100. 

Comments by Ed. A. D. 

We have already in a preceding 
number (p. 63) drawn attention to the 
fact that the officinal process for pre- 
paring Simple Elixir does not yield a 
satisfactory product, owing to the 
liability of the Oil of Orange to deterio- 
rate during its exposure to the air, 
while being incorporated into the cot- 
ton. The process should be modified 
so as to mix the OH, while still fresh, 
with the Alcohol, and then to add the 
other ingredients. 

It has been stated that Simple Elixir 
prepared by adding other flavoring 
materials to Oil of Orange, or to a 
mixture of Oran^ and Lemon, is not 
unfrequently disliked by patients. 
This may be the case when tnese flavors 
become prominent. But when they 
are so well blended that they merely 
modify the chief fliavor without betray- 
ing their own individual presence, tne 
case is different. On the whole, we 
doubt whether a more pleasant Simple 
Elixir has ever been onered than that 
prepared by the formula (No. 46), pro- 
vided care is taken in its preparation. 

The preface to the Formulary gives 
some useful hints in regard to the fil- 
tration of Simple Elixir or other viscid 
liquids. It says : 

**In filtering many of the prepara- 
tions quoted m this pamphlet, some 
difficulty will be encountered, owing 
to the density or viscidity of the liquid. 
Some liquids will slowly deposit a 
sediment; in the case of these, it will 



be f oimd that filtration proceeds much 
more easily after they have been al- 
lowed to stand for some time. If they 
are required sooner, and filtration is 
to be Mstened, a suitable quantitv of 
phosphate of calcium may be added 
(provided the liquid contains no free 
acid), which is to be thoroughly incor- 
porated, after which the mixture is to 
DC x)oured into a well-wetted filter. 
The latter is best wetted with a mix- 
ture of c^cohol and water, approaching 
in alcoholic strength that of the liquid 
to be filtered, provided it contains any 
alcohol at all. In most cases, however, 
water will answer equallv weU. In 
pouring the mixture into the filter, the 
latter shoi:dd be filled as high as pos- 
sible, so as to cause the deposition of 
solid particles in the pores of the paper, 
at once, over the whole available fiiter- 
ing-surface; and, on refiUing the filter, 
the height to which it had oeen filled 
r^revioi^y should not be exceeded. 
The first portions of the filtrate should 
be collected separately and returned 
to the filter, until the liquid comes 
through perfectly clear." 

[Li some rare cases, the act of pour- 
ing in a fresh portion of liouia dis- 
places some of the insoluble nltering- 
material — ^posphate of calcium, etc. — 
from the pores of the ffiter, so that a 
small portion of the fresh filtrate will 
be cloudy. To prevent this, a flat 
(specie) cork may be laid in the filter, 
upon which any succeeding liquid is 
atterwards poured.] 

^' Aromatic or alcoholic liquids must 
be filtered in well-covered funnels. 

** A liquid may be so viscid that it 
will not easily run through the filter, 
or the filter may become so firmly ad- 
herent to the funnel that no liq^uid can 
gass except from its point. This draw- 
ack may be removed by placing be- 
tween filter and funnel some con- 
trivance or substance which will 
prevent direct contact. A moderately 
thin layer of clean tow around the 
sides, leaving the point of the filter 
clear, will be found a good expedient." 
The aromatic spirit whicn forms 
the basis of simple elixir should always 
be kept in stock in considerable quan- 
tity. The directions are that the first 
formula should always be followed, if 
practicable. In places where good oil 
of orange and lemon is not readily ob- 
tainable—and many of our readers are 
probably unable to readily obtain ^e 
oest qualities of either ou — or, when 
the quantity of aromatic spirit to be 
prepared at one time is very large, the 
second formula may be sUDstituted. 

Th& writer of this, while preparing 
one lot of ten gallons of aromatic 
spirit, had ample opportunity to ex- 
perience the inconvenience of the first 
lormula. As the preparation was 
needed at once, the whole of the 
oranges and lemons reauired for this 
purpose had to be peelea at one sitting, 
necessitating the nelp of several per- 
sons. Besides, it was not an easy mat- 
ter to find enough lovers of oranges to 
dispose of the Targe pile of luscious 
fruit ready to be eaten. Accordingly, 
he has been glad to avail himself, 
since then, of the second formula, and, 
indeed, the product leaves nothing to 
be desired. 

When the simple elixir is to be used 
in combination with substances which 
do not materially modify its flavor^ 
and when it is desirable to have it of 
aa fine and pure a fiavor as possible, 
the ordinary oil of orange should be 
replaced by that known in trade as 
oil of Curasao, made from curagao 
oranges (cmefiy). This may be oh- 
tained from such houses, for instance, 
as Schimmel & Co. (New York branch : 
Fritzsche Brothers, 51-53 Barclay st.). 
A still finer brand is the so-called oil of 
mandarin (oranges, from Citrus nobi- 
lis)y which is, however, rather expen- 
sive. 

A good practical test for the fresh- 
ness of oil of orange and oil of lemon, 
and their freedom from terebinthinate 



odor and taste, is the following: 
Pour i fiuidounce of simple syrup into 
a test-tube, add 1 drop of the oil, and 
mix thoroughly. Then pour a little 
on a watch-glass, or on the hand, and 
taste it. Jji this combination, any 
terebinthinate taste will come out 
Quite decidedly. Any oil which shows 
decided traces of it should be rejected, 
at least for the purpose of making 
elixirs or perfumery. 

If the oils are found fresh, and free 
from terebinthinate odor or taste, they 
may be protected from change, for 
some time, by being mixed with five 
per cent of deodorized alcohol [no 
other should be used, so as not to ren- 
der it useless for pertumery]. The ad- 
dition of this causes a deposit after a 
while, from which the clear oil maybe 
poured off. A still better pkm is to rnig 
the oil with enough deodorized alcohol 
to dissolve it. Ou of orange requires at 
least six volumes of deodorized alcohol 
for this purpose. When the oil is af- 
terwards needed, it is only necessary 
to measure out, n*om such a solution, 
six volumes for every one volume of 
oil required. 

Oils of coriander and of staranise are 
not very prone to change, at least the 
latter. If they are kept in vials or 
bottles filled as far as possible to the 
neck, ^ and securely stopped, they will 
seldom deteriorate. 

Deodorized alcohol should always be 
used for fine preparations of this kind, 
as the aroma of delicate essential oils 
is invariably injured by using ordi- 
nary alcohol. Any one may convince 
himself of this by making two simple 
elixirs, from the same essential oils, 
and the two kinds of alcohol. The 
difference will be found quite marked. 

63. JSmjUSlO OLEI HORRHXJiE FORTIOR. 

stronger Emvlsion of Cod-Liver Oil. 

Acacia, in fine powder 2 av. oz. 

Sugar, in fine powder 4 '^ 

Cod-Ldver oil 16 fi. oz. 

Water, enough to make. .28 *' 

Mix the acacia and sugar with the 
cod-liver oil in a dry mortar, and add 
eiqht (8) fiuidounces of water.' Then 
triturate thoroughly and continuously 
\mtil the oil is emulsified, and finally 
incorporate enough water to make the 
product twenty-eight (28) fiuidounces. 

Note. —This is a stock-emulsion to be 
used for making the usual 50-per-cent 
simple emulsion of cod-liver oil, or 
compound emulsions containing such 
additions as may be prescribed by the 
physician. 

uistead of trituration in a mortar, 
mechanical means (such as a chum, 
egg-beater, etc.) may be employed for 
emulsifying the oil. Care should be 
taken not to suspend or interrupt the 
trituration or iagitation until the emifi- 
sifying process is completed, since 
otherwise the emulsion will not be per- 
manent. 

It is advisable to keep this stock- 
emulsion in the bottles in which emul- 
sions are usually dispensed; 7 fiuid- 
ounces being put into an 8-oz. botUe, 
14 fiuidounces into a 16-oz. bottle, etc. 
When either a plain or a compound 
emulsion is called for, it is completed 
by the addition of the required ingre- 
dients. 

Note by Ed. Am. Dr. — Some pharma- 
cists are in the habit of using a vaginal 
syringe for effecting the emulsifying of 
the ou. The mixture being drawn up 
and again ejected with force through 
the fine orifices of the syringe, rapimy 
becomes emulsified and remains per- 
manent. Though it requires^only a very 
short time to produce what seems to l>e 
a perfect emiusion, it is always best to 
continue the agitation for some time 
longer (say 15 to 20 minutes). When 
the stock-emulsion is filled into bottles, 
it is advisable to pour into each about 
1 fiuidrachm of alcohol, which will in 
a measure prevent the surface of the 
emulsion from becoming tough and 
viscid. Of course, the bottles should 
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be well corked and kept in a cool and 
dark place. Suppoeing a Bimple 50-per- 
cent cod-liver oil emulsion w at any 
time c^ed for, we use the next suc- 
ceeding formula: 

H. EUDL8I0 OLEI HORRE[I.«. 

Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil. 
Stronger EhnuMon of Cod- 
Liver Oil (No. 63) 14 fl. oz. 

Oil of Sassafras 16 min. 

Oil of Wintergreen 15 " 

Water, enough to make 16 fi. oe. 

Mix them thoroughly. 

Hode of Adminiatering Paraldehyde. 
The disagreeable taste and jtersiBtence 
of the odor in the breath which appear 
to be seriouB inconveniences attending 
the administration of paraldehyde are 
calling forth the ingenuity of German 
dispeoaers. Herr Sutter {Pharm. 
Zett., April 9th) says that he finds 
rum to be the most advantageous cor- 
rigent for masking the taste, and he 
gives the following formula which he 
says yields a mixture resembling cold 
punch : 
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Paraldehyde, 100 
Jamaica Rum, 160-200 


3 fl. OB. 


6 to 7 fi. 02. 


Tinct. of Lemon 




or Orange 




Peel, 10 


J fl. oz. 


^rup, 300 
Water, 1390-1440 


a a. oz. 

45 to 47 fl. oz. 



Dose, 



100 gm. ah. 3 fi. oz. 



For the administration of paral- 
dehyde as a clyster, he recommends a 
mixture in the proportion of one part 
of piu^dehyde to two parts of olive 
oil, Herr Hellwig speaks favorably of 
two mixtures (a) paraldehyde, 3; ol. 
olivte, 15; ol. menth. pip., gtt. 3; and 
(6) paraldehyde, S; epiritus, 8; syr. 
simp. 8 ; and tinct. vanilhe, 2. But he 
pre^rs an emulsion of paraldehyde, 3 ; 
mucil. gum acac. and syr. cort. 
aurant. aa 8, with the addition of two 
or three drops of ol. menth. pip.— 
After Pharm. Jaum. 



Osmio Acid in Neurtdgia. 

Profbsbor Sulenbubq has commu- 
nicated some information as to his 
method of treating neuralgia with 
oemic acid. A one-per-cent solution 
of the osmic acid crystals in distilled 
water is used, and tms should be kept 
in well-closed bottles protected from 
the hght. Notwithstanding this pre- 
caution, the solution after a time 
darkens graduaUy and a dark almost 
blacbdsh, separation takes place, so 
that it is advisable to prepare only 
small quantities at a time. The 
darkened solution can, however, be 
used without disadvantages. The dose 
injected is usually 0.005 gramme (=0.5 
of the solution); in exceptional cases 
0.01 gramme (=1.0of the solution) has 
been administered, but even this 
quantity produces no local or general 
disturbance. It is rather surprising 
that this pungent acid (resembling 
chlorine), which has a strongly im- 
tating action on the outer cuticle, 
shouM cause so little pain when in- 
jected subcutaneously and scarcely 
produce any apparent change in the 
skin or tissue beneath it. At the 
most there is, as a rule, only a slight 
reddening or possibly an insignificant 
swelling in the neighborhood of the 
puncture, but this quickly disappears. 
Sometimes the puncture may become 
blackened by the extrusiou of a drop 
of the acid, out this has not been oh- 
serred to cause any local inconveni- 
ence.— P/wjrm. Zeit. and Pharm. Joum. 

[Note of A. O.— While the vapor 
given off^by osmium tetroxide, or oe- 
mic acid, OsO. even at the ordinary 
temperature is highly imtating to the 
eyes, nose and air-passagee it is still 
more so when warmed or heated. It 



produces the most violent pain and in- 
fiammation of the conjunctiva, and 
may produce blindness by the deposi- 
tion of metallic osmium. It also 
causes apainful eruption when brought 
in contact with the skin. This can be 
removed by sulphur baths. The best 
antidote against the effects of osmic 
acid when inhaled is the inhalation of 
sulphuretted hydrogen (recommended 
by Glaus), which must, however, be 
done very cautiously. 

Oamic acid appears in transparent^ 
yellow needles which become soft and 
may be moulded like wax, and melt at 
a lower temperature than the latter.] 




Iv order to ascertain, on small sam- 
ples of materials, what temperature 
and what time will be required to briiig 
about reactions under pressure — in 
sealed glass tubes— Juhus Schober, of 
Berlin, has constructed the' apparatus 
here shown. It is an iron trough, 
through which several strong iron 
tubes pass, intended for receiving the 
sealed glass tubes. The interior of the 
trough is filled with parafl3n. and heat 
is applied in any convenient manner 
below. Should the pressure within 
the tubes exceed the resistance of the 

flaes, the tube will, of course, explode, 
ut the glass with contents will be flred 
out at both ends of the iron-tube, which 
must be in such a direction that no 
dama^ can ensue. After a preliminary 
experiment on the small scale, the op- 
erator will be much more able to work 
on a large scale with safety and dis- 
patch.— CAcm. Centralbl., 1B84. No. 1. 




To avoid the risk of fire or explosion, 
when evaporating ether or other in- 
fiammable liquids, by the flame of the 
water-bath setting dre to the vapor, 
Alexander Ehrenburg recommends 
the following contrivance. 

Construct two cylinders of flne- 
meshed wire gauze and push one in- 
side the other, using a roimd iron aa a 
form to keep the cylinder round. 
Fold in the ends above and below and 
insert a top and bottom piece, likewise 
made of fine wire-gauze. Into the bot- 
tom a hole is made, through which the 
end of the burner is pushed, the place 
of insertion being made tight by a orass 
washer pressed upwards by means of 
a spring. This spring at the same time 
pushes the whole drum upwards, so 
that it may continuously remain in 
contact with the bottom of the water- 
hath. The inventor states that no ig- 
nition will take place, even though 
drops of Uquid ether be thrown against 
tiiedrumof wire-gauze. — Chem. Zeit- 
ung. 



mended by Vidal for piles. Capsicum 
in a bolus of twenty grains is a favorite 
army remedy for acute alcoholism. 



The Frioe of Cinchona Bark in Be- 
lation to its Alkaloldal Contents. 
Db. DB Vku writes that at Amster- 
dam, on February 29th last^ he ob- 
served that two lots of Ledgeriaoa 
bark containing 4.05 per cent of pure 
quinine wore sold at 38. 7d. per naif 
kilogramme, whilst one lot of red bark 
containing 7.35 per cent of total alka- 
loids and only 1.18 per cent of pure 
quinine was sold at 3«. Sd. per half Ulo- 
gramme. The latter was, however, in 
lon^ quills having a fine appearance. 
It is obvious, therefore, that price 
alone is no indication of alkaloidal 
contents. He also remarks that the 
presence of cinchonidine in many 
samples of commercial quinine is ea^y 
detected by the optical t«et recom- 
mended a few years ago by Professor 
A. C. Oudemans. — Pharm. Joum. 

Testing Menthol or Higrainefenoils. 

Mtlidb recommends testing the gen- 
uineness of the so-called migraine pen- 
cils by the following characteristics: 

The pencils should be of a coarsely- 
crystaUine structure, translucent, and 
not chalky. When scraped in water, 
the pencil should make the Impression 
asif it were composed of a hard salt, 
and should not present a fatty or waxy 
appearance. If a small portion of the 
pencil be put into a narrow tube, and 
the latter be heated in a hath of diluted 
sulphuric acid, the mass should melt 
at a temperature at or below 38° C. 
(pure menthol melts at 36° C). The 
whole mass of the pencil should melt 
at once, not successive layers from 
time to time. All substances used for 
adulterating the mass possess a higher 
melting point, except some very low 
melting paraffins. But the latter are 
left behind if the pencils are diraolved 
in alcohol.— Pftarm. Centralh. 
Now Bleaching Frooess. 

Ak ingenious modification of the pro- 
cess of bleaching has been introduced 
by Mr. J. B. Thompson, which pro- 
mises to effect a great saving of tune 
and labor. In the ordinary process, 
the goods to be bleached are usually 
Srst Doiled with lime for about seven 
hours, after which they are washed in 
water and " soured " by steeping them 
for four or five hours m water acidu- 
lated with hydrochloric acid. Then 
after another washing they are boiled 
for nine hours in soda ley, again 
washed, and next suhmittea to the 
" chemicking " process which consists 
in steeping them in a dilute solution of 
chloride of lime for four hours. With 
the exception of the lime boiling this 
treatment is repeated several bmee, 
involving, in the case of cotton goods, 
some sixteen distinct operations ex- 
tending over a period oi eight to ten 
days. In Mr. Thompson's process the 
"souring "and " chemickinjg'' opera 
tions are combined in one. The goods 
are placed in an air-tight "fcier, con- 
nected on the one hand with a vessel 
containing a dilute solution of chloride 
of lime, and on the other with a 
gas holder containing carbonic acid 
gas. A charge of the bleaching solu- 
tion is first pumped in and the goods 
ore allowed^ to soak in it during five 
minutes, after which communication 
is opened with the gas holder and the 
liquor is run out from the bottom of 
the " kder." The partial vacuum thus 
created causes an inrush of the gas, 
and the goods are subjected te its ac- 



has been decomposed in contact with 
the fibre of the cloth. Bleaching hquor 
is then again pumped into the " kier " 
driving the gas oack into the gas 
holder, and these processes are repeat- 
ed alternately according to the neces- 
sity of the case. Lastly the goods are 
passed through a [very dilute olueing-j 
solution of tnethylrosaniline and oxahc 
acid, which removes the natural faint 
yellow tinge from the cotton.— Pftarm. 
Joum. 
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AsBKy ol Ci*^^ona Bark. 

BY A- PBTIT. 

PsoLunie has ahowu that the whole 
of the alkaloids of cinchana bark may 
be obtained in solution by treating, eaT 
40 gmnunes of the powdered bark with 
800 QnL of a mixture compoeed of 

Alcohol, 95^ 67 parts. 

Ether, ap. gr., 0.724. 733 " 
Water of ammonia. 32 " 
Comparative exporiments have 
shown me that the bark must be in as 
fine powder as possible, and that, if 
the mixture be shaken every five min- 
utes, the exhaustion is as complete af- 
ter one hour, as it will be after five or 
fliz hours if merely macerated. 

The next step is to pour off 600 6m. 
of the Uquid, corresponding to three- 
fourths of the alkaloids contained in 
the bark, that is, representing 30 Gm. 
of the latter. 

Now add to the ethereal liquid 
enough of a solution containing one- 
fourtn of ite weight of sulphuric acid, 
BO that the aqueous la^er which sepa- 
rates shall be just acid. In general, 
about 20 cubic centimetres will be suf- 
ficient. 

This aqueous laver contains all the 
alkaloids of the etnereal liquid. 

The layer is separated by a suitable 
funnel [in fact the ethereal liquid 
should be in a separating funnel when 
treated with the acid], and the ethereal 
liquid again agitated with B C.C. of the 
diluted acid and 19 C.c. of water. This 
portion is likewise separated, and 
added to the former. 

Now heat the aqueous liquid on a 
water-bath in order to get rid of the 
dissolved ether, then dilute it with two 
volumes of water, and precipitate with 
caustic soda in excess. On stirring 
with a glass rod, the alkaloids coalesce 
together in a maffl. The same result 
ma3[ also he obtained by warming the 
liquid on the water-batn. 

Transfer the alkaloids to tared cap- 
sule and dry them at a temperature of 
of lOO" C. (212° F.). 

If the liquid is not perfectly clear, it 
is (passed through a tared filter, and 
the gain in weignt of the latter when 
dried at 100° C, added to the alkaloids 
in the capeule. 

We have now the weight of the 
total alkaloids contained in the 30 Gm. 
of bark, and from this we may calcu- 
late the quantity contained in 1 kilo- 
gramme. 

The next step is to ascertain the pro- 
portion of aUudoids soluble in ether. 
Proceed aa follows: 

Dissolve the total alkaloids in a 
slight excess of sulphuric acid. Add 
26C.C. of ether (sp. gr. 0.724) and 9 
C.c. of water of ammonia, and shake. 
The alkaloids soluble in ether are 
thereby taken up. Decant the ether: 
shake again with 10 C.c. of ether and 
decant again. Unite the ethereal solu- 
tionB,',let stand 16 minutes, so that the 
alkaloids which are but little soluble 
in this menstruum may deposit; de- 
cant again, and shake the clear, de- 
canted ethereal liquid with 10 C.c. of 
diluted sulphuric acid (1 in 20). Sepa- 
rate the aqueous liqmd; agitate uie 
ethereal solution witn 6 C.c. more of 
the dilute acid, and add the second 
aqueous layer to the first. 

Dilute the united liquids with water 
to 2S C.c, heat to boiling, and satu- 
rate with pure diluted water of ammo- 
nia <^1 in 5). As soon as the reaction 
is faintly alkaline, the heating is inter- 
rupted. 

The sulphate of quinine will now se- 
parate in fine needle-shaped crystals. 

When completely cold, collect it up- 
on a tared filter, and wash it with a 
cold-saturated solution of sulphate of 

fiiinine ; finally dry it at 100° C. (212° 
■ )■ u ntil the weight remains constant. 
We now have the weight of sul- 

S hate of quinine obtainable from thirty 
m, of bark, and, therefore, by a sim- 
ple calculation, that contalnea in one 

KilO( 



In order to prove that the sulphat^ 
of quinine thus obtained is pure, th 
salt is dissolved with the a^ of sul- 
phuric acid, and examined by the 
polariscope. 

If the rotary power does not ap- 
proachsufScientlycloBeto —338.3, with 
sodium light, at a temperature of 15° 
C, the salt must be purified by a re- 
newed treatment with ether and am- 
monia and recrystallization. 

According to my experience, the 
polarimetric deviation is proportional 
to the quantity of salt dissolved; the 
amount of sulphuric acid doee not in- 
fluence this deviation, provided it is 
present in at least sufficient quantity 
to form biflulphate of quinine, _ 

In practice, I prefer a solution con- 
taining one Gm. of basic sulphate 
dried at 100° C, dissolved in two Cc. 
of one-tenth per cent sulphuric acid, 
and enough distilled water to make 
twenty Cc. Under these conditions^ 
the polariscope deviation is to —110° 
(for pure sulphate of quinine at 15° C). 
According to my experiments, it is 
necessary to add to the observed de- 
gree about one degree for every four de- 
grees of temperature above 15° C, 

These different treatments by acid, 
and the separations of the ether, are 
very rapidly performed if the operator 
has had some previous practice in 
these manipulations. A few hours are 
sufficient to make a complete assay of 
cinchona by this process. 



aTOKEE'S IMPROVED INHALING 
APPARATUS, 

Dr. Stoksr, of the Hospital for the 
Diseases of the Throat and Chest, Lon- 
don^ has designed a simple and porta- 
ble inhaler shown in the illustration, 
which can be easily fitted on any small 
jug or pickle-bottle, converting it at 
once into an efficient inhaler. The 
principle is obvious. A is a rubber 
cover, Bis the mouthpiece of tube flat- 
tened a little at the end, C is a smaller 
glass tube communicatiiig with the out- 
erair. OninhalinG;atB,airenterBat C, 
and passes through the medicated fluid. 
The article is turned out at a low price, 
and is exceedingly portable. Doubtless 
it will prove salable. — Chemist and 
Druggie. 



The Nature of the Ptomaines. 

F, MABtwo-Zuoo has come to some 
interesting conclusions regarding the 
nature of the sft-called ptomaines, 
which appear, however, to require 
further confirmation. 

The author's experiments were made 
on a variety of fresh animal substances, 
viz., white and yolk of egg, brains, 
lungs, heart, liver, spleen, and blood, 
several methods being employed with 
strict attention te all the conditions 
indicated by their authors. The 
result of these experiments was the 
extraction of a base which exhibited 
all the usual reactions of the alkaloids, 
but had the constitution of an ammo- 
nium hydroxide, and, in those cases in 
which an aurochloride could he pre- 
pared and analyzed, was found to be 
identical in composition with neurine. 
In one instance, traces wore also found 
of the so-called "animal quinine." 

To determine the origin of this neu- 
rine, the author applied the methods 
above mentioned to th« lecithins (pre- 



pared by Strieker's method from egg 
yolk>, and found that these substances 
behave in the same manner as, for ex- 
ample, a mass of brain, egg, lungs, ete., 
on applying the same method to the 
albumen remaining after complete ex- 
traction of the lecithins: the result 
was purely negative. Hence, it is 
clear that the so-called ptomaines ob- 
tained in the extraction of fresh ani- 
mal substances originate, not as is 
generally supposed, from sudden al- 
terations of tne proteids, but from the 
splitting up of the lecithins under the 
influence of acids or alkalies. 

As neurine hydrochloride is not de- 
composed by sodium bicarbonate, the 
author was able to determine the 
toxological question in cases of the 
extraction of alkaloids from sub- 
stances in which putrefaction has not 
yet commenced. The hydrochlorides 
of the alkaloid and of the so-called pto- 
maines, simultaneously extracted, are 
dissolved in water, and the liquid, ren- 
dered alkfdine with sodium bicarbon- 
ate, is agitated with the solvent. The 
neurine then remains dissolved in the 
water as hydrochloride, and the alka- 
loid may then be extracted alone. This 
has been demonstrated by all the ex- 
periments made as above described, 
and by otheis on yolk of egg mixed 
with strychnine. 

In a subsequent paper the author 
describee a number of experiments, 
chemical and phyBiological, tending 
to establish the con- 
clusion indicated in 
the preceding preli- 
minary notice, as 
to the identity of 
these bafiee with neu- 
rine. The most cha- 
racteristic chemical 
reactions observed 
in both cases are: 

With phoffl>horic 
acid: Shght brown 
coloration on heat- 
ing. 
With platinic chlo- 
ride: Mo precipitate, but deposition of 
yellowi^ crystals after a short time. 

With mercuric chloride: White pre- 
cipitate. 

w ith Buric chloride : Yellowish pre- 
dpitato, and, after a short time, re- 
duction of metallic gold. 

With iodized potassium iodide : Red- 
brown precipitate, which, however, 
soon redW)lvee.— Gaz. Chim. It, 13, 
431, jmd 441 and Joum. Chem. Soc. 

Tesicating Iiiquids. 

At the meeting of theSoci6t4 de M4- 
decine Pratique on February 21st, M. 
Delthil presented a vesicating liquid 
compoeed of a solution of canthandee 
in acetic acid, which offers several ad- 
vantages over the ordinary plaster 
masses. It isappliet in coate by means 
of a brush. The first coat produces a 
rubefacient effect, the second a slight 
vesication, the third ordinary vesica- 
tion, and the fourth very great vesica- 
tion. 

The advanta^ of this liquid are 
numerous: 1st, itsaction is limited and 
fixed; 2d, its liquid state enables one 
to apply it to all parte of the body where 
its employment may be necessary; 
3d, it is more acceptable to patients, 
and its action is perhaps less painful 
than that of ordinary vesicants ; 4th, it 
acts more quickly than plasters ; 5th, 
the various effects may be obtained by 
adding to the number of coats; 6th, 
ite advantages are especiaUy seen 
when used on children. 

The action of the liquid may be lim- 
ited to the desired space by cutting an 
opening in a piece or cere cloth, as in 
the application of Vienna paste. Be- 
fore applying it, the surface of the skin 
should De washed in warm water, and 
then rubbed dry and red ; after apply- 
ing the desired number of coata^ the 
spot is covered with wadding.— Jimr- 
nal de M4d. de Paris, Apr. 6th, 1884. 
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EDITORIAL. 



Fharmaoeutioal Monopoly. 

The following remarks by the editor 
of the Chemist and Druggist show that, 
in spite of the impression to the con- 
trary, German apothecaries are not 
very much better off than those of Eng- 
l£ma or the United States, as regards 
the financial embarrassments to which 
they are subjected. 

Tne Pkarmaceutische Zeitung quotes 
from the Berliner Tageblatt some com- 
plaints on the enormous increase in 
the charges of pharmacists. The com- 
plaint is said by the Berlin journal to 
be of public interest. The limitation 
in the number of pharmacies prevents 
the reduction of prices by competition, 
so that of two things one, or perhaps 
both, must happen, either a general 
and Gonsiderable abatement of the 
official t£uiff, or a removal, at least 
partial, of the monopoly of the ezist- 
mg pharmacies. But another element 
of tne disorder is the • preference of 
physicians for prescribing dear medi- 
cines when they get from the ajwthe- 
cary a percentage on the value of the 
medicines they prescribe. This ar- 
rangement, says the journal, is com- 
mon in the smiaUer places. 

The Pfvarmaceutische Zeitung neither 
denies nor admits the charge of extor- 
tion, but follows it by an allusion to a 



Setition to the Reichstag for the intro- 
uction of a system of personal conces- 
sions giving to individusQ pharmacists 
the right to open shops in particular 
districts during their lifetime, but re- 
serving to the authorities the right to 
vend or otherwise dispose of the con- 
cession. Some remarkable facts are 
mentioned. The concession of thirteen 
new pharmacies in Berlin, estimating 
each at only £6,000 to £6,000, is equal to 
a gift of £76.000, the interest on which 
must be paid by the public in the shape 
of increased prices for medicines. Tne 
value of the monopolies throughout 
the whole of Germany is estimated at 
£10,000,000, which sum increases, year 
by year, like an avalanche. The pubhc, 
therefore, pays nearly half a million 
of money a year as interest on a pro- 
perty created out of nothing. 

English pharmacists often cast ong- 
ing looks on the German system. They 
imagine that it must be perfect bliss 
to be the owner of one of a limited 
number of pharmacies in a large dis- 
trict, dispensing medicines at a fixed 
rate andf enjoying some measure of 
respect as a dependent, if not a servant, 
of the State, quite certain that no op- 
ponent can open a shop in the next 
street and cut the prices. But the 
real state of affairs is a good illustration 
of the fact that a man can make his Uv- 
only by personal exertions, and that 
this is all the public will pay him for. 
The concession which gives an ab- 
solute right to open a pharmacy in any 
district insures its first owner "^a good 
income. But when he wishes to retire, 
he naturally declines to give away his 
concession. It is valuable property, 
securing to him as certain an income 
as money in consols. His successor, 
therefore^ has to pay for the privilege 
of carrying on the business a large 
sum, the yearly interest on which 
reduces the actual profits to an amount 
that leaves him not much better off 
than his English brother. 

This fact aJso accounts, to some ex- 
tent, for the higher social position en- 
ioycfd by the German phfij'macist. 
From the necessities of tne case, he 
must be a larger capitalist than the 
British chemist generally is. There is 
hardly a chance that he wiU be able to 
start m business for himself unless he 
possess some fewthousands of pounds. 

The French Ckxlex. 

The new French Codex has at last ap- 
peared. It was issued on Feb. 26th, and 
was directed by law to go into effect 
March 16th. ^cei its appearance it 
has already been severely criticised, 
perhaps to a less degreje by foreigners 
than by French critics themselves. 
The unfavorable criticism unfortu- 
nately appear to be well deserved, and 
it is evident that the editor has made 
numerous bad blunders and mistakes, 
worse than have appeared in any 
other official pharmacopoeia published 
in recent times. When the period of 
deliberation of the Commission was 
considered to have lasted long enoiigh, 
the different reports and contributions 
were handed over to the editor, who 
was thereupon ordered to prepare the 
work and issue it. It does not appear 
that any precaution was taken to fur- 
nish copies of the manuscript and 
proofs of each printed sheet to every 
member of the Commission. To the 
surprise of the Society de Pharmacie 
of Paris, and of some others who made 
elaborate investigations and most val- 
uable contributions, it now appears 
that the latter were 'to a great extent 
ignored. The errors and defects so 
far discovered are of such a nature 
that protests against the new codex are 
already being isssued, amd a recom- 
mendation made that the government 
at once print a new corrected edition, 
and call in and withdraw all copies of 
the first issue. Among the errors are 
noticed, for instance, the omission of 
any mention or description, in the 



section of materia medica, of some 
twenty or more vegetable drugs which 
occur as ingredients in the galenical 
part. Had the pharmacists been per- 
mitted to inspect the completed manu- 
script and examine the proofs while 
the work went through the press, a 
large number of the olunders would 
certainly have been avoided. 

It is also reported that some promi- 
nent French physicians have begun to 
designate in their prescription, after 
the names of ingredients, that the for- 
mulae of the former Codex are intended 
— ^by writing in brackets C'ancien 
codex '^): but this practice is illegaL 
If they desire any preparation different 
from the new Codex, they are com- 
pelled to write out the whole formula. 

The upshot of the present develop- 
ments will probably be that a Supple- 
ment will be issued, in which the errors 
will be officially corrected. 

New York and Brooklyn Formulary. 

The first edition of the New York 
and Brooklyn Formulary of Unoffici- 
nal Preparations was exhausted within 
ten days after its appearance, which 
appears to show conclusively that the 
work was anxiously expected cuid is 
appreciated. It is, at present, perhaps 
merely a skeleton, comptufed with 
what it can be made in the course of 
time; and, in order to prepare for suit- 
able additions, it should be the aim of 
each possessor of the book to suggest 
iniprovements and additions. 

The committee, having been so long 
at work preparing the book, were 
anxious to pass it t nrou^h the press as 
rapidly as possible. This has resulted 
in overlooking some errors or typo- 
^aphical mistakes, which have, smce 
uien, been corrected. Since a con- 
siderable number of copies had been 
issued before the errors were noticed, 
owners of the book are requested to 
inspect their copies and make the fol- 
lowing corrections, if necessary: 

Page 11, line 6 from below, read: 
768 minims. 

Page 40, line 3 from below, and 
page 41, line 12 from below, read: Ci- 
trate of Iron and Ammonium (instead 
of Phosphate of Iron). 

Page 43, a, line 11 from below, read: 
Phosphate (instead of Sulphate). 

A few letters or figures appear 
broken off in some copies: 

Pa^ 16, line 6 from above, read: 
16 fiuidounces. 

Petge 18, line 1 from above, read: 
Elixir. 

Page 18, line 11 from above, insert 
the figure** 36." 

The National Betail Drug Assooia- 

tion. 

This organization is reported to be 
fiourishing The actual membership 
is not publicly known, but if one may 
jud^e Irom the action of the numerous 
local associations that have been 
formed since the meeting in Washing- 
ton, several hundred of names and 
dollars must have been collected. It 
is very likely that one of the immedi- 
ate results of the numerous meetings 
of State Pharmaceutical Associations 
in June will be the more rapid increase 
of membership in this national body. 

We are somewhat surprised that it 
has been necessary to use such persist- 
ent effort to convince the retail 
pharmacists of the need for such an 
organization. The expense is so trifing 
compared with the prospective advan- 
tages that no one should hesitate to 
affiliate himself with the movement 
who expects to continue in business in 
the retail drug-trade. It is worth a 
great deal to any proje3t to have the 
services of so many able and sagacious 
workers as are foremost in this move- 
ment, and their enthusiasm deserves 
better encouragement than it has yet 
received on the ^^art of those whose 
interests are most in view. 
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Ko-w York EtBbt^ ^^armaoy Law. 
An Acrr TO Establish A Board OF Phae- 

MACY AND TO REGULATE THE PkAO- 

TioB OF Pharmacy for all the 
Ck>xjNTiEs OF this State, exospt 
Nk^w York, Erie, and EIings. 

T?ie People of the State of New York, 
represented in Senate and Assembly^ 
do enact as follows : 

SscTioNl. There shall be established 
and created a Board of Pharmacy as 
follo^ws: 

1. Within ninety days after the 
passage of this act, the New York 
State Pharmaceutical Association shall 
nominate ten pharmacists, residents 
of tlie district to which this act applies, 
from which number the Governor oi 
tlie State shall, within twenty days 
after notice to him of such nomina- 
tion, appoint five, who shall constitute 
tlie Board of Pharmacy. 

2. It shall be the duty of each mem- 
ber of the Board of Pharmacy, im- 
mediately after the receipt of the notice 
of bis appointment, to appear before 
tlie clerk of the county in which he re- 
sides, and make and subscribe an oath 
to properly and faithfuUy dischar^ 
tlie duties of a member of the said 
Board of Pharmacy. 

Sm One of said members shall hold 
office for one year, one for two years, 
one for three years, one for four years, 
and one for five years, from the first 
Tuesday of September in the year one 
thousand eight hundred ana eighty- 
four, which term shall be determined 
by lot at the first meeting of said Board 
of Pharmacy. 

4. The said members of said board 
shall meet on the fir^t Tuesday of Sep- 
tember in the year one thousand eieht 
hundred and eighty-four at the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy building in the city 
of Albany, at twelve o'clock, noon, 
of that day, and shall immediately pro- 
ceed to organize, by determining by 
lot the respective terms for wnicn 
they shall hold office, and by electing 
a president, treasurer, and secretary, 
who shall hold their respective offices 
for the term of one vear. 

5. The board shall hold meetings at 
least once in three months. Three 
members shall constitute a quorunu 

6. The said board shall have i)ower 
to make such by-laws, not inconostent 
with the constitution, or the provisions 
of this act, as it may deem necessary. 

§2. It shall be the duty of the Board 
of Pharmacy: 

1. To examine all persons appl3ring 
for licensee under this act, and to gram 
bcenses to such persons as may to en- 
titled to the same. 

2. To keep a record of licensed phar- 
macists. 

3. To investigate aU complaints of 
disregard, non-compliance, or violation 
of the provisions of this act, and to 
bring all cases of violation to the notice 
of the proper prosecuting officers. 

§ 3. Any person who, at the time of 
the passage of this act, is carrying on 
the business of retailing or dispensing 
drugs, medicines, or ]>oisons, or prac- 
tising pharmacy on his own account, 
or wno, at the time of the passage of 
this act, shall have served five years or 
upwards at the business of retailing or 
dispensing druj^, medicines, or poi- 
sons, or practising pharmacy, and who 
is over the age of twenty-one years, or 
any person who holds a certificate of 
registration as a pharmacist from any 
Board of Pharmacy legally created 
under the laws of this State, or any 
person who holds a diploma as a 
graduate of any incorporated college 
of pharmacy of this State, shall be 
granted a license by said Board of Fhax- 
macy to practise as a pharmacist, upon 
compliance with the requirements 
hereinafter stated. 

S 4. Any person entitled to a license 
as a pharmacist, as provided for in sec- 
tion three, who shall not, within ninety 



days after the organization of the Board 
of Pharmacy, as nerein provided, make 
a written application to such board for 
such license^ accompanied by a written 
statement signed by him or her and 
duly verified before an officer author- 
izea to administer oaths within this 
State, fully setting forth the grounds 
upon which he or she claims such 
license, shall be deemed to have waived 
his or her right to a license under the 
provisions of said section. 

§ 5. No license shall be panted to 
any person under the provisions of sec- 
tion three of this act, unlees the appli- 
cant pays to S£dd Board of Pharmacy 
the sum of five dollars. 

§ 6. The said Board of Pharmacy 
shall make such regulations for the 
examination of applicants for licenses 
and the granting of Hcenses to such 
applic€Uits, and the payment of license 
fees, as it may deem proper; but no 
hcense fee shall exceed the sum of five 
dollars. 

S 7. The New York State Pharma- 
ceutical Association shall, annually, 
after the first Monday in June in the 
year eighteen hundred and eighty- 
four, nominate ten pharmacists, resi- 
dents of the district to which the act 
applies, from which number the Gk)v- 
emor shall fill the vacancy annually 
occurring in the board, and the person 
so appointed by the Governor shall 
hold office for five years. In case of 
the death, resignation, or removal 
from the State of any member of the 
board before the expiration of his term 
of office, or in case of vacancy oc- 
curring irom any other cause but ex- 
piration of term of office, the Qovemor 
shall fill the vacancy from the list of 
names nominated as aforesaid during 
the year in which such vacancy oc- 
curs, and the person appointed shall 
hold for the imexpired term of his pre- 
decessor. 

§ 8. Every person to whom a license 
is granted by said Board of Pharmacy 
shall display the same in a conspiouous 
part of £he pharmacy in which he or 
she does business. 

§9. No license n*anted by said Board 
of Phamiacy shall be revoked except 
for just and sufficient cause. 

§ 10. It shall be unlawful, after the 
first day of Jcmuary in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
five, for any person to practise as a 
pharmacist unless he or sne shall have 
Deen granted a license by said board. 

§ 11. Nothing in this act shall be so 
construed as to apply to the business of 
a practitioner of medicine, nor to pre- 
vent practitioners of meoicine from 
supplying their patients with such ar- 
ticles as they may deem proper ; nor to 
those who sell medicines and poisons 
at wholesale ; nor to the manuiacture 
or sale of patent or proprietary medi- 
cines; nor to the sale of the usual 
domestic remedies by retail dealers in 
the rural districts. And nothing in 
this act shall be so construed as to pro- 
hibit the employment in any pharmacy 
of apprentices or assistants, for the 
purpose of being instructed in the 
practice of pharmacy; but such ap- 
prentices or assistants shall not oe 
permitted to prepare and dispense 
physicians' prescriptions, or to sell or 
nirnish memcines or poisons, except in 
the presence of said under the personal 
supervision of a licensed pharmacist. 

§ 12. All violations of the provisions 
' of this act shall be deemed misde- 
meanors and shall be punished as such. 

§ 13. This act shall not apply to the 
counties of New York, Erie, and Kings. 

§ 14. All acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 

i 15. This act shall take effect im- 
mediately. 

The En^ish translation of the last 
German Pharmacopoeia, by C. L. 
Lochman, is now ready at the publish- 
ers (J. H. Vail & Co., New York). As 



the work is so frequently required for 
reference by pharmacists in this coun- 
try, the attention of all our readers is 
directed to it. 

The only misprint so far noticed in 
the volume is on page 212, where in the 
title: Tinctura Ferri Pomatia^ the last 
word should read : Pomaii. 



Substitution of Sodium Iodide for 
Potassium Iodide. 

Dr. BEBa(Arc/i, of Medicine^ April, 
1884) enters a plea in behalf of the so- 
dium iodide. Both from theoretical 
considerations and practical expe- 
rience he urges the substitution of tne 
sodium for the potassium salt. He 
makes the following claims for the 
iodide of sodium: 1st, it can be used 
th3rapeutically for almost ail, cer- 
tainly the chief purposes for which 
potassium iodide is used, and, he be- 
lieves, with similar beneficial effects; 
2d, sodium iodide is more assimilable 
than the iodide of potassium, both lo- 
cally to the digestive organs and to the 
general system; 3d, many of the local 
and general undesirable effects which 
are produced by the potassium iodide 
do not follow the use of the sodium 
iodide. He concludes by saying that 
it is to be hoped, therefore, ^hat the 
sodium iodide will be used by those 
whose clinical advantages admit of .an 
extensive trial of the orug^ so that a 
more extended experience may confirm 
that which a limited experience would 
seem to claim for this (mig. 

Iodoform not a T»nioide. 

PfiOFBSSOB Sue having announced 
that iodoform, in doses of about 0.06 
(1 grain), was a prompt remedy for 
tape-worm or round-worms, and seve- 
ral other practitioners having con- 
firmed this statement. Dr. Nu:olsky 
made a systematic investigation of 
this supposed action of iodoform, and 
f oimd that it produced an effect only 
in two cases out of twenty-three. 
Hence, it may be pronounced as en- 
tirely unreliable as a taenicide. 

Exoeesive Use of Morphine. 

Dr. LiviKoston S. Hinklet, in the 
N. Y. Med. Journal, reports a case of 
a woman of good physique, twenty-six 
years of age, weight 145, who is in 
the habit of taking daily eighty-five 

Srainsjwithin twenty-four hours, which 
r. Hinkley believes to be the largest 
quantity of morphine taken by any 
h^dng being witnin the time men- 
tioned. 



ChloroBon. 

This is a name given by Dienbein- 
Browochski to a liquid produced by 
decomposing chloride of Ume by hy- 
drochloric acid, and conducting the 
generated gases through caustic soda. 
The liquid, when properly saturated, 
has a yellow color, a peculiar odor, 
and is a powerful bleaching agent. 
The peculiar substance contained in it 
is not identical with hydrochlorite of 
sodium. In a cool and dark place the 
solution keeps for a long time, decom- 
posing only very slowly with elimina- 
tion of oxygen. Dilute solutions keep 
better than concentrated ones. Addi- 
tion of acids and of bromine increase 
the bleaching x>ower. It is also re- 
ported to be a powerful disinfectant. 



To Overcome the Odor of Chloro- 
form. 

Prof. Nussbaum has a few drops of 
oil of cloves placed on the towel be- 
foregivingtheansBsthetic. Theaddition 
of one part to six of cologne to ether 
makes it much more easy of adminis- 
wration. 
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Fellow's Syrup of the Hypophos- 

phites. 

In the Pharm. Rundschau of New 
York (March, 1884), Dr. Adolph 
Tscheppe, of that city, publishes an 
article on this popular medicinal com- 
pound. After asserting the inaccuracy 
of a professed analysis of the s^rup 
publisned by A. Gawalowski, of Brunn, 
the author explains his process of ana- 
lysis, and concludes bv giving the fol- 
lowing formula, which, ne states, will 
S'eld a product in every respect simi- 
r to the original: 
Soluble phosphate or 
p3rropnoe^ate of 

won (U.S.I*.) 16 grains. 

HypOphosphite of 

sodium 45 ** 

Sulphate of Quinine 5 *^ 
Strychnine (previ- 
ously dissolved by 

itsefr) i " 

Hypophosphite or 
sulphate of man- 
ganese 15 *' 

Thick syrup to make 16 oz. by w't 
The salts are dissolved by gentle 
heat, but without the addition of acid. 
The author remarks on the state- 
ment which has been published that 
each teaspoonful contams V^ grain of 
strychnine, but he judges from his 
analysis that this proportion has since 
been reduced. 



and liver Cfure. 

A ooRRBSPONDErNT, somo time since, 
of the Drugaista Circular remarked 
that although the following does not 
make ** Warner's Safe Kidne^^ and 
liver Oure, " ' * by astrange coincidence 
it is so like the article that it would 
trouble Mr. Warner or any one else to 
find the difference.'' 

Liverwort 1 oimce. 

Nitrate of potass. 320 grains. 

Water sufficient 

Alcohol 2 ounces. 

Glycerin 1* " 

Essence of winter- 
green 40 drops. 

Infuse the liverwort with one pint of 
hot water for two hours; strain or 
filter; dissolve the powdered nitrate 
in the liquid; when cold add the alco- 
hol, glycerine and essence of winter- 
greeuj and make up the measure to 
one pmt with water. [See, also, page 
118.] 

Shoeblacking. 

A BRILLIANT pastc blacking may, ac- 
cording to Dick, be prepared by mix- 
ing 2 pounds ivory black, 1 poimd 
molasses, i pound each of obve oil 
and sulphuric acid, and enough water 
to reduce |the product to the proper 
consistence. 

Herr Artus recommends the follow- 
ing formula as less destructive to lea- 
ther than most blacking in use: Mix 
thoroughly 3i pounds vegetable black, 
li pounds ivory black, 5 poimds eacn 
of molasses and glycerin; cut 6 oim- 
ces gutta percha into small pieces, 
meltj and, when fluid, add 20 ounces 
of ohve oil, and afterward 2 oimces of 
stearin; stir, while hot, the second 
mixture into the first, and then a fur- 
ther addition of 10 ounces of gum sen- 
ega! dissolved in three Quarts of water 
is made. This mav be Kept as etock, 
and for use diluted with about three 
times its bulk of warm water. 

For hquid blacking without sulphur- 
ic acid, mix 1 pound finely powdered 
ivory black, f pound molasses, 2 oim- 
ces sweet oil, and 1 pint each of beer 
and vinegar. Mix the first three in- 
gredients very thoroughly together 
before adding the last two. 

A better liauid blacking may proba- 
bly be made oy the following lormula: 
Mix 1 poimd each of ivory black and 
molasses and i pound of sweet oil, and 
graduallv add i pound of sulphuric 
acid diluted witn three times its 
weight of water, mix well, set aside 



for three hours. Reduce to proper 
consistencv with water. 

Owing to the calcium phosphate 
present in the ivory black, the sul- 
phuric acid is provided with a base to 
unite with and does much less to in- 
jure the leather than is generally sup- 
posed. The addition of sulphuric acid 
greatly adds to the brilliancy of the 
olackiBg, but it should be used in no 
larger quantity than necessary for 
this purpose. — Indiana Pharm. 

G-iving Quinine to Children. 

Dr. F. E. Daniel, of Fort Worth, 
Texas, recommends in the Courier 
Record of Medicine that the quinine, 
having oeen compressed into the 
smaUest bulk, is to be placed in a 
half -teaspoonful of the wnite of egg, 
and covered with another portion of 
the albumen. Care must be used that 
the quinine does not come into con- 
tact with the spoon. 

Ink for Type-Writer Bibbons. 

Aniunb black, i oz. ; pure alcohol, 15 
oz. ; concentrated glycerin, 16 oz. Dis- 
solve the aniline black and add the 
glycerin. 

The Qinger Beer Plant. 

Tms is a startling or a sparkling lit- 
tle novelty, some account of which has 
been goine the round of the journals, 
£uid which promises to provide all 
thirsty souls with a ready-made and 
refreshing gingerade during the com- 
ing summer. We do not prognosticate 
that it is calculated to produce any 
great alarm, or that it will revolution- 
ize the Ginger Beer Trade; but still, 
like the ** Vmegar Plant " which was, 
some few years ago, hailed with so 
much delignt by frugal housewives, 
there is something in it, and that some- 
thing appears to be a little fungoid 
growth or plant, which was first dis- 
covered in Norfolk, and consists of a 
mass of irregular white grains resem- 
bling cooked tapioca, or, still more, 
half -dissolved gum tragacanth when 
crushed in the fingers. A writer in 
the ^ueen remarks, ** Would that I 
could introduce it with a high-sound- 
ing botanical name I but alas I I fear 
that if it has one at all, it must be far 
down among the Cryptogamia, for to 
the higher order it certainly does not 
belong. Its origin, like that of many 
illustrious discoveries, it lost in obscu- 
rity. It has been cynically asserted 
that its ancestor was a fungoid growth 
in a barrel, but these evolution ques- 
tions are very delicate, and we may 
dismiHs the cnarge as *'not proven." 
The process of ginger beer orewing 
from this mys terious substance is as 
follows: Whatever vessel is used 
should be at least half-full of the grains. 
Fill to the top (a wide-mouthed pickled 
jar is best) with water that has DOiled, 
and add several lumps of sugar— the 
quantity must be regulated by taste, as 
a hard-and-fast recipe is impossible. 
Once a week, on a fixed day, drop in a 
few pieces of root ginger, also at dis- 
cretion. Every day, the water poured 
in twenty-four hours before must be 
carefully strained off through muslin, 
and bottled and corked securely. 
Some advise adding a little yeast, but 
if the grains in the jar are numerous 
enough to produce sufficient fermenta- 
tion — i.e., a decided froth — there is no 
need to add yeast. Replenish your jar 
with boiled water and sugar, and 
cover again with piece of linen or cali- 
co ; on no account cork it. The liquid 
you botjtle off is fit to drink in two 
days, and, to a not too critical palate, 
it forms a refreshing, mild gingerade, 
easily prepared, and certainly the 
cheapest of all possible drinks of the 
kind. Every week the exhausted 
pieces of ginger must be fished out. 
Avoid handling the grains. They in- 
crease rapidly and must be thinned 



out by pouring off when too numerouB, 
forming new colonies and consequently 
a larger supply of gingerade. 

Sticky Fly-Paper. 

Take of 
Hesin, in clean pieces 4 ounces. 
Castor oil 2 '* 

Melt together by means of a water 
bath, and spread on sized paper. 

If it should be an advantage to have 
something sweet, it is probable tbat glu- 
cose, thicKcned bv an addition of aex. 
trin or gum, would be very attractive 
to the flies. But, as tms mixture 
would be liable to soak through pape 
in very hot weather, it would proDaoly 
be safest to spread it on paramned pa- 
per. — The Druggist 

Arnica Jelly. 

Starch 280 grains 

Glycerin 4 oz. 

Water 1 " 

Mix ; heat to 240*", or imtil the starch- 
grains break and the mass appears 
transparent. When nearly cool add 
tincture arnica, i oz., with oil of rose 
and red coloring to suit. An exceUent 
preparation for chapped hands, face, 
etc. — Chicago Pharmacist. 



Catarrh Inhalant^ 

Sulphuric ether H oz. 

Chloroform 1 " 

Tincture iodine i '* 

'* camphor i '* 

Oil of tar i ** 

Mix and inhale, closing the nostril 
after each inhalation and forcing the 
vapor into the noBe.— Chicago Phar- 
macist. 



Aquarium Cement. 

Oz. 

Dry Venetian red 12 

*^ carbonate of iron 4 

" black oxide of manga- 
nese, pure 2 

Beat into a thick mass or putty with 
boiled linseed oil.— Chicago Pharma- 
cist. 



On the Use of Steel Spatulas. 

It is a common belief that steel 
spatulas should not be used in making 
ointments containing mercury, nor 
brought into contact with them after- 
ward. J. F. Burnett has been making 
some experiments on the subject, and 
has conununicated the result in a 
paper in the Chemist and Druggist. 
He finds that calomel, white precipi- 
tate, and mercuric chloride ointments 
are not in the least affected by con- 
tact with steel. Nor are the petrola- 
tum ointments of theiodides^ nitrate, 
or the oxides, but the lard omtments 
of the iodides and oxides exhibit a 
shght reduction, and the nitrate a very 
marked reduction. The author has al- 
together disburdened his mind of the old 
superstitions concerning the action of 
st^l knives on the neutral ointments 
of mercury, and believes that for their 
manipulation steel spatulas are quite 
as good as those of bone, and more 
lasting and convenient. 

Mullein as a Remedy for Cough. 

The use of mullein as a palliative for 
the cough of phthisis seems to be meet- 
ing with favor in various quarters. 
The customary form of administration 
has been a decoction of the plant m 
milk. More recently, the smoking or 
the leaves has been recommended as a 
more agreeable and effective mode of 
administration.— J5o»fon Medical am 
Surgical Journal. 
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19'oteB on Commeroial Drugs and 

Chemicals. 

(From the April ** Handelsbencht of 
(>ehe & Co., of Dresden.) 

Aconitine, — Gtehe & CJo. state that 
they employ, in the preparation of this 
alkaloid, only the tiibers of Aconitum 
Ndpellus from the Swiss, Bavarian, 
and Austrian Alps. According to Dr. 
Kobert, of Strassbure, both tne crys- 
talline and the amorphous aconitine of 
Grehe Sc Co. [which should be desig- 
nated as ''German aconitine''], act 
about alike, the fatal dose for a frog 
being about ^ milligranune, and ^ 
milli^anune for a rabbit. This * * Ger- 
man aconitine'' has been examined 
also chemically by Dr. v. Schroeder, 
who found that it yielded the theoret- 
ically required quantities of benzoic 
acid and aconine on decomposition. 
Hence it is concluded by Gene & Co. 
that their aconitine is chemically pure. 
[It is a pity that the exact process by 
which this aconitine is prepared is not 
published. In the present state of our 
knowledge of the cnemistry and phar- 
macology of this alkaloid, it seems that 
the only commercial kind of uniform 
and reliable strength is the French 
brand, viz., Duquesnel's, the average 
dose of which is about 7^ grain, and 
must be used with great caution even 
at that dose.— Ed. A. D.J 

Agaricin — ^not an alkaloid, but ra- 
ther of an acid character, is in active 
demand. It is reported to be very ef- 
ficient against ni^t-sweats. 

Aloin. — ^Much m request, es]>ecially 
in England and the U. S. It is diffi- 
cult to furnish at all times a product 
of uniform color, owing to the varying 
color of different lots of Barbadoes 
aloes, which is used for this purpose 
by manufacturers. 

Aluminium, — Schering & CJo., of 
Berlin, have acquired a patent by 
which this metal can be prepared elec- 
trolytically at about one-fourth its 
former price. It is, therefore, likely 
to become of much more general use 
than heretofore. 

Ammonium bromide — as well as So- 
dium bromide, are steadilj increasing 
in demand, while Potassium bromide 
is stationary, or rather receding. 

Atropine, — Prof. Ladenburg has ex- 
aminea the refuse product of Gehe &, 
Co.'s atropine maniuacture, heretofore 
designated as '' belladonnine,^' and has 
identified it as ** oxytrojjine." Wheth- 
er it has existed as such in belladonna, 
or has been proiduced in the course of 
manufacture through the agency of 
alkaties, cannot be decided as yet, but 
steps are being taken to clear up the 
doubt. 

Benzoic Acid. —Artificial acid from 
the urine of homed cattle has disap- 
peared from the market, but acid from 
horses' urine can be obtained. The 
(quality of *' urine'' benzoic acid has 
improved so much that it is difficult 
to distinguish it from others. 

Benzoin, — Attempts ai'e about to be 
made to establish plantations of the 
benzoin-yielding trees in the East. 
The chief obstacle so far has been the 
uncertainty as to the true source of the 
different l>enzoins of the market, of 
which only one, namely, Sumatra- 
benzoin, is certainly known to be 
yielded by Styrax Benzoin. 

Recently R. Jamie, of Singapore, 
has succeeded in obtaining pieces of 
the stem and leaves of the genuine 
Siam-benzoin tree. This is likely to 
be the first step towards a success of 
the undertaking. 

Boroalyceride is highly recom- 
mended as a protection to the skin 
against sun-bum. 

Bromine. — ** Solidified " bromine 
[previously mentioned and described in 
tnis journal] is a solid, in form of sticks 
or pencils composed of kieselguhr 
(siliceous shells) saturated with tnree 
times their weight of bromine, which 
are dry to the feel, and may be handled. 



This article is put up in bottles of 250 
and 1,000 Gm. H and 2 lbs). 

Cainca root — ^the Eaizjpreta of the 
Brazilians, derived from Chiococca an- 
guifuga, is again obtainable. It is 
emplo^red as a powerful diuretic and 
purgative; in lar^ doses it acts as an 
emetic. The active principle is cain- 
cic acid, in form of fine white, needle- 
shaped crystals soluble in ether and iq 
alcohol. 

Cannabine Tannate, — In place of the 
pure cannabine, the tannate is now 
preferred. It is in good demand (as a 
narmless but effective soporific). 

Carbolic Acid, — ^While the demand 
for the crude liquid acid has been 
active, the consumption of the crystal- 
line has decreased, owing to the intro- 
duction of more powerful and rapidly 
acting disinfectants and antiseptics. 
While carbolic acid requires, in some 
cases, a full week before destroying 
certain micro-organisms, corrosive 
sublimate, for instance, destroys them 
in ten minutes, and even more rapidly 
(in solution of 1 in 1000). Besides, the 
employment of corrosive sublimate, or 
of bromine, costs much less than that 
of carbolic acid. 

Carbonic Acid Oas. — A lar^e com- 
pany has been organized which fur- 
nishes liquid carbonic acid gas in 
strong iron flasks, for the manufacture 
of carbonated waters, also for refrige- 
rating or chilling purposes )n technical 
works, or for facilitating the crystal- 
lization of refractory substances in 
chemical works. 

Caroba Leaves, from Jacaranda to- 
mentosa, are highly recommended as 
a diuretic and sudorific ; also as tonic. 
They have long been used in Brazil, 
and are held in the same repute there 
as sarsaparilla in many other coun- 
tries. 

Cocaine has been found to dilate 
the pupil of the eye like atropine, and 
has Deen employed for this purpose, 
but very sparingly. It is not likely to 
displace atropine — particularly as it 
costs ten times as much — unless it 
should be foimd to possess other unex- 
pected advantages. 

Codeine has risen 50 per cent in 
price since the end of last summer, and 
the demand has been so brisk that 
orders could only be filled in the order 
in which they were received. 

Collodion, — ^The introduction of bro- 
mated gelatin plates in photography 
have greatly oiminished the use of 
collodion. Gelatinized collodion, how- 
ever, for the instantaneous preparation 
of hquid collodion by the addition of 
ether, has been in considerable de- 
mand for America. 

Cotton Plant Leaves,— The leaves of 
Oossypium barbadense have been in 
some aemand, but Oehe & Co. are not 
aware for what purpose. Possibly as 
a substitute for cotton-root bark. 

Curare and Curarine, — In view of 
the repeated complaints regarding the 
unreliabilitv of curare, Gtehe & Co. re- 
commend the employment of the alka- 
loid, particularly the sulphate. 

Ergotinine, prepared after Tanret, 
appears to become established as the 
most reliable preparation of ergot for 
hypodermic use (compare New Rem., 
1883, p. 343) . It has been used in doses 
of 0.0002 Gm. (jriJ grain) to 0.0007 Gm. 
(Vff grain), corresponding to 0.2 to 0.7 
gm. of the solution sold by G^he & Co. , 
with very good success in various 
forms of neurosis and some cases of 
incontinence of urine. 

The peculiar septic substance discov- 
ered in ergot by Dr. Kobert, of Strass- 
burg — s^nacelic acid — coiild not be 
prepared in a pure state, owing to its 
readiness to decompose. But during 
the manufacture of ergotinine, a resin- 
ous by-product was obtained (probably 
derived from the decomposition of 
sphacelic acid), which was found 
highly poisonous. 

Ficus DoHaria.—ThQ juice of [the 
fruit of] Ficus doliaria or Ficus gemel- 



laria, is offered in London for sale. 
According to a report of Dr. Moncows 
(Lancet, 1882, p. 78), it has been found 
valuable in treating a peculiar form of 
anaemia occurring m Brazil. It is said 
to contain an active principle, dolia- 
rine, having also drastic and anthel- 
mintic properties. 

(To be contiDued.) 

Cure for Nitrio-Aoid Bums. 

Some weeks ago, in experimenting 
with ** brown fuming nitric acid,"! 
happened to splash a portion of this 
powerfully corrosive hquid upon the 
skin of my face. The pain caused, I 
need hardlj say, was very acute, and 
in a few nnnutes an enormous blister 
arose upon the part affected. Copious 
application of cold water, then of such 
powerful bases as ammonia, potash, 
and hme in water had no perceptible 
effect upon it, except, perhaps, to in- 
crease the violence of the inflamma- 
tion. After a few minutes, however, 
I luckily bethought me to try the effect 
of a dilute solution of sulphurous acid, 
of which I had a good supply made but 
a short time previously. Assuming 
that the action of the strong nitric 
acid was an intensifled process of oxi- 
dation, I cast about for a reducing 
agent which might safely be trusted to 
be innoxious, even if it did not afford 
much relief. The effect of its applica- 
tion was astounding. In a very few 
minutes, the blister was reducea ; the 
oxidizing process of the strong acid was 
completely arrested, without having 
reacned tne roots of the hairs on the 
face; the painful irritation was com- 
pletely removed, and in an incredibly 
short space of time the wound healedf. 

I do not write to suggest a repetition 
of such' a painful, though interesting 
experiment, but to record the results 
my experience for the benefit of others. 
— A. iRvma, in Chem, News, 



Condensed Mares' Milk. 

A FmM has lately been established 
under the name of Carrick's Russian 
Condensed Mares* Milk Company, for 
the purpose of preparing this new die- 
tary (or medicinal) product. It pos- 
sesses a large number of mares, spe- 
cially kept for the purpose of yielding 
milk, in the plains about fifty miles 
from Orenburg (Hussia), upon Asiatic 
territory. The factory is also situated 
there. 

According to P. Veith, the contents 
of two cans of this condensed milk, 
prepared in the summer of 1883, con- 
sisted of a very thick viscid mass of 
almost' pure color, agreeable odor, and 
pure, somewhat noney-iike taste. It 
was easily and almost completely sol- 
uble in water to a pure white hquid. 
A few small undissolved fiakes evi- 
dently consist of coagulated albumen. 
Solutions prepared iq the proportion of 
one to seven showed specific gravities 
varying from 1.033 to 1.036. The ana- 
lysis of two samples gave the follow- 
ing results : 

• Water 26.73 24.04 

Solids 73.27 75.96 

Fat 4.77 6.20 

Protein 13.69 12.17 

Sugar 63.07 66.81 

aS 1.74 1.78 

— MUchzeitung and Dingl. Pol, Joum. 
[It is possible that the substitution 
of this for cow's milk will be of value 
to those who wish to make kumyss.— 
Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Ichthyol. 

This substance, of which we gave an 
account in our laat volume (New. 
Rem., 1883, p. 197), is reported by Bau- 
mann Sc Schotten to be the sodium 
salt of an acid^ for which the formula 
Na«C««H«tSaOt IS given provisionally.— 
Chem, CentraXbL 
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The Color of Water. 

The following abstract from a paper 
on this subject by W. Spring (in Bie- 
derm. Centr.j 1883, 289) will be of in- 
terest. 

Fresh distilled water in tubes 5 me- 
ters X 4 cm. appears of a sky-blue color, 
which, however, changes after a few 
hours to a pale screen ; but if 0.0001 of 
mercuric cnloriae is added to the ori- 
ginal water, no change occurs ; if it 
be added to the ^reen water, a blue- 
green tint is obtained, but never the 
original color ; it is therefore concluded 
that the chan^ from blue to green is 
effected by minute orKanisms. Abeam 
of light sent throuen the colimin of 
water is invisible (laterally ?), conse- 
quently the color is natural to the water 
and not to reflection from minute 
particles. Amyl and ethyl alcohol and 
acetic acid are colorless. Pure blue 
water treated with lime and then with 
carbonic cmhydride appeared at first 
black, chanxing to brown, yellow, and 
green : similar results were obtained 
with DMyta-water containing free 
silicic acia and sodium silicate. The 
final conclusions drawn are : — ^light 
does not pass through a thick layer of 
water containing solids in suspension ; 
the yellow color is due to suspended 
matter, or to that matter forming a 
saturated solution ; as carbonates are 
deposited, the color approaches more 
nearly to blue. In natural blue waters, 
calcium and ma^esium carbonates, 
silica and alumma are in solution ; 
whilst in the green they are partly im- 
dissolved through a deficiency in the 
carbonic anhydride. In the Blue Bhine 
we have 786 CaCO. and 79.6 C.0« and 
76 COi.— tTbum. Chem, Soc. 

Test for Nitric Aoid in Water. 

Aocx>RDiNG to Williams, a strip of 
zinc which has been coated with copper 
by being placed into a three-per-cent so- 
lution oi sulphate of copper is im- 
mersed into the hquid to be tested. 
Any nitric acid present is thereby con- 
verted into ammonia, which is precipi- 
tated by mercuric cnloride as amiao- 
chloride of mercury (white precipitate). 
If the water to be tested contains 
ammonia besides, the latter is deter- 
mined by a separate assay, and deduct- 
ed from the other. 

About Doses. 

In a paper by Dr. J. B. Roberts, of 
Philadelphia, entitled ** Seven Com- 
mon Surgical FoUies " (The Polyclinic), 
the writer says : 

The dose folly is the last topic I shall 
discuss with you this evening. I 
should, perhaps, term it the amatl dose 
folly, tor I refer to the practice of ad- 
ministering insufficient doses of medi- 
cines. The fault pertains, of course, 
to medical as well as to surgical prac- 
tice. Nearly every year of my profes- 
sional life leads me to increase the dose 
of some one or other of the articles 
that I am accustomed to use. Of what 
use is a sixteenth or an eighth of a 
grain of morphia to a man with severe 
pain ? Give mm a quarter of a grain 
or even a hcdf , repeated, if necessary, 
and he will soon oe comfortable ana 
thankful. Perhaps he will also pay 
his bill. The meoical requirements of 
to-day are drugs and doses with in- 
herent power. Tou can't lift a block 
of granite with a weak crowbar; 
neither can you cure agony with a de- 
biUtated dose of anodyne. So it is with 
all other remedies. If any medication 
at aU is required, give that which will 
do the work, and do it promptly. A 
few large doses will dispel the symp- 
toms and cure the patient, when 
months of nonsensical drugging with 
emasculated remedies will bnng[ noth- 
ing but discredit to the practitioner 
and obloquy to medical science. I 
have spoken of morphia as a type, but 
the same remarks hold good concern- 



ing quiniiL atropia, strychnia, digitalis, 
iodide and bromide of potassium, mer- 
cury, pilocarpine, and, mdeed, of all our 
remeoies. Use the aJkaloids or active 
principles in every case. Then you 
will know what you are giving, and 
you will soon learn that much larger 
doses are tolerated than is usually 
thought possible. Many physicians 
and surgeons fail to cure, not because 
of faulty diagnosis, not because of in- 
appropriate remedies, but because of 
insufficient dosage. 
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Dr. F. Warner, of Columbus, Ohio, 
in a paper in the Lancet and Clinic oi 
April 26th, areues in favor of small 
doses frequently repeated as giving 
better results than larger doses at 
longer intervals, and mentions the use 
of T^ grain of sulphate of atropine 
every four hours in the night sweating 
of pnthisis as acting better than ^ 
gram given at bed-time. The same is 
likewise true of the remedy when used 
in enuresis. 

Half-teaspoonful doses of tincture of 
aloes, or a corresponding dose of the 
sohd extract, every four hours, will 
better remove ascarides from the rec- 
tum than a single dose or the occa- 
sional use of injections. He also cites 
a case in which y^ grain of sulphate 
of strychnine rapidly cured a case of 
lack ol tone of the bladder sphincter in 
an adult male. 

Percentage of Quinine in Different 
Salts of the Alkaloid. 

AccoRDiNO to Tanret, the salts of 
quinine in common use contain the fol- 
lowing proportions of the alkaloid : 

Per cent. 

Acetate 87.34 

Hydrate (quinine precipi- 
tated and dried) 85.70 

Basic chlorhydrate 81.60 

Lactate 78.26 

Basic bromhydrate 76.60 

Valerianate 76.05 

Basic sulphate (the ordi- 
nary sulphate) 74.30 

Sulpho-vinate 72.00 

Neutral bromhydrate .... 60. 00 
Neutral sulphate (or acid 

sulphate) 57.24 

Tannate 20.60 

— Detroit Lancet, 

Method of Preserving Qlyoerite of 

Gelatin. 

Mr. a. Bergholz states that he has 
employed for more than six years a 
method for preparing glycerite of gela- 
tin without the addition of cmtiseptics 
such as /^-naphthol or salicylic acid. 

Since the compound is now employed 
in surgical and dermatological prac- 
tice, it may be of interest to learn his 
method. 

A weighed quantity of gelatin is 
well washed witn cold water to remove 
adhering sand or dust. It is then soaked 
in cold water during a few hours, and 
finally weighed, in order to ascertain 
how much water it has absorbed. Or- 
dinarily a good jelly is obtained if one 
part of gelatin has absorbed two parts 
of water. The softened gelatin is put 
into a capsule, which is warmed upon 
a steam or water-bath. When the 
mass is hquid, a mixture of a definite 
quantity of glycerin and alcohol is 
added, and, after thorough mixing, 
the perfectly clear solution is pourea 
into bottles, which should be weU 
stopped. When requiring any of the 
mixture for use, the bottle is put into 
warm water tmtil the jelly is melted, 
and a sufiicient quantity tnen pourea 
out. 

As is well known, gelatin is precipi- 
tated by the direct addition of alcohol, 
but a mixture of glycerin and alcohol 
may be added to gelatin in aU propor- 
tions, and the relative proportions of 
these hquids will depend upon the pur- 
poses for which the jelly is to be used. 
—Pharm, Zeit f. Rusal., 1884, No. 6. 



The Cinchona Barks : Pharmacog- 
nostically Considered. ByFRiEDRiCH 

A. Flubckiqer, Ph.D., Professor in 
the University of Strassburg, Ger- 
many, and Author of * ' Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemistry.'' Translated from the 
original text, with some additional 
notes. By Frederick B. Power, 
Ph.D., Professor of Pharjnacy and 
Materia Medica in the University of 
Wisconsin. With ei^ht lithographic 
plates and one woodcut. Philadel- 
phia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1884: 
pp. 103. 8vo. $1.50. 

Tms work is especially opportune, 
owing to the rapia advances tnat have 
recently heen made in our knowledge 
of the barks yielding quinine and its 
congeners. No one is better fitted to 
write upon the subject than Froi. 
Flueckiger, and the publishers have 
given us a sumptuous translation 
which is a credit to their good taste. 

The Calendar of the PHARsiACErTi- 
CAL Society OF Great Britain. 1884. 
London. Printed for the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain. 
pp. 510. 8vo. l8. Bid. 
This is not only a list of the members, 
associates, and apprentices, but con- 
tains also the laws r^ulating the prac- 
tice of pharmacy in Great Britain, the 
by-laws of the Society, the names of 
the prizemen and scholars, from the 
foundation of the Society, facts rela- 
tive to the benevolent fund, ete.— in 
fact, a complete hand-book oi matters 
connected with the legal aspects of 
pharmacy in the Kingdom. 

Female Htqiene and Feuale Dis- 
eases. By J. K. Shirk, M.D., etc 
Lancaster, Pa. : The Lancaster Pub- 
lishinj^Co., 1884; pp. 107. Sm. 8vo. 
This is intended for tne instruction of 
non-professional persons, and, con- 
sidering tbe difficulty of handling tiie 
subject in a manner adapted to the 
class it is intended to reach, it has 
been done very well. Its teaching are 
conservative and its directions quite as 
clear as could well be expected. 

The Medical Directory or Phila- 
delphia for 1884. Edited by SAJfCTEL 

B. HoppiN, M.D. PhiladeJphia; P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co. ; pp. 205. 8vo. 
$1.50. 

This is a very carefully made and, 
evidently, complete directory to the 
public medical and charitable institu- 
tions, medical societies and colle^, 
dentists, nurses, medical laws, munici- 
pal and government medical services, 
ete., ana gives, moreover, the names 
and addresses of all the n^isteredphy- 
sicians of Philadelphia, arranged ac- 
cording to the sectarian or non-sec- 
tarian nature of their qualifications, 
and in the form of a street list. It is 
handsomely published and in every 
respect one of the best works of its 
kind. 

The Student's Grammar of Latin, hi- 
dispensable in Pharmacy and Medi- 
cal Science. For the First Instruc- 
tion in the Fundamental Rules of 
Latin, with the Correct Roman oi 
Continental Pronunciation. Appen- 
dix containing Miscellaneous Notes. 
By Adolphus F. W. Neynaber, Sr. 
Detroit, 1884 ; pp. 33. 
This is especially adapted for students 
of pharmacy, and gives a great deal oi 
information in condensed form. 
Shakespeare as a Physicun. Com- 
prising Every Word which in Any 
Way Relates to Medicine, Suwry. 
or Obstetrics, Found in the Coniplew 
Works of that Writer, with Cnti- 
cisms and Comparisons of the Same 
with the Medical Thoughts of To-day. 
By J. PoRTMAN Chesney, M.D., i^X" 
Secretary of the Medical Society oi 
Missouri, etc. St. Louis: J- ^• 
Chambers & Co., 1884; pp. 226. 8va 
The author has evidently studied tne 
writings of Shakespeare with grea^ 
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care, and, besideB the quotations from 
his 'works, has added, in the way of 
comment, much that is of interest, 
although the connection is sometimes 
not very apparent. 

EL.KMENTS OF PHARMACY, MATERIA 

Mbdica, and Therapexjtios. By 

W^ILLIAM WfflTLA, M.D. (Q. U. I.), 

Physician to the Belfast Koyal Hos- 
pital, etc. With Lithographs and 
w'oodcuts. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: Henry Renshaw, 1884; pp. 26. 
10«. 6d 
This is one of Renshaw's series of 
manuaJs for medical and pharmaceuti- 
cal students, and is based upon the 
British Pharmacopoeia. It contains, 
however, much information concern- 
ing the nature and uses of many things 
as yet unofiicinal, and is especially 
strong in its practical details. It is. 
as 'weU, a very good book for general 
reference. 

A SHaLBcnoN OP Dialbctio Poems. 

^Written on the Rail and Dedicated 

to the **Army of the Gripsac" by 

Harrt Holland (H. J. Ricnardson), 

who, Aside from the Pleasant Task 

of Trying to Amuse his Associates 

with this Collection of Scraps, has 

the honor to represent Seabury and 

Johnson, Manufacturing Chemists, 

New York and London. Boston: 

Travelers' Publishing Co., 1884; pp. 

105. 

'We have read it and enjoyed it and 

await with pleasant anticipations the 

appearance of more of the same sort. 

The Medical Annual and Practi- 
tioner's Index. A Yearly Record 
of Useful Information on Subjects 
Relating to the Medical Profession. 
London : Henry Kimpton ; Ne wYork : 
Putnam & Co. 1883-4 ; pp. 305. Sm. 
8vo. 
Tffls is the production of Percy R. 
Wilde, M.D., and contains a great va- 
riety of information hkely to be useful 
to a {)hysiciaiL and of a nature to 
make it a userul work for his table. 
**The Year's Work" relates chiefly to 
some of the advances in therapeutics. 
The "Index of Journals Referred to " 
would be better if it gave the address 
of the publisher and price of subscrip- 
tion. The ** Health Resorts" are Eu- 
ropean. The •* Sanitary Memoranda " 
are eood. ** Medical Education" is 
calcmated to be of service to many 
British students, and the sections re- 
lating to Hospitals and devoted to a 
Medical Gazetteer are of local interest. 
There are many tables and items of 
information, which are of general ap- 
pUcation, however, and the oook must 
supply a want. 

Grundriss DER Pharmakognosie. Yon 
F. A. Flueckiger. 8vo. Berlin : R. 
Gaertner's Verlagsbuchhandlung 
(Hermann Hey f elder). 1884. 
This ** Outline of Pharmacognosy" 
from the i>en of the most competent 
authority is chiefly intended for be- 
ginners, but may also be profitably 
consulted by all who desire to put 
themselves '* au fait " regarding all es- 
sential and important physical and 
chemical characteristics of tne officinal 
and most commonly used unofficinal 
drugs, without havine to search in a 
more detailed work. While the larger 
work on the same subject, by Prof. 
Flticki^r, arranges the drugs in classes 
according to their similarity as druqs^ 
this smaUer work treats of them in tne 
order of the natural families, which 
Prof. F. finds also more convenient in 
teaching and lecturing on the subject 
than the other. The animal drugs, 
which are excluded in the larger work, 
are added in the present. 

In view of the large extent of the 
field and the great number of facts to 
be considered, the text is as full and 
complete as could be expected. 

The author has accomplished a diffi- 
cult task in selecting from the immense 
number of facts to be considered, those 
which are of paramount weight and 
importance, hi doing so he has been 



uniformly successful. We can recom- 
mend the work to all students of phar- 
macy or medicine able to read German 
and have no doubt that it would be 
highly appreciated in an Ekiglish garb. 

WuRTz's Elements of Chemistry. By 
Adolph Wurtz (Senator), etc. Sec- 
ond American Edition. Translated 
and edited, with the Approbation of 
the Author . . . by Wm. H. Greene, 
M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the 
Central Hi^h School. Philadelplua, 
Memb. of tne Am. Pnilosoph. Soc., 
of the (IJhem. Soc. of Paris and Ber- 
lin, etc. (132 ill.). 8vo. London 
and Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& CUo. 1884. 
In noticing the first edition of Wurtz's 
chemistry (New Rem., 1879, 247), we 
already drew attention to various dis- 
tinguishing features of this text-book 
of chemistry. The issue of a second 
edition, in these days of innumerable 
''chemistries," is a sure sign that the 
work is appreciated and used in prac- 
tice. Unfortunately the illustrious 
author has been caUed away from our 
midst quite recently, and the pen which 
wrote the original is now still; never- 
theless, we are quite sure that, like 
many other of Wurtz's works, this 
text-Dook, so ably edited by Dr. 
Greene, will hve long and exert its 
proper measure of influence upon the 
teaming generation. 
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QUERIES & AJ^"SWERS. 

Queries for which answers are desired, 
must oe received by the 5th of the 
monthy and must %n every case he 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, Unlessspedal instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query, the initials of the corresponr 
dent wiU he quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

When asking for information respect- 
ing an unusual or proprietary comr 
pound, always accompany the query 
with all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when it 
can conveniently he done^ send a 
specimen of the label. 

No. 1,284.--Albiiminate of Iron (J. 
S.). 

In our volume for 1880 (New Rem., 
1880, p. 210) we gave an abstract of a 
paper by Professor C. Lewis Diehl, 
together with a working formula, 
which we repeat here. 

Ten troy ounces of white of e^ are 
diluted to 20 fluidounces with distilled 
water, a solution of 125 minims of solu- 
tion of chloride of iron, U. S. Ph., in 
10 fl. oz. of water is added, and the so- 
lution filtered. To the filtrate are 
added 10 fi. oz. of a saturated solution 
of common salt, the precipitate which 
is produced collected on wetted muslin, 
washed with a dilute solution of com- 
mon salt (1 volume of saturated solu- 
tion of NaCJL, and 3 volumes of water), 
drained, powerfully expressed and 
dried. The resulting product, dry al- 
buminate of iron, amounts to a little 
over 12 per cent of the white of Qgg 
used, on an average. 

A recent formula published by Mr. 
O. Schlickum is as follows: 

Fresh white of eg^. . 100 parts. 
Solution of chloride 
of iron, Germ. Ph. 6 ** 

(Equivalent to 

Solution of chloride 

of iron, U. S. P. . . 3.83 " ) 
Water 100 ** 

Dilute the white of ef^f^ with the wa- 
ter, allow to settle, pour off and strain 
thehquid portion, and add the solution 
of chloride of iron. Shake the mixture 
thoroughly and warm it gently until it 
has become clear. Then evaporate it 
at a temperature not exceeding 40"" C. 
to a syrupy consistence, spread it in a 
thin layer upon plates of porcelain or 



flass, and dry it completely at a gentle 
eat. 

The product is in form of yellow 
scales, or a yellow, dry powder, which 
keeps unaltered even when exposed to 
air, and yields a turbid, yellowish so- 
lution with hot water. 

It contains nearly 4 per cent of iron. 

Mr. Schlickum adds the following 
comments: 

The ferric chloride forms with the 
white of efs!g a coagulum which is 
easily dissolved by hot water. If both 
substances are used in the above- 
named proportion, neither of them 
will be in excess. If an excess of ferric 
chloride \b used, the product is soluble 
to a clearer liquid. Tne object of dilut- 
ing the white of egg with water is, to 
aid in removing the cell membranes; 
the latter remain behind on the 
strainer. 

The yield of product is 13 to 14 parts. 

Schhckum assigns to it the proble- 
matical formula: 

(CT.Hn.NiiO«)«.Fe.Oi 

Hirsch (in Supplem. zur zweiten 
Ausg. der Pharm. Gterm.) gives the 
following process : 

Mix 10 parts of white of egg with 40 
parts of water, and strain. Snake the 
strained liquid first with 30 parts of a 
saturated solution of chloride of sodi- 
um, cmd afterwards with a mixture of 
9 parts of solution of chloride of iron 
(Germ. Pharm., spec. gr. 1.281). Set 
the mixture aside for twelve hours, in 
a cold and dark place; then add 300 
parts more of water, shake again ener- 
getically, allow to settle, collect the 
precipitate upon linen, wash it with 
water, press, and dry. 

Hager prepares it m a similar man- 
ner, but adds to the still moist product 
such a proportion of sugar that the 
dry preparation contains about 1 part 
of albuminate of iron and 9 parts of 
sugar. 

No. 1,285.— Preparation of Cantha- 
ridin (W. A. S. A: Qo,), 

The following is one of the methods 
by which the active principle of can- 
tharides may be extracted : 

Coarsely powdered cantharidee are 
extracted in a percolator, by means of 
chloroform; the chloroform is distilled 
off on the water-bath^ and the residue 
repeatedly treated with disulphide of 
carbon, for the purpose of removicyg 
the adhering green oil. The residue is 
then dissolvecL in alcohol treated with 
a tittle animal charcoal, the solution 
filtered and evaporated to dryness in 
a retort. The residue is dissolved in 
the smallest possible quantity of chlo- 
roform, with the aid of a very gentle 
heat, and the solution allowed to eva- 
porate spontaneously, so cus to crystal- 
lize. 

Yield, up to 0.6 per cent. 

Properties. Cantharidin has the 
composition Ci»HitO« (mol. w. 196). It 
appears in form of colorless and odor- 
less neutral, shining, rhombic lamal- 
l8B, which melt at 210'' C, and when 
further heated, sublime in form of fine, 
white needles. It stightly volatilizes 
already with the vapor of water. It 
is soluble in about 3,330 parts ofalcohol 
(spMBC. gr. 0.820), in 1,660 parts of disul- 
phide of carbon, in 900 parts of ether, 
m 500 parts of benzin, and in 83 parts 
of chloroform. In water it \b almost 
insoluble^ more readily soluble in ^- 
cial acetic acid, acetone, acetic ether, 
fatty and ethereal oils, and particular- 
ly in formic acid. When heated witii 
potash, soda, or ammom'a, it takes up 
water and is converted into cantharidic 
acid, which forms easily soluble salts 
with bases, from which the canthari- 
din a^ain separates on the addition of 
an acid. 

The vesicating power of cantharidin 
is from 200 to 250 times greater them 
that of cantharides. 

A practical way of applying it is in 
form of collodium, which latter dis- 
solves it without difficulty. Gr, a small 
quantity may be intimately triturated 
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with oil, and afterwards combined 
with some plaster. 

No. 1,286.— Kairine (Several inquir- 
era). 

In addition to what we have previ- 
ously published on this new febrifuge 
(see our March number, page 54, 
where reference is also made to previ- 
ous articles), the following description 
and requirements of purity, whicn are 
given by Dr. Hirsch m his Supplement 
zuB 2ten Ausg. der Pharmacopoea 
G(erm. will be found of especial inter- 
est. 

Katrine, 

C,.H,.ON.HCa = C.H. (OH) (N.'CH.), 

Ha = 213.5 

Kairine, which has of late rapidly 
acquired a reputation as an antipyret- 
ic, Is, chemically speaking, the hydro- 
chlorate of ethyl-hydro-oxy-ouinoline 
[or -chinohne]. it is prepared oy treat- 
mg quinoline (Itself prepared bv heat- 
ing a mixture of aniline nitrooenzol, 
glycerin, and sulphuric acid) with 
fuming sulphuric acid, wherebv it is 
converted mto quinotine-etAlphO'acid 
C»Ht(SOaH)N. This substance is fus- 
ed with soda and converted into 
oxy-quinoline C»Hf(OH)N. By treat- 
ment with hydrc^n in a nascent 
state, the latter ti^es up four atoms 
of hydrogen, and is converted into 
hydro-oxy-quinoline, C»H. ( OH) (NH) . 
Next, the nvdrogen of the NH-group 
is replaced by ethyl, CtHt, whicn pro- 
duces ethyl-hydrxhoxy-Quinoline^ C»Hf- 
(OH)(N.(J,H.), and this is finally con- 
verted into a hydrochlorate. The 
resulting salt has been named, for short, 
kairine. 

Kairine forms colorless and odorless, 
small, rather thick prisms of a saline, 
then pungent, camphoraceous ana 
cooling taste, which persists for a long 
time. It IB soluble in cold and warm 
water, less soluble in alcohol; never- 
theless the concentrated aqueous solu- 
tion is not rendered cloudy by the ad- 
dition of alcohol nor by the suosequent 
addition of ether. The solution be- 
comes gradually oxidized and colored 
on exposure to air; hence kairine 
should only be dispensed in a dry form, 
either in powder or in wafer-capsules. 
If it must be given in solution, it 
should, at all events, be dissolved in 
water or in wine only just before it is 
taken. When cautiously heated, kai- 
rine volatilizes sometimes with decrep- 
itation, already before it melts; at a 
slightly elevated temperature it melts, 
turns brownish, gives ofF inflammable 
vapors, and leaves behind an easily 
combustible ash. The vapors have a 
faintlv aromatic odor, and affect nei- 
ther the eyes nor the air-passages. 

Carbonate of sodium produces, in 
the aqueous solution of kairine, a co- 
pious white precipitate of ethyl-hydro- 
oxy-quinoline, which cakes together, 
on shaking, to cheesv flakes, rendering 
the liquid clear. Tnese flakes, when 
warmed, melt to small, clear, colorless 
drops, which shortly afterwards 
change into s*nall crystals, melting at 
74°-75° C, and acquiring^a Drown color 
on exposure to air. With nitrate of 
silver, kairine yields an immediate 
precipitate of chloride of silver, be- 
coming black after a short time. To- 
wards hydrosulphuric acid and sul- 
phide of ammonium it is indifferent. 
Ferric chloride colors its solution 
orownish-red. In the solution, acidu- 
lated with sulphuric acid, ferrocyfitnide 
of potassium produces a crystalline 
precipitate, soluble in much water. 
The neutral solution of kairine is col- 
ored yellow by bichromate of potas- 
sium, this color afterwards changing 
to brown, dirty-green, and afterwards 
bluish-violet. 

The acidulated solution of kairine is 
colored blood-red upon the addition of 
nitrite of potassium, but no immedi- 
ate precipitate is produced. If^ how- 
ever, any traces of nydro-oxy-qmnoline 
are still present in it, an immediate 
precipitate is produced by the nitrite. 



Kairine may be contaminated by a 
poisonous ammonium base having the 
composition C.H.(OH)[N(CtH.).a], 
which may be detected by precipitat- 
ing the aqueous solution with soda, 
filtering, shaking the filtrate witn 
ether (to remove any remaining traces 
of ethyl-hydro-oxy-quinoline), concen- 
trating the aqueous liquid by evapo- 
ration, and treating with diluted 
sulphuric add and ferrocyanide of 
potassium, whereby a white precipi- 
tate is produced if the above poison- 
ous base is present. 

No. 1,287. —"Capuchin" liquor 

(M. S.). 

A preparation of this kind is known 
in Europe. It is a sort of ** Bitters," 
and is said to be prepared according 
to the following formula: 

Celery root, fresh lOi oz. 

Orange peel, bitter. . . 9 ** 

Lemon peel, fresh 9 *' 

Ctonamon, ground... 7 *' 

Staranise, '' ... 2i ** 

Caraway, ** ... 2J ** 

Galangal, '* ... 2i ** 

Nutmeg, *' ... 2i *' 

Cubebs, ** ... 1 ** 

Cardamom, *' ... 1 *' 

Calamus, " ... 1 " 

Alcohol, 60;^ 6 gall. 

Mix and distil off 18 quarts (which 
will contain about 72^ of alcohol). To 
the distillate add 

Water 4J qts. 

Syrup 131 " 

CJolor it light-brown with caramel. 

No. 1,288.— -Marine Glue, Iiiquid or 
Solid (M. J. & S.). 

** Liquid Marine Glue" is a com- 
pound prepared by digesting 1 part of 
finely cut caoutchouc, during about 
10 to 14 days, with 10 parts of oil of 
turpentine at a very gentle heat, and 
under frequent agitation. 

This hquid is used for rendering 
wood, ropes, tissues, etc., water-proof, 
byapplymg one or more coats. 

Wnat is usually known as '* Marine 
Glue, " without the distinction * * liquid " 
or *' solid," is prepared by proceeding 
exactly as stated above, and then, 
adding to the solution 2 parts of shel- 
lac, or better, of asphalt (for every 
1 part of caoutchouc employed). The 
mixture is heated in an iron pot until 
it has become completely homogene- 
ous, and does not give off volatile va- 
pors. During the heating the mass 
must be carefuly stirred, and the tem- 
perature should not be allowed to ex- 
ceed 140° C. (284° F. ). It is then poured 
out into capsules. For use, one of the 
latter is heated on a water-bath until 
the contents are melted, when it is 
transferred to a sand-bath, and cauti- 
ously heated to near 140° C. The 
edges to be cemented together must 
be warmed, coated with a thin layer 
of the marine glue, and then firmly 
stuck together. 

No. 1,289.— Stamping Ink (Utilis). 
A good ink for rubber stamps may 
be prepared thus : 

Solid Aniline color 16 parts. 

Boiling, distill, water. 80 ** 

Glycerin 7 ** 

Syrup 3 " 

Dissolve the proper anihne color in 
the boiling water and add the other in- 
gredients. 

It is usual to select either black, blue, 
or violet, or red aniline colors. Any 
dealer in colors will know what kinds 
are suitable. They must be water- 
soluble, of course. Nigrosine, methyl- 
blue, Hoffmann's violet, methyl-violet, 
and eosine are probably the best for 
general use. 

A good stamping ink should not dry 
quickly upon the pad, but on the other 
hand, should dry rapidly when applied 
by the stamp to paper. 

No. 1.290. — Oil of HyoBcyamus 
(Nashville). 
Several European pharmacopoeias, 



as for instance the German, contain 
formulae for the preparation of this 
oil, which is nothing else but a solu- 
tion of chlorophyll and other constitu- 
ents of the fresh plant (including some 
of its active prmciple) in olive oil. 
These preparations are very old. The 
formutst is as follows: 

Oleum Hyoscyami. 

(or Oleum Hyoscyami coctum). 

Hyoscyamus, cut, four parts 4 

Alcohol, three parts 3 

Macerate a few hours; then add 

Olive Oil, forty parts 40 

and digest, on a steam-bath, stirring 
occasionally, until the alcohol is evap- 
orated. Finally express and strain. 

The product should have a brownish 
green color. 

No. 1,291.— Soothing Syrup (** Al- 
oes"). 

Some years ago. Dr. Ha ge r pub- 
lished an analysis of Mrs. winslow's 
Soothing Syrup, according to which it 
contained : 

Syrup 8 parts. 

Tmcture of fennel 1 part. 

The latter is prepared, according to 
Dr. Hager, by extracting ten parts of 
freshly-ground fennel with sixty parts 
of ninety per cent alcohol, and the ad- 
dition of one part of oil of fennel. 

Whether tne sample Dr. Hager 
anal^rzed was specially ** prepared" 
for him, we cannot say. At all events, 
others have reported that the prepara- 
tion contains morphine (about one 
grain to the ounce) or opium in some 
form. Others, again, have found it 
absent. We have never analyzed it 
ourselves. 

The Editor has, however, been in- 
formed by one who is intimately ac- 
quainted with the proprietor and manu- 
facturer of ** Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup," that he has repeatedly been 
assured by Mr. dhirtis that morphine 
has never entered into its composition. 
There is quite as much probability that 
the specimens found to contain mor- 
phine were fraudulent, as that the salt 
IS introduced by the rightful owners 
of this article. 

No. 1,292. — Distinction between 
Blue Coloring Matters (M.). 

This correspondent desires to know 
how he may distinguish between wash- 
blue made from indigo and that made 
from Prussian blue; also between the 
different kinds of blue ink ; or between 
the different blue coloring matters in 
general. 

A short, practical method is that 
proposed by BoUey and supplemented 
oy Gawalovski. In the following 
scheme, the behaviour of each color- 
ing matter towards 1, hydrochloric 
acid (HCl): 2, caustic soda (NaHO), 
and 3, red neat is recorded. Only the 
more common blue coloring matters 
are noticed. 
Aniline blue. 

1. (HCJl.) Unchanged in dilute acid; 
in concentrated acid greenish-blue, re- 
suming ite original tint when diluted. 

2. (NaHO.) ^comes violet to flesh- 
colored, depending on the original 
tint. 

3. (Heat.) Only trifling ash. 

4. Chloride of lime destroys color 
graduall V ; permanganate of pot€U3sium 
and sulphuric acid decolorize. 

Blue Ink. 

Evaporate, and treat residue as stat- 
ed under the several colors. 
Indigo. 

1. (HCl.) Unaltered when touched 
with the acid. 

2. (NaHO.) Yellowish-brown; turned 
blue again by acids. 

3. (Heat.) Lieaves much ash. 

4. Nitric acid decolorizes it. It is 
soluble in water. 

Litmus and other Lichen-blues. 

1. (HCJl.) Turns red; is partly dis- 
solved. 

2. (NaHO.) Unchanged, or turning 
rather more intensely blue. 

3. (Heat.) Destroys the color. But 
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as the coloring matter is usually fixed 
upon a very large proportion of gyp- 
sum, till the latter remains as ash. 

4. Soluble in water; less so than in- 
digo. 
Ultramarine, 

1. (HCl.) Destroyed, with evolution 
of hydrosulphuric acid gas. 

2. (NaHO.) remains unchanged. 

3. (Heat.) Color disappears; most of 
tlie substance remains as ash. 
Wash-Bine, 

Gvaporate and treat residue as stated 
under the several colors. 

No ~1,293.— Stoughton Bitters 

("Scruple"). 

^We select the following from our 

files, as it appears to nave more 

proba.hility in its favor than the 

others: 

Gentian 3 oz. 

Serpentaria 2 *' 

Oiunge Peel, bitter 2 ** 

Calamus i ** 

Cardamom i ** 

KedSaimders 1 " 

Alcohol q. s. 

Reduce the sohds to a moderately 
fine powder, moisten them with a 
mixture made from 2 volumes of alco- 
hol and 6 volumes of water, pack in a 
X>ercolator, and percolate unm 1 gallon 
of liquid is obtamed. 

According to some, the red saunders 
is omittedj and the percolate colored 
ivith carmme coloring and caramel. 

No. 1,294.— Chlorodyne (Ana). 

There are perhaps thirty or forty 
formulae published, all of which pre- 
tend to pixxiuce a compound similar to 
the original. Tet many of them ap- 
yarently are far from the intended ob- 
ject. When we were engaged in the 
preliminary revision of the U. S. Phar- 
macopoeia, we obtained a compilation 
of allknown published formulse, and 
arrived at the conclusion that the for- 
mula which comes nearest to the origi- 
nal is probably that of Squire. But 
even this contained some incongrui- 
ties, as. for instance, powdered ex- 
tract 01 licorice which is not wholly 
soluble in the liquids; hence, we re- 
conmiended a shght change, and pro- 
posed the f ollowiii^ formula (in Report 
on the Revision of the U. S, Ph,, New 
York, 1880, page 82) : 

Parts 

Hydrochlorate of Mor- 
phine 1 

Ou of Peppermint 2 

Stronger Ether 40 

Alcohol (0.820) 48 

Molasses 80 

Diluted Hydrocyanic acid 114 
Fluid Extract of Lico- 
rice 150 

Purified Chloroform 330 

Simple Syrup 1,236 

Total 2,000 

The resulting product, however, dif- 
fers materially, both in appearance 
and taste, from the original. Yet it 
possesses the merit of being made 
after a known formula. 

Dr. J. H. Gilman, of Lowell, Mass., 
some years ago, proposed the follow- 
ing, in which the ingredients form a 
perfect solution, and which can be di- 
luted with 10 parts of water without 
separation: 

Chloroform 2 fl.oz. 

Ether, stronger i ** 

Alcohol (0.820) 8 " 

Oil of Peppermint. . 24 min. 

Tincture of Capsi- 
cum 6 fi.dr. 

Tincture of Card. 

Co 2 fl.oz. 

Fluid Extract of 

Licorice 2 ** 

Diluted Hydrocya- 
nic Acid 1 ** 

Glycerin 16 ** 

Sulphate of Mor- 

pikine 40 grains 



Mix in the order quoted, and shake 
until dissolved. 

New Formula, 

Some experiments latel^rmade by us 
have led us to the following formula, 
which we believe comes closer to the 
original than any other: 

Parts 

Hydrochlorate of Mor- 

Wphine 2 

ater 60 

Tincture of Peppermint . . 1 

Tincture of Capsicum 1 

Ether 2 

Chloroform 10 

Dilut. Hydrocyanic Acid 114 

Fluid Extr't of Licorice 30 

Molasses 1,790 

Total 2,000 

No. 1,295.— Proof Spirit (F. F.). 

** Proof spirit " is so called from a pe- 
culiar crude method by which the 
stren^h of alcohol was formerly deter- 
mined by the British excise officers. 
A certain amoimt of the alcohol or 
spirit was poured on a definite quan- 
tity of gun^wder, and a light was 
then applied. If the spirit was above 
a certain strength ('* proof "X the gun- 
powder ultimately ignited; hire if 
weaker, the gun-powder was too much 
wetted by the water mixed with the 
spirit, and the latter was then said to 
be "imder proof." 

According to an Act of Parliament, 
proof spirit is at present defined, in 
Great Britain and all itft dependencies, 
to be a liynd of such densitv that '^ at 
51° F. thirteen volumes shall have the 
same weight as twelve volumes of 
water at the same temperature." The 
"proof-spirit" corresponding to this 
requirement has a specific gravity of 
0.91984 at 15.6** C. (60^ F.), and contains 
49.24 per cent by weight of alcohol and 
50.76 of water. Any spirits weaker 
than the above are said to be '^imder 
proof " or ** below proof " [U. P.], either 
by so many degrees or by so much 
per cent. 

Pure water is 100 degrees under 
proof ; proof spirit is d^rees. Hence 
a spirit which is 30 degrees (or 30 per 
cent) imder proof contains, in 100 vol- 
umes, 70 volumes of proof spirit and 30 
volumes of water. 

Spirits which are "over proof "are 
described in a different manner, name- 
ly, according to the number of volumes 
or measures of proof spirit which 100 
volumes or measures of it would yield 
when diluted with water. For in- 
stance, spirit of 50° " O. P." is alcohol 
of such a strength that 100 measures 
at 60" F., when diluted with water to 
150 measures, would produce proof 
spirit. Absolute alcohol is, therofore 
75i° O. P., and contains "175^" 
of proof spirit; since 100 volumes of it 
diluted with water yield 17^ volumes 
of "proof spirit." 

In the United States, the term 
" proof spirit " has a somewhat differ- 
ent sigmfication. According to law, 
" prooi spirit shall be held and taken 
to be that alcohotic liquid which con- 
tains one-half its volume of alcohol 
of a specific gravity of seven thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-nine ten thou- 
sandths (0.7939) at sixty degrees Fah- 
renheit," referred to water at its 
maximum density. Therefore, proof 
spirit has, at 60"* F., a specific gravity 
of 0.93353, 100 parts by volume con- 
taining 50 parts of absolute alcohol (by 
volume) and 53.71 parts of water. [The 
apparent excess in volume of the water 
is due to the fact that the mixture 
shrinks, and will then form exactly 100 
volumes.! 

Now, the hydrometers used by gov- 
ernment are so graduated as to indi- 
cate the number of parts by measure 
or number of volumes of proof spirit 
contained in 100 volumes of the spirit 
tested, at the temperature of 60 F. 
That is, in pure water, the hydrometer 
will staiid at degrees, in absolute al- 
cohol at 200 degrees, and, in proof 



spirit at 100 degrees. Absolute alcohol 
is, therefore^ 100 degrees over or above 
proof; a spirit of 10 degrees (or per 
cent) over proof, or as it is more com- 
monl^r called, one of * * 110 proof " would 
contfiun 55 per cent by volume of abso- 
lute alcohol 

If you inspect the alcohol tables of 
the U. S. Ph. of 1880, you will notice 
that "proo/ spirit "is there interpreted 
as spint of a spec. gr. "0.9198.'*^ at 60 
F. Since the Committee of Kevision 
decided to insert Hehner's Tables, 
which were the most detailed ones 
available at that time, it seemed best 
to copy them exactly, even though the 
British value for "proof spirit " snould 
be given in it. Nevertheless, a note 
should have been added, drawing at- 
tention to this. According to Hehner's 
table, calculated mainly upon that of 
Fownes, the proof spint of the U. S.. 
defined as having the spec. grav. 
0.93353, would contain 50.58 per cent 
by volume of absolute alcohol; or, to 
state it differently, proof spirit of the 
U. S. (containing 50 per cent by vol- 
ume of absolute alcohol), would have 
a spec, gr., according to Hehner^s 
tables, of 0.93462, neither of which tal- 
lies with the requirements of « the U. 
S. law. This was the reason why the 
value for the U. S. "proof spirit" was 
not indicated in the table. 

No. 1,296.— SodarMint (F. F.). 

Thisx>opular remedy for dyspepsia 
or heartburn is usually prepared by 
dissolving 

Bicaroonate of sodium. 1 oz. 

in Peppermint water Ipint, 

and filtering. 

No. 1,297.— Theoretical Aids for 
Compounding FrescriptionB (W. B. 
S.). 

While the practice behind the pre- 
scription counter is undoubtedly the 
best means of acquiring proficiency in 
the art of preparing prescriptions, 
provided a well-posted and competent 
person is in charge of it, who is wiUing 
to aid and instruct the beginner, the 
next best way of acquiring proficiency 
is a judicious course of reading. 
Among the works most hkely to be 
useful are: Parrish's ** Pharmacy," of 
which a new edition has appeared 
only a short time ago; and Proc- 
tors " Lectures on Pharmacy," which, 
though written for British pharma- 
cists, nevertheless contain a large 
amount of useful information. If you 
read German, Hager's **Technik 
der pharmaceutischen Receptur" will 
be found extremely valuable. (An 
interesting extract from the last-named 
work will be found in this number, 
see p. 101.) 

We could mention many other 
works, but in none will you be likely 
to find an answer to everything that 
may puzzle you, or on which you 
might wish to be i>06ted. Your proper 
course is to read attentively the best 
pharmaceutical journals, for instance 
this present one, and to try and keep 
yourself posted upon all matters going 
on in the profession — we mean now 
scientifically. 

Should you come across some item 
which you desire to have information 
about, you need only address a note 
to the Editor of this paper, when your 
wish will be gratified, as far as pos- 
sible. 

No. 1,298.— Syrupus Cacao Co. (D. 
D.). 

There is no standard formula for 
such a preparation. Each manufac- 
turer may suit his own fancy. As it 
is used for disguising the taste of 
quinine^ it may be prepared in a man- 
ner similar to that of syrupus caffecB 
of the New York and Brooklyn Formu- 
lary, which you probably possess. 
The formula would then be : 

Cacao, roasted, fine- 
ly groimd 8 av. oz. 

Sugar 24 a V. oz. 

Bouing water q. s. 
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Upon the cacao, pack^^^Sikttly in a 
percolator, pour Krad\iai)i\y «>Vicces8ive 
smfikll portions oi boiling ^ftt«r, until 
16 fluidounces of percolate are ob- 
tained. In this dissolve the sugar, 
without heat, and strain. 

The fresher and finer the cacao is, 
the better will, of course, be the pro- 
duct. We presiune that a little vanilla 
would make the flavor more agreeable. 

Probably the very best vehicle for 
covering the taste of quinine is the 
Elixir Taraaxxei compositum of the 
Formulary quoted above. 

No. 1,299.— Sanitas. 

We had an inquiry recentlv about 
an article called ^'Sanitas oil," used 
in dentistrv. Although we made dili- 
gent search and consulted prominent 
nouses we were unable to place it. 
Perhaps some of our readers have 
heard of it. 

Under the name ** Sanitas," an anti- 
septic liquid was introduced in Europe 
some years ago, which was said to 
consist of water in which some perox- 
ide of hydrogen and traces of carbolic 
acid and or oil of turpentine were 
dissolved. It was (and is ?) prepared, 
according to Eingzett, by conducting 
through a series of twenty to thirty 
earthen vessels, containing 80 gallons 
of water and li gallons of oil of tur- 
pentine, a current of air during a long 
time (about 300 hours. The current is 
made to enter the vessels at the point 
where the two liquids touch each 
other. The liquid is finally filtered. 
It is said that meat, fish, and other 
articles of food treated with **Saiii- 
tas" may be preserved fresh for 
months. 

No. 1,300.— Chemical News (S.). 

This IS an old-established and flour- 
ishing journal, published in London. 
Office, 42 Cannon street. 

No. 1,301.— Pharmacy Laws (S.). 

Your query **What other States 
have passed pharmacy laws similar to 
that lately passed for Ohio?" is one 
that cannot be answered point-blank. 
All pharmacy laws differ more or less 
from each other, and it would be a te- 
dious task to prepare a synopsis of aU 
those points m which they coincide, 
and those in which they differ. We 
think that the best way for you to flnd 
an answer to the query would be to 
consult the annual volumes of the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, in which there is a 
special annual report (since 1871) on 
Legislation, and m this report copies 
of all pharmacy laws passed since tnen 
are published, namd^, those for Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Kentuckv, Maine, 
New Jersey, Nova Scotia, Baltimore, 
San Francisco, South Carolina, New 
Hampshire, Province of Quebec, St. 
Louis, Ohio, Rhode Island, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania. New York City, Kings 
County (N. Y.), lowa^ Connecticut, 
Oeor^a, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
nUnois, Missouri, and North Carolina. 
Some other States, as for instance 
Delaware and Ohio, have since then 
passed similar laws. Besides regular 
^'pharmacy" laws, the reports above 
referred to contain various "poison 
laws," laws c^ainst adulteration of 
food and drugs, and others affecting 
pharmacists. 



Warner's Safe Kidney and Liver 
Cure is said to be made after a formula 
to which the following is a close ap- 
proximation : 

Hepatica (herb). ... 1 | 
Boiling water 1 pint. 

Make an infusion, strain, and dis- 
solve in it : 

Extr. of taraxacum, i | 
Nitrate of potassium. 320 ^. 
Cool, and add [the followmg mix- 
ture]: 



Alcohol 2J fl. oz. 

Glycerin H ** 

Ess. of Gaultheria. . 40 drops. 
Water, enough to 
make 1 pint. 

This formula is furnished by a cor- 
respondent of the Deutach-Amerika- 
nische Apotheker Zeitung (in No. 5 of 
1884). Since the directions in the last 
line, to add enough water to make one 
pint, might be construed to imply that 
the whole finished mixture is to mea- 
sure one pint, and this is obviously 
impossible, we have ventured to add 
the words in brackets, believing that 
the author intended to add the pint, 
resulting from mixing the last four in- 
gredients, to the hquid previously 
prepared. 

Formulae Wanted. 

Correspondents inquire after the 
composition or formula of: 

1. OriawoUra Sal\>e^ which * * con- 
tains soap and red lead as portion of 
the constituents." 

2. Oriental Tooth Paste, such as that 
made in Manchester, England. 

[The attention of correspondents is 
called to our remarks on p6^e 98 of 
last number, first column, top.] 
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[Complete epecifications and illustra- 
turns may he obtained of any one or 
Tnore of the following patents oy send- 
ing the number, title, name of pa- 
tentee, with twenty-five cents for each 
copy, to the Commissioner of Patents, 
at Washington, D. C, together with 
the name and address of the person 
requesting the same,] 



Triturating Machine. 296.816.— F. 
A. Boericke and George Gk)li, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Jna-Packing Box. 296,819.--L. H. 
Bradley, Springfield, HI. 

Capsule Machine. 296,844. 296,845, 
296,846, 296,847, 296,848.-John Kreh- 
biel, Detroit, Mich., assignor to the 
Glooe Capsule Co., and H. J. Milbum, 
same place. 

Process of Making Zinc Sulphide and 
Anhydrous. 296,858. — T. Macfarlane, 
Montreal, Can., assignor of one-half to 
A. Hamsay. 

CapsvlcrStripping Machine. 296,895. 
— W. A. Tucker. New York, N. Y. 

Demijohn or Bottle Safe. 296,903.— 
I. B. Wollard, San Francisco, assignor 
to the Oakland Glass Works, Oakland, 
Cal. 

AmKvratusfor Dispensing and Draw- 
ing Liquids. 297,221. — L. Bergen, New 
York, N. Y. 

Cork Screw. 297,232. — T. Curley, 
Troy, N. Y. 

Perfumery Stand. 297,235. -V. De- 
muth, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Syringe. 297,263.— J. B. Hunt, Del- 
aware, Ohio. 

Ma/:hine for Moulding Cklatin Cap- 
sules. 297,318.— W. A. Tucker, New 
York, N. Y. 

Capsule Machine. 297,380.— J. H. 
Glover, Detroit, Mich. 

Air Medicator and Injector. 297,- 
427. — B. McGregor, Covington, Ky. 

Inhaler. 297,769. — J. N. Dodge, 
Springfield, Mass., assignor of one-half 
to S. J. Gordon, same place. 

Capsule Machine. 297,792. —A. B. 
Hall, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Manufacture of Medicated Lozenges 
or Tablets. 297,800.— A. W. Holway, 
Boston, Mass. A tablet or lozenge 
consisting of sugar, cream of tartar, 
and acid phosphate. 

Surgical Aspirator. 297,989.— C. B. 
Hardin, Independence, Mo., assignor 
of two thirds to Jesse W. Clemens and 
John W. Clemens, same place. 

Vessel for Containing Aerated Li- 



quids, 297,992.— J. P. Haskiiifl, Sara- 
tov Springs, N. Y. 

Process of Preparing Medtcftl Com- 
pounds. 298,000. — H. C. Laiwrence, 
(Jbics^o, HI. A compound compoeed 
of spirit, balsam of tolu, syriip, and 
water; the method of retaining &nd 
blending a maximum amount of tolu 
by heating the alcohol, then axidin^ 
the tolu and boiling water, axid then 
clarifying the same with carbonate of 
lime. 

Combined Bottling and SHippin^ 
Can. 208,023.— C. R. Peaslee, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Bottling Machine. 298,060. — J. C. 
Blair, Louisville, Miss. 

Machine for Forming Pills. ^298,- 
148.— A. H. Wirz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Process of Dissolving Metals in jLtn- 
maniacal Solutions. 298,149. — C. R- 
Alder Wright, England. 

Soda Water Apparatus. 298,161. — 
A. Bertelli, San Francisco, Cal. 

Bottle Holder. 208,233.— E. R. Ricli- 
ards, Sheboygan, Wis. 

ProcesS'Of Obtaining Soda. 298, 256. 
—J. Townsend, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Machine for Making Pills, Tablets^ 
etc. 298,328.— A. H. Wirz and A. V. 
W. Bausch, Philadelphia, Pa., said 
Rausch assignor to said Wirz. 
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ASSOOIATIOIT AND 
COLLEGE NOTES. 



New York.-— The Albany and Green- 
bush pharmacists held a meeting on 
April 18th, at which twenty-seven 
gentlemen were present. 

Resolutions were passed, indorsing 
the Campion plan, and a committee of 
five was appointed to receive and for- 
ward to the proper person, complaiDt 
of any party or parties selling listed 
goods at less than the established rates. 
The committee appointed were A. B. 
Huested, H. B. Clement, W. S. Ehnen- 
dorf, Herman ALsberg, Wm. Palma- 
tier. 

The New York Protective Associa- 
tion of Drug Clerks held a meeting at 
the College of Pharmacy, on the even- 
ing of April 25th. The President ap- 
pomted Mr. M. Rafter to fill the vacancy 
on the Committee of Relations between 
Pharmacists and Clerks, and Mr. 
Henry A. Salmon was elected to the 
Committee on Pharmaceuticcd and 
Scientific Interests in place of Messrs. 
CSiapin and Van Horn, resigned. Mr. 
Roberts stated that the Bosund of Phar- 
macy had for the past two years been 
taking in fees without knowing 
whether such action was legal. He 
also stated that the Pharmacv Law 
was without effect, as the Penal Code 
had so changed it as to leave no penalty 
attached to its violation, and that be- 
fore any convictions could be obtained 
a new Pharmacy Law must be passed. 

The President, Mr. Roberts, then 

§ resented his resignation for imme- 
iate action, owing to his no longer 
being a drug clerk, but at the unani- 
mous request of the meeting he was 
persuaded to withdraw it. The meet- 
mg adjourned to meet Wednesday 
evening. May 21st. 

The druggists of Hudson held a 
meeting in that city April 25th, and 
formed a union to include every drug- 
gist of Columbia Coimty. The essential 
features of the constitfution and rules 
of the New York Druggists* Union were 
adopted. 

At the special meeting of the New 
York Gterman Apothecaries' Society, 
held May 8th, in Beethoven Hall, it was 
decided to hold the meetings of the 
society, hereafter, in Schmenger's Hall, 
Third avenue, between 16th and ITth 
streets. Mr. Bischof , on behalf of the 
Committee on Combustible License, 
reported that the suit commencea 
against Mr. Miiller had been decided 
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in his favor, but that the Fire Commis- 
sioners had api>ealed. 

Mr. Ruprecnt paid a proper tribute 
to the two deceased members of the 
society, Messrs. Lehlbach and Hebber- 

lii^. 

The Kings Co. Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety held its r€»^ular monthly meeting 
at Granada Hall, Brooklyn, May ISth, 
at 3 P.M. 

The New York City and County 
Pharmacy Bill has been defeated. 
The Judiciary Committee took the 
ground that sufficient power was 
granted by existing laws to successfully 
conduct prosecutions against violators 
of the pharmacy laws of 1872, and that 
if the authorities did not take advan- 
tage of that, it was not the fault of the 
law. 

The American Chemical Society held 
its May conversazione on Friday, May 
16th, at the University Building, New 
York. 

The meetinj^ of the State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, for the first time 
in New York City, will be on the 10th, 
11th, and 12th of June, and extensive 
prepiiarations are being made to render 
it especially attractive. It is probable 
that a large proportion of the 600 mem- 
bers will be present, and these, with the 
Sharmacists of the neighborhood, will 
oubtless make it one of the largest 
meetings of pharmacists that has been 
held for some time. Messrs. Gustavus 
Balser, H. W. Atwood, T. J. McMahan, 
and W. A. Gellatly are the Committee 
of Arrangements. 

Massachusetts.— -The Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy held its sixteenth 
annual commencement exercises in 
Boston on Friday evening. May 2d. 
President Henry Canning made {ne in- 
troductory remarks, and was followed 
byH. Sugden Evans, F.R.S., etc. Prof. 
BoUes, M.D., delivered the valedictory 
on the part of the Faculty, and Mr. 
F. £. Iiovell on the part ot the stu- 
dents. The following is the list of 
graduates : W. E. Cates, W. A. Chapin, 
Charles J. Countie, C. O. Currier, 
Frank T. Dudley, Daniel Emerson, 
Chas. H. Goldthwait, G. Y. Hutchins, 
J. O. Jordan, E. G. W. Kraushaar, F. 
E. Lovell, C. F. Nixon, W. B. Shaw, 
Frank O. Warner. 

The prize students were: Charles F. 
Nixon, Frank O. Warner, Fred. E. 
Lovell, Charles O. Currier. John H. 
Geer, Ph.G., passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination in practical and ana]3ftica] 
chemistry as an elective. 

At the annual meeting of the Alum- 
ni Association of the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy, held on the even- 
ing of May 4th, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
Geo. M. Hoyt, President; Henry 
Thacher aud Linville H. Smith, Vice- 
presidents; J. H; Greer, Secretary; 
John G. Godding, Treasurer; H. K. 
Appleton, Atiditor. There will be no 
meetings during the next eleven 
months. 

The druggists of Fall River have 
adopted the Campion plan, and from 
May 6th agree to charge the fixed 
prices. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, at a special meetine 
held May 2d, unanimously adopted 
the following resolutions: 

* ' Besolvefj^ That we heartily indorse 
the Campion plan, and pledge our- 
selves to sustain the full retaS. prices 
fixed by those manufacturers who have 
adoptra said plan, or who shall at smy 
time hereafter adopt the same. 

''Eesolved, That we will encourage 
the sale of all articles on the Campion 
list to the exclusion, so far as possi- 
ble, of the preparations of those man- 
ufacturers who are not disposed to 
help us to obtcdn a living pront. 

''Resolvedy That we wiU keep in 
stock preparations which are not on 
the Campion list only so far as we 
are obliged to, and in limited ouanti- 
UeSj to meet tne current demand." 



The State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion will hold an exhibition of chemi- 
cals, pharmaceutical products, and ap- 
pliances at its next annual meeting, m 
Lowell, Wednesday and Thursday, 
June 4th and 5th. Mr. C. L. Brock is 
the local secretary. 

The Local Committee intend to de* 
vote the afternoon of Wednesday to 
the social relations of the meeting, 
and every effort will be made to ren- 
der the occasion an attractive one for 
those who may be able to attend. 

Pennsylvania. — The graduates of 
the Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy 
formed an cdumni association on 
March 29th. The following were elect- 
ed officers: C. H. Beach, President; 
John Wurzell and Samuel McElroy, 
Vtce-presidenis ; A. C. Robertson, 
Treasurer; W. S. Jones, Recording 
Secretary; D. F. Robinson, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; H. J. McBride, 
George Fry, J. A. Shafer, and George 
Haermg, Executive Committee, 

The druggists of Alleghanj County, 
on May 1st, organized a society imder 
the name of ''The Alleghany County 
Retail Druggists' Protective Associa- 
tion. " The following were elected offi- 
cers: G. Eisenbies, President; A. H. 
Wilson and J. P. Urben, Vice-presi- 
dents; Louis Emanuel, Secretary; 
S. S. Holland, Treasurer, 

The Dauphin County Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, at its annual meeting, 
held May 13th, elected the following 
officers: J. H. Boher, President; H. D. 
Dietrich, Vice-president; Dr. J. A. 
Miller, Secretary; Dr. G. H. Markley, 
Trea^surer, The election of Delegates 
to the State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion resulted in the choice of Dr. G. H. 
Markley, H. D. Dietrich, and G. A. 
Gorgas. 

WiBOonsin.— The State Board of 
Pharmacy met in regular annual ses- 
sion at the Park Hotel, Madison, Tues- 
day afternoon, April 22d, at 2 o^clock. 
The full Board was present. Nineteen 
applicants presented themselves for 
examination for certificates to practise 
pharmacy in the State. The following 
received full certificates entitlingthem 
to practise as proprietors: Harry 
Enckhausen, Kenosha; L. T. Menke, 
Beaver Dam; John Rosch. Chicago; 
Wm. E. Williams, DodgevOle; O. H. 
Ang er, M ilwaukee ; E. E. Pets, Stoueh- 
ton; W. C. Draper, Milwaukee; J. li. 
Evans, M.D., Evansville; C. E. French, 
Fond du Lac : J. E. Bamstein, She- 
boygan- H. H. Myers, New London. 
The following received second-grade 
certificates, allowing them to practise 
as clerks: E. Ramsland, Viroqua; 
W. H. Aldrich, Baraboo; Charles 
Wren, Janesville; E. E. levers, 
JanesviUe. Four candidates failed to 
pass the examination successfully'. 

At the regular business meeting, a 
new Board was formed, with the fol- 
lowing officers: A. H. HoUister, Pres- 
ident, Madison; E. B. Heimstreet, Sec- 
retary, Janesville. The Board then 
adjourned, to meet at Fond du Lac, 
June 18th, the examination of appli- 
cants for certificates to begin the fol- 
lowing day. 

The Secretary reported that during 
the year ending April 1st, 1884, five 
meetings were held, and eighty-eight 
applicants were examined. Fifty- 
four were granted full certificate, 
twelve minor certificates, and twenty- 
three .were rejected. Thirteen regis- 
tered. Twelve graduate, twelve mi- 
nor, and two assistants' certificates 
were granted. The total number of 
full certificates in the State is one 
thousand and sixty-one; minor, forty; 
assistants^ one hundred and ninety- 
two. 

Rhode Island. — At the special meet- 
ing of the State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, held at Providence, April 16th, 
resolutions were passed by those pres- 
ent, agreeing to charge the price fixed 



by the Campion plan, from April 21st, 
1884, on all medicines included on 
their list, and fifty-two pharmacists 
personally agreed to the aoove. 

At the special meeting of the same 
association, held in !nt)vidence on 
Wednesday, April 30th, the following 
were elected members of the Associa- 
tion: E. W. Barrows. C. A. P. Mason, 
and George Calder, ot Providence; S. 
F. Fisk, J. H. Pander, and E. H. 
Gridley, of Pawtucket. 

Rhode Island has now a lawexemi)t- 
ing registered pharmacists and regis- 
tered assistant pharmacists from serv- 
ing as jurors. 

The Rhode Island Chemists' and 
Drug Clerks' Association held their 
annual election at the Society's rooms 
in Providence on May 13th. 

The following were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, E. E. Cal- 
der; Vice-President, J. D. Paterson; 
Secretary, A. 0. Hull; Treasurer, H. A. 
Pearce; Librarian, F. H. Wilcox; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, A. H. Storey, C. L. 
Angell, A. W. Howe^ E. E. CaJder, C. 
A. Glancey; Auditing Committee, S. 
J. Briggs, C. E. Card, F. L. Lothrop; 
Library Committee, J. J. S. Peterson, 
W. W. Devon, J. A. Reaves. Two new 
members were elected. The meeting 
adjourned to Friday, June 6th- 

This Association gave their annual 
supper at the Caf6 St. George, in Prov- 
idence, on Friday evening, May 2d. 

Georgia. — The State Pharmaceutical 
i^LSSOciation has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: S. C. 
Durban, President ; J. M. Standford, 
S. J. Cassels, and H. K. Main, Vice- 
Presidents; 1. Zacharias, Secretary; 
T. E. Massenburg, Treasurer; and W. 
A. Lawless, Local Secretary, Dele- 
gates to the N. R. D. A. and the A. P. 
A. are John Ingalls, Macon; J. W. 
Rankin, Atlanta; J. W. Standford, 
Cuthbert; I. Zacharias, Columbus; W. 
A. Taylor, Atlanta. 

Indiana.— The annual meeting of the 
State Pharmaceutical Association was 
held at Evansville, May 13th. Ex- 
President G. H. Andrews called the 
meeting to order. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were as follows: 

President, W. L. Johnson, Evans- 
ville; Vice-Presidents, George Eliel, 
South Bend ; Theo. Gasser, Troy ; W. 
H. Ross^ Richmond; Secretary, P. R. 
Perry, Indianapolis; Treasurer, Emil 
Martin, Indianapolis; Executive Com- 
mittee, S. Muhle, Indianapolis; R. C. 
Smith, Crawfordsville; C. V. P^le, 
Warsaw. 

Ohio.— The State Board of Pharmacj- 
met at Columbus, April 8th, for the pur- 
pose of organizing. Mr. JohnA.Nipgen, 
of Chillicothe, was elected Presiaent, 
Mr. E. M. Hatton, of Zaneeville, Vice- 
President, and Mr. Philip H. Bruck, of 
Columbus, Secretary and Treasurer, 
The above-mentioned, with Mr. F. F. 
Bower, of Toledo, constitute the 
Board. 

The Secretary is prepared to receive 
applications for registration from those 
who are entitled to register without 
examination. Blank applications will 
be mailed to any person who will ad- 
dress the Secretary, Mr. P. H. Bruck, 
No. 24 North High street, Columbus, 
O., inclosing two-cent stamp. 

The State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion is to meet on Ma^ 27th and 28th, 
in the Exposition Building of Cleveland. 
The Local Secretarv is Mr. W. J. Mar- 
tin, Seventh and Elm streets. At this 
meeting the ratification of the now 
Pharmacy Law is to be considered. 

* 

Virginia.— The Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth Pharmaceutical Association 
held its regular meeting on Tuesday 
evening, April 16th. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed, thanking those manufacturers wno 
had agreed upon a plan to protect the 
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retail dealers, and promising to push 
the preparations of such manufactu- 



ITEMS. 

Hr. John H. Backel, of the well' 
known drug firm of Hfill & Ruckel, 
and later of the firm of Ruckel & Hen- 
del, of New York City, died of typhoid 
fever on the 17th of April, 

Peter Squire, who is beat known in 
this country through hia Companion 
to the British Phaimacopceia, died in 
London on the Sth of Appl. The 
Chtmiat and Druggut, to which we are 
indebted for the portrait adjoining, 
save of him : 

' Very few of ub can recall the days 
of English pharmacy when ' Peter 
Squire was not a repreeentative name 
among us. He has oeen a prominent 

C' Tmaciat for nearly fifty years, and 
done so much good work for phar- 
macy that in our ftnni^lfl he will always 
be quoted as one amonr the group of 
men who revolutionized the business 
of the chemist and druggist in the 
nineteenth century, 

" Yr. Squire was in his eighty-sixth 
vear when death overtook nim. He 
had worked vigorously in his youth 
anil throughout hie pnme, and m hia 
later and more restful years he was far 
from idle. Only last year he worked 
up a valuable paper on the beet method 
of preserving the fresh-water medusae 
found in the T^w;(orta Begia tank at the 
Batanicfd Garden. A snort time pre- 
viously, in association with Dr. Red- 
wood, he had prepared a report for the 
committee of the International Phar- 
maceutical Congress on the proposed 
International Pharmacopoeia. Within 
the paat ten years he had supervised 
and edited three or moreeditionsof his 
' Companion to the Pharmacopoeia.' 

"Mr. Squire was bom in Bedford- 
shire in 1798 ; was educated at Apsley 
School, and at the age of fourteen was 
apprenticed te a chemist and druggist 
in Peterborough. Though his hours of 
work were from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m., he 
studied botany practically before busi- 
ness began, and acquired a sound 
knowledge of that science. Going to 
London, he entered the wholesale house 
of Wilson, Minshull & Co., and after- 
wards served with Hodgkinson, Bran- 
dram & 8tad, acquiring thus a thor- 
ough knowleige of dnws. He next 
lived with Alexander Gardner, and 
was for a time his pjwlner. Still later 
he entered the establishment of Beral, 
of Paris. In 1831 he bought the busi- 
ness of Mr. John Scott, which had 
already been established for forty years. 
Here he soon established a reputation 
by the preparation of a number of finer 
extracts than had previously been seen 
in the English drug-tarade. His work 



attracted the notice of Dr. (afterwards 
Sir James) Clark, who made many 
visits incognito to Mr. Squire's estab- 
lishment. One day he sent for Mr, 
Squire and asked about his reputation 
and previous experience. Soon after- 
wards Peter Squire received a pre- 
scription for the Princess Victoria, and 
the next year (1836^ he was expressly 
appointed her chemist. On the <^ueen s 
accession in 1837, Peter Squire was 
ofiQcially recognized as her Chemist-in- 
Ordinary. 

' ' Mr. Squire was one of the founders 
of the Pharmaceutical Society, served 
for twenty -seven years as an examiner, 
and was thrice elected president of the 
society. 

"He contrived the apparatus by 
which ether was first admmistered in 
a capital operation in En^and (by Mr. 
Liston at University College Hospital). 



He assisted Drs. Stevens and Marshall 
Hall in some of their chief medical 
investigations, and many other scien- 
tific men availed themselves of his 
scientific skill. Hia 'Companion to 
the Pharmacopceia ' has reached its 
thirteenth edition, and he was also the 
author of 'Three Pharmacopceias 
Compared' and 'The Pharmacopoeia 
of the London Hospitals. ' 

"He leaves a widow and daughter 
and four sons who are well known in 
medicine and ^larmacy, Mr. William 
S. Squire, A. J. Balmanno Squire, M.B., 
and Messrs. F, W. and A. H. Squire, 
the latter being his successors in the 
Oxford street business." 

Avards at the Calontta Exhibition. 
—We find in the list of prizes awarded 
at the late exhibition at Calcutta, the 
following of local interest: 
First-CKus Certificate and Gold Medal, 



to Maltine Manufacturing Co. for Hai. 
tine and various preparSiona thereof 
beef peptonoids, etc. 

Firat Certificate and SUver liedal tn 
McKesson & Robbins, for cqwule pit 
Professor J. P. Eemington, PHJad-i 
phia, for pharmaceuticiia still. 

Second Certificate and Brome Medal 
to John Wyeth & Bro. for dialyiej 
iron, hypoaermic tablets, compound 
tablets, etc. ; Enterprise Manufacturinr 
Co., Philadelphia, tor Enterprise Tiw- 
ture Press. 

Third Certificate to Fellows' Medical 
Manufacturing Co. for Fellows' Syrup 
of the Kypophosphitee. 

Fourth Certificate to linman J 
Kemp, for sarsaparilla. 

Fifth Certificate for Horaford's Acid 
Phosphates ; Dr. Ayer & Co. for ar- 
saparilla; and to C A. Vcweler A Co 
for St, Jacob's Oil. 

Jean Baptiste Dumas, the eminent 
French chemist, died at Cannes on 
Good Friday morning, in hia 84lh 
year. He was a native of AIai§, in 
the Department of Gard and waa ori- 
ginally the pupU of a pharmacieti a 
Geneva. His chemical work has been 
public ever since he was eighteen, md 
after coming to Paris in 1881, his 
career has been a glorious one. Scien- 
taflcally, he was for a time Louis N'a- 
poleon s Minister of Oimmerce, was s 
Senator, permanent Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences, and the gucc*«- 
sor of Guizot at the French Academ;. 
He presided over the CommiwioD 
which produced the Codex of 18(5, 
and for many years he and Liebig 
rivalled each other in their important 
discoveries tending to develop the 
science of organic chemistry. I^steui 
was a pupil of Diunas. In 1869, hed6 
Uvered an eloquent eulogy at the Rojal 
Institution, London, on " Faraday. ' 

Japanese Paper Towels are beiic 
used for surgical purposes in one ol 
the Philadelphia diapenaariee. They 
are also known as Japanese QaptinfL 
and only co8tabout75centieahundred. 
After being used they are, of couree, 
thrown away, and the expense of the 
laundry saved. Another advantage 
is, that there is no danger froni t£e 
introduction of septic or infeclioia 
matter into wounds, as often rwulle 
from the employment of spon^aul 
linen towels which have been pranous- 
ly used.— tiinad. Pharm. Joum. 

A patent medicine manufactuier 
died in New York last week. Before 
he died bis friends asked him bow he 
would like to be buried. He had just 
strength left to say: "Insert me top 
column next to reading matter fifty- 
two times, electro by mail," and then 
he closed his eyes and passed avay to 
that bourne where there are no omis- 
sions or wrong insertions. 



FHAHMACaUTICAL OAI>Ein>AB.— JUNE. 

Addition* to and Correctiona of thefollomng Calendar are Bolicited. 
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Erie Co, (N. Y.) Pharm. Assoc.— Buffalo. i Wed. 11th. 

N. Y. Col. of Pharm. Election of Board of 

Pharm.— N. Y. 
Uaasachusette CoL of Phann, An. M. — B'st'n. 
KingsCo. (N, Y.) Pharm Assoc.— Brooklyn. 
8t. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc. Thurs. 12th. 

Pennsylvania Pharm. Assoc. An. Meeting, at 

Wilfcesbarre. 
Massachusetts Pharm. Assoc. An. Meeting, 

at Lowell. 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Pharm. Assoc.- Indiansp. 
Louisville (Ky.) CoU. of Pharm.— Pharm M. 
American Chemical Soc. — New York. Tues. 17h. 

Rhode Island Chem. and Drug Clerks' Assoc. 

—Providence. Thurs. 19th. 

New York State Pharm. Assoc. An. Meeting, iMon. 83d. 

at the Col. of Pharm. of the City of N. Y. ' Tues. 24th. 
Missouri State Pharm Assoc.— Brownsville. Thurs. 26th. 
West Virginia State Pharm. Assoc.— Charles-iiFri. 27th. 

ton. 



Dkte. 



Sodelir Meeting*. 



New York State Pharm. Assoc. 
New York Board of Parm.— N. Y. 
Kansas Pharm. Assoc.-An. M., Leavenworth. 
New York Col. of Pharm.— Alumni Assoc, S 
Toledo (Ohio) Assoc.— Toledo. 
New York State Pharm. Assoc. 
Newark (N. J.) Pharm. Assoc.— Newark. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) CoL of Pharm. -Alumni 

Ph, Meet. 
Maryland Col. Pharm.^Baltimore. 
New York (5«rm. Apotn, Assoc.— Meet. 
Lancaster Co. (Pa,) Pharm. Assoc.- Meet. 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm Assoc.- Meet 
St. Louis Col. Pharm.- Meet, and Alumni M. 
New York Col. of Pharm.— Quart M. 
Philadelphia Coll. Pharm.— Stated M. 
Boston (Mass.) Dni^isto' Assoc.- Meet 
Kings Co. (N. Y.) Board Pharm.— Brooklyn 
Albany Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Assoc— Albany. 
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VCTUHE OF SALT 
SE AT POMEROy, 
OHIO.* 



Sroduced from the bit- 
t works, and was for- 
product. At the present 
I-, it is utilized, and pro- 
■xtensive scale, 
-eeding with the details of 
lire, I will give an idea of 
- shop. This is a small 
jture, usually situated be- 
jr more salt works, with 
connected by means of 
ioee, in order to easily ob- 
^ of bittern. Inside the 
len reservoirs are placed 
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comer for inserting the black oxide of 
manganese, and these funnel-shaped 
opening extend by a pipe thirty-lwo 
inches into the stills. 

Each still is connected with two con- 
densers, which in turn are connected 
with the receivers. The condenserB 
consiBt of wooden troughs made of 
heavy poplar wood and they are kept 
cool bv allowing cold water to run 
over tnem. The receivers are lairo 
glass bottles, capable of holding the 

Sroduct of one distillation. The con- 
ensers and receivers are connected to 
the stills by means of lead pipe, and 
are made air tight by means of bank 
clay. 

Between the condensers, and con- 
nected with them a large glass bottle 
is placed, and here the uncondensed 
vapors eeca^ together with a little 
1 : — which remains in the bottle 



After the bromine condense 
and is collected in the receivers, it is 
drawn into j^asB stoppered bottles, each 
capable of holding in>m ten to twenty 

Ejunds, and it is now ready for mar- 
et 

On an average, the bromine shop I 
have named manufactures five hun- 
dred and twenty-flve pounds of bro- 
mine per day. Fourteen gallons of 
bittern yield one gallon of bromine. 
During me past year our shops, nine in 
number, with a running average of 
three hundred days, yielded 189,500 lbs. 
of bromine. This yield was over and 
above the demand, and In consequence 
its production was followed by some 
cuttmg of prices. Two parties control 
all of the bromine manufactured, and 
yet they endeavored to undersell each 




at mlphurkt acid, fun- 



A.— OpentnE For inti 

Dfllltl^Bd. 

B.— (opening tor IPtroducloK oxlda at muigBiwK, 

for storing the bittern; a furnace in 
which the bittern is heated preparatory 
to entering the stills, and two 1^^ 
stone stills or retorts, from which the 
bromine is distilled. The shop to 
which I have referred is located near 
the Excelsiorand Buckeye Salt Works, 
and is run by Mr. Herman Lemer, of 
Mason City, W. Va. The above-named 
works supply this shop with bittern. 
After it enters the shop it is allowed to 
cool, after which it is passed into the 
purifier. From the purifier it enters 
the furnace where it is heated prepa- 
ratory to passine into the stills which 
are two in number. These stills are 
rude stone chambers hewn out of 
blocks of our native sandstone. Each 
is about six by eight feet in size, the 
tops being capped. In this cap or top 
there are two lunnel-shaped opemngs, 
the one in the center for introducing 
sulphuric acid, and the other near the 



la pmentai 



>.-Opanli 
I.-Thec. 
r.— Floe wUi^ recei*aa Uw lapnHtlM. 

wlule the vapors pass through a large 
lead pipe into what is termed the flue. 
This IS made of square hollow sand- 
stone pipes about two by three feet, 
placed upon one another, surmounted 
by two fire-clay chimneys. These 
cnimneys are filled with common coal 
cinder or with charcoal and this is 
kept moist. The escaping vapors pass 
into these fines, and if appreciable 
amounts of bromine are present it is 
purified, and condensed, and is ob- 
tained at tbe bottom of the flue. The 
stone retorts spoken of are capable of 
holding a charge of four hundred gal- 
lons of Dittem, seventy-five pounds of 
sulphuric acid, and thirty-five pounds 
of Dlack oxide of manganese. After 
filling them with this mixture, steam 
is passed into the chaive. Chlorine 
gas is thereby liberated^ which acts 
upon the soluble bromides, and de- 
composes them with the liberation of 
bromine which distills over into the 
condensers. The resultant chlorides, 
after the cbu^ is exhausted, are at 



Some years ago, they received three 
dollars per pound for it, but the year 
which has passed returned them but 
twenty-six and twenty-seven cents. 

[OkIQWAI. CoUDNIOltlOH.] 

EXTRACTT OF CANNABIS INDICA. 

BT BBNBT HACLAOAN. 

Fkw pharmacists who have had oc- 
casion to make preparations of extract 
of cannabis have tailed to admire the 
beautiful, rich green color which is 
characteristic of most commercial sam- 
ples, and it will, no doubt, be a sur- 
prise to many to learn that this color 
IS not natural. If any one will faith- 
fully follow the U. S. P. process, usii^ 
norcetam in evaporating, as directed^ 
he will obtain a handsome enough ex- 
tract, hilt the color will be broumisk- 
black with scarcely a trace of green, 
and uie operate- bly imag- 

ine, as did the ■ had gone 

wrong Bomer manipu- 
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lation or in selecting the drug. After 
repeated ezperimentB had f aued to se- 
cure an extract of the supposed proper 
color, an accident one day occurred 
which led to the suspicion that the 
^een color was due to copper derived 
trom vessels used in the manufacture. 
Analyses of several of the b^t Ameri- 
can and foreign extracts were made, 
with the result of finding that metal 
in all; in one case as much as ^^ of 1^, 
or about one grain in each ounce. 
Some very carefully selected can- 
nabis tope were uien exhausted 
with alconol of s. g. 0.820, one-half 
of the percolate being evaporated 
in a copper vessel and the other in por- 
celain ; the extract from the latter was 
brownish-black, while that from the 
copper had the usual rich green hue. 
A singular feature of the case is that, 
while the original percolate was of a 
bright green color, a tincture made 
from the * * porcelain " extract is broum, 
which indicates clearly that some prin- 
ciple is lost or altered in the process. 
I do not think that this is due to heat 
either, as a portion of the percolate 
evaporated spontaneously gave the 
same result. The ** copper" extract 
yields a beautiful green tmcture. 

Upon gently heating for a little time 
some of the black extract with finely- 
divided copper, the color quickfy 
changes to green, and a considerable 
portion (about seven per cent) of the 
extract becomes insoluble in alcohol, 
but is readily soluble in chloroform. 
Both solutions yield green extracts, 
that from the chloroform being hard 
and brittle. Analysis of the portion 
soluble in alcohol snowed i of l«f of Cu, 
while the other showed the large 
amount of Hi^, and I think it is very 
probable that prolonged contact with 
the copper would convert the whole 
of the extract into the latter compound. 
The quantity of metal in the two com- 
bined was about f of 1^. 

The question arises. Are makers of 
ext. cannabis indica aware of the facts 
here stated, and do they use the cop- 
per purposely, or is the use of that 
metal only accidental, being naturally 
adapted to and much used in labora- 
tories? It is obvious, however, that 
copper vessels should not be used for 
this, and perhaps other resinoiis ex- 
tracts, as tne presence of that element 
c^n scarcely be desirable. 

I am satisfied that the true color of 
extract of cannabis indica, made from 
the flowering tops, as directed by the 
U. S. P., is brownish-black, and that it 
cannot oe of a green color without 
being contaminated with copper. 

New York, June 18th, 1884. 

Indian Hemp. 

The following historical notes on 
this subject are taken from Prof. Dy- 
mock's Materia Medica of Western 
India: 

Cannabis sativa Linn., var. indica. 
The plant and resin. 

Vernacular, — Flowering tops, Gan- 
ia (Hind. Bomb, and Beng.),KBluassi, 
Ganja (Tam.); leaves, BhAng, Siddhi, 
Sabzi (Hind, Beng. and Bomb,), Gan- 
ja-ilai, Bangi-ilaiCTam.); resin, Charas 
(Hind, Beng. and Bomb.), Ganja-phal, 
Ganja-rasham (Tam,). 

History, Uses, efc— Cannabis has 
been in use as an intoxicating agent in 
the East from a very early period; 
whether its properties were first known 
in Persia or in India is difficult to de- 
cide. In ELindu mythology the plant 
is said to have been produced while 
the gods were churmng the ocean 
with Mount Manddra. It is called in 
Sanskrit Vijaya (giving success), and 
the favorite drink of India is said to be 
prepared from it. On festive occasions 
large Quantities are consumed by al- 
most all classes of Hindus. The Brah- 
mins sell sherbet prepared with bhang 
at the temples; religious mendicants 
collect together and smoke ganja. 



Shops for the sale of preparations of 
hemp are to be found in every town, 
and are much resorted to by the idle 
and vicious. A notice of hemp has 
been traced in the fifth chapter of Ms- 
nu, where Brahmins are prcmibited the 
useof Ganjera[?]. IntheKajanighantu 
its synonyms are ** Vijay&," ** tJjaya" 
and '' JayH," names which mean pro- 
moters of success, ^' Vrijpatta," the 
strong-leaved, '' Chapald.,'^ Uie cause 
of a reeling ^t, ** Ananda," or ttie 
laughter movmg, ** Harrfiini," ttie ex- 
citer of sexual desire. Its effects on 
man are described as excitant, heating, 
astringent ; it destroys phlegm, expem 
fiatulence, induces costiveness, snar- 
pens the memory, excites appetite, 
etc. 

The Hajavallabha alludes to the use 
of hemp in gonorrhoea. Susruta re- 
commends the use of bhang to people 
suffering from catarrh. 

The notices of hemp in Arabic and 
Persian works are much more numer- 
ous. The oldest work in which it is 
noticed is a treatise by Hassan, who 
states that in the year 658 A.H., 
Sheikh Jafer Shirazi, a monk of the 
order of Haider, learned from his mas- 
ter the history of the discovery of 
hemp. Haider lived in rigid privation 
on a mountain between Mshabar and 
Rama, where he established a monas- 
tery ; having lived ten years in this re- 
treat, he one day returned from a 
stroll in the neighoorhood with an air 
of joy and gaiety ; and beiuK question- 
ed, he stated that, struck oy the ap- 
pearance of a plant, he had gathered 
and eaten its leaves. He then led his 
companions to the spot^ who all ate 
and were similarly excited. A tine-' 
ture of the hemp leaf in wine or spirit 
seems to have been the favorite formu- 
la in which Sheikh Haider indulged 
himself. An Arab poet sings of Hai- 
der's emerald cup, an evident cdlusion 
to the rich green color of tie tincture. 
The Sheikh survived the discovery 
ten years, and subsisted chiefiy on 
this nerb, and on his death his disci- 
ples at his desire planted it in an arbor 
round lus tomb. From this saintly 
sepulchre the knowledge of the effects 
01 hemp is stated to have spread into 
Khorasan. In Chaldea it was unknown 
imtil 728 A.H., the Kings of Ormus 
and Bahrein then introduced it into 
Chaldea, Syria, Egypt, and Turkey. 
In Kharasan, however, it seems that 
the date of tne use of hemp is consid- 
ered .to be far prior to Haider's era. 
Beraslan, an Inoian pilgrim, is believed 
to have introduced it m the time of 
Casroes. Makrizi mentions its use in 
£]g[ypt, and states that oxymel and 
acids are antidotes to its narcotic ef- 
fects; he describes its properties as di- 
uretic, astringent, and aphrodisiac. 
Ibn Baitar was the first to record its 
tendency to produce mental derange- 
ment. In 780 A.H., very severe ordi- 
nances were passed in Egypt i^ainst 
the use of hemp, those convictea were 
subjected to tne extraction of their 
teeth; but in 799 A.H.,the custom re- 
established itself with more than ori- 
ginal vigor. (Confer Bengal Dispensa- 
tory.) 

The author of the Makhzan-ul Ad- 
wiya describes hemp under the Arabic 
name of Einnab, which he says is sup- 
posed to be derived from the Persian 
Kanab; he gives Oodi^oonas as the 
Yunani name, and Eanabira as the 
Cyrian, and also mentions a number 
or cant terms which are applied to it, 
such as Wark-ul-KhyaJ. Hashish, 
Hashishat-ul-fukara, Arsn-numa, 
Chatr-i-akhzar, etc. Charas is de- 
scribed, and the practice of smoking it. 
The Bengal grown hemp is said to be 
less intoxicating than that grown in 
more northern climates. Uempseed 
is called in Persian Shahdanah. The 
leaves are made into Sherbet and con- 
serves for intoxicating purposes. The 
properties of hemp are described as 
cola and dry in the third degree, that 
is, stimulant and sedative, imparting 



at first a ^ntle reviving heat, and 
then a refrigerant effect, the drug at 
first exhilarates, improves the com- 
plexion, excites the imagination, in- 
creases the appetite, and acts as an 
aphrodisiac ; afterwards its sedative ef- 
fects are observed— if its use is persist- 
ed in it leads to indigestion, wastLng of 
the body, melancholy, impotence, and 
dropsy. With respect to other usee to 
which the druR maybe put, the au- 
thor of the Makhzan says: ^^The 
leaves make a good snuff for deterging 
the brain, their juice applied to the 
head removes dandriff and vermin, 
dropped into the ear it allays pain and 
destroys worms, it checks the dis- 
char^ in diarrhoea and gonorrhoea, 
and 18 diuretic." The powder of the 
leaves is recommended as an external 
apphcation to fresh wounds and sores, 
and is used to promote granulation, 
a poultice of the whole plant is apphed 
to local inflammations, erysipelas, neu- 
ralgia, etc. The dose of the loaves is 
one dirhem (48 grs.) when administer- 
ed internally (Makhzan, article Kin- 
nab). Sir W. O'Sbaughnessy in the 
Bengal Dispensatory informs us that 
Minsa Abdul Russak considers hemp 
to be a powerful exciter of the flow of 
bile, and relates cases of its efficacy in 
restoring appetite, of its utility as an 
external application, as a poultice with 
milk in relieving hsemorrnoids, and in- 
ternally in gonorrhcea, to the extent of 
a quarter drachm of baugh. 

Dosing an Elephant. 

One of Bamum's secular elephants, 
** Allah," was attacked with enteritis 
while in Cincinnati. Dr. George W, 
Bowler, V. S., was called in, and re- 
lates his experience in The Journal of 
Comparative Medicine, The diagno- 
sis being made, he prescribed and ad- 
ministered the following liberal dose: 
lard, eight pounds; linseed oil, one 
gallon; tincture of opium, one pint; 
spirits of nitrous ether, one pint; sy- 
rup, one quart. The lard and oil were 
first mixed, then the other ingredients 
added. The trunk was raised above 
the head and the mixture poured 
down the throat through a large metal 
tube. The animal recovered. 

Ergot in Hay. 

Dr. W. Manlius Smtfh, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., writes: '' In Tlie Medical Rec- 
ord of May 10th, p. 511, in a paragraph 
on * Foot and Mouth Diseases in Kan- 
sas,^ you ask, ' But how does ergot get 
in hay ? ' To this I answer that I have 
frequently observed ergotized grains 
on the common quack (or quick) grass, 
triticum repens, I remember also, 
several years ago, noticing and collect- 
ing ergot from some of the coarse 
grasses on the banks of the muddy 
stream that winds through Jersey 
City flats. It is further well known 
that some of the ergot of commerce is 
furnished by the wheat-plant, the er- 
gotized grains of this plant being 
shorter and blunter than those of the 
rye. The size and shape of the ergot 
varies in the different grasses on 
which it occurs, but its general appear- 
ance and internal structure is so near- 
ly; alike in all that it is readily recog- 
nized as ergot. There is no improba- 
bility in the statement that Kansas 
hay contains ergot."— Afecf. Record, 
May 17th. 

Hydrobromic Acid in Epilepsy.-- 
Dr. H. C. Wood (Med, News) says that 
the doses of hydrobromic acid ordiDa- 
rily used are too small. He has, in 
three cases of epilepsy, given half- 
oimce doses of the omcinm acid with 
syrup, and found it more efiicient than 
corresponding doses of sodic or potas- 
sic bromide, and less liable to cause 
bromism. It should be diluted with a 
half-pint of water, and taken after 
meals. 
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Ahono the articles exhibited at the 
recent meeting of the New York State 
Pharmaceutical Aasociation in this 
city were a number of appliances made 
by MesOTS. Canning & Patch, of Boston, 
and invented by the latter. Described 
mainly in their own words, they are as 
f dUowb : 

PILL-COATKR, 

The "Improved Pill-Coater" is thor- 
oughly constructed of WBll-seasoned 
cherry, after such a manner that it 
wiU he hard to get out of order, yet 
in event of injury it can be easily re- 
paired by any one possessing a moiety 
of mechanical skill. It consists of a 
tray ten by fifteen and one-half inches, 
carrying a dividing plane and stripper, 
of a drying-disk, spindle, supporting 
rods, and clamps of iron, tinned cop- 
per solution dish, needle-bars, handle, 
and fans. The inclined plane or divid- 
ing-board tenninatea in pockets, ne- 
pggg.._^.-. ..>.__:,. .___ ■ J--.. 

ly.. 
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burner Adams and Westlake kerosene 
stove, with reducing top. it generates 
Bt«am in twenty-three minutes, and 
reaches eighty pounds pressure inside 
sixty minutes. 

The conical coil, placed in a tinned 
copper case, answers for hot filtration. 
By placing water in the case, we have 
a water or steam bath ; replacing the 
water with sand, we have a sand bath ; 
covering, we have a eteam drying 
closet. 

Attached to the combination still 
(see Fig. 8) of about four and a half gal- 
loBB capacity, containing about three 
and a half ^llons of water, the latter 
is brought into brisk ebullition in about 
forty-five minutes, starting at thirty 
pounds pressure. 

PHAKMACKUTICAL STILL. 

The still is constructed entirely of 
tinned copper of suitable weight. A 
tightly fitting water- joint permite the 
ready adjustment of the head without 



Vigener, of Biebrich, Germany, ob- 
tains the acid by adding distilled wat«r 
to a strong tincture to form a precipi- 
tate. After cooling, the crystals are 
dissolved in cold alcohol and purified 
by sublimation over a water bath ; a 
temperature of 90° C. being sufficient. 
The acid has been termed "aurum 
vegetabile." — Cfum. and Drug. 

Bleaduog Sponges. 

[Thouoh we beUeve the beet method 
for bleaching sponges to be th^t pub- 
lished by us in our lafrt volume, Nsw 
Re^i., 1883, p. 213, yet we msert the 
following, to complete the infonnation 
there given.] 

As IS well known, chlorine and its 
compounds cannot be used for bleach- 
ing sponges, as they impart a yoliow 
color to the latter, whicn in addition 
become hard and lose their fine tex- 
ture. The method now generally em- 
ployed is a water solution of sulphur- 
ous acid, and requires fromsix to e^ht 
days, and considerable manipulation. 
Accordipg to the latest reeearchee 
mijde in Germany, the bleaching of 
sponges can be performed more con- 
veniently and expeditiously by means 
of bronune dissolved in water. As is 
well known, one pirt of bromine re- 
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ployinentonneax'parairUHiurpreBcnp- 
tion work. The drying disk permits 
free circulation of air and favora rapid 
drying. It can be afidxed to the coun- 
ter e<^ or an overhanging shelf. 

The rods may be employed for car- 
rying burette-holders, retort-rings, or 
condensers. By attaching the fans, the 
apparatus can be employed to haaten 
evaporation. 

PHARMACEUTICAL STEAM BOILER. 

This boiler was devised for use in 
summer-time by those having large set 
boilers which they do not find it eco- 
nomical to heat for many processes i 
where asmoU amount of stc^m is desir- 
able. It was also designed to enable 
pharmacists who do not feel able or 
do not find it convenient to employ 
steam for heating purposes, to have a 
cheap and ready means of securing all 
the advantage of steam heat in not 
filtration solution, evaporation, dry- 
ing, distillation, etc., etc. 

It is constructed throughout of steel, 
and covered with asbestos to prevent 
loss by radiation. Set over a three- 



luting or the use of clamps, and per- 
mits access to the interior atany time. 

The Liebig condenser fits the still- 
neck without fastening. 

Heads of tinned copper, with reduc- 
ing rings, permit the formation of a 
st&m or ivater bath. 

The residue is drawn off through the 
faucet, obviating any dipping. 

Used as a jacketed kettle, it is avail- 
able for steam-trying lard, for making 
syrups, etc., etc. 

A modification of the still, with solid 
bottom adapted to direct heating, and 
furnished with a water-bath attach- 
ment that, detached from the still, 
forms a desirable capsule, is furnished 
at the same price. 

The prices of these apparatuses are 
respectively |15, $50, and $25. 

Pipitzahoio Acid is a product de- 
rived from the root of a Mexican 
filant called Pipitzahuate belonging to 
he order of Comi>ositEe. The plant is 
used as a purgative by tJie natives. 



of distilled water and taking it. The 
sponges are submerged iu mis solu- 
tion, and after a lapse of a few hours 
their brown color clianges to a lighter 
one, the dark-red bromine solution 
chMiging at the same to light yellow. 
By treating the sponges to a second 
immersion of a fresh solution, they 
acquire the desired light color in a 
short time. They are improved still 
more if finally dipped in dilute sul- 
phuric acid and washed with cold wa- 
ter. It seems strange that such closely 
allied bodies as chlorine and bromine 
should act so differently toward the 
coloring matter iu sponges. — Scietit. 

Identtfloation of Burnt Alum. 
SiNCK burnt alum recjuiree consider- 
able time for solution in water, and it 
may be sometimes desirable to be able 
to identify it at once. Dr. Vulpius re- 
commends the use of a solution of 
potassa as a solvent. A small quantity 
of the BEdt is shaken with the reagent 
which dissolves it at once; on suDse- 
(]uent addition of an excess of chloride 
of ammonium, a white, gelatinous pre- 
cipitate is prodwxA.—Pnarm. Zeit. 
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White and Tellow Wax. 

White wax should have a specific 
gravity of .965 to .975. No bleached 
German wax has a lower gravity than 
.967. Lighter specimens are either 
adulterated with ceresin, or are made 
from waxes from tropical countries, 
as Zanzibar, Benguela, or the West 
Indies, while a gravity of more than 
.970 indicates an Egyptian origin. 
Wax-bleachers assert that the bleach- 
ing process raises the specific gravity 
.008 on average, so that the white wax 
of the Overman Pharmacopoeia, sp. gr. 
.965 to .975, can only be prepared from 
yellow wax with sp. gr. .963 to .973. 
But the Pharmacopoeia sets the sp. gr. 
at .955 to .967. We would mercilessly 
condemn any wax with a lower grav- 
ity than .963. It cannot be pure.— 
April Report of Dieterich, Helfenberg 
near Dresden, in Chem. and Drugg. 



On ** Liquid Paraffin ;" and its Em- 
ployment as Beagent for Water 
in Alooholy Bther, and 
Chloroform. 

The last German Pharmacopoeia has 
adopted a substance, under tne name 
of Paraffinum liquidum, which is com- 
paratively little knowxi, and but sel- 
dom used in laboratories. 

It is an oily liquid, a mixture of hy- 
drocarbons of the mel^ane series, boil- 
ing between 215'' and 216'' C, in vacuo 
(under 6 Mm. pressure). 

This ^'liquia paraffin^' is miscible 
with chloroform and ether in all pro- 
portions to a clear tiquid, provided 
these Uquids are anhydrous or have 
been freed from water or other admix- 
tures by sodium. 

The least quantity of water or aoue- 
ous alcohol causes turbidity, so tnat 
this behavior may be utilized to show 
the presence of water in chloroform or 
ether; 20 Cc. of chloroform or abso- 
lute alcohol, to which 0.04 Gc. of 50^ 
alcohol are added, become considera- 
bly clouded on the addition of a few 
drops of liquid-paraffin. 

Hence it is capable of showing the 
presence of 1 volume of water in 
500 volumes of alcohol. 

Absolute alcohol dissolves only small 
quantities of liquid paraffin. If liquid 
paraffin is mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of absolute alcohol, the two liquids 
separate, and the alcoholic layer when 
separated is perfectly dear. But if 
aqueous alcohol be now added to it, a 
dense white turbidity is immediately 
produced, and the water soon sepa- 
rates in form of small drops. Hence, 
a solution of liquid paraffin in abso- 
lute alcohol may be used as a reagent 
for absolute alcohol itself. 

Liquid paraffin behaves in the same 
manner towards methylic alcohol. 

Pure amylic alcohol and crude fusel 
oil are soluble in liquid paraffin. It is 
probable that this behavior mi^ht be 
used for the separation of these bodies 
from alcohol destined for beverages. 

Liquid paraffin abundantly di»k>lve8 
chlorme, oromine, and iodine; also the 
chlorides, bromides, and iodides of 
phosphorus — the two former in all pro- 
portions, while the latter separates 
a^ain soon. It also dissolves the io- 
dides, bromides, and chlorides of the 
(monatomic) alcohol radicals. 

If a piece of colorless phosphorus is 
put in a fiask standing m cold water, 
then liquid paraffin be poured on the 
phosphorus, and a current of dry 
chlorme be allowed to pass over it, the 
liquid will become warm, but neither 
explosions nor flashes of light will be 
observable. As soon as chlorine is no 
longer absorbed, the trichloride of 
phosphorus may be distilled off, and 
may subsequently be converted into 
pentachloride of phosphorus. On dis- 
tilling the trichloride, the liquid paraf- 
fin is partly decomposed and black- 
ened. Nevertheless, thi^ modQ pf 



preparation is quite rapid and free 
irom danger. 

If bromine be allowed to fall, in 
drops, upon the phosphorus covered by 
the liqmd paraffin, strong flashes of 
light are soon observed. An explosion 
need not be feared, provided the fiask 
is properly cooled. The tribromide of 
phospnorus may be separated by dis- 
tillation, and the. yield is very large. 
During this reaction, the liquid paraf- 
fin appears to be slightly decomposed. 

The same effects are produced if io- 
dine is used in place of bromine. The 
resulting iodide of phosphorus sepa- 
rates in form of a brownish mass. 

From what has been said, it appears 
thatUouidnaraffLncanbeusedin place 
of disulphiae of carbon when working 
with phosphorus and any of the halo- 
Kens. It has the great advantage over 
disulphide of carbon and over chloro- 
form that it is not volatile. — LftoN 
Crismer in Ber. d, DeuUch. Chem. 
Gea,, 1884, 649. 



New Method of Preparing Hydrobro- 
mic and Hydriodic Acid. 

The preparation of pure and anhy- 
drous hydrobromic acid is tedious and 
difficult. Usually, it is made by allow- 
ing bromine to fiow slowlv upon phos- 
phorus contained in a flasK cooled with 
ice, while a constant stream of dry 
carbonic acid passes through the flask. 
The tribromide (often mixed with 

Sentabromide) is then distilled off and 
econiposed by water, so as to obtain 
hydrobromic acid. 

This gas may be obtained pure and 

anhydrous by a much more rapid and* 

simple process, namely, by using white 

phosphorus and liquid paraffin. 

A piece of white (or colorless) phos- 

E bonis is weighed under (enough) 
quid paraffin (to cover it), and the 
quantity of bromine weighed off which 
is necessary to convert tne phosphorus 
into tribromide. Each ten Gm. of 
phosphorus reouire seventy-seven Gm. 
of bromine ana eighteen Gm. of water. 
The phosphorus is then transferred to 
a small flask, and covered with a layer 
of liquid paraffin of one fin^r in thick- 
ness. The flask is closed with a doubly 
perforated cork, through one of whicn 
openings passes a perpendicular tube 
serving aa an upright condenser. 
Through the other passes a globe fun- 
nel with stop-cock, serving as the 
reservoir of bromine. 

While the flask is constantly well 
cooled, the bromine is cdlowed to enter 
in drops. When it is all added, the 
requisite amount of water is placed 
into the funnel, and allowed to fiow, 
drop by drop, upon the tribromide of 
phosphorus, which causes a regular 
development of gaseous hydrobromic 
acid. This is purified by allowing it to 
pass through a bent tube contaimng a 
little red phosphorus and anhydrous 
phosphoric acia, provided it is desired 
to obtain it completely anhydrous. 
Finally, the mixture is heated on the 
sand-bath in order to drive over the 
last traces of hydrobromic acid. 'Hie 
yield is very nearly that required by 
theory. 

Hydriodic acid is prepared in the 
same manner. The iodine is at first 
added in small quantities to the phos- 
phorus covered by the liquid paraffin ; 
afterwards water is added, and the 
mixture lastly heated on the sand-bath. 

[The author also gives details for pre- 
paring iodide of ethyl in the same 
manner, the requisite proportions be- 
ing thirteen Gm. of phosphorus, one 
hundred and sixty Gm. of iodine, and 
sixty Gm. of alcohol. In the same 
manner iodide of methyl may be pre- 
pared, and we presume — altibough the 
author does not specially mention it— 
also other similar compoimds, for in- 
stance, bromide of ethjrl or hydrobro- 
mic etner.] — LtoN Crismer in Ber, d. 
I DeuUch, Chem, Oes,, 1884, 651, 



Citric £ther in Lemons or in Lemon- 

Juioe.* 

Lemons which are placed damp in a 
cupboard give out c^fter a certain time 
a very strong odor of ether, which co- 
incides with the development of Aaper- 
gillua glaucus upon them. When th is 
mycrophyte penetrates into the inte- 
rior, or covers the surface of a section 
of the fruit, the juice on beiiiK ex- 
pressed has also a very strong flavor 
of ether. 

I have been aware of this fact for a 
considerable number of years (though I 
have never seen it alluded tO/ and 
have often wondered how the ether is 
produced in these circumstances. But 
it was not until a short time a^o that 
I observed its production always cor- 
responded witn the development of 
Aspergillus glaucus upon the lemons, 
for the little plant is not always de- 
tected at first oy the eye alone. 

Citric ether may exist in lemon- 
juice, just as acetic ether, for instance, 
IS known to exist in the sap of certain 
other plants, but citric ether has a 
very different composition from acetic 
ether, inasmuch as it contains three 
equivalents of ether to one of acid and 
on being decomposed by Aspergillus 
glaucus, two of those equivalents are 
probably set free. Such, at least, \a 
the interpretation I put upon the phe- 
nomenon, emd this IS what, I believe, 
occurs: — 

Under the influence of warmth and 
moisture some of the sugar of the ripe 
lemon is fermented, and the alcohol 
formed immediately combines with the 
citric acid so abundant in the juice. 
Citric ether (triethylic citrate) is thus 
produced, which, under the continued 
mfluence of the Aspergillus, is split up 
into free ether and carbonic acid (with 
probably some intermediate pro- 
ducts). So that, as the action pro- 
ceeds, ether is volatilized into the air 
around. 

In warm weather three or four 
lemons will thus diffuse a very marked 
odor of ether through the air of a 
large room which has remained closed 
for a few days. 

In spite of their well-ascertained 
anti-fermentative properties, both cit- 
ric and salicylic acids will in time suc- 
cumb to the action pf microphytes, as 
I have had many opportunities of ob- 
serving. Salicylate of lime in solution 
in water to which dust has access devel- 
ops a white microphyte in a few 
months at ordinary summer tempera- 
ture, abundant filaments of which will 
be found covering undissolved crystals 
of this salt.— Dr. T. L. Phipson in 
Cheni. News. 

Cheese from Skim-Milk and Foreign 

Fat. 

The well skimmed milk, according 
to Willard, is intimately mixed at 54 
with H per cent lard at the same tem- 
perature in a mixing machine ; the so- 
called lard cream is thus formed, 
which is then made into cheese with 
rennet. Such cheese is largely pro- 
duced near Little Falls, U. S. A. 

Griffiths gives analyses of such Am- 
erican cheese purchased in London, 
as follows: 

I. II. III. lY. 

Water 23.49 28.20 26.55 31.81 

Casein 36.21 37.01 35.58 36.10 

Fat 34.92 30.18 33.86 28.68 

Ash 5.24 4.51 3.90 3.40 



99.86 99.90 99.88 99.99 

A little arsenic was found in the 

rind of I. and IV., possibly added to 

keep off insects. Starch was not 

found. 

It is said that ohve oil, and even 
cotton-seed oil. is largely used instead 
of lard in several American establish- 
ments. — X. A. WiLLAKD in Bied. 
Centr,, 1883, 552. 

* The ori^nal paper is entitled ** AcUoa of A9- . 
ptrgillus Olauctu on Citric Stber in Lemon-Juice.'* / 
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ON EVAPORATION IN VACUO. 

BY HENRY MCLEOD.* 

The ordinary method of evaporation 
in vacuo by placing the liquid in a dish 
over aulphunc acid in an air pump re- 
ceiver is very slow, and for tnree rea- 
sons : firstly, the aqueous vapor reaches 
the surface of the acid by diffueion 
only, for by an ordinary air-pump it is 
poBsible only to obtain a considerable 
rarefaction, and not to remove all the 
air from the receiver; secondly, the 
surface of the sulphuric acid is limited, 
and as the dilute sulphuric acid has a 
lower density than the oil of vitriol, it 
forms a layer on the surface of the lat- 
ter and much retards the absorption ; 
and, lastly, heat is supplied only very 
slowly to the evaporating hquid, prin- 
cipally by radiation, for not much 
heat will be carried by conv 
a highly attenuated atmosp 
an experiment tried in order 
mine the rate of evaporati 
those conditions, 50 C.c. of 
water placed in the vacuum 
air-pump over 250C.O. of Bulp) 
required two and one-quartei 
complete evaporation. I was 
Bome experimenta on the evi 
of water at low temperaturee 
remarks in Professor I. W, 
paper "on the Dotcrminati< 
ganic Matter in Potable 
(Chem. News. 46, 62, 73. 90, 
and the method was suggeste 
A. W. Wright's "Apparatu 
Distillation of Mercury 
tMixicuo"(ibfd., 44,311). 
When the experiments 
were nearly concluded, 
another paper by Pro- 
fesBor Miulet appeared 
in the Chemical News 
(47, 218, 258), in which 
an apparatus is describ- 
ed which bears a very 
close resemblance to 
one which I had con- 
structed in the early 
part of the investira- 
tion, and although this 
seems to have answer- 
ed all the purposes for 
which it was designed, 
it may not be without 
int«reet to describe 
some of the most suc- 
cessful forms at which 
I have arrived. 

In distilling mercury 
m Wright's apparatus, 
it is at ouce obvious 
that the operation pro- ' - ■''^ 
coeds very much more 
rapidly and at a much lower tempera- 
ture, and also without ebullition, when 
the last traced of air are remoixd; 
hence it seems necessary in the evapo- 
ration of water to arrange the appara- 
tus so that the condensed water should 
itself pump out the gas that is liberat- 
ed during l;he evaporation. One form 
of the apparatus consists of a horizon- 
tal flat brass ring a, 116 mm. in its 
outside diameter and 92 inside; 
to the upper side of the ring a 
dome of copper, 6, is soldered. The 
dish containing the water to be eva- 
porated is attached to the lower surface 
of the brass ring in a manner that will 
be afterwards dcscribod. The dome is 

Erovided with a horizontal copper 
ube, c, 16 mm. wide, by which it is 
connected with a copper condenser, d, 
consisting of a truncated cone within 
a cyhnder, the space between the two 
being inclosed at the top and bottom 
t^ means of copper rings soldered on. 
This forms a condenser of small capa- 
city and with a large cooling surface; 
it 13 fixed in a tin can, through which 



a stream of water can be made to flow. 
It is necessary that the connecting 
tube between the dome and the con- 
denser should be wide, so as to permit 
of the rapid pnssage of the rarefied 
aqueous vapor. The bottom of the 
condenser is provided with a narrow 
brass tube, to which is attached a glass 
tube with a bend, e, near its upper end, 
in which the drops of water are formed 
which produce the exhaustion. In a 
laboratory where a fall of about 
thirty-five feet is obtainable, this might 
constitute the whole apparatus, But 
not having at my disposal a greater 
height than that of the laboratory 
bench, the lower end of the fall-tube is 
fitted into the neck of a Woulffe'a bot- 
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tie, which latter is connected with a 
KOrting's jet pump to remove the air 
at the commencement of theoperation. 
The WoulfEe's bottle is also provided 
with a siphon for the removal of the 
condensed water. 

The dish / in which the evaporation 
is performed is an ordinary hemispher- 
ical glass evaporating dish about 100 
mm. in diameter, and with it« edge 
ground smooth. 

A wetted red india-rubber ring g, is 

E laced on the lower surface of the 
rass ring attached to the dome, the 



edge of the dish being pressed up- 
wards against it, and the jet pump set 
in action. The atmospheric pressure 
soon holds the dish firmly in position. 
[To guard against accidents, a support 
should be put under it.] 

The rod india-rubber ring is prefer- 
able to ordinary sheet india-rubber, as 
it does not adhere firmly to the glass 
when the dish has to be removrf ; it 
also maybe used a large number of 
times, when the vacuum is as good 
as the pump will make, a small quan- 
tity of distilled water is allow^ to 
flow into the dish from a supply tube 
provided with a stop-cock and attached 
to a small tubulure on one side of the 
dome. This suppl v tube terminatee in 
a small funnel wnich touches the in- 
side of the dish so that the admitted 
water flows down the side of the dish 

_ ,. .. ,,, rpj^g ^^j^ j^ j.j^^^ ^^^ 

water-bath heated to 50° 
races of air are thus ex- 
he dish and condenser, 
of water is then turned 
denser. It is necessary 
Woulfle's bottle and the 
Id be kept cool, and this 
*d Tjy allowing the over- 
condenser to run down 
the fall-tube into a ves- 
ig the bottle. When the 
nplete, the water around 
r is removed, and the 
ivaporated is allowed to 
the dish ; 50 C.c. at a time 
mitted, the water-bath 
being maintained at 40 
or 50°, preferably with 
the aid of a thermo- 
stat. Much of the dis- 
solved air escapes dur- 
ing the entrance, and, 
if time can be spared, 
it is advisable to allow 
the water to remain in 
the vacuum for an hour ' 
or so to avoid the vio- 
lent ebullition which 
sometimee occurs. If 
it is neceesary that the 
evaporation should be 
begun at once, it is bet- 
ter to raise the temper- 
ature of the water in 
P ,, the bath very slowly 
/^^<:^ from 30 to 50° while 
' the water is running 

round the condenser. 
No experiment has 
been made ivith water 
cooled with ice, that of 
the supply being al- 
ways employed . Water 
soon begins to form in 
the condenser, and 
the drops flow down the fall-tube and 
pump out the air. When the air is re- 
moved, the evaporation proceeds at a 
rapid rate, and in some cases in which 
the temperatures were observed, the 
water was at 26° whilst the tempera- 
ture of the bath was 50°. Of 
course the temperature of the evap- 
orating water will depend also on 
that of the water surrounding the 
condenser. It is hardly necessary 
to observe that although the tempera- 
ture of the water is low, the solid re- 
sidue is heated to the temperature of 
the water bath. Tumultuous ebulli- 
tion sometimes takes place; and this is 
theprincipal objection to the process. 
When the water is nearly all evapo- 
rated, there is considerable efferves- 
cence. The evaporation proceeds at 
about the rate of 50 C.c. in two hours. 
ii an open dish over a water-bath the 
same quantity of water is evaporated 
in about one to one and a half hours. 
To avoid loss from spirting, the evapo- 
ration may be earned on in a wide 
tMt-tube (A), the condenser bein^ pro- 
vided with a glass plate (i), pierced 
with two holes, a Wge one through 
which the vapor enters the condenser, 
and a small one through which the 
supply tube passes into the evaporating 
tube; an india-rubber ring ik) makes 
an air-tight joint between the plate 
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and the mouth of the tube. The test- 
tube is very slightly inclined to the 
horizontal, and is surrounded by a 
water-bath. The water to be evapo- 
rated is allowed to flow in slowly, and 
the evaporation carried out at the same 
time. Kven if violent boiling takes 
place, the liquid is only thrown across 
the tube, and the residue is not lost. 
This form of apparatus may be useful 
when the residue is to be determined, 
and it is not necessary to remove the 
solid, and it has the further advantage 
that the tube may be closed during the 
weighing by a glass cap, which dimin- 
ishes the rate at which the residue 
absorbs water from the air. The eva- 
poration in the tube is slower than in 
the dish for two reasons: firstly, the 
evaporating surface is smaller; and 
secondly, gas continues to be evolved 
during the whole process, thus produc- 
ing an increased pressure. A light 
spherical flask may be employed in 
place of the test-tube, and has the 
advantage of permitting 50 C.c. of the 
water to be introduced at a time, with 
out danger of loss from ebullition. 

Another modification of the method 
is to replace the condenser by a wide 
vertical tube (Q, along the inner sur- 
face of which a thin layer of sulphuric 
acid is allowed to pass, the acid being 
admitted by a tubulure (m), and regu- 
lated by a stop-cock. The water vapor 
is rapidly absorbed, and passes down 
the fall-tube as dilute sulphuric acid. 
In this way it is possible to conduct the 
evaporation at a temperature only a 
few degress above the freezing point, 
the water bath being maintained be- 
tween 30° and 40*. By surrounding 
the wide tube with a flow of cold water, 
the evaporation is more rapid and the 
acid is much economized, one volume 
of water requiring about one of sul- 
phuric acid for its evaporation; if the 
tube is not cooled, about three volumes 
of acid are necessary. Care is neces- 
sary in regulating the flow of acid, for 
if too rapid, the water may be frozen 
and the evaporation much retarded; 
bubbles of gas also often form under 
the ice, resulting in violent boiling. As 
a thermometer plunged in the liquid 
would be inadmissible when the solid 
residue is required, the temperature 
may be estimated by means or a pres- 
sure gauge (n), the temperature corre- 
sponaing to the pressure being given in 
the ordinary tables. After use, the sul- 

§huric acid may be boiled in an open 
ask until it begins to fume. It can 
thus be used any number of times. 
This modification of the apparatus is 
very efficient for drying solids. Salts 
very quickly lose their water of crys- 
tallization, and this without fusion even 
at 100°, and the prevention of access of 
{vir may often prove advantageous. 
Magnesic sulphate thus loses six mole- 
cules of water at 100% whereas it re- 
ouires a temperature of 150° at the or- 
ain£uy pressure. Sodic carbonate can 
also be well dried in this manner, al- 
thoujgh when a large quantity of the 
»alt is placed in the disn, its Dad con- 
ductivity prevents the access of heat to 
the interior of the mass. One hundred 
and seventy grams of crystallized sodic 
carbonate lost all but two per cent of the 
water in twelve hours ; about six hours 
after the commencement of the opera- 
tion the apparatus was opened, the salt 
powdered and dried for another six 
hours. Although the use of this method 
of evaporation and drying cannot bo 
said to be free from objections, yet 
possibly its description may prove of 
some value to those who maybe ex- 
perimenting in this direction. — Joum. 
Chem, Soc,, Sept., 1883. 

A Perilous Toy. 

The so-called "■ serpent's eggs '' of the 
toy-shops contain, says Dr. George 
Hay (Medical Titnea), from one to- 
three-tenths of a grain of sulphocyan- 
ogen, quite enougn to kill a child if he 
should oappen to swallow it, 



The Peroentage of Active Chlorine 
in Old Chloride of Idme. 

K, Thummbl has examined fifteen 
samples of chlorinated lime which 
had been kept on store for some time, 
some of them for weeks, under very 
unfavorable circumstances and found 
the average per centa^e of active 
chlorine still contained in them to be 
as high as 31.2 per cent. This result 
is interesting, as it shows that chlorin- 
ated lime does not deteriorate by keep- 
ing to anything like the extent gener- 
ally supposed. 

The author was led to this experi- 
ment by the reduction of the required 
percentage of active chlorine in 
chlorinated lime in the new German 
Pharmacopoeia to 20 per cent, as 
a^gainst 25 per cent, in the former edi- 
tion. — Arch. d. Ph., and Chem, and 
Drugg. 




APPARATUS FOR THE CONTINU- 
OUS PREPARATION OF CHLO- 
RIDE OF UME. 

Slaked lime is introduced, in fine 
powder, through the turbine S and the 
sieve attachment at B. This latter con- 
sists of a funnel having a circular sUt 
around the bottom. A current of air 
passed through R forces the lime 
through the slit, and the openings of 
the sieve into the apparatus. At the 
same time, a uniform stream of chlo- 
rine gas is introduced from A, which 
immediately converts the descending 
dust into chloride of lime. 

The lower part of the apparatus is 
provided with a turbinatea discharge 
chamber, where the finished chloriae 
of lime is continuously delivered. — 
Qerm. Pat, 24,702. 

Impervious Corks. 

Corks may be made impervious by 
soaking them — best quality — for sev- 
eral hours in a solution of \ oz. of glue 
or ^latin in a mixture of f oz. of gly- 
cerin and 1 pint of water, heated to a 
temperature of about 50° C. (122° F.). 
Such prepared corks may be rendered 
nearly proof against acids and other 
chemicals, if tney are dipped, after 
thorough drying, for ten or fifteen 
minutes into a melted mixture of four 

J>arts of paraffin and one part of vase- 
mQ.—Polyt. Mitth., 20, 207. 

The Assay of Pepsin. 

Mr. Pierre Vioier was charged by 
the French Pharmacopoeia Commis- 
sion with the study of the digestive 
ferments, and has lately pubhshed an 
abstract of his experiments which 
will be of interest to many of our 
readers. 

The usual methods in use for testing 
pepsin consist in making it act, imder 
certain known conditions, upon albu- 
men or fibrin. 

The assay by means of albumen is 
particularly in vogue in England and 
the United States. 

According to Mr. Vigier, this meth- 
od is *'not physiological" enough, 
inasmuch as it merely requires to ac- 
complish the solution of the jpepsin, 
and not its conversion into peptone. 

On first appearance, it seems ad- 
vantageous, by reason of its ready and 



rapid execution. Yet it is ab3olutely 
devoid of precision, since the results 
differ according as the albumen i*5 di- 
vided into more or less sm^U pieces. 
If it is in cubes, the solution takes 
place very slowly, because only the 
outer walls can be attacked. If it has 
been passed through a sieve, it is dis- 
solved the more rapidly tlie finer it 
is; in fact, if it has been reduced to a 
very finely-grained pulp, even a -weak 
pepsin wiU dissolve it quite rapidly. 

On the other hand, a weak: pepsin 
is not capable of converting fibnn into 
peptone, though it may dissolve albu- 
men. 

The author has observed a curious 
fact, in connection with albumen, 
which has great influence ixpon the 
test. If the fitlbumen is exposed to the 
air for some time before it is u.sed, it 
becomes less and less soluble; tivo 
hours suflSce to render it almost refrac- 
tory to the action of pepsin. 

The French Codex of 1866, in its 
pepsin test, gave preference to fibrin. 
It required that the ofiicinal or extrac- 
tive pepsin should digest ten times its 
weignt of fibrin in twelve houx«, and 
that the starchy pepsin should dig^est 
six times ite weignt. 

The Soci^t^ de Pharmacie proposed 

to introduce a modified process -wrhich 

should require only six hours. But 

Mr. Vigier, to whom the special studv 

of this subject had been intrusted, 

further modified it, and in this shape 

it was adopted in the new codex: 

** Medicinal Pepsin," in o*"- Grains 

powder 0.50 1 7.7 

Distilled Water 60.00 I 910 

Hydrochloric Acid (sp. gr. 

1.171) 0.60 9 J 

Fibrin 10.00 154 

(The fibrin may be derived from 
mutton, pork, or veal, and should have 
been washed and dried.) 

Warm the mixture on a water- 
bathf in a wide-mouthed flask, during 
six hours, at a temperature of 50° C. 
(122° F.), shake frequently until the 
fibrin is dissolved (which takes place 
rapidly). Afterwards shake once every 
hour. After six hours' digestion, 10 cu- 
bic centimeters of the filtrate should be 
neither precipitated nor rendered 
cloudy on the successive addition of 
30 to 40 drops of p^ure nitric acid. 

'* Medicinal pepin '^ is tmderstood to 
be '^saccharated pepsin." 

If ** extractive pepsin" (so-called 
** pure pepsin ") is used, the above con- 
ditions must be fulfilled, by taking 
0.20 gm. (or 3.09, or short 3 grains) m 
it for the test. 

This fibrin test is based upon the idea 
that pepsin is valueless unless it can 
transform fibrin into peptone, the prin- 
cipal characteristic of which is that it 
is not precipitated by nitric acid. 

When an albuminoid substance, 
such as fibrin, is submitted to the action 
of pepsin, in presence of an acid and at 
a proper temperature, it undergoes 
successive transformation: at first it 
swells up, then it dissolves; next, it 
passes through certain intermediate 
stages, during which it is less and less 
precipitated by nitric acid. Finally, 
it passes into peptone. Physiology 
has established the fact that albumi- 
noids are assimilable only in form of 
peptone; hence, any pepsin which is 
incapable of bringing about this meta- 
morphosis must be considered as un- 
satisfactory. — jQurn. de P?uirm., 1884, 
398. 

Dividends of Chemical Works. 

The Brunswick Quinine factory have 
declared a dividend of 12J per cent 
out of the net profits for 1883. 

The Chemical Company of 'Berlin 
(formerly Schering's Factory) has 
paid a dividend of 12 per cent on the 
business of 1883. The Badische Anilin- 
und Soda Fabrik reports a net profit 
of 5,000,000 marks, and pays 18 per 
cent, while the chemical factory of 
Pommemsdorf pays 24 per cent. 
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Tbe Curasao Orange and its Uses. 

The principal fruit that has made 
the name of Curasao known to the 
^vorld Ib the orange grown there, Citnia 
rruloaris, there caUed naranja cajera. 
Hoth the tree and fruit are Bmall, and , 
tlie Iatt«r is of a deep green color. No | 
other tree receives such care and cul- 
tivation on the island aa tliis. The fruit 
itself is only used with syrup to make 
a. sweetmeat, or dulce, as it is called. 
The skina are what are harvested for 
a. constant market. At that stage of 
development of the fruit when the 
rind contains a maximum of oil, the 
fruit is picked and peeled in quarters, 
ajcid the quarters are dried and pressed, 
and packed in half-harrels for export. 
The total product of the orchards in 
oranee rind is shipped to Amsterdam, 
and the price paid varies from 80 cents 
to $3 per Dutcn pound — a tenth more 
than the pound avoirdupois. By dis- 
stillation, the oil is extracted from the 
skins or peel, and used to flavor the 
justly celebrated liqueur "cura^a." 
As oil mav be extracted from the slLins 
of all kinds of oranges, so they may be 
\i3od to flavor liquors; and perhaps 
thia accounts, to some extent, for the 
fact that "ciu'a^ao"is manufactured 
in Germany and France, and that the 
supply in the principal citiee of the 
world is never behind the demand. 

Ck>nsiderable of the liqueur is shipped 
fromHolland to Curasao, and, so far as 
I have observed, only in bottles of a 

fint capacity, having necks as long as 
he bodies, and otherwise charac- 
terized as from the port to which the 
skins are shipped, but never in jugs or 
amphorae. I doubt that these " pinte " 
are sold in the United States, cus- 
tomarily. I have never seen them so 
on sale, after inquiry.— Report by U. 
S. Consul at Curasao. 

Amorphous Borato of Quinine. 
This is a salt prepared and put on 
the market by the well-known quinine 
manufacturer, C. Zimmer, of Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main. It is an amber-yel- 
low powder, of faintly bitter taste, and 
soluble in an equal weight of water. 
It is administered in doses of 0.5 to 1 
Om. (8 to 16 grains), or in similar 
doses as other quinine salts. It is said 
to be well borne, both in chronic and 
in acute diseases, better even than the 
hydrochlorate, particularly if given in 
wafer-capsules, with water or a little 
wine. Its low price would seem to 
recommend its use in popular practice. 
—After Pkarm. Zeit. 

Liquefied Carbolic Acid. 

Dr. Vulpids has investigated the 
conditions under which crystallized 
carbolic acid may bo rendered perma- 
nently h(^uid. 

Authorities heretofore have differed 
considerably in stating the proportion 
of water necessaiy to be added to 
crystallized carbobc acid, in order to 
make it remain hquid. These differ- 
ences arose mainly from the fact that 
each author used an acid of different 
meltingpoint. 

The Oernian Pharmocopceia allows 
a range between 35° and 44° C. for the 
melting point, and directs that " Li- 
quefied Carbolic Acid shall be prepared 
by mixing 10 parts of the acid with 1 
piuii of water. The resulting liquefied 
acid ia stated to form a clear solution 
with 18 parts of water. 

Hager, in his commentary, savs that 
a quantity of water up to eignt per 
cent insured the permanent Gque&c- 
tion of the acid, oven at medium tem- 
perature. And he further remarks 
that a mixture of 9 parts of the acid 
and 1 part of alcohol remains liquid, 
even when cooled to —10° C. 

E. Schmidt, on the other hand, as- 
serts that a monohydrated phenol, 
containing IS. 9 per cent of water — 
melts at 16° C. 



Dr. VulpiuB used for his experiments 
the so-called absolute phenol (in loose 
crystals), melting over 40° C, He tried 
various proportious of water, alcohol, 
and glycerin, which were mixed with 
tjie gently melted acid, and obtained 
the following results. 

Mixed with 

Cdrbnti'^ Water AJcoluA Gli/cerin CimaeaUal 
Acid F- C 

parts parts parts parts 

100 6 — — 21 70 

100 7 — — 17.5 6S.5 

100 8 — — IS 69 

100 9 — — 13.5 56.5 

100 10 — — 11.6 53 

100 11 — — 10.2 60.5 

100 12 — — » 48.2 

100 13 — — 7.6 46.5 

100 14 _ -_ 6. 42.8 

100 15 — — 4.6 40 

100 20 — — 2.2 36 

100 5 — 5 18.S 65.6 

100 3 —10 16.6 60 

100 — — 10 27 tO.fl 

100 — 5-29 84.2 

100 — 10 
100 

These figures show the remarkable 
fact that the melting point of phenol 
is much lees depressed oy alcohol than 
by an equal quantity of water ; and 
the latter is even superior to glycerin 
in liquefying power. It will also be 



which, when the stirrup is in a perpen- 
dicular position, firmly wedges the 
head of the digestor down upon the 
cylinder. Into the cover is cast a long 
thermometer-tube, into which a steel- 
tube fits containing mercury, and into 
the latter the bulb of the thermometer 
proper dips. 

These apparatuses are made to stand 
12, 2G and 50 atmospheres of pressure. 

On Picro toxin. 

SOHS years ajgo, Messrs. Barth and 
Eretechy found that when picrotoxin 
is repeatedly crystallized from boiling 
benzol and Doihng water, it separatee 
into two other substances, one of which 
they named picrotine, and picrotoxinin. 
They regarded these two substancee as 
being present, side by side, in the com- 
mercial picrotoxin. and in fact to actu- 
ally constitute this substance, the ac- 
tion of the benzol and water beiug held 
to be merely a mechanical separation 
by means of different solvents. 

This view was afterwards opposed by 
Paterno and Oglialoro. who also studied 
the decomposition products of picro- 
toxin. 

Recently, Professor E. Schmidt has 
published an elaborate paper on this 
subject, in which he gives at length bis 
reasons why picrotoxin should he re- 
garded as a positive, homogeneous in- 



A High Preaaure DEgaator for ChemioK] Laboratorie*. 



seen that an addition of 10 per cent of 
water (to absolute phenol) is insuffi- 
cient to keep the mixture liquid at 
moderately low temperatures. It will 
be necessary to increase the wat«r to 
16 per cent, but it is still better to use 
20 per cent, since this faciUtates calcu- 
lation. 

It need not be feared that this pro- 
portion would come too close to the 
extreme limit of water which carbolic 
acid is capable of taking up. The 
above experiments show, contrary to 
all authorities, that 100 parts of (ab- 
solute) phenol can take up a little over 
3« parts of water, at 16° C. (59° F.) with- 
out becoming turbid. — After Pkarm. 
Zeit. 



A HIGH PRESSURE DIGESTOR FOR 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES- 

Dr. Robert Moenccs has found the 
usuaJ flange-joint used for Pfipin's 
and similar digestore to be liable to 
leak and to get out of order. 

The cylinder itself, A, is usually 20 
cm, (8 inch,) by 9 cm, (3i inch.), and 
its upper edge is conically turned off 
and ground true. A cast-copper bead 
fits upon the cylinder, so that it strad- 
dles the edge of the latter, the recess 
being lined with lead. Below the edge 
of the cylinder A, a copper-ring is se- 
curely attached at the outside, in which 
are situated the bearing or hinges of 
the large steel stirrups B. In the cen- 
tre of the latter is situated a screw 



dividual, not composed of two or more 
bodies mechanically mixed, though 
easily decomposed chemically. 

Among other peculiaritiefl of picro- 
toxin is vbB behavior toward chloroform. 
If finely powdered picrotoxin be shaken 
with chloroform at the ordinary tem- 
perature, it is more or lees completely 
dissolved, according as more or lees 
menstruum is used. If the solution is 
filtered soon, and set aside in a well- 
covered vessel, a copious separation of 
fine, needle-shaped crystals takes place, 
which are found to be picrotin, while 
the hquid holds in solution chiefly pi- 
crotoxinin. In fact, the picrotoxin is 
now split into its two decomposition 
products. Had the latter been origi- 
nally present as a mere mixture, the 
chloroform would [most probably] not 
have dissolved both together and de- 
posited one of them again afterwards, 
but it would have dissolved the picro- 
toxinin (which is very soluble in chlo- 
roform), while it would have left the 
picrotin undissolved. 

In addition to this peculiarity to- 
wards chloroform and benzol, Schmidt 
found it to be always— if carefully pu- 
rified— of the uniform composition C..- 
HiiOii: to have a constant melting 
point (199-200° C; while a mixture M 
the two decomposition products does 
not fully melt until between 210° and 
230' C), and to be always anhydrous, 
while picrotoxinin crystallizes with 
1 molecule of water.— After Arch, d, 
Pharm., 222, 169. 
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Selections from the New York and 
Brooklyn Formulary. 

EUXIR FERRI PHOSPHATIS, QUININE BT 
STRYCHNINE. 

Eltocir of Phosphate of Iron^ Quinine 
and Strychnine. 

Phosphate of Iron (U. S. Ph. 

1880) 256 gr. 

Sulphate of Quinine 128 ** 

Sulphate of Strychnine 2i *' 

Aromatic Spirit 6 fl. oz. 

Water 4 ** 

Syrup 6 ** 

Simple EUxir 16 ** 

Dissolve the sulphate of strychnine 
in the aromatic spirit contained in a 
flask, add the sulphate of quinine, 
place the flask in hot water, ana 
shake it well occasionally. Dissolve 
the phosphate of iron in four {4i) fluid- 
ounces ot hot water in a capsule ; add 
the syrup and heat nearly to the boil* 
ing point. Then pour this hot solu- 
tion, all at once, into the flask contain- 
ing the alkaloids in solution, and 
shake well immediately. When cold, 
add enough simple elixir to make six- 
teen (16) fluidounces, allow it to stand 
for twentjr-four hours, and filter. 

Each fluidrachm contains two grains 
of phosphate of iron, one grain of sul- 
phate of quinine, and ^ grain of sul- 
phate of strychnine. 

Note, The sulphate of quinine will 
not all dissolve m the aromatic spirit, 
but will be immediately dissolved as 
soon as the hot iron solution is poured 
in. It is important that both solutions 
should be quite hot when mixed to- 
gether. 

Comments, The formula for aromatic 
spirit will be found in our last num- 
ber, p. 106; for simple elixir, page 
107. 

In making the above preparation, 
the flask for dissolving the alkaloids 
in the aromatic spirit should be select- 
ed large enough to hold the whole pro- 
duct. If the aromatic spirit is heated 
not above 140° F., the alkaloids wiU 
not quite dissolve; but if the heat is 
higher, it will usually be found that a 
clear solution results. 

When dissolving phosphate of iron, 
or indeed any other scalea salt in boiling 
or hot water, it should always be re- 
membered that the salt is to l>e added, 
under stirring, to the hot water, and 
not the water to the salt. In the latter 
case, the scaled salt will usually agglu- 
tinate into a cake or lump at the bot- 
tom of the vessel, and it will require 
considerable time and trouble to dis- 
solve it. It will therefore be best to 
mix 4 fl. oz. of water and the 6 fl. oz. 
of syrup in a capsule, heat to near 
boiling, and then to dissolve in the 
mixture the phosphate of iron: 

On pouring this clear and greenish- 
colored solution into the cdcoholic 
solution of the alkaloids, even if the 
latter was perfectly transparent, the 
mixture will become more or less 
opaque; rarely will it remain trans- 
parent. On agitating, the opacity will 
oecome less, but wiu not usually en- 
tirely disappear. It may, however, be 
quickly removed by adding to the 
mixture (best after cooling) enough 
water of ammonia, m dropSy to accom- 
plish the object. 

Tbis is one of the most awkward 
elixirs to filter, inasmuch as it renders 
the filtering paper very stiff and '* resi- 
nous." If time is no object, it is best 
to allow the liquid to clear itself by 
setthng, and then to siphon or pour off 
the clear eUxir. Otherwise, a good 
deal of phosphate of calcium will have 
to be used. In this present case, how- 
ever, phosphate of calcium, as well as 
magnesia and carbonate of ma^esium, 
ai'e not so well adapted to faciUtate fil- 
tration as some other insoluble sub- 
stances which are a little more gritty. 
One of the best is oxide of iron (or the 
ordinary subcai'bonate) of which about 
1 ounce will suffice to filter a pint of 
the elixir. 



This could not, of course, be used if 
any acid had been employed in the 
preparation of the elixir. 

The Committee had more trouble in 
devising a good formula for this elixir 
than for any other preparation, and 
its experience in this respect probably 
tallies with that previously made by 
others. All attempts to prepare a palat 
able elixir containing 1 gr. of sulphate 
of quinine per fluidrachm, by the 
acid of acids, failed — ^the bitter taste 
of the alkaloids quinine and strychnine 
being too disagreeably emphasized. It 
became evident that the employment 
of any acid must be avoided. Then it 
became necessary to find such an ad- 
justment between the aqueous and al- 
coholic portions of the mixture, as 
to hold the alkaloids in solution after 
the mixture was completed. If the re- 
sulting mixture is opaque, this may be 
remedied by the cautious addition of 
water of ammonia. Each drop of this 
falling into the Uquid will create a 
brownish spot, which will disappear on 
shaking. If too much ammonia is 
used, tne elixir will become dark- 
colored more rapidly than would 
otherwise be the case. 

Exposure to daylight will cause the 
color of the elixir to deepen in the 
course of time. It is therefore advis- 
able to keep it in the dark. 

Another elixir which is made in the 
same manner, and to which the same 
remarks apply, only that it contains 
sulphate of cinchonidine in place of 
sulphate of quinine, is the eltocir of 
phosphate of iron^ cinchonidine ana 
strychnine, 

SPIRTTUS PHOSPHORI. 

spirit of Phosphorus. 

(Tincture of Phosphorus.) 

Phosphorus 10 grains. 

Absolute alcohol, enough 
to make 16 fl. oz. 

To the absolute alcohol, contained in 
a flask, add the phosphorus, which 
should be in dean, transparent frag- 
ments, and dissolve it by applying the 
heat of a water bath, taldne care that 
the volume of absolute alconol be pre- 
served, as nearly as possible, until so- 
lution is effected, when cold, add 
enough absolute alcohol to mAkeflfteen 
(15) fluidounces. 

Keep the spirit in a cool and dark 
place, remote from lights or fire. 

Each fluidrachm contains -^ grain of 
phosphorus; 14.4 minims contain -^ 
grain of phosphorus. 

Note,-— The loss of alcohol, during 
the heating, may be avoided, and solu- 
tion effected more expeditiously by 
attaching to the flask a weU-coolea, 
upright condenser, which will cause 
the vapor of the alcohol to be condens- 
ed, and to flow back into the flask. 

Comments. — In selecting a piece of 
phosphorus for this purpose, only a 
perfectly transparent portion should 
be taken. If the outside of the stick is 
opaque and the interior yellowish but 
translucent, a piece may be cut out 
from the inner portion. For the bene- 
fit of beginners, we would add that 
phosphorus should always be handled 
with great caution. It should never 
be touched with the fingers, but a piece 
should be taken out, by means of a for- 
ceps, from the original jar (in which it 
is coveied with water), and laid on a 
plate or into a capsule containing ice- 
water. If it needs cutting or trimming, 
this should be done while it is covered 
by water. When any portion of it is 
to be weighed, a suitable wide-mouthed 
bottle provided with a glass-stopper, 
and filled to a sufficient height with 
water, is balanced on the scale, and 
the requisite weight having then been 
placed in one scale-i)an, pieces of the 
cut phosphorus are successively re- 
moved from the ice-water in which 
they lay, quickly dried upon blotting 
paper, and immediately dropped into 



the bottle of water. This is repeated 
—the bottle being stoppered eacn time 
—until the desired quantity is weighed 
off. 

The unused phosphorus is tlien put 
away again. When an original pack- 
age of phosphorus — ^usually a tin can- 
has once been opened, it is not practic- 
able to replace tne unused portion, and 
to solder it up again. To trust to any 
other method of preventing tlie evapo- 
ration of the water in the ca^n ^wrould 
be very risky, and sooner or later 
result m the phosphorus taking fire. 
It is, therefore, under all circnmstan- 
ces, advisable to transfer all the re- 
mainder of the can to a stout bottle 
(Whitall, Tatum & Co.'s museum jars 
answer best) fiUing it with water and 
securely stoppering it. As a further 
precaution it ought to be kept in a jar 
of sand, chiefly with a view of protect- 
ing the glass from external violence. 

During the digestion of the phospho- 
rus in the hot absolute alcoliol, the 
fiask should be repeatedly agitat-ed to 
promote solution. If made on the 
scale of the formula, or on a larg;er 
scale, it is always best to follow the 
suggestion given in the note, viz., ti> 
use an upright condenser. Any ordi- 
nary Lieoig^ or other condenser will 
answer for the purpose, if it is placed 
on a high enough level to permit its 
outlet to be connected with tne neck of 
the flask. A good stream of water 
must, of course, be maintained throufrh 
the condenser. 

This spirit of phosphorus is of the 
same strength as the 

Tinctura Phosphoric used in Bellevue 
Hospital, which is prepared in the 
same manner, except that it is flavored 
with vanilla and orange: 

Phosphorus 32 grains. 

Absolute alcohol 46 11. oz. 

Dissolve by heat, under an upright 
condenser; when cool, add 

Tincture of vanilla 1 fl. oz. 

Oil of orange 3 fl. drs. 

Absolute alcohol, enough 
to make 48 fl. ot. 

A preparation which is very fre- 
quently prescribed is 

Thompson's Solution of Phosphorus. 

This is usually directed to be made 
as follows: 

Phosphorus 1 grain. 

Absolute alcohol 5 fl. drs. 

Dissolve with a gentle heat ; then add 
a previously warmed mixture of 

Glycerin lir fi. oz. 

Alcohol 2 fl. drs. 

Spirit of peppermint 40 minims. 

One fluidrachm of this solution con- 
tains A grain of phosphorus. 

The above solution may be prepared 
of the same strength in phospnorus by 
taking: 

Spirit of phosphorus (N. Y. 

and Br. Form.) 348 min. 

Spirit of peppermint 40 min. 

Glycerin, enough to make. 2fl. oz. 

Each fluidrachm of this contains ^^ 
grain of phosphorus. 

A mucn more pleasant solution for 
internal administration is now offered 
to the practitioner in the form of 



EUXIR PHOSPHORI. 

Elixir of Phosphorus. 

Spirit of phosphorus 30 fl. drs. 

Oil of star-anise 16 min. 

Glycerin 9 fl. oz. 

Simple ehxir, enough to 
make 16 fl. oz. 

To the spirit of phosphorus add the 
glycerin and oil of star-anise, and shake 
until they form a clear liquid. Then 
add the simple elixir, in small portions 
at a time, gently agitating after each 
addition, until a clear mixture results. 
Each fluidrachm contains A grain of 
phosphorus. 
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bybupub PH08PHATU1I coMPOsrrcs. 
Compound Syrup of the Phoepfiatea. 
(" Chemical Food.") 
Phosphate of Iron (U. S. 

Ph., 1880) 266 grains. 

Precipitated carbonate of 

calcium 500 " 

Carbonate of potaseium . . S4 " 

Carbonate of sodium 40 " 

Citric acid 2 av. oz. 

Glycerin 2 fl. oz. 

Phoepboric acid (50*) 4 fl. oz. 

Orange-flower water 6 fl. dr. 

Tincture of cudbear 2 fl. dr. 

Water IJ fl. oz. 

Syrup, enough to make. . 32 fl. oz. 

To the mixed carbonates, in a capa- 
cious mortar, add the citric acid and 
trituratethem with the glycerin. Then 
add the orange-flower water, about 
twenty (20) fluidounces of the syrup, 
and, gradually, the phosphoric acid. 
When effervescence has ceased, add 
the phosphate of iron, previously dis- 
solved in the water, transfer the whole 
to a graduated vessel, rinse the mor- 
tar with a little syrup, add the tincture 
of cudbear and, lastly, enough syrup 
to make thirty-two (32) fiuidounces. 
Ijct the syrup stand during several 
da?s, then strain. 

Each fluidrachm contains about 2 
grains of phosphate of calcium, 1 grain 
of phoBpnate of iron, and amkller 
quantities of the phosphates of potas- 
sium and sodium. 

Comment a.^The formula for "Chem- 
ical Food " as given by Parrish in 1857, 
and which has frequently been quoted 
in this and other publications, is very 
troublesome and circumstantial. Not 
only is a ferrous phosphate directed to 
be precipitated and washed, but even 
the phosphate of calcium is to be dis- 
solved and freshly precipitated. It was 
usuallv found tnat the quantity of 
phospnoric acid originally directed was 
insufficient to dissolve all the salts or 
to hold them in solution. Hence it 
became customary to add some hydro- 
chloric acid; but this increases the 
sourness of the preparation to a disa- 
greeable extent. 

Recognizing the fact that the prepa- 
ration 18 frequently called for, and that 
a formula should, if possible, be devised 
which would admit of execution with- 
in a short time, the writer proposed a 
new method in the B^port on the Re- 
vision of the U. S. Ph. (New York, 
1880, p. 142), in which the precipitated 
ffrric phosphate of iron was employed 
and the phosphates of calcium, potas- 
diun, and sodium were generated, by 
acting on the carbonates with a BufH- 
cient quantity of phosphoric acid. 
Since the new U. S. Ph., nowever has 
adopted a soluble phosphate of iron, 
in scales (which mignt be called 
"sodio-ferric citrophosphate "), a 
further modification of tnis formula 
became desirable. At the same 
time, the proportions of the ingre- 
dients were so adjusted as to fur- 
nish about the quantities of compounds 
SVen at the end of the above quoted 
rmula. That is, if we suppose the 
citric acid to act merely as a solvent of 
the phosphates, and tnat all the cal- 
dum, potassium, and sodium is com- 
bined with phosphoric acid, we would, 
far instance, find that the 500 grains 
of carbonate of calcium (CaCOi ; mol. 
w. 100), when converted into tribasic 
phosphate of calcium {Cai[POt]i; mol. 
w. 310), would yield 517 grains of the 
latter. There are only 512 grains 
needed to give 2 grains to a teaspoon- 
ful ; but it was not worth while to cur- 
tail the round figure 500 by a few 
units to bring out the calculation so 
exactly. 

When the phosphate of iron baa been 
dissolved in the water, which is best 
done by the aid of beat, it is necessary 
to wait until the solution is cold before 
pouring it into the solution of the phos- 
phates, since otherwise a precipitate 



largely consisting of citrate of calcium 
will be produced. 

If the solutions are mixed cold, the 
mixture will remain clear, at least for 
some time. But after standing for a 
few days more or less of a cloudiness 
will usually form in the liquid, no mat- 
ter how carefully it is made. This 
cloud will gradually settle to the bot 
tom, and ^nerally forms a very small 
layer, which does not sensibly alter 
the percentage composition of the 
prefMiration. We have examined the 
precipitate several times cursorily, and 
have found it to consist chiefly of glu- 
cose {with phosphate), which no doubt 
originated from the action of the ex- 
cess of phosphoric acid upon the cane 
sugar of the syrup. 

ELIXIR ATflSI. 

Elixir of Anise. 
(Aniseed Cordial.) 

Oil of anise, Saxon 26 min. 

Oil of fennel seed (sweet) 6 " 

Oil of bitter almonds 1 " 

Deodorized alcohol 4 fl. oz. 

Syrup 10 " 

Water 2 " 

Phosphate of calcium 120 grains. 

Mix the oils with the deodorized al- 
cohol, add the syrup and water, &nd 
set aside for twelve nours. Then mix 
the elixir intimately with the phos- 
phate of calcium, and filter through a 
well-wetted filter, returning the first 
portions of the filtrate until it runs 
through clear. 

Note.— OH of star-anise, which is usu- 
ally supplied by dealers when "oil of 
anise" without further spe^cation is 
ordered, does not answer well for the 
above cordial. Russian oQ of anise 
may be used, but the Saxon oil fur- 
nishes the finest product. 

Comments. — A knowledge of the dif- 
ferent commercial varieties of essen- 
tial oils, their origin and source, and 
their value is not as well disseminated 
among tbe pharmacists of this country 
as it should be. The fault lies, to a 
great extent, with the wholesale drug- 
gists, who fail to make proper dis- 
crimination ordistinction in theircata- 
loguee or price-lists. The buyer usually 
thinks that he has sufllciently speci- 
fied the quality he wants by attaching 
the word "best" to his order. But 
this implies really a veiy poor compli- 
ment to the dealer, inasmuch as it 
Bu^eetsthe inference that the latter 
keeps several grades of purity of this 
or the other oil of which the purchaser 
has the choice. When oil oi anise, for 
instance, is ordered, there are three 
different commercial kinds whiA can 
b3 supplied. They are : 

1. Russian oil of anise. 

2. Saxon " " , " 

3. OD of star-anise. 

If the latter is worth, edy $1.75 per 
per pound, tbe Rossian will be worth 
about |4.00 and the Saxon oil about 
^3.50. (Of course, these prices are only 
relatively correct. In reality, the oifa 
are proportionately somewhat higher, 
particularly wlien purchased in quan- 
tities of less than aJaout ten pounds.) 
Of late years, a good deal has been done 
by prominent manufacturers of and 
dealers in essential oils to spread a bet- 
ter knowledge of this subject among 
the members of the profession. Yet 
much more remains to be done. 

Regarding oil of fennel, it ebould be 
known that there are two kinds made 
by manufacturers, namely, the so- 
called "sweet" oil of fenned, which is 
distilled from the seed exclusively, and 
is the only kind fit for fine purposes. 
The other kind is the so-called oil of 
fennel chaff, distilled (as the name im- 
plies) from all the rubbish left after 
sifting fennelj and this is used in mak- 
ing certain kmds of cheap liquors and 
confectionery. Its price is less than 
half of that of oil of fennel seed. 

Oil of bitter almonds is frequently 
sophisticated by the admixture or sub- 
stitution of the artificial oil — nitroben- 



zol, oil of mirbane — ^the presence of 
which may, however, easily be de- 
tected by applying the test given in 
the U. S. Ph. 

When aniseed cordial, prepared by 
the above formula, is exposed te cold, 
it is apt to become opalescent or milln^, 
since the liciuid then cannot bold all the 
oil in solution. As soon as the tempera- 
ture, however, rises, it will become 
completely clear again. Tbe opales- 
cence may be prevented by filtering 
the elixir while quite cold, although a 
little of the oil is thereby lost. 



APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING 
MELTING POINTS. 

Alfred Koixikbr has devised a 
clamp for attaching the little tubes 
used m determining melting points to 
the thermometer. It is readily imder- 
Btood by inspecting the illustration.^ 
Zeitsch. Anal. Chem., 1884, 80B. 

[The original used by the authorwas 
made of platinum sheet and wire, and 
this metal will^ no doubt, be best when 
the apparatus is to be plunged into hot 
liquids of an acid or corrosive charac- 
ter. Otherwise, a cheaper material 
will answer as well,] 

Strychnine asserted to be a Hizture 

of Three Alkaloids. 

ScHUETZBirBBROER has maintained 

that strychnine is not a uniform body, 
but a mixture, of three alkaloids, 
which latter were said to be distin- 
guishable by their varying percentage 
of carbon, different solubihty, and 
crystalline shape. Dr. Hager now 
states that Schbtzenberger's view ap- 
pears to be correct. He concludes this 
from the fact that, if a few droi» of a 
solution of nitrate of Btrychnine in 
warm water be allowed to evaporate 
upon a .microscope slide in a luke- 
warm place, tbe field will be seen, under 
a lens magnifying one hundred diame- 
ters, to contain three to four different 
forms of crystalfl, octahedrons, combi- 
nations of octahedrons with cubes, also 
columnar and triangular prisms. He 
promisee to publish illustrations of 
these in his Commentary to the Germ, 
Pharmacopoeia. —Ph arm. Centralh. 

[We cannot agree with Dr. Hager in 
considering these diflerent crystalline 
Bhapes to be a positive proof of the 
multiple composition of Btrychnine in 
general. At most, the particular Bam- 

Eile might be supposed to contain dif- 
erent bodies. Until the supposed al- 
kaloids are separated and their differ- 
ence is absolutely demonstrated other- 
wise, we shall have to adhere to the 
opinion that strychnine is a homo- 
geneous and welt characterized alka- 
loid of constant composition. — Ed. A. 
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EDITOEIAL. 



The Pharm, Zeitung of March 1st 
contains a communication from a 
Gterman drug firm in San Jos6 de Cu- 
cuta, in which they draw attention to 
an antidote *^ prepared from plants,'' 
against hydrophobia, bite of poisonous 
snakes, intermittent fever, '\ etc., by 
Mr. Juan de Jesus Salas. Among 
other testimonials in its favor it is 
stated that President Guzman Blanco 
authorized the Gk>vemment of Vene- 
zuela to purchase 4,000 bottles of the 
remedy for the troops, "in order to 
employ it eventually against fevers 
etc.'' The inventor of the compound 
has given it the name " Curare," which 
must, however, not be confoimded 
with that of the well-known arrow- 
poison. 

Of course, the Pharm, ZeituTig mere- 
ly publishes the letter of their corre- 
spondents and leaves the reader to 
draw his own inferences. We, on our 
part, infer that the matter is not de- 
serving of further consideration. Our 



only object in publishing this note is 
to caution our readers against the 
possible appearance on the market of 
a species of ^'Curare" of the above 
description. However, we all know 
that **et errare, et curare, humanum 
est." 



Wrrn increasing competition on the 
part of legitimate pharmacists, as 
well as grocers and general store- 
keepers, there is reason why every 
retail druggist should develop with 
some care the available resources of 
his business and look after the littie 
things that save the pence. Of late 
years, the sale of carbonated beverages, 
when properly conducted, has added 
considerably to the annual receipts; 
but this, like other things which pay 
a profit, has been adopted by other 
dealers, and, like the sale of "pa- 
tents," may soon be classed among the 
things that have had their day. 

We have lately noticed three addi- 
tions to the variety of beverages which 
might be added to the list of things 
already foimd in most pharmacies, 
viz., distilled water, iced tea, and 
conaomm^. 

Already there is established in New 
York a firm who supply distilled water, 
in siphons, charged with carbonic 
acid gas, which has an extensive sale 
among those who are somewhat fas- 
tidious respecting the purity of their 
drinking-water, or who have occasion, 
on account of kidney troubles, to 
drink water as free as possible from 
saline matter. It would require but a 
small outlay for a tin-lined still and 
condenser and bottles to supply a 
pure water saturated at atmospheric 
pressure with carbonic acid at a Hv- 
ing profit, and one merit of the busi- 
ness is the small likelihood of the 
business meeting with competition out- 
side of the drug trade. 

Theuse of iced tea as a summer drink 
has not yet attracted the attention it 
deserves. In the case of most people 
it proves more refreshing and palat- 
able than the carbonated waters and 
syrups usually dispensed, and during 
hot weather the mild stimidation 
afforded by the tea takes the place of 
that derived from alcoholic drinks. 
Some such stimulant is generally 
craved when the nervous system is ex- 
hausted by a prolonged high tempera- 
ture and an infusion of tea made from 
the best grade of oolong, sUghtiy 
sweetened and with a slight flavor of 
lemon or of lemon verbena, makes a 
drink, when well iced, that is ex- 
tremely gratifying and successful as 
a quencher of thirst and a " pick-me- 
up " on a hot day. 

The beef-tea or the soup-stock called 
conaomm6 has already gained a foot- 
hold in New York clubs and saloons as 
a winter beverage. In the latter, it is 
very often made by stirring a teaspoon- 
ful of beef extract in a glass of hot 
water; but it is by no means so palat- 
able or refreshing when thus made 
as when prepared from fresh meat. 
Aside from its sale as a beverage, 
there ape few communities where it 
might not pay to furnish it for the use 
of invalids. The demand for it as a 



beverage would naturally be gi'satest 
in cold weather, when the trouble of 
keeping it would also be the least ; but 
its use among the sick could be de- 
pended upon all through the year. 



The advent of hot weather may ac- 
count, in some degree, for the general 
depression of the business of selling 
" patents," but there is a growing dis- 
position among pharmacists in New 
York City to blame the trade move- 
ment as well. ** Too much pievious- 
ness" in the verdict one generally 
hears when the subject is discu^M, 
and the general impression prevaik 
that the only ones who have secured 
any profit as yet are the scalpers. A 
considerable number of those who 
joined the movement at the outset 
openly annoimced their retraction 
from the agreement before the ink was 
fairly dry, and still a larger number 
have decided to say nothing more 
about it and return to the '' flesh-pots 
of IJgypt," with as littie publicity as 
possible. The effect upon jobbers and 
retailers seems to have been to con- 
siderably reduce the sale of patents, 
as a whole, so that something has at 
least been gained by the public. 



•»• 



Note on Cod-liver QU Emulsion. 

We have received a communication 
from Mr. Theodore Louis, of New 
York, in which he informs us of his 
experience with the formula for stock 
emulsion of cod-liver oil (emulsio old 
morrhuffi fortior) of the New York 
and Brooklyn formulaij. (Compare 
our last number, page l67,) He says: 

" In preparing tne emulsion accord- 
ing to tne note attached to the formula 
[see above, page 107], I did not succeed 
to my satii^action, the emulsion not 
beinff quite perfect, and taking consid- 
erable time and exertion. I manipu- 
lated, after two not quite satisfactory 
trials, in a different manner, and sao 
ceeded. not only with a f aultlees result, 
but with comparatively less labor, and 
in less time. And what is a still more 
pleasing, even important factor to a 
dispensing pharmacist who is so often 
interruptedfin his labors, especially at 
a time when it is most inopportune, is 
the fact that an interruption does not 
endanger the emulsifying j^rocess. 

^ " I first prepared in a suitable capa- 
cious mortar, and lege artiSy an emul- 
sion from 2 oz. of acaciE^ 4 fl. oz. of 
cod-liver oil, and 8 fl. oz. of water. I 
then mixed with this the 4 02. of pow- 
dered sugar, and then added gradu- 
ally, and under constant trituration, 
alternate portions of the remainii^ 
5 fi. oz. of water and 12 fi. oz. of cod- 
liver oil in quantities of about one or 
two ounces at a time. 

The result is a perfect, faultless emul- 
sion, and the time required to prepare 
it is only ten to fifteen minutes." 



Ferrated Extract 

At a recent meeting of the physi- 
cians of Posen (Germany), a new iron 
preparation was shown which ap- 
peared to impress the membera pres- 
ent very favorably, inasmuch as it ifl 
very readily absoroed; does not injure 
the teeth, and has a inild and pleasant 
taste. It has also been txiea practi- 
cally in public institutions. The w- 
paration is made and sold by Dr. 
Papilsky. It is an extract of beef 
contaimng 10 per cent of soluble sac- 
charated oxide of iron.— Pfearm. Zeit 
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Black Stamping-Ink. 

SmcB rubber stami)6 do no4 readily 
take an ink contaimng oil, the com- 
XK>und used for thispurpoBe is prepared 
^th some kind oi soluble black and 
glycerin. The best for this purpose is 
a so-called *^ tannin-black^' manufac- 
tured by L. Seydel (according to a cor* 
responoent in the PhamMcetdische 
Zettung). 

The following formula is said to yield 
a black stampmg-ink equal in depth 
and gloss to the best printer's ink, the 
impressions of which dry rapidly on 
paper, while the ink does not become 
hard or dry on the pad: 

Dissolve 100 parts of ^ * tannin-black '' 
in a mixture of 100 parts of water and 
200 parts of glycerin, with the aid of 
heat (water- or sand-bath), and under 
constant stirring. The syrupy solu- 
tion keeps well without alteration. 



The Assay of Sveet Spirit of Nitre. 

In an interesting paper on this sub- 
ject in the Pharm, Journal of April 
12th, Mr. D. B. Dott discusses the va- 
rious processes heretofore proi>osed or 
used for assaying the stren^hof sweet 
spirit of nitre, that is, estimating the 
quantity of real ethyl nitrite present. 

Of the '' separation test," by means 
of saturated cnloride calcium solution, 
he pronounces an opinion fully coin- 
ciding with our own, namely, that it 
should be altogether abandoned, since 
even a genuine preparation wHl, after 
some time, fail to separate any ethe- 
real la:^er when agitated with it, 
though it may remain medicinally ac- 
tive. 

The only apparently reasonable test 
is that which accomplishes the estima- 
tion of the total nitrous acid, no mat- 
ter whether this is in combination as 
ethyl nitrate, or whether it is in a free 
state. Elven the latter has some share 
in the physiological action of tiie 
preparation, and it is likely to be 
present only in small proportion, since 
the Pharmacopoeia permits only traces 
of it to be present. Of the many meth- 
ods proposed for this estimation, prob- 
ably the best is that devised by Prof, 
EvKman, of Tokio. Yet this is not 
absolutely perfect, Mr. Dott finding 



that it yields results below the truth, 
and it also includes any nitric acid 
that might be present. Besides, the 
process is not adapted for ordmary 
use, since it requires the samples to be 
brought to the laboratory, where alone 
the apparatus can be adjusted and 
properly taken care of. After some 
further remarks on other methods, 
Mr. Dott finally says: 

After innumeraole experiments, I 
have been compelled to return to the 
method which suggested itself to me 
first of all, viz., theliberation of iodine 
from potassic iodide, and titration of 
the iodine with sodium thiosulphate. 
The only mention I have seen of the 
use of potassium iodide as a means of 
estimatinjg; spiritus SBtheris nitrosi is 
reported in the Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal, 3, X., d3. 

In the discussion after the reading 
of Dr. Dupr^'s paper, Mr, Hehner sug- 
gested the use oi iodide of potassium 
added directly, with the addition of 
acetic acid, which was thought a good 
idea. The process is so obvious that it 
has probably often bedn tried and 
abandoned, which is not surprising, 
as without particular precautions it 
yields results which have no resem- 
blance to the truth. In endeavoring 
to put this test into practical f orm/I 
very soon found that the only way of 
arriving at rijght residts was to work 
with a solution of ethyl nitrite of 
known strength, at least in the first 
place. We therefore purified some of 
the nitrite by a method similar to that 
described by Mr. Williams. At 60** F., it 
had a specific cavity of .901 (or there- 
by). Mr. WilBams gives the gravity 



at .987, but states no temperature. At 
all events, though it was not analyzed, 
I am confident that it must have been 
very nearly pure. Ten (3c. were di- 
luted to one hundred O. with '* abso- 
lute" alcohol, and this solution was 
used in the follDwing experiments: 

(L) FiveCc. =0.46 gramme C»H(»NO« 
added to an aqueous solution of twenty 
grs. potassium iodide, one drm. dilute 
sulphuric acid then mixed therewith, 
ana after half an hour standard thio- 
sulphate run in, required 28.0 Cc. = 
0.21 gramme CjH.NO«. This low re- 
sult was caused by loss of ether, which 
is thrown to the surface of the saline 
solution. It is hence evident that some 
solvent must be used to retain the 
ether. 

(2.) In this case, the same quantities 
were used, but before the addition 
of the ethereal solution, 1 fl. oz. rec- 
tified spirit was mixed in. The so- 
lution was allowed to stand ten min- 
utes before running in the thiosulphate. 
Beofuired 113.6 Oc. = 0.861 gramme 
CtHtNOs. This high indication was 
caused by the nitric oxide which must 
be completely removed before the titra^ 
tion. It is essential that the NO be 
got rid of. not only from the alcoholic 
solution, out also firom the atmosphere 
in the containing vessel, as otherwise, 
by uniting with the oxygen to form 
higher oxides, and these m turn react- 
ing witii the water to form nitrous 
acid, an additional quantity of iodine 
is lioerated. Usin^ the same propor- 
tions as just mentioned, but employ- 
ing a laige fiask, and diligently agi- 
tating during the addition oi tne 
thiosulphate solutioi^ nearly three 
hundred Cc. were used before decolor- 
izing. 

(3.) In this experiment, the same 
(Quantities were used as in (2), but ace- 
tic acid instead of sulphuric, the solu- 
tion being allowed to stand one hour. 
Beauired of thiosulphate 21.6 Cc. = 
0.162 gramme CaHtT^Ot, which is far 
too low. Acetic add, as suggested by 
Hehner, will, therefore, not do. 

(4.) Severai experiments were tried, 
passing carbonic anhydride into the 
test solution contained in a flask. The 
gas was passed before addition of the 
acid, and the stream continued imtil 
the completion of the titration. In 
other cases, the CO* was passed only 
into the air space above the liquid. In 
€dl these instances, the results obtained 
were too low and very variable, pos- 
sibly on account of the gas carrying 
away some of the ether. 

It would be tedious to describe the 
different devices that have been tried, 
to insure, if possible, an accurate re- 
sult. Suffice it to say that, as an in- 
ference from numerous experiments, 
the following method was adopted as 
the best: Let 1 gramme of iodide of 
potassium be dissolved in 10 Cc. of 
water. Then add 20 Cc. of rectified 
spirit, and to the solution so obtained 
add 6 Cc. of the spirit to be tested. 
Now pour in 6 Cc. dilute sulphuric 
acid, and allow to stand for an hour; 
then titrate with standard thiosul- 
phate. 

The operation is best conducted in an 
eight-oimce porcelain basin. The fol- 
lowii^ are some of the results ob- 
tfldned: 

6 Cc. used in 
each case iVNasSsCEtNO. EtKO, (vol.) 
solution Gms. per cent 

(a) 10 per cent 
(vol.) solu- 
tion in al- 
cohol 69.6 Cc. s .446 = 9.91 

(a) 10 per cent 
(vol.) solu- 
tion in al- 
cohol 69.8 Cc. = .448 = 9.96 

(a) 10 per cent 
(vol.) solu- 
tion in al- 
cohol 60.0 Cc. = .460 = 10.00 

(b) S'ple sp. 
8Bth. nit. 

(recent)... 26.6 Cc. = 198 = 4.41 



(b) S^le sp. 
aeth. nit. 
(recent)... 86.8 Cc. =201 

(c) S'ple sp. 
seth. nit. 

(4 months) 23.6 Cc. = 176 
(c) S'ple sp. 
8Bth nit. 
(4 months) 24.0 Cc. = 180 



4.46 
8.91 
4.00 



Although formerly indicated, it may 
again be noted that the total nitrous 
acid is given as ethyl nitrite. The 
older sample contained much more 
free acid than the fresh one. The 
method employed is evidently only 
approximate, but it may serve until 
something better is devised. It has, 
at any rate, the advantage of requir- 
ing only such apparatus and re- 
agents as are in common use. 

Idquid Carbonic Aoid. 

Carbonio acid gas, in liquid form, is 
coming more and more into use on the 
continent of Europne for various tech- 
cical purposes. Being concentrated to 
so small a bulk, its transportation is 
comparatively cheap, although the 
great pressure under which it is con- 
tainea in the cylinders requires spe- 
cial precautions in working with it. 

Bemedy for Toothache. 

Melt 2 parts of spermaceti or wax 
and dissolve in it 2 parts of chloral hy- 
drate and 1 part of carbolic acid. Dip 
pieces of cotton into the mixture and 
let it cool. For use, detach a small 
quantity, soften it with a gentle heat, 
and press it into the hollow tooth. — 
Runaach, /. Pharm, 




BURETTE HOLDER. 

Fig. 1 represents a two-cu'med bu- 
rette holder, each half of which con- 
sists of a aouble E-shaped piece of 
sheet-iron, between the slightly curved 
endsof which the burette IS hdd. One 
side of this sheet*iron frame is station- 
ary, and attached to the bearing part 
of the set screw. The other part is 
loose, and may be adjusted, by means 
of the screw, so as to accommodate 
la^ or small burettes. 

Fig. 2 represents the practical appli- 
cation of the burette clamps descnoed 
by us in our last April number, p. 69. 
It will be noticed that these cliunpe 
do not cover the front of l^e burette 
where the scale is engraved. 

Both of these holders are devised 
and manufactured by Dr. Robert 
Muencke, of Berlin. 

German Vaseline. 

AccoRDma to Oswald Saalberg in 
Zwickau, all the vaseline manufac- 
tured in Qermanj is an artificial pro- 
duct, being composed of eightv to 
eighty-five per cent of mineral oil 
(hquid parami) and twenty to fifteen 
per cent of cereein. The color of the 
product, of course, depends on the 
color of the several constituents. — 
C?iem, Tech. Centralanz, 
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Bensoate of Soditun. 

Haqkr gives the following direction 
for distinguiBhiitg benzoate of sodium 
made from benzoin-benzoic acid from 
that made with artificial or toluol- 
benzoic acid. 

Evaporate a few drops of a tH per 
cent solution of the benzoate in alco- 
hol of 60^ upon an microscope slide be- 
tween 20° and 28° C. If the benzoic 
acid was derived from benzoin^ the 
glass will be found, with a magnifying 
power of one hundred to two hun- 
dred diameters, to contain convex 
heaps of crystaJs, from the edge of 
which here and there small crystalline 
rays may project. If the benzoic acid 
was derived from other sourcea, the 
object-glass contains crystalline groups 
in which those convex heaps form the 
base, but infltead of crystalline rays, 
they send forth handJsome, curved, 
feathery bunches, which exceed the j 
heaps Dy two or three times their 
length. The whole field represe»ts a 
crystalline group, since the feathery 
b!tjct;^ comesf^.— Pftarni, Centralh. 

Apparatus for Oenerating Bromine i 
Vapor. I 
In out last volume (Nbw Beii., 1883, 
297), we described an apparatus de- i 
vised by A. Frank, for utilizing brom- 
ine as a disinfectant. In order to make ' 
it applicable for medicinal purposes, i 
the apparatus has recently been modi- 
fied by Dr. Frank [the same who ob- 
tained the original patent]. In the ; 
new form, it is very serviceable for | 
inhalations in diphtheria, or for apply- ; 
ing the vapor to wounds, etc. | 



To the large, hollow stopper X of 
the flask, a rubber-blowing apparatus 
is attached. To the end of the bent 
tube H, a short glaas-tube, rounded ofE 
at its outer end and perforated with 
a small hole, is attached by means of 
stout rubber-tubing. A cork or ruh- 
ber«topper is shd over the short glass 
tube to such a distance that, when 
^e cork is held between the teeth of 
the patient, the orifice of the tube is 
at a suitable distance from the part of 
the throat where the vapor is to be ap- 
plied. The bromine vapor is developed 
by blowing air into the flask upon the 
cake of infusorial earth (Eieeelguhr), 
by which the bromine has been soaked 
up. The quantity of bromine deliv- 
ered may be regulated by the force of 
the current of air. A stop-cock may be 
applied to the tube if, either for more 
exactly regulating the current of vapor, 
or for preventing the latter from e8cap- 
ing when the aparatus is not in use. 
-Jitann. Centralh. 

Pure Cannabine. 
Some time ago, the tannate of can- 
nabine was highly recommended as a 
safe and prompt soporific, and apt 
substitute for morphine (Bee NbwBkm., 
1883. page 40). But, as the tannatew 
of organic principlee have a very in- 
definite composition and are of utility 
only where it is desirable to mask the 
disagreeable taste of the principle it- 
self, Mr. Eugene Bombelon, of Neuen- 
ahr. proposes to abandon the use of 
the tannate and to employ pure can- 



nabine instead. He first prepares the 
tannate by {irecipitation, then decom- 
poses this with oxide of zinc, and ex- 
tracts the cannabine, which is obtained 
as a greenish-brown, air-dry, non-ad- 
hesive powder, volatile, without res- 
idue upon platinum foil. It is a 
prompt soporific in doses of 0.05 to 
0. 1 Gm. , without previously excitation ; 
the tannate acts very unequally and is 
only effective in large doses of 0.3 to 
1 Gm., and even more. 

Pure cannabine ie tasteless, entirely 
insoluble in water, but easily soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. 



Artifloial Ivory. 

The Chroniqne IndustTieUe gives the 
following description of a new process 
for making artificial ivory from the 
bones of sheep and Koats, and the wa^e 
of white skins, such as kid, deer. etc. 
The bones are macerated for ten or 
fifteen hours in a solution of chloride 
of lime, and afterward washed in clean 
water and allowed to dry. Then they 
are put with all the scrape of hide, etc., 
into a specially constructed boUer, dis- 
solved by steam so as to form a fluid 
mass, to which is added two and a half 
per cent of alum. 

The foam is skimmed off as it rises 
until the mass is clear and transparent. 
Any convenient coloring material is 
then added, and while the mase is still 
warm it is strained through cloth of 
appropriate coarseness and received in 
a cooler, and allowed to cool until it 
has acquired a certain consistency, so 
that it can be spread out on the canvas 
without passing through it. It is dried 
on framee in the air, and forms sheets 
of convenient thickness. It is then 
necessaiy tohardenit, which is accom- 

EUshed by keeping it for eight or tea 
ours in an alum bath that has been 
used before. 

The quantity of alum necessary for 
this operation amounts to fifty per cent 
by weight of the gelatin sheets. When 
they have acquired sufficient hardness, 
they are wsuhed in cold wat«r and 
dried on frames as at first. 

This material works more easily and 
takes as fine a polish as real ivory. 



The IVomeDOlattira of the Bolanaoe- 
ous Alkaloids. 



reigning among the names of i 



timely suggestion which should by all 
means be generally adopted. 

Schmidt s and Ladenburg's re- 
searches have demonstrated that both 
bdladonna and stramonium contain 
two alkaloids, namely, atropine and 
hyotcyamine. A daturine is no longer 
recognizable as entitled to a separate 
existence, though it is still commonly 
quoted on the lists of manufacturers. 
The crude daturine heretofore known 
as such consisted in its larger portion 
of atropine; and pure datunne, such as 
is still sometimes met with, is nothing 
else but pure atropine. Aside from the 
secondary alkaloid hyoecine. there are 
hence omy two mydriatic alkaloids to 
be distinguished, namely, atrmine 
(melting point 115''-llfi.5° C.) and hyoa- 
cyamtue (melting point 108.5' C). Du- 
tHtistne, in its pure state, is, according 
to Ladenburg. identicEd with hyoscya 
mine; and belladonnine is probably a 
mixture of atropine with oxyatropine. 
—Arch. d. Pharm., 222, 329. 

Olycerin and Codeine Jelly.' 

Dr. G. S. Mahomed recommends a 
preparation consisting of codeine, with 
citncacid, tolu, and glycerin, asalocal 
remedy in certain tlmiat affectiona. 
The proportions are not given.— Br. 
.!/«/. Joum. 



It has long been known that the ac- 
ti,)n of sulphuric acid upon iodide of 
potassium- produces hydroBuIphuric, 
sulphurous, and hydriodic acids, sul- 
phate of potasstum, and water, in vary- 
ing proportions; depending on the 

lative quantities of the Irwo sub- 



If a lar^ excess of sulphuric acid is 
used, iodme is set free in equivalent 
proportion to the sulphurous acid, and 
water and acid sulphate of potassium 
are formed: 

2KI + 3H*0* =21 + SOt + 
iodide sulphuric iodine sulphur- 
of po- acid ous acid 

taesium 

+ 2KH80t -f- H.O 

acid sulphate of potassium water 
If only just euough sulphuric acid is 
added to decompose the iodide of po- 
tassium, the whole of the iodine is set 
free, and an equivalent proportion of 
hydrosulphuric acid is formed : 
SKI + 9H.S0. = 81 + H^ + 
iodide sulphuric iodine bydrosul- 
of p«o- acid phuric acid 

tassium 

+ 8KHS0. + 4H,0 

acid sulphate of potassium water 
In order that these reactions may be 
fully carried out, the sulphuric acid 
must be raised to boiling in a flask or 
retort so arranged that the upper part 
of it is filled with vapor of the acid : in 
this way the complete oxidation of the 
hydriodic acid is insured, — Kebbert 
Jacksow, in Joum. de Ph. d'Ala.-Lorr. 

SIMPLIFIED CARBONIC [OR UREA] 
APPARATUS. 

Dr. G. Looes describes a 
modification of Scheibler'a 
carbonic acid apparatus, 
rendering its construction 
more simple. The outer 
vessel may he an ordinary 
wide-mouth bottle of IS 
Cm. (6 in.) in height and S 
Cm, (21 inches) m dianw- 
ter. Through the perfo- 
rated rubber stopper pasaea 
a glass tube, to which is 
fused a cylindrical gla» 
tube of about 8 Cm. (St in.l 
long and 2.5 Cm. (1 in.) in 
diameter, having a lateral 
opening and shoulder for pouring out 
from near its Upper end; alsoascratcli 
or mark for the requisite amount of 
acid it is to hold. The substance to be 
decomposed is put in the flask, the in- 
ner glass-cylinder charged with acid, 
and the apiMiratus put together, where- 
upon the acid is made to run out upon 
the substance.— Z. /. Anal. Chem. 

ITew Uses of Oil of White Birch. 

The oil of white biroh-bM-fc (oleum 
betuUe), which gives to Russia leather 
its peculiar aromatic and lasting qua- 
lities, when dissolved in alcohol, is 
said to be excellent for preserving and 
waterprooflng fabrics. It renders them 
add and insect-proof, and does not 
destroy the pliability of the fabric— 
Chem. ami Drugg. 

Treatment of JSoarseness in Speakers 
and Singers. 
M. COBSON advises the placing in 
the mouth of a piece of borax, about 
two or three grains; it produces an 
abundant salivation, and the voice 
becomes clear. He also recommends 
the use of a couple of grains of potas- 
sium nitrate in a glass of sugar and 
water, or au infiiion of forty-six 
grains of jaborandi, and— shortly be- 
fore using the voice— of a gargle with 
six or seven ounces of a decoction of 
barley, one to two drachms of alum, 
and two drachma of honey of roses. 
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Ginseng Cultivation in Japan.* 

SOWING AND MANUBINa. 

The seed of ginseng may be sown 
twice a year, namely, during the ver- 
nal and autumnal equinoxes; but in 
this district (village of Meiyama, 
county of Aidzu, province of Iwashiro, 
about 37° N. latitude, 140"^ E. longitude 
from Greenwich) the seed is usually 
sown diu'ing the autumnal equinox. 
The land on which the seed is to be so wn 
is permitted to lay fallow for one year, 
and duriuK the year f oUowin^ the grass 
is cut andbuned in the soil for the 
purpose of fertilizing it. 

In April of the same year the land 
is plowed. Before the period called 
Taisho (conmiencine about the 2M 
day of July) begins, norse manure and 
straw used in the stables are spread 
over the surface and the dods of earth 
are broken up, and the land is divided 
into mounds, each about 3 feet broad, 
for sowing purposes. By means of the 
meita—A board about 2 feet in length, 
H feet in breadth, in which is inserted 
a stick about i foot long, sharpened at 
one end — ^the surface of mounds is 
smoothed and the seed is sown in drills 
made with the meita. After sowing, 
the surface of the mounds is lightly 
swept with a broom, and, in order to 
protect the surface from the sun, straw 
about 1 foot thick is spread over it. 
Before the period called Ko Kim (com- 
mencing about the 20th day of April of 
the ensuing year) begins, the straw is 
removed, and on both sides of the 
mounds sticks about 5 feet long are 
erected about 6 feet apart, on which 
cross-bars are placed, over which straw 
mats are laid to protect the surface of 
the mounds from the sun, the sticks on 
the north side of the mounds bein^ 
higher than those on the south. Until 
the period of Taisho (about the 22d day 
of July) returns, the ground must be 
kept carefuUy weeded, and during the 
first two years the soil between the 
shoots of the ginseng must be hoed 
about seven or eight times, after which 
no weeding is required on account of 
the shoots Deing considerably grown. 

When the period called So Ko (com- 
mencing about the 23d day of October) 
begins, the color of the leaves becomes 
yellow, and the straw mats should then 
be removed. Twenty days after the 
period called Doyo, which begins about 
the 18th day of January and continues 
seventeen or eighteen days, the field 
should be manured. The quantity of 
manure for every tan (about i acre) 
should be one Jean and two hundred 
me (=5 7i catties = 10 pounds) of oil- 
cake, 6 sho (1 sho= 109.752 cubic inches, 
Hepburn's Dictionary) of rice-bran, 
and a quantity of night soil diluted 
with water. The quantity of manure 
for every tan must be doubled in the 
second vear, and trebled in the third 
year, la July of the fourth year the 
roots are dug up and dried. Ginseng 
is, during its growth, attacked by the 
mole, the rat, and a worm about 2 
inches long, called hari-gane-mtishi 
(wire- worm), from its resemblance to 
a piece of wire. Of these the mole 
burrows in the field and overturns the 
roots of the ginseng, so that the plants 
finally die; the rat follows the holes 
made by the mole and eats the roots, 
consequently-the latter is more injuri- 
ous than the former. The following 
means are used to protect the plants 
a^ndnst these pests : 

In order to prevent the mole from 
burroiving, boards about one foot 
square are inserted in the ground on 
all sides of the mounds so as to stop up 
the holes, or jars are buried here and 
there between the mounds, or pit-fallB 
are made in the holes. In order to 
keep off the rat a bamboo tube filled 
with gunpowder is placed in the mole 
hole and the powder ignited, and the 

* Report on method of cultivating ginseng, writ- 
ten by Yamagucbi Sbeiguro, and forwarded by Min- 
ister BingfaMB. Tranalated i\>j Mr. WhitiMiT, 
lyiterpreter, U. S. Legmtloo. 



smoke remaining in the hole, prevents 
the rat from approaching. In order to 
protect the roots from injury by the 
hari-gane-imuihi (wire-worm), onions, 
leeks, or dai kon (a kind of large rad- 
ish) are planted betwef'n the mounds 
about one foot from one another; and 
wnen the worms attack these vege- 
tables the vegetables are pulled up and 
the worms Killed. These vegetables 
are planted for the purpose of attract- 
ing the worms. 

PREPARATIOK. 

The roots of ginseng having been dug 
up, a portion oi the stem about 3 inches 
long IS cut off and the roots are washed 
in water with a brush. 

Then the fibrous portion of the root 
about 1 inch long is removed — these 
fibers, called moniku (literally hair 
flesh)^ are used as a medicine, and the 
remaining parts are scraped with a 
bamboo Knife, for the purpose of re- 
moving the particles of soil 

After these steps have been taken, all 
the roots are dasisified into five species 
or grades, according to their qualities. 
Those roots which are large but in- 
jured, are called Gmar^ (literally large 
and rare), and those which are small 
and injured, Sho mar^ (literally small 
and rare). The moniku or fibres are 
sometimes classified at the sixth and 
seventh species. All the roots are then 
put upside down into baskets made of 
oamboo, each containing about one 
hammi (8.33 pounds) in weight of the 
roots. The oaskets are then placed for 
five minutes in a liauid specicdly pre- 
pared, and which is ooilins^. 

In preparing the liquid tne following 
steps are prescribed: Smomme (=^ 
poimd = f ounce) of ginseng, manu- 
mctured in the preceding year, 25 
momme of licorice root, ana 25 momme 
(Si ounces) of shaishin (a drug) are 
thrown into two (2) id and 5 sho, or 25 
sho (about 10 gallons) of water, and 
when the color of the water becomes 
brownish, the residue of these sub- 
stances 16 removed and 7^ (To (1 ao = 
53.475 cubic inches) of alconol is added 
to the liquid. The roots of the lowest 
quality of ginseng are first boiled in the 
mixture and then all the other species 
are successively boiled therein, from 
the lower to the higher qualities. 

They are immediately dipped into 
cold water, and when entirely cooled 
they are dried. 

After ten baskets of ginseng have 
been boiled the tiquid should be chang- 
ed. A place open to the sunlight is to 
be selected for drying the ginseng. 

The process consists in setting up a 
shelf with a shade made of spht bam- 
boos. On the shelf the roots are dried. 
During the daytime the roots must be 
tunied over six or seven times ; at night 
they are kiln-dried. 

Alter about three days the skin be- 
comes tolerably dry, and the roots be- 
come pliable. The stems and fibres 
are then entirely removed and the 
crooked roots are straightened. 

After this, they are again dried for 
four or five days; if the weather be 
rainy, they are Kim-dried. The whole 
process of preparation now being com- 
pleted, it remains only to put them in 
cases, first wrapping them in thick 
paper. 

The quantity of seed required for 
planting one acre is about half a 
Dushel. 

Wax Hatohes. 

At the Nice exhibition were two 
machines employed in the manufac- 
ture of wax matches and match boxes, 
shown by M. Perrier, Marseilles. The 
first of these is used to cut the matches 
to the proper length. The wick cov- 
ered with the wax coating is wound in 
long lengths upon the reels, one placed 
above another, and revolving freely. 
These reels are divided around their cir- 
cumference and for their whole length 
into separate compartments, in each 



of which the match material is wound. 
Altogethei', in the machine shown, 
there are one hundred independent 
lengths^ fifty on each reel, and each 
length IS brought to the front of the 
machine through a row of horizontal 

Slides, placed at equal distances apart, 
ere they are held, and a slight recip- 
rocating and intermittent motion is 
given to them, in order to feed them 
forward at each stroke. In front of 
the machine provision is made for hold- 
ing a stout wooden frame, having, 
however, only three sides, the two 
vertical sides being slotted to receive 
the ends of a number of narrow wooden 
strips covered on each side by cloth. 
These strips are, before the machine 
is started, neld up clear of the wooden 
frame before mentioned, and at each 
stroke of the maclune one strip is al- 
lowed to fall into the frame ; at the 
same time, the latter is moved down 
slightly. The machine bdng started, 
the ends of all the wax-covered wicks 
are fed forward sufficiently to bring 
them on to the bottom bnr of the framp. 
As soon as this is done, the lowermoot of 
the strips falls into the frame, and lies 
on top of the ends that have been fed 
forward, at the same time holding 
them. A knife is then traversed across 
the machine, cutting all the wicks to 
the desired le^th. After this the 
frame falls sufficiently to allow the 
ends of the wicks to be again fed 
forward, another strip falls, and the 
operation is repeated. In this way the 
action is continued until the frame is 
full, with from 10,000 to 30,000 pieces, 
according to the size of the machine. 
The fourth side of the frame is then 
introduced, and the whole assemblage 
is securely locked. To convert these 
blanks into matches, all that remains 
to be done is to dip their ends at one 
operation into the igniting composi- 
tion. 

The second machine exhibited by 
the same maker is for completing the 
well-known sliding boxds in which the 
matches are sold. It is somewhat on 
the type of an envelope-making ma- 
chine. The blanks of the boxes or 
cases, whichever may be in course of 
manufacture, cut to form and deco- 
rated, are placed in a trough, one end 
of which is fitted with a spring that 
presses the row of blanks against a 
gumming device that forms tne other 
end of the box. The operation of draw- 
ing the blanks successively from the 
trough deposits the gum on the exact 
places required. The attendant then 
inserts the blanks one after another 
into a former, which doubles them to 
the required shape, and delivers them 
as finished cases or boxes, as may be. 
But if, after being thus finished, they 
were discharged from the machine, 
the gum woula be still wet and would 
not nold. lliis difficulty is got over 
by the use of a large ana broad wheel 
plaiced in front of the machine. Around 
the periphery of this wheel and paral- 
lel with its axis are formed a large 
number of grooves the width and 
depth of the boxes. The width of 
the wheel is equal to the length of four 
or five boxes, and light strips of brass 
are placed aroimd tne circumference 
at intervals. As soon as the completed 
box is delivered from the f ormer^ in- 
stead of falling to the groimd, it is 
forced into one of the grooves in the 
wheel, the motion being so regulat- 
ed as to bring a groove opposite the 
mouth of the former each time a box 
is delivered. But the action of forc- 
ing one box into one side of the groove 
displaces another on the opposite side. 
The wheel is theu moved forward ; 
another box is completed by the time 
the next groove is presented, and so 
on. By this arrangement, each box 
remains in its groove until the wheel, 
which travels slowly, has made sev- 
eral revolutions, and thus sufficient 
time for the gum to dry elapses before 
the turn of any box comes to oe ejected. 
— Scient, Am, 
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Buzable Ergotin Solution. 
AOOOHDIKO to Bonjean, a very dura- 
ble solution of ei^otin, Buitaole for 
hypodermic use. may be obtained by 
dwulring 1 part of bis ergotin in 7 
parte of cherry-laurel water (Pharm. 
Fr., containing 1 part of hydrocyanic 
aciain8,000parts)ataslow a tempera- 
ture as possible^ allowing it to stand 
five dajB, and filtering without shak- 
ing up the sediment. The filtrate is to 
be digested during twenty-four hours 
with a quantitr of animal charcoal 
equal to that ot the orinnal ergotin, 
and then again filtered. The resulting 
liquid has an amber color, and corre- 
sponds to about an equal weight of 
ergot.— i' C/n ion Pharm. 

IMPROVED VOLUMETRIC APPA- 
RATUS. 
In factories where the constant use 
of volumetric processes necessitates 
both rapidity of work and accuracy of 
execution, many improvements tend- 
ing in either direction have nndually 
been developed, though they have not 
all been made commonly luiown. In 
beet-root sugar factories, for instance. 



anxious and slow, as any excess will 
run into the bottle in the rear), after 
which he will permit the test-acid to 
run into his beaker, until the proper 
point of saturation is reached. 

Another apparatus of this kind, 
^lecially intended for laboratories, is 
shown m Fig. 3. Here the stock-bot 
tie itself is made the waste-bottle into 
which the excess of acid returns. A 
WoulSe's bottle with two necks is used 
as stock-bottle. On one neck a rubbOT 
bulb is fastened. If thisis compressed, 
the hquid is driven up the burette to 
the Bero overflow, where the excess 
runs back into the fiask. — After 
Chemiker Zeit. 

Purified Chinoidine. 

Thb last method given by Dr. De Vrij 
for obtaining pure chinoidine, in the 
Rotterdam Formulary (see New Reu., 
1882 p. 11), and whicn aimed to effect 
its object by means of beuKoI, has tbia 
disadvanta^, that the odor of the sol- 



the benxol dissolvee not only the ordi- 
nary impurities, but also considerable 
quantities of an alkaloid which is Is- 
vogyrate under the polariscope, and 
often perfectly pure, msoluhle in ben- 
zol. 

The following process is not only 
economical, but tumishes a product 
purer than that demanded by the 
Pharmacopceia. 



dissolved than to use one drop of acid 
too much. As soon, then, as the ho- 
mogeneous, stronel^ alkaline solution 
has been obtained, it is poured into a 
tall glass, in which it is allowed to 
stana during one night. The liquid 
will separate into two portions,* of 
which the u_pper remains thin hquid, 
and has a bgbt reddish -yellow color, 
while the lower, main portion is more 
viscid, and has a dark brownish-red 
color. The upper layer is poured off 
as clear as possible into a tall beaker, 
and water added to the remaining low- 
er layer, with thorough stirring. After 
a few minutes' rest, the upper laver is 
then poured off again and added to 
the former. This operation is repeated 
until the lower layer ceases to yield 
anything to water, and is converted 
into a brownish-black maas insoluble 
in water, which is thrown away. 

The united liquids thus poured off 
are turbid. A small quantity of it is 
now filtered, in order to ascertain 
whether the clear filtrate will become 
turbid when mixed with water. If this 
is the case, still more water must be 
added to the united liquids until tiiey 
are no longer rendered turbid by it. 
After allowing the mixture to stand 



it is absolutely necessary, for an eco- 
nomical adjustment of^ the proper 
amount of ftpitrml charcoal, to know 
the exact proportion of alkalinitjr iu 
the juice, and this must be ascertamed 
by common workmen. They are 
furnished, for this purpose, with volu- 
metric apparatus, in the use of which 
they become expert, though they may 
not perhaps understand the rationale. 
An improved apparatus of this kind, 
made by L. Hartmann & Sons, and 
presenting features of general interest, 
18 here described. 

Figs. 1 and 2 represent the front and 
rear, respectively. In Fig. 1, the bu 
rette at the left is a Licht's patent bu- 
rette, having two lateral tubes fused 
upon it, one opposite the point, and 
tne other near the end. The latter 
is connected by pure rubber tubing 
with the reservoir of dilute acid stand- 
ing on the shelf above. The other 
lateral tube is intended to carry off 
every drop of liquid over and above 
the zero point, into a receptacle placed 
behind the stand (see Fig. 2). When 
the operator comes along to perform 
his test, ho places his capsule or beaker 
containing the liquid under the burette 
to the right, and allows a certain quan- 
tity of the indicator to drop into it (in 
the case of beet sugar, a solution of 
corallin is used). He then presses the 
pinch-cock in the rubber tube descend- 
ing from the stock bottle, until enough 
test acid has run into the burette to 
fi ll it completely up to the zero mark 
(in doing so, ae need not be very 



FSg.3. 

One hundred parts of chinoidine are 
boiled during five or ten minutes with 
a diluted solution of soda, under con- 
stant stirring. (The object of this is to 
dissolve, at least in piul, a compound 
of amorphous alkaloid and Idmc acid 
existing in the crude chinoidine, and 
also an unknown substance, which 
is but slightly soluble in soda. The 
brownish color of the alkaline so- 
lution, which becomes quite clouded 
by su pel-saturation with an acid, is a 
OToof that this object is accomplished. 
The conseq^uence of this treatment is 
that the chinoidine becomes soluble to 
thinner liquid when warmed with wa- 
ter, and thus becomes more readily 
soluble in the least possible quantity of 
soda solution.) When cold, the brown- 
ish alkaline liquid is poured off, and 
the remaining chinoidine washed with 
a little water. 300 parts of water are 
now added to the washed chinoidine, 
the whole heated to boihng, and then 
mixed very slowly with theleast neces- 
sary quantity of nitric acid,* to obtain 
a homogeneous, dark-colored solution. 
The addition of a quantity of nitric 
acid, only just sufficient, is the princi- 
f«il point of the whole treatment. Un- 
til tne proper experience has been ac- 
quired m tnis, it is advisable rather to 
leave a few grammes of chinoidine un- 



tnlfl purpoB«. u due to Ihfl fact observed, that 
wsmlnelT pure diicboDk alkalolf^ soluble in dlluM 
hjdrDcEloriocldf a well u In alcobol, wbeu treated 
vlltl dilute Ditric acid lert loine undtBSolred matter 
behind, wbicb wu not an alkalotd, uid vhlch ap- 
paand to b« an ImpuilV. 



Fiff.2. 

one night, it is filtered, and the filtrate 
mixed, in a porcelain capsule, with an 
excess of soda, which causes the sepa- 
ration of the purified chinoidine. When 
the alkaline uquid has become clear by 
settling, it is poured off, and the chi- 
noidine washed with water until the 
washings cease to affect turmeric pa- 
per. The capsule is then wanned tor 
some time on the water-bath, with 
occasional agitation of the contents. 

At first, the melted chinoidine is 
thin hquid ; but when it loses it wat«r, 
it becomes thicker, and towards the 
end becomes like thick honey. When 
this is the case, and it has been shown 
that a small sample, when removed and 
cooled, becomes hard and brittle, the 
^arm mass is removed from the cap- 
sule B£ much as pc«sib]e; while the 
residue may be readily removed when 
cold. 

During the heating on the water- 
bath an aromatic odor is perceptible. 
The loss incurred during this process 
amounted, in the case of Zimmer's 
chinoidine (the best in the market), to 
14 per cent. 

Chinoidine thus purified has a dark 
yellowish-red color, is transparent in 
thin slices, hard, and brittle. It is 
easily reduced to a light-yellowish-gray 
powder, and in this form it merite the 
attentionof physicians. Whenwarmed 
with water or dilute solution of soda, 
upon the water-bath, these liquids ac- 
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aulne at most a faint light yellowish 
tiilt It is easily soluble in acids, and 
it is possible to prepare solutions of an 
alkaline reaction which, when highly 
concentrated, should not be iiendered 
turbid by adding much water. Either 
dissolves 80 per cent of it. 

Chinoidine contains at least two 
amorphous alkaloids, of which that 
which constitutes the main portion is 
dextrogyrate, and soluble in ether. The 
other alkaloid is leevogyrate, and less 
soluble in ether. Hence a considerable 
quantity of ether is necessary to dis- 
solve the soluble alkaloid. The combi- 
nations with acids all color red litm\is 
blue and are strongly hvgroscopic, 
with the exception of the borate. 
When these compounds are well dried 
they retain their pulverulent form 
even when heated on a water-bath. 
The hydrochlorate of purified chinoi- 
dine which has been put on the mar- 
ket for some years past by Zimmer, 
imder the name '^Chininimi amorph- 
um muriaticum purum,^' has been 
much used in meoical practice. — Dr. 
J. E. Db Vru, abstract from Nieutv 
Tijd^hrift voor der Phamacte, 1884, 
132. 
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Qrundztteqb der Oroanischen Chemib. 

Von Dr. Aug. Lavbbiuieimer. 8vo. 

Heidelberg (Carl Winter's Univer- 

sit£Ltsbuchnandlung). Pp. x., 876, 

1884. 
When we purchased, in 1882, the first 
part of the above work for our own 
use, we became at once so convinced 
of its high value that, in quoting the 
title of the work in New Remedies 
(1882, p. 54), we remarked: ''This 
work is, in our judgment, the best 
treatise on organic chemistry in exis- 
tence. It is specially written for use 
in Prof. L.'s lectures. Under each 
class of bodies the general methods by 
which they can be formed are described 
in detail and explained by formxilse." 

Now that the work is completed, 
our previous (unsolicited) opinion is 
fully borne out by a careful ins^jec- 
tion of the volume. The treatise, 
though written for the author's lec- 
tures, is so generally acceptable and so 
free from individual speculations that 
it will readily be adopted and followed 
by any teacher or learner. 

The chief value of the work lies un- 
doubtedly in the prominence which is 
given to the detailed discussion of gen- 
eral methods of preparing different 
classes of compounds, converting them 
into others by substitution or addition, 
and comparing them with each other, 
in order to elucidate their constitution, 
and showing their relationship to 
each other. Indeed, there is no text- 
book known to us which presents the 
immense number of facts in this de- 
partment of chemistry so perspicuous- 
ly and so logically arranged. While 
mlly acknowledging the great value 
of many other text-books of organic 
chemistry, prepared on a different 
plan, we are quite convinced that 
Prof. Laubenheimer's work is that 
from which the professiQnal student 
of organic chemistry wiU derive the 

freatest advantage. It is greatly to 
e desired that the work should be 
translated into English. 

A SHORT Text-book of Inoroanic 
Chemistry. By Dr. Hermann Eolbe, 
Prof, of Chemistry in the University 
of Leipsng. Tranialated and edited 
by T. ,S. Humpidge, Ph.D., ete., 
Ftof. of Chem. and Phy s. in the 
University College of Wales, Abe- 
rystwyth. (With table of spectra and 
numerous wood engravings). 8vo. 
New York, pp. xvi. and 606. (John 

•Wiley &; Sons, 15 Astor Place), 
1884. 

Prof. Eolbb is, at present, the chief 

representative of the so-called conser- 



vative school of organic chemistry, 
being chiefly opposea to the modem 
speculations and theories of the 
'^structural chemists," who in his 
opinion have lost the faculty of logic- 
ally reasoning and can explain their 
ideas only by chemical formulae. In 
the present treatise he has no occasion 
to allude to this subject, yet the pro- 
minent position which he holds, and 
the aggressive tendency of his literary 
warfare should attract attention to 
whatever emanates from his pen. 

In the preface, the author presents 
some remarks which we deem of gen- 
eral importance and therefore copy 
here: 

** A necessary condition for using a 
text-book of chemistry successfully, is 
attentive and continiMus attendance at 
the lectures. Studente in arts who 
have not regularlv attended a course 
of lectures may be able to read up 
afterwards what they have missea; 
but a lecture on chernxstry^ which has not 
been attended by a student, cannot be 
made up by mere reading, neither the 
notes oi the lecture by other students 
which ought to be extremely few, nor 
a text-book can serve as a substitute 
for what has not been heard, llie 
chemist has to learn, not by reading 
nor by hearing alone, but both by 
hearing and seeing. A person who 
has not seen the phenomena produced 
by the union of oxygen and hydrogen, 
for example, can have no clear concep- 
tion of them, nor of the chemical chan^ 
which accompanies them. Nothine is 
more foolish than the opinion whicn I 
have often heard from young medical 
studente that chemistry can he studied 
from books alone, like other subjects, 
that facts which are learned by heart 
can take the place of general prmciple^ 
only partially understood." 

The chief aim of the author has been 
to give to his hearers and readers a 
clear idea of chemical processes and 
the most important chemical theories 
without buraening them with a large 
number of dry facts. On the other 
hand, no really important fact is omit- 
ted. In adapting the original to the 
English student, the translator made 
certain alterations and additions, 
which were calculated to inci'ease the 
usefulness of the book. He also added 
an Appendix on Atomic and Molecular 
Weights, which is chiefly based on 
Lothar Meyer's *' Moderne Chemie.'' 
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Large Doses of morphine. 

Editor American Druggist : 

In your June number, nage 111, I ' 
see that Dr. Livingston S. Hinckley 
believes the woman addicted to 85 
grains morphine daily to be the ' 'cham- 

Fion morphine-eater ' of our country, 
can give satisfactory proof that sev- 
ersH of the babitu^ to opiates, by me 
cured, were addicted to still larger 
quantities. I myself saw a farmer 
from southern Illmois, aged sixty-two, 
take at one dose, a (-ounce vial of mor- 

Shia, claiming that he repeated the 
ose once or twice in every twenty- 
four hours. Wr. Wm. M , passen- 
ger agent of a large R. R. co., took 
from 2i to 3 drachms morphine daily, 
averaging 150 grains in eveiy twenty- 
four hours. I am now treating a phy- 
sician who uses 45 grs. morphine hypo- 
dermically daily, equal to about 120 
grs. per os. 

These cases I can vouch for, as I saw 
them take these amounts. In closing, 
idlow me to add that my experience 
with every one of these, except the 
hypodermicaJly addicted one, proved 
me that the quantity over 10 grs. at a 
dose is lost, for even the passenger 
agent above referred to, when experi- 
mented upon by me, to settle whether ' 
all or only a part of the morphine took | 
effect, could not detect whetner he was i 



given 10 or 40 grs. ai a dose. 1 should 
uke to hear from others on this point.. 
Yours respectfully. 

Dr. J. C. HOFFMAK. 

JirrsBSOM. Wis., 
June 4th. 1881. 

Foreign medicines License in Great 

Britain. 

Tlie Editor American Druggist : 

Dear Sir: — Thinking that you may 
have complaints from some of the 
wholesale chemists in America at the 
whole of the imported medicines being 
classed as patent medicines, I have re- 
quested the solicitor in the patent 
medicine department at Somerset 
House to furnish me with specimen 
sheets of what every licensee has in 
England to subscrioe to. As I only 
knew of this license last week for the 
first time, and having to take one ow- 
ing to shipping patent medicines, it is 
not at all unprobable that many of your 
readers in Ajnerica were as ignorant of 
this part of the law on patent medicines 
as myself. I am, yours faithfully, 

Th. CtousTY. 

1V5 FlCNOBURCH St., 

Loudon, B. C.« June 10th, 1884. 

STAMPED MEDICINBS LICENSE. 

44 George III., c. 98; 38 Vict., c. 23, s.8. 

I, the imdersi^ed, duly authorized 
by the Commissioners of Inland Rev- 
enue, hereby grant Kcense to 

of m the Parish of 

in the County of to utter, 

vend, or expose to sale, and keep 
readv for sale, any Medicines or Medi- 
cinal Preparations or Compositions 
chargeable with Stamp Duty, having 
stamped labels properly and sufficient- 
ly fastened or affixed thereto as the 
law requires from the day of the date 
hereof, until and including the Mrst 
day of September next ensmng, he hav- 
ing paid the sum of Five SfflLUNCisfor 
this License. 

Dated this day of 188. . 

Collector of Inland Revenue. 
The provisions of the law relating to 
the license and stamp duty in respect 
of Medicines are contained in the fol- 
lowing Acts of Parliament, 42 G^. 3, 
cap. 56; 48 Geo. 3, cap. 73; 44 Geo. 3, 
c>ap. 98 ; 52 Geo. 3, cap. 150 : 55 Gej. 
3, cap. 184; s. 54; 3 & 4 Will., 4 cap. 
97 s. 20; 38 Vict., cap. 23 s, 8. 
Notice is hereby given that— 

The stamp duty upon medicines is 
chargeable as follows: 

For and upon every packet, box, 
bottle, pot, pniai, or other inclosure 
contaming any medicine charged with 
stamp duty, 

£ s. d. 
Not exceeding the price or val- 
ue of 1« li 

Exceeding Is. and not exceed- 
ing 2«. 6^/ 3 

Exceeding 28. M. and not ex- 
ceeding 48 6 

Exceeding 48. and not exceed- 
ing 108 1 

Exceeding 108. and not exceed- 
ing 208 2 

Exceeding 208. and not exceed- 
ing 308 3 

Exceeding 308. and not exceed- 
ing 608 10 

Exceeding 508 1 

The medicines charged with stamp 
dul^ are as follows: 

The various articles ^)ecified by 
name in the schedule to the Act 52 Geo, 
in. c. 150, which includes: — 

''Foreign medicines of all kinds ex- 
cept Drugs.'' 

And also all other p>ills, powders, 
loflenges, tinctures, potions, cordials, 
electuaries, plasters, ungents, salves, 
ointments, drops, lotions, oils, spirits, 
medicated herbs and waters, chemical 
and officinal preparations whatsoever, 
to be used or applied, externally or in- 
ternally, as medicines or medicaments, 
for the prevention, cure, or relief oi 
any disorder or complaint incident to or 
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in any wise affecting the human body, 
made, prepared, uttered, vended or 
exposea to sale, by any person or per- 
sons whatsoever, wherem the person 
making, preparing, uttering, vending, 
or exposmg to sale the same, hath or 
or ckoms to have any occult secret or 
art for making or preparing the same: 
or hath or claims to have any exclusive 
right or title to the making or prepar- 
ing the same: or which have at any 
time been, now are, or shall hereafter 
be prepared, uttered, vended, or expos- 
ed to sale under the authority of any 
Letters Patent under the Great Seal : 
or which have at any time heretofore 
been, now are, or shall hereafter be, 
by any pubhc notice or advertisement, 
or by any written or printed papers or 
hanabiUs, or by any label or words 
written or printed, affixed to or deliv- 
ered with any packet, box^ bottle, 
phial, or other mclosure contaming the 
same, held out or recommended to the 
public by the makers, vendors, or pro- 
prietors thereof as nostrums, or pro- 
prietary medicines, or as specifics, or 
as beneficial to the prevention, cure or 
relief of any distemper, malady, ail- 
ment, disorder or complaint, incident 
to or in any wise affecting the human 
bo^. 

Upon the outside of all packa^ 
conmLning one dozen or more m- 
closures, containing any medicine 
chained with stamp duty sent to any 
retau vendor by any pubtic con- 
veyance, or which shall oe about to 
be emorted, the word **Jlfedu»ne«" 
must DC written, and also the name of 
the person senoing or exporting the 
same; and it is lawful for any officer 
of customs or excise, by authority in 
¥rriting of any justice of the peace, to 
be granted upon information upon 
oath that there is reason to suspect 
that any such package contains medi- 
cines cnarged with stamp duty and 
not properly labelled, to open the 
same, and if the medicines therein 
contained shall be found not to have 
proper stamped labels affixed thereto, 
to seize the same and deliver them to 
the commissioners of inland revenue. 



Any person uttering, vending, or 
exposing to sale, or keeping ready for 
sale any medicine charged with stamp 
duty without having a license incurs 
for every offence a penalty of £20. 

Any person uttering, vending, or ex- 
jKxaing to sale, or offering or keeping 
ready for sale, either wholesale or re- 
tail, either for f orei^ or home coti- 
sumption or otherwise, or buying or 
receiving, or keeping for the purpose 
of selling by retail, either on his own 
account or on the account of any other 
person, any inclosure containing any 
medicine charged with stamp duty, 
without a stamp label being properly 
and sufficiently stuck or fastened 
thereto, so that the inclosure cannot 
be opened and the contents poured 
out or t^en therefrom without tear- 
ing such label, so as to prevent its 
bemg made use of again, incurs for 
every offence a penalty of £10. 

Any person fraudulently taking off 
any stamped label from any such in- 
closure, after the same shall have been 
sold or disx)osed of, or fraudulently 
affixing to any such inclosure any 
label which has been made use of, or 
uttering, vendmg, or exposing to sale 
any such inclosure with any such 
label so fraudulently taken off affixed 
thereto, incurs for every offence a 
penally of £20. 

Any person selling or buying any 
stamped label which has been once 
made use of, in order to its being used 
again, or selling any inclosure with a 
label which has been before made use 
of, incurs for every offence a penalty 
of £20. 

Any person who shall receive from 
any proprietor, compoimder, or first 
vendor any medicine charged with 
stamp duty for the purpose of selling 



the same again, without stamped 
labels beine affixed thereto, and not 
returning tne same or giving informa- 
tion thereof to the oommisaioners of 
inland revenue, and depositing such 
medicine with them or the neajrest 
distributor of stamps, incurs for every 
offence a penalty oi £20. 

Honstrosity. 

Editor of American Druggist : 

One of the strange things one finds 
in this land of ignorance. A few weeks 
ago, at a village some thirty mUes 
from here, a perfectly formed child 
was bom, except that it had two heads 
instead of one, side by side, well devel- 
oped. The midwife (?) ana the parties 
most interested in the child considered 
two heads a superfiuity, inasmuch as 
they see most people around with only 
one, and a good many with only a 
symbol of a head ; whal was to be done 
in this case ? They saw no way out of 
the dilemma but through the knife — 
and such a knife I So the operation of 
decapitation of the superfiuous head 
was proceeded with by the village sur- 
geon, whose usual occupation, by ^e 
way, is that of a sheep surgeon! Any 
way^ the extra head was removed, 
leaving the child as man was originally 
planned by the Almighty. But to their 
norror, if they had any— which I ques- 
tion — ^they had opened the life-streams, 
which they were entirely incapable ot 
closing or managing. The rest needs 
no comment. It is certain that family 
circle was not enlarged by the coming 
of the youth. 

Anotner strange freak of nature in 
the same village, only a few weeks 
previous to the above incident, was the 
Dirth of a child perfect in all respects, 
except the heaa, of which there was 
none, development having ceased with 
termination of the spinal column I 
MABDor. D. M. B. Thom, M.D. 

TURKCT-IK-ASIA, 

April 8d. 1884. 
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QUEEIES & AIJTS'WEBS. 

Queries for which answers are desired^ 
must 'oe received hy the 6th of the 
monthf and must %n every case be 
accompanied hy the name and address 
of the writer. Unless special instrujo- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query ^ the initials of the Torrespon- 
dent will be quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

When asking for information respect- 
ing an unusual or proprietary comr 
pounds always accompany the query 
with aU the information yon may 
possess respecting it^ and, when tt 
can conveniently be done, send a 
specimen of the label. 

No. 1,302.— Fanoreatized Injeotion 
for Beotal Alimentation (W. R S.). 

Physiological investigation has 
shown that the function of the pan- 
creas during digestion is at least 
threefold, depending upon the presence 
of three distinct ferments, or, accord- 
ing to others, upon the presence of a 
single substance C* zymogen*') which, 
under certain conditions, acts as a fer- 
ment. One of these ferments converts 
starch into glucose; another digests al- 
buminoids in alkaline solution, that is, 
it peptonizes them ; and the tnird de- 
composes fats into fatty acids and gly- 
cerin. 

Leube made the observation that a 
concentrated solution of pepsin pep- 
tones is only with ^Ufficulty retamed 
by the rectum; while a pancreas-pep- 
tone was not affected witn this draw- 
back. He eventually devised the fol- 
lowing process: 

Reduce a sufficient quantity of beef 
to a very finely divided mass, first by 
scraping and then by chopping. Oi 
this mass, 150 to 300 grammes (6i to 
lOi oz.), are taken for one injection, 
and the same intimately mixed with 



50 to 100 Om. (U to H oz.) of fresh 
finely chopped pancreas, freed from 
f a}i as mucn as possible. The mixtiure 
is stirred with a pestle or spoon, under 
addition of a little lukeuxxrm water 
(up to 150 C.c. or about &vq fluid- 
oimces). so as to form a thick magma. 
The addition of water is indispensable, 
since the mixture would otherwise re- 
fuse to pass through the orifice of the 
syringe. If it is desired to combine 
with the peptonization of fibrin a 
digestion of fat, a quantity of the 
latter amounting to about one-sixth 
of that of the beef may be intimately 
mixed with the above to an emulsion. 
When injected into the rectum, this 
emulsion is free from all irritating ef- 
fects and is not followed by anyloos- 
ening effects upon the bowels. 

No. 1,303.— Crotonchloral (Manufac- 
turer). 

Crotonchloral, or as it is more cor- 
rectly termed, butylchloral, is prepared 
in a manner sinular to the ordinary 
chloral (ethyl-chloral), namely by pass- 
ing a contmuous stream of chlorine 
^ through the liquid serving as start- 




"the case of ethyl-chloral (the offi- 
cinal chloral), alcohol is treated with 
chlorine while in the case of butyl- 
chloral, aldehyde is used. 

A^^cie is prepared in the foUow- 
ingmanner. 

Upon 3 parts of coarsely powdered 
bichromate of potassium contained in 
a large flask provided with a refiux- 
condenser, are poured a cold mixture 
of 3 parts of alcohol, 12 parts of water, 
and 4 parts of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. Very soon the mixture becomes 
hot, and then boils violently. The up- 
right condenser is fed with water be- 
tween 40^ and 60° C. (104 to 122** F.), in 
order to cause the condensation and 
return to the fiask of the vapors of al- 
cohol and of water, while the vapor of 
aldehyde passes onwards, and is con- 
ducted in a second condenser, cooled 
with ice-water, and provided with a 
series of receivers, cdl of which are pro- 
perty cooled with ice and salt. 

When the first violent reaction in 
the fiask moderates, it may be started 
again by the application of a gentle 
heat. 

The collected aldehyde is not suffi- 
ciently pure, and is first converted 
into aldenyde-ammonia. This is done 
by mixing the crude aldehyde with 
two volumes of pure ether, and satu- 
rating the solution, in the cold, with 
dry ammonia. After setting aside a 
few days, crystals of aldehyde-ammo- 
nia separate. These are washed with a 
little ether, dried, then cautiously 
mixed with diluted sulphuric acid 
(avoiding rise of temperature), and dis- 
tilled in the water-bath, when pure al- 
dehyde passes over. 

Instead of using this aldehyde direct 
for the preparation of butylchloral, it 
is of advantage to first convert it into 
paraldehyde which may be done in a 
very simple manner by a so-called ca- 
talytic reaction. The aldehyde, name- 
ly, is treated at the ordinary tempera- 
iJure with one or a few drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid or with 
a little chloride ot zinc or hydrochloric 
acid, when it becomes warm, shrinks 
in volume, and is nearly all converted 
into paraldehhde, whicn may be sepa- 
rated by fractional distillation. 

Aldehyde has a spec. grav. of 0.801 
at 0° C, paraldehyde 0.998 at IS** C. 
The former boils at 21^ C. (70^ F.), the 
latter at 124" C. (256.2'* F.). 

Aldehyde has the composition CsHi- 
O; paraldehyde has three times the 
molecular value of the latter, namely, 
(CsHiO)!. 

Now butylchloraliB prepared bypass- 
ing a slow stream of dry chlorine gas 
through aldehyde, or, better, paral- 
dehyde, as long as the gas is absorbed. 
At first the liquid must be carefully 
cooled, but towards the end of the re- 
action it requires warming and eyeQ 
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heating to 100' C. (212'' F.). The crude 
chloral is purified by a^tatiiig with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, anoeither 
distilling off the oily layer which sep- 
arates, or, if nothing separates, distil- 
ling the mixture. 

Butvlchloral is a colorless, oily li- 
quid, having an odor resembling that 
of chloral, and boiling at 163° to 165 " C. 

With water it unites to form a crys- 
talline hydrate, C4H.CliO.H.O; and 
thiis is the substance employed in medi- 
cine under the name of croton or butyl- 
chloral. 

The name croton-chloral arose from 
an erroneous conception of its chemi- 
cal composition, when it was first dis- 
covered. It was supposed to be related 
to the aldehyde of crotonic acid (C4H«- 
O), in which three at. of hvdrogen 
were supposed to be replaced by three 
at. of chlorine, so that it would appear 
to be taichlor-crotonic aldehyde: C4- 
HfClaO. Later, however, it was shown 
that it contained two more atoms of 
hydrogen: .C4H.CliO, which shows 
that it is related to the aldehyde of 
butyric acid : C4H»0. Hence it should 
be called: trichlorbutylaldehyde or 
butyl-chloral. 

No. 1,304.— Determination of Tarta- 
rio Add in Crude Tartar (Importer). 

The foUowing method is given by 
Ha^r: 

Dissolve the tartar in cold 10-per- 
cent hydrochloric acid and filter. If 
the tartar contains sulphate of calci- 
um, the latter dissolves likewise, and 
it is then necessary to remove the sul- 
phuric acii hj means of barium chlor- 
ide and filtering off the precipitated 
barium sulphate. One-half of the fil- 
trate is then neutralized with caustic 
soda, and the other with carbonate of 
sodium, at a boiling temperature (in 
order to remove any ammonia present) , 
and the hot liquid mixed with an ex- 
cess of chloride of calcium. The sep- 
arated tartrate of calcium is cdlowed 
to settle during twenty-four hours in 
a cold place, the supernatant liquid 
then decanted, the residue washed with 
-a small quantity of water, and then 
with 60^ alcohol. It is then dried first 
at 50° C., then at 110° C, and weig:hed. 
The weight multiphed by 0.8 yields 
the quantity of crystalhzed tartaric 
acid. The dry precipitate is then ig- 
nited and converted into caustic hme 
((^O). The weiffht of the latter mul- 
tiplied with 2.68 likewise indicates the 
weight of the crystallized tartaric acid 
present in the sample. 

No. 1,305.— Theriac (Medicus). 

It is, indeed, true that the new 
French Codex has perpetuated the 
antiquated and incongruous mixture — 
a true specimen of senseless polyphar- 
macy— known under the name of 
' ' Electuair6 Th^riacal or Theriac. " It 
used to contain 60 ingredients. The 
(ilommittee of Revision has omitted 
four of these, namely Valeriania celti 
ca, SchcenanthusaraDicus, Sagapenum, 
and Vipera, and has replaced the Mala- 
ga wine by **Vin de Grenache," so 
that the present number of ingredients 
amounts to 66. Fifty-two of these 
(nearly all of vegetable origin, except- 
ing Castor, Terra sigillata and dried 
sulphate of iron; we might perhaps 
also add Asphalt) are to be powdered 
together, and the powder passed 
through a No. 100 sieve so that as httle 
residue as possible shall remain. This 

Powder is designated &s Theriacal 
'owder (poudre tn^riacale^ The final 
steps of tne process are as follows : 

Theriacal powder 1,000 Gm. 

Chian turpentine 50 ** 

White honey 3,500 '' 

Grenache wine 250 ** 

Into a capsule put the Chian turpen- 
tine, melt it with a f^ntle heat, and 
add to it enough theriacal powder, in 
order to divide [or absorb] tne turpen- 
tine completely. On the other hand, 
melt, the honey, and pour it, while 
warm, very gradually into the capsule 
containing the other mixture. Then 



gradually add the remainder of the 
powder and the ivine, which should 
impart to the mass the consi«>tence of 
a Slightly soft paste. When the whole 
is perfectly mixed, preserve the elec- 
tuary in a pot. Alter a few months, 
replace the theriac in a mortar, and 
tnturate it again in order to render 
the mass perfectly homogeneous. 

Four Gm. of theriac contain about 
0.05 Gm. [or 1} per cent] of crude 
opium, equivalent to 0.025 gm. of ex- 
tract of opium. 

No. 1,306.— Sulphate of Quinine 
(Codex) (Medicus). 

The full text of the Assay of Sulphate 
de Quinine Baaique of the new French 
Codex is as follows: 

Commercial sulphate of quinine is 
sometimes mixed with foreign sub- 
stances the presence of which may 
be recognized by the modifications 
which they produce in the following 
characteristics belonging to the pure 
salt. 

1. When completely dried at 100° C. 
[212° F.], 1 gm. of officinal sulphate of 
quinine must leave a residue weighing 
not less than 0.85 gm.* (excess 01 
water). 

2. Officinal sulphate of quinine is 
combustible without residue (absence 
of fixed mineral substances). It is not 
sensibly colored in contact with pure 
concentrated sulphuric acid (absence 
of foreign substances, sugars and glu- 
cosides), and is completely soluble in 
this acid (absence of fatty substances 
and starch), as well as in a mixture of 
five volumes of 95^ alcohol and ten 
volumes of chloroform (absence of 
mineral substances). Its aqueous so- 
lution does not precipitate nitrate of 
silver (absence of chlorides); when 
heated with an excess of dilute soda 
solution, it does not evolve ammoniacal 
vapors renderipg red litmus paper blue. 

3. Officinal sulphate of quinine 
should contain no other cinchona al- 
kaloids. In this respect, it must com- 
ply with the following test, which de- 
tects at the same time the presence of 
any other more soluble substance: 

Mix 2 Gm. of the sulphate of quinine 
in a stoppered test tube with 20 cubic 
centimeters of distilled water, and a^- 
tate brii^y, so as to keep the salt m 
suspension in the liquid. AUow them 
to remain in contact for half an hour, 
plunging the tube into warm water, 
and agitating occasionally. Then al- 
low to cool completely in the air, and 
afterwards in a water-bath kept at the 
temperature of 15 ** C. (59° F.), in 
which the test tube is to be kept for 
half an hour, being frequently shaken. 
Finally transfer the contents of the 
tube upon a small Berzelius filter, and 
subject the filtrate to the two follow- 
ing operations: 

a. Remove 5 C.c. of the clear liauid 
with a graduated pipette, introauce 
them into a test tube, and add 7 C.c. of 
water of ammonia of the specific 
gravity 0.960 in such a manner that 
the liouids become mixed as little as 
possible ; close the tube, and invert it 
gently. There should result immedia- 
tely, or in a very short time, a clear 
mixture, which should remain clear 
even after twenty-four hours. If a 
turbidity remains, or if crystals are 
deposited in the liquid after it has be- 
come clear, an undue proportion of 
other alkaloids than quinine is present. 

Note, — It is true that pure sulphate 
of quinine which is highly effioresced 
may be found impure when subjected 
to this test. But such a salt, of a high 
percentage of real alkaloid, has no 
longer the composition of the officinal 
salt. It is necessary, when testing 
such a salt, to take into consideration 
the amount of escaped water. 

b. Take another portion of 5 C.c. of 
the clear liquid saturated at 15'' C. 
pour it into an exactly tared, small 
capsule, and heat it in a drying-oven at 

•TheU. S. Ph. allows 0.888 gm., permittiiig the 
pr^seope of eight iqolecules of v^i^t^r.— 9d. a, P, 



lOO'' C. until it ceases to lose weight. 
The residue should not weigh mord 
than 0.015 Om. (15 milligrammes)! 

No. 1,307.— Gelatin Pill Ooattng 
(B .). 

What coating^ is the beit we are Un- 
able to say, but m pi^vious numberd of 
this journal you wiU find several men* 
tioned. For eitample, on page 190 of 
New RstfEDiEs for 18B3 is the one 

§*Lven by Mr. Luther F» Stevens, of 
rooklyn, to wit: 

Oelatin (Cox's or Gold 

Seal) gr. 200 

Cold water gr. 200 

Let it stand until the water is ab^ 
sorbed, and add : 

Hot water ; gi*. 640 

Mucilage (U. S* P.) . . . . gr. 300 

Synlp ...; ;...; gl». 400 

Gflycerin ...,...., gr. 60 

Dissolve, heat, and strctiii. 

This makes about foUr fiUid ound^, 
add is of coUvenient density. When 
cooled, it forms a jelly-like mass w];iich 
will keep for two weeks in winter in an 
ordinary store-room; can be handled 
and cut from when wanted for use. 
When working steadily along, a few 
drops of water need to oe added from 
time to time, or it becomes too thick. 
If it be kept on hand, one grain of 
salicylic acid will act as a sufficient 
preservative. 

No. 1,308.— Ointment for Hoofb of 
Horses and Cftttle (Apprentice). 

The writer asks for a formula for an 
ointment for cuts, scratches, cracks, 
etc., on the hoofs of horses and cattle. 

Strictly speaking, the *'acrafc^," 
so-called, does not affect the hoof, but 
the ankle adjoining it, and is caused 
by exposure to wet and cold, and is 
tnerefore most common in the cold 
season of the year. In any case, an ef- 
fort should be made to keep the part 
dry, and when washing is done, use 
warm water with Castile soap, and dry 
thoroughly. If the skin is not broken, 
apply lard or petrolatum, and dust with 
powaered alum twice daily. If the 
skin is cracked, apply 

Carbonate of zmc 3 i. 

Lard §vi. 

If the sores are indolent, touch their 
edges with a solution of an ounce of 
sulphate of copper in a half-pint of 
water. 

No. 1,309.--Pure Hydrosulphuric 
Acid (Ultra). 

As a safe basis to start from, it has 
been repeatedly recommended to begin 
with a sulphide which is, by its very 
nature, unlikely to be contaminated 
with metallic or other impurities, 
likely to render the eas impure. Prob- 
ably the best for tnis purpose is sul- 
phide of barium or sulphide of calcium, 
best in large lumps. These salts are 
readily prepared from the correspond- 
ing smpnates by heating with charcoal 
and exclusion of air. For decomposine 
these sulphides, pure hydrochloric acia 
is best used. 

No. 1,310.— Kairine (to Query 1,286). 

By slow crystallization from water, 
kairine may be obtained in colorless, 
shining, rhombic prisms. It is easily 
soluble in water, out difficultly so in 
hydrochloric acid. Its behavior to- 
wards bichromate of potassium is 
quite characteristic. A dilute aqueous 
solution of kairine, when treated 
with solution of bichromate of potas- 
sium, at first yields a dark color; after 
a few seconds, however, a difficultly 
soluble, very dark violet coloring mat- 
ter separates, which dissolves in alco- 
hol with a color resembling that of 
mauveine. When the aqueous solu- 
tion of kairine is boiled with ferricy- 
anide of potassium, a dark greenish- 
yeUow coloration results. 

No. 1,311.— New York and Brook- 
lyn Formulary (B ) . 

This may be had at the New York 
(Jollege of Pharmacy. See previous 
numoers of this joumalt 
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No. 1,812.— Parasltio Bronohitu in 
CWtob{C, C,W., HaK Moon Bay, Cal.). 

Dbas 8iR:— I have a customer, a 
cattls-raisor, vrho leased a ranch last 

^e^, T^hich, Unkii<n<a io hlin^ waa 
ifemiW wiih a disease santevrhat lilie 
ail g^iiHMtlc: It AiMKlkt tottte dttd 
hdfi b«eil vety fatal anlcUg the ealvefi. 
It comes On with a Coiigb. add tbe dalf 
froths at th^ woilth aild ^liaUv Brents 
(kj eiiii|ther. He has Oifed^d^on^ or two 
&fter death, and fcfiiild tUe sanle f rtAh 
yttendln^iatd the lungs. He alsd f oudd 
104 b^ncblal tubes aild air pasaaEea 
liWraliy filled with Idnri^thre^-likd 
^Onds; or animalculqi. He has lis^ 
diflereilt dlaiiifectantB aiid caused 
tHem trfinhale riuipHur fiinles, Wit has 
derived little if ^ (ieiJedt: , 

Tbinkin g that ^oil or some of your 
man^ reaaera mieht know of some 
apeciflc for the disease, I take this 
hoerty, hoping to hear from you or see 
the case discussed in the Aherican 
Druooist. C. C. W. 

L. V. Teller. M.D., in his exceUent 
work on Diseases of Live Stock, 

Eublished in Philadelphia, by D. Q. 
rinton gives the following account 
of this disease. 

TheHuak or Hooae Parasitic Bron- 
ehiUa is a disease caused by the irrita- 
tion in the winilpipe, bronchial tubee, 
aud lungs, of a parasitic worm called 
the strongyluB. The disease is very 
fatal to sheep in many parte of this 
country. The worms generally attack 
calves under one year old, ana especi- 
ally such as are pastured in low-lying 
lands near rivers, and subject to flood. 
They are mostly seen in the months of 
August and September. Sometimes 
they are very numerous, and are found 
aft^ death congregated together in a 
bull in the windpipe, thus choking the 
animal to death. 

The complaint is marked by a hoarse, 
bronchial cough, called the "husk" or 
"hoofle," loss of flesh, difficulty of 
breathing, and suffocation, to agreater 
or leBs degree. Sometimes in tne mu- 
cus coughed^ up tbe parasite may be 
detecteoT It is white in color, the body 
an inch or two long, and slender as a 
thread. Whenever in the autumn 
months calves are noticed to cou0h 
and gasp, they should be carefuHy 
examined for tne signs of this worm. 

Affected calves should be separated 
from the rest of the flock, so that none 
of the eggs of the wofm convey the 
disease to the remainder. They ^ould 
be placed in a dr^ stable, protected 
from dampness, ana caused to inhale 
two or three times a day the fimies of 
burning sulphur, If this is done for 
fifteen or twenty minutes at a time, 
and continued for two or three days, 
the worms will generally be destroyed. 
The vapor of chloride of lime is also 
said to be destructive to them. Or, 
instead of inhalations, a small dose of 
turpentine, shout half an ounce, may 
be given in gruel daily, for a few days. 
Or a teaspoonful mixed with double 
the quantity of sweet oil, may be 
poured into the nostrils. This is, how- 
ever, liable to choke the patient if 
carelessly done. Two or three doses, 
at intervals of two or three days, will 
effect a cure. Or the turpentine may 
be given in the following tonic combi- 
nations: 

Oil of turpentime t oz. 

Carbonate of iron 8 drs. 

Gum mixture 4 oz. 

A tablespoonful to be given night and 
morning. Or: 

Linseed oil 4 oz. 

Oil of turpentine l oz. 

Oil of caraway seed 20 drops. 

Give half this dose, morning and 
night, to a calf six months old, and 
repeat in ten days. 

Half a pint of lime water, every 
morning, will destroy the worms also ; 
but a t«Bspoonful or two of turpentine 
with it adds to its efScacy. 

[See also Report of the Department 
of Agriuulture, 1877, p. 486 and follow- 
ing- 1 



NEW PATENTS. 

{Complete epeeificationa and iiluetra- 
Uona may he obtained of any one or 
tftoriofthefolknoingpatentaoyeeind- 
inn '» namher, tttk, name ttf pa- 



iha ndqie and addrma t^tiU f»rtan 
iiqueating the mnte.] 

Condition Faultier; 298,4.13.— Ch as. 
White. Jr.j and James Anderw*!!, 
yft^ill*^ Ind^ Corisiste of pulverized 
lAiu^reek, diti^te Ot potassium, ele- 
(jamp^ie, siil^ate df Irod, geiltian, 
aiid gum acacia: 

,.lAAimerit.. 2S!8;706.^-SA>hia I'dii^^ 
Clemehtevale, N. S: (xi'nipdsed , cfi 
spirit of camphor, decoction of tHe 
leaves of the pitcher plant (Nepenthe, 
dietillatoria), saltpetre, porpoise oil. 
turpentine, laudanum, and spirit of 
ammonia. 

Capsule. 298,780. — Lawrence A. 
Anderson, Hamilton, Ohio. 




Apparatus for Reducing Sulphur. 
298,734.— Ferdinand IMckert, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Combined Liquid Mecmure and Reg- 
ister for Bottles. 298,778.— Ebenezer 
H. Rogers, Jr.. New York, N. Y. 

Inhaler. 298,802.— Charles Warren, 
Wellesley, assignor to John C.Warren, 
Boston, Mass. 

Petroleum Still. 298,825.— Bollin C. 
Clark and Murray H. Warren, Corry, 
Pa. 

Suppository for Catarrh. 298,855.- 
Frederick Herman Hubbard, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., assignor to himself and 
Heni7 M. Pierson. same place. Com- 
posed of iodoform, geranium, carbohc 
acid, gum, and a fatty vehicle. 

Botile Capper. Catherine May, 
Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to Walter L. 
Judd, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CorkBcrew. 299,100.— JoshuaBames, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vacuum Paii. Lucas M. Campi, 
Havana, Cuba. 

Process of Bleaching, Deodorizing, 
and Su^>eetening Benzin. 299,167.— 
John Rowsell, Chicago, 111. , assignor of 



one-half to Dr. G«yIor & Bro. , same 
place. 

Fumiel. 299,170.— Casper B. Shafer, 
Washington, D. C. 

Claim.— An improved funnel pro- 
vided with a vent groove or corruga- 
tion extending longitudinally upon the 
exterior side of the body and neck, 
said groove having its lower terminus 
above ttie lower extremity of the neck, 
and its upper terminus at or below^ the 
Upper extremity of the body. 

Capsule Cutter. 299, 182.— "Waiiam 
A, Tucker, N. Y. 

Battle ' Washer. 898,186. — Adolph 
von Schade, Newport, K. I. 

Percatdtar. 899,198.~<%aj-Ie8 Kemp- 
kta Bradford Lynnfleld, and John 
Gaoo Benedict, Boston, Iifass. 

CUiim.—\. A drUg^percolator con- 
slsting of vessel A, provided *Jth d»- 
tacbable cover 0, in combination w^th 
an air-fcirddg d^vjoe attached to said 
cover, and clauipiii^ m^banisnt for 
holding said cover in place (ta sold ve»-- 
sel substantially as set forth. 

2. In a drug-percolator, the combi- 
nation, with the vessel and its cover, 
of the levers E, mounted on said cover. 



3E 
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the screw-threaded rod and nut where- 
by the inner ends of said levers are 
acted on, and the links F, connecting 
the outer ends of said levers with said 
vessel, substantially as set forth. 

Mixing Machine for Drugs and 
Chemicals. 299,209. — Adam Dickey, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Claim. — 1. In combination with the 
revolving receptacle D, a series of 
blades, fixed to the interior of said re- 
ceptacle, tbe blades of one rank being 
set in an opposite oblique manner with 
reference to the blades of the other 

2. In combination with the cylinder 
D, having two pairs of gudgeons EK' 
and FF', located as herein described, 
the frame A provided with two distinct 
sets of swinging journal-bearings, B B' 
and C C. 

Portable Apparatus for Heating 
Mineral Water in Bottles or Flasks. 
299,251. — Edwin D. Newton, New 
York, N. Y. 

Pitl-Making Device. 299,258. -^ Ed- 
ward B. Patterson, Detroit, Mich. 

C/ai')w.— ]. The bed of a pill-making 
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device, provided with inclined ways 
upon which guideways can be adjusted 
to var3ring neights with relation to 
such bed. 

2. In combination with the bed of a 
pill-making device, provided with in- 
clined ways upon its sides, the guide- 
bars herem described. 

3. In combination with the bed and 
guideways of a pill-making device, 
means for adjusting said guideways 
with relation to the plane of the bed. 

Laryngoscope. 299,277.— Henry B. 
Sheridan, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ASSOC JIATIOJN^ AND 
COLLEGE NOTES. 



Alabama. — At the third annual meet- 
ing of the State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation the following officers were 
elected : P. C. Candidus, Mobile, Presi- 
dent; J. B. Ck)llier, Opehkand; E. P. 
Gait, Selma, Vice-presidents; M. M. 
Stone, Secretary. 

The next annual meeting wiU be held 
at Anniston, May 5th, 1885. 

Arkansas. — ^The Arkansas Associa- 
tion of Pharmacists held its second 
annual meeting at Little Rock on April 
29th, and the following officers were 
elected: President, J. B. Bond, little 
Rock: Vii^^president, J. R. McDaniel, 
Arkadelphia; Secretary, J. R. Col- 
bum, Little Rock; TrecLSurer, E. P. 
Shear, Little Rock ; Eocecutive Commit- 
tee, J. W. Beidelman, J. A. Jungkind, 
C. J. Lincoln. 

Indiana.— The officers of the St. Jo- 
seph Ck>unty Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion are: C. G. Morris, President, and 
Leo Eliel, Secretary. 

Iowa.— The druggists of Tamar 
County met at Qladbrook, May 19th, 
and oi^ganized under the name of the 
Tamar Coimty Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation. The following officers were elect- 
ed: President, S. Steiger, Toledo 
Vice-President, O. D. Bonney, Traes 
Secretary, Dr. F. L. Hinsdale, Toledo 
Treasurer, Dr. H. C. Hutson, Glad- 
brook. The object of the association 
is to further the sale of preparations 
on the Campion plan. The next meet- 
ing wiU be neld at Toledo, Aug. 5th, 
1884. 

The Iowa Pharmacy Commission met 
at Des Moines May 22d, 23d and 24th. 
The foUowing certificates were re- 
voked : No. 2324, J. B. Holywell, of 
New Sharon, and No. 895, Frank M. 
Cattem, Mt. Ayr. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President, Geo. H. Schafer, Fort Madi- 
son; Vice-President, R. W. Crawford, 
Fort Dodge; Secretary and Trea^surer, 
C. A. Weaver, Des Moines. 

Of 41 applications for registration, 81 
passed examination, and certificates 
were issued to Jacob L. Peutzer, Mus- 
catine; Edwin W. Reagan, Nevinville; 
Jno. W.Camp. Councfl Bluffs; W. W. 
Hendershott, Rose Hill; Robt. R. Ar- 
nold, Humeston ; Lafayette D. Wright, 
Knoxville ; Louis C. Chai)man, Creeton ; 
Chas. Patterson, Des Moines ; Jonathan 
Smiley, Portsmouth; A. A. Hu^^ Os- 
kaloosa; H. J. R. Rose. Des Momes; 
John Stennets, Emmettsburgh; Geo. S. 
Momin, Cedar Falls; Greo. H. Pyle, 
Malcom; J. L. Simcoke, Redfield; J. 
W. David, Alden; Wm. J. Stewart, 
Grimes; John S. McGrath, St. An- 
thony. 

The Iowa State Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation at its fifth annual meeting 
elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: Prestdent, W. S. Mc- 
Bride/Marshalltown; Vice-Presidents, 
M. w . Ward, A. H. Miles, Des Moines ; 
C. R. Wallace; Permanent Secretary, 
E. L. Boemer, Iowa City ; Treasurer, 
C. H. Ward, Des Moines; Local Secre- 
tary, J. B. Atkins, Council Bluffs; Ex- 
eciUive Committee, Alfred Hammer, 
W. C. Bryant, James A. Richmond; 
Delegates to the National Retail Drug- 



gists' Association: G. W. Bailey, Geo. 
H. Welch, Conrad Wangler, C. D. 
Boardn[ian, and Ben Nott. 

Delegates to the American Phapna- 
ceutical Association: J. H. Harrison, 
I, P. Van Cise, R. W. Crawford, W. 
S. McBride, and A. H. Miles. 

The next annual meeting will be 
held at Council Bluffs on the second 
Monday in June, 1885. 

Kentucky.— The druggists of Louis- 
ville ormnized a Protective Associa- 
tion on May 7th, and appointed a com- 
mittee of three to obtain signatures to 
the constitution. The executive com- 
mittee was directed to present a plan 
at the next meeting which would en- 
able members to obtain the full prices 
onproprietary articles. 

Tne seventn annual meeting of the 
State Pharmaceutical Association was 
held at Louisville, on May 21st. Not 
more than thirty-five members were 
in attendance, and only two papers 
were read. 

The following new members were 
elected: Messrs. Graham Wilder, F. 
V. Simms, E. S. Sutton, of Louisville; 
R. B. Stockton, Richmond; Howard 
Jett, Versailles; Geoi^ge B. Lyne, of 
Henderson. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year. President, J. 
Oxley : Vice-Presidents, W. H. Mc- 
Dowell, Harry Megill, Wyley Rogers; 
Recording Secretary, J. F. Cooke, 
HiuTodsburg; Corr^iponding Secre- 
tary, H. Evans, Danville; Treasurer, 
J. J. Brooks. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Danville, May 18th, 1885. 



Louisiana. — The second annual 
meeting of the State Pharmaceutical 
Association was opened at Baton 
Rouge, May 19th, by President J. T. 
Thimxdaux. 

The following new members were 
elected: F. E. Bailey and Jas. E. Es- 
torge, of Opelousas; Richard H. Day, 
of Baton Rouge; S. C. Schwing, of 
Jackson; Marcus B. Tarlton, J. M. 
Dashy, and Joseph E. Frahan, of Ver- 
million ; R. Batterbee, of St. Landry ; 
Vic. Mary and H. W. Harper, of New 
Orleans. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: Mr. A. R. M. Girling, of New 
Orleans, President; Alexander K. Fin- 
lay, first Vice-President; J. J. Mallon, 
second Vice-President both of New 
Orleans; Ben Lewis, Recording Secre- 
tary; C. L. Keppler, Corresponding 
Secretary; J. B. Lavigne, Treasurer 
(re-elected). 

Marvland.— The pharmacists, whole- 
sale druggists, and manufacturing 
pharmacists oi Maryland formed an 
organization on May 1st, xmder the 
name of the '* Maryland Dru^-Trade 
Association,^' with the object mview 
to co-operate with the National Asso- 
ciation in the maintenance of full pri- 
ces for proprietary medicines. At the 
second meeting, which was held Mav 
19th, forty-one new members joined. 
The officers are: JVegtdenf . Dr. A. J. 
Coming; Vice-Presidents, W. Canby, 
W. S. Powell. C. V. Eurich; Secreta- 
ry, W. L. Keller: Treasurer, A. C. 
Mever. 

The following were elected officers at 
the second annual meeting of the Mary- 
land State PharmaceuticalAssociation : 
President, D. C. Auginbaugh, Hagers- 
town; Vtce-P»'eOTden^8, Steiner Scruey, 
Frederick; N. J. Coming, Baltimore; 
Dr. L. D. Collier, Salisbury; Secretary, 
M. L. Byers, Hiwerstown; Treasurer, 
E. W. Russell, Baltimore; Executive 
Committee, 8. Mansfield and H. N. 
Elliott, of Baltimore, and J. B. Boyle, 
of Westminster. 

Massachusetts. — The third annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Pharma- 
ceutical Association was held in Low- 
ell, June 4th and 5th. 

President S. A. D. Sheppard read 
his address, which embraced many 



subjects important to the pharmacists 
of the State. The Treasurer's report 
showed that the receipts for the year 
had been $1,016.67, and the expendi 
tures 827.24. 

On Wednesday afternoon the visi- 
tors were taken up the Merrimac River 
to Tyiig's Island, where they were en- 
tertained with a base bcdl match be- 
tween two nines made up of local 
druggists and the representatives of 
the exhibitors. The officers elected for 
the ensuing year were : President, C. 
B. Emerson, of Haverhill; Pennanent 
Secretary, J. W. Colcord ; TVecwurcr, 
F. H. Butler; Directors, C. B. Emer- 
son, J. W. Colcord, F. M. Pease, G. C. 
Brock, and J. J. Estes. Executive Com- 
mittee, J. H. Hart, K S, Anthony, C. 
A. West; Committee on Papers and 
Queries, W. W. Bartlet, Edwm Baker. 

E. B. Btamblin, G. E. Fairbanks, and 

F. T. Whiting; Committee on Trade 
Interests, Henry Canning, T. G. Tweed, 

E. G. Frothingham, Albert C. Smith, 
and C. P. Alden; Committee on Legis- 
lation, E. C. Marshall, J. W. Ferguson, 
H. A. Estabrook, Converse Wa rd, Ar- 
thur Hudson, C. F. Nixon, and W. H. 
Flynn. 

The next meeting will be held in 
Pittsfleld, the first Wednesday in Jime, 
1885. 

Mixmesota.— The Southern Minneso- 
ta Betail Druggists' Association held a 
meeting at Kochester on the 20th of 
May, to complete its organization, Mr. 

F. A. Poole, of Bochester, acting as 
Chairman. The report of the Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws was ad- 
opted unanimousdv and signed by those 
present, and the Secretary was author- 
ized to solicit memberships and fees to 
the 20th of Jan. The f ollovong officers 
and Commmittees were chosen: Presi- 
dent, F. A. Poole, Rochester ; Vice- 
Presidents, S. L. Crocker, Faribault, 
L. G. Nelson, Easson; Secretary, G. 
Hargesheimer, Bochester; Trea^irer, 
J. Griimell, Easson; Executive Com- 
mittee, L. G. Nelson, Easson; George 
Weber, Bochester; Geo. H. Ely, Dodge 
Center ; A. O. Heiberg, Rushiord ; A. 
Olson, Blooming Praine; Committee on 
Arbitration, James Bamett. Oronoco; 
J. G. Bush, Dover; W. W. Jewell, 
Pine Island. 

The President was allowed thirty 
days within which to appoint other 
committees. The Secretarv was di- 
rected to have two himdred copies of 
the Constitution and By-Laws printed. 

The following were adopted : 

Resf^ved, That we disapprove of the 
action of Messrs. J. C. Ayer So Co., in 
placing the retail price of their hair 
vigor at 75 cents without makiiog a 
corresponding reduction in their 
wholesale rates. 

Resolved, That the practice resorted 
to by the proprietors of the article 
known as ''Horsford's Acid Phos- 
phate,'' in placing said preparation in 
the hands of grocers in places where 
retail drugstores are established, is con- 
trary to tne interests of the retail drue 
trade, and meets with our unqualifiea 
disapproval, and if persistea in, we 
will use all honorable means in our 
power to discourage the use and sale 
of said preparation and promote the 
sale of other siinilar preparations in its 
stead. 

Resolved, That copies of the above 
resolutions be forwarded by the Secre- 
tary to the proprietors of said articles, 
also to the Secretary of the National 
R. D. Association. 

Resolved, That the next annual meet- 
ing of this Association be held at Eas- 
son, Minn., on the second Tuesday in 
May, 1885. 

A meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee will be held at Rochester, on the 
third Tuesday in August, next. 

A vote of thanks was extended to 
the Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws. 

On motion the Secretary was in- 
structed to present a copy of the pro* 
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ceedings of this meetinif^ to the Ambri- 
OAN Druogist for publication. 
Adjourned. 

Miflsisflippi.— At the Annual Meet- 
ing of the State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation the old officers were unani- 
mously re-elected. 

The following delegates and alter- 
nates were elected to tne A. P. A. and 
the N. R. D. A.: Ddeaatea—B^, C. 
Buchanan, F. A. Ducks, ». A. Jackson, 
C. H. Clifton, S. S. Spencer. Alternates 
— E. C. Williamson, J. W. Eckford, 

B. S. Beal, Edcgr Ditem, J. H. Athen. 
I9'ebra8ka.--The Nebraska State 

Pharmaceutical Association met at 
the atyof Omaha, May 14th. The 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, N. A. Euhn, 
Omaha; Vice-PresidentSj J, Z. Cross, 
De Witt; Henry Cook, Red Qoud; 
Jas. Reed, Nebraska City; Secretary y 
H. H. Whittlesey, Crete; Asst Secre- 
tary, J. Forsyth, Omaha; Treasurer, 

C. M. Lei^hton, Lincoln. The next 
meetin g w ill be held at Oinaha, the 
second Wednesday in May, 1885. 

Kew Jersey.— The fourteenth an- 
nual meeting of the New Jersey Phar- 
maceutical Association was neld at 
Educational Hall, Asbury Park, on 
Wednesday and Thursd ay, May 2l8t 
and 22d. President R. W. Vander- 
voort, of Newark, called the meeting 
to order, and prayer was offered by the 
Rev. E. E. Moran. Local Secretary 
W. C. Bakes, of Ocean Grove, de- 
livered the address of welcome, ex- 
tending a cordial greeting to the 
association, on the psurt of local mem- 
bers. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Wm. Rust, of 
New Brunswick, reported that the oal- 
ance on hand Feb. 1st, 1884, was $877.- 
36. The report was accepted and 
referred. A resolution indorsing the 
Campion plan was offered, which ^ve 
rise to a discussion as to its working. 
At the afternoon session of Wednes- 
day, the following gentlemen were 
elected members of me Association: 
Qeorge F. Brown, Rakway ; R. B. Cus- 
ack, Asbury Park; William F. Cox, 
Princeton; L. O. Grenelle, Princeton; 
Joseph H. Resell, Jr., Freehold; Wm. 
E. Ramsay. Perth Amboy; S. D. 
WooUey, Asbury Park; Wm. B. Dur- 
yee, Freehold ; W. O. Kuebler, New- 
ark; J. J. Reid, Asbury Park ; James 
E. Weeks, Jersey City. 

President Vandervoort appointed 
the following committees: Committee 
on Papers and Queries— Messrs. Reeve 
and Thorn, Medford; Charles Holz^ 
hauer, Newark. Delegates to meeting 
of the A. P. A.— E. A. Sayre, Brook- 
lyn; W. R. Laird, Jersey City; H. P. 
Thorn, Medford; Messrs. Walker, of 
Freehold, and WooUey, of Asbury 
Park. The next meeting will be held 
in Camden, the third Wednesday in 
May, 1886. 

Tne following are the officers elected 
for the ensuing year: President, A. P. 
Brown, Camden; Vice-Presidents, F. 
B. £[ilmer, New Brunswick; R. E. Par- 
sons, Orange; Recording Secretary, R. 
H. Vansant, Ocean Grove ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, R. J. Shaw, Plainfield; 
Treasurer, William Rust, New Bruns- 
wick ; Standing Committee, F. B. Kil- 
mer, New Brunswick; C. G. Am Ende, 
Hoboken; W. C. Bakes. Ocean Grove; 

D. Wood Brant, Newark ; H. P. Thorn, 
Medford. 

Texas.— The fifth annual meeting of 



the State Pharmaceutical Association 
was held at Waco, Texas, Mav Idth to 
15th. The meeting was ciallea to order 
by the President, E. M. Wells, of Fort 
Worth, and J. H. Bradley, of Taylor, 
was appointed to act as secretary pro 
tern. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: E. M. Wells, Fort Worth, 
President ; T. Kalteyer. San Antonio, 
1st Vice-president; W. J. Morley, Aus- 
tin, 2d Vice-president; J. B. Moore, 
Cameron, 3a Vice-president; J. H. 
Bradley, Taylor, Secretary; E. W. 
Lancaster, Marshall, Treasurer, The 
President then appointed an Executive 
Committed, consisti ng of W. B. Mor- 
rison, of Waco; Dr. W. Caston, Corsi- 
cana, and J. W. Graham, Austin. 
Committee on Notes and Queries, C. N. 
Elauber, of Fort Worth; Joseph Wal- 
dauer, of San Antonio, and Dr. W. H. 
McKay, of Tyler. 

Virginia.— The State Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, at its annual meeting 
held at Richmond, May 20th, elected 
the following officers for the ensuing 
year: Wm. A. Strother, President, 
Lynchburg; R. H. Stratton, 1st Vice- 
president, Gordonsville; Dr. E. H. 
Craigh ill. 2d Vice-president, Lynch- 
burg; W. D, Hudson, 3d Vice^aresi- 
dera, Alexandria; B. H. Gk>rreU, Uh 
Vice-president, Lexington; Ed. R. 
Beckwith, Secretary, Petersburg; F. 
H. Masi, Treasurer, Norfolk; T. Rob- 
erts Baker, Cor, Secretary, Rich- 
mond. [See, cdso, advertising pages.] 
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American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. — The thirty- 
third meeting of this Association is to be 
held at Philadelphia, Pa., commencing 
Sept. 4th, 1884, to enable its members 
to take advantage of the meeting in 
Montreal, Canada, on the !^th of Au- 
gust, of tne British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which, this 
year, comes across the Atlantic. 

The Council of the British Associa- 
tion has invited the fellows of the 
American Association to join in the 
meeting at Montreal on the f ootin^^ of 
Honorary Members, and the American 
Association and the Local Committee of 
Philadelphia have invited the members 
of the British Association, with their 
near relatives who may be with them, to 
take part in the Philadelphia meeting. 
Invitations have been sent to the lead- 
ing scientific societies abroad, inviting 
them to send delegates to the Philadel- 
phia meeting. The probabilities, 
therefore, are that the Philadelphia 
meeting will be largely international 
in its character, and it is hkely that 
steps will be tstken to form an Inter- 
national Scientific Association. At 
the same time with the Association 
meeting, the International Electrical 
Exhibition will be taking place in 
Philadelphia, and probably at the close 
of the week an Electrical Congress will 
be held. Other bodies will also be in 
session during the week, among them 
the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
Society and the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. 

American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. — The following is the proposed 
Srogramme for thirty-second Annual 
[eeting of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association to be held in Milwau- 



kee, Wisconsin, August Sttth, 27th, 
28th, 29th, 1884. 

Assembly and exhibition room, west 
side '* Turner Hall," Tuesday y August 
26th. 

First Session of the Association, 3 
o'clock P.M. 

Address of welcome by His Honor, 
the Mayor of Milwaukee, Eznil Wall- 
ber. Annual address by the President 
of the Association. Evening: ReoBp- 
tion and promenade concert to visiting 
members at 8 o'clock in the Arcade 
'' Plankinton House." A special com- 
mittee on introductions wul ^welcome 
and introduce visitors. 

Wednesdaii, August 27th, second ses- 
sion. Morning: Election of officers 
and business of the Association — ad- 
journment to the exhibition room of 
the Association in the same building. 
Afternoon: Drive in carriages to 
points of interest in and about Milivau- 
kee. Evening: A musical and social 
entertainment in the '* Arcade Plankin- 
ton" by members and friends of the 
Association. 

Thursday, August 28th, third ses- 
sion. Morning: Heading of scientific 
and other papers. Fourth session. 
Afternoon: Continuation of reading of 
papers and miscellaneous business. 

The committee on entertainment 
will be present on this afternoon, at 
the Planfinton, to offer suggestions to 
those visiting members and ladies of 
points of interest not previously visited. 

Special rates for a carriage drive 
have been secured. Evening: A com- 
plimentarv entertainment by the Mil- 
waukee Pnarmacists at SchlitE Park, 
collation, toasts, speeches, etc. 

Friday, August 29tn, morning. 
Fifth session. Business of the Asso- 
ciation, 2 o'clock P.M., sharp. A three 
hoiurs^ excursion on Lake Michigan. 

Supplementary excursions will be 
arranged at greatly reduced rates. 

1. To Kilboum City, the ** Dells of 
Wisconsin." 

2. To Ocon-o-mo-woc, a beautiful 
lake of popular resort. 

3. To Waukesha Mineral Springs. 

No. 1. Will require two (2) dayB. 

No. 2. Will require one (1) day. 

No. 3. Can be made in half (i) day. 

Headquarters will be at the Plan- 
kinton, one of the finest and best 
hotels in the Northwest, where special 
arrangements have been made for ac- 
commodating about 400 guests. Booms 
can be had according to location at an 
average rate of three dollars ($3) per 
day. Communications engag^jig rooms 
addressed to Mr. C. W. White, mana- 
ger, will receive prompt attention if 
the time for occupancy is definitely 
stated. 

The Kirby House^ two blocks from 
the Plankinton, will accomniodate 
200. Rate $2. 

The St. Charles (German style table 
d'hote), 12 per day. The price of en- 
tertainment tickets has been fixed at 
$3 for each person. Friends or Mem- 
bers of the National Betail Druggist 
Association will be furnished tickets 
at the same rates as the members of 
the A P. A. 

Entertainment tickets will be ready 
and should be procured from Jos. L. 
Lemberger, Lebanon, Pa. . one week in 
advance of the meeting or the associa- 
I tion to enable the committee to make 
i the necessary arrangements. Effort to 
secure a reduction in railroad rates 
are progressing favorably. 
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Date. 



Society Meeting!. 



Tues. 1st. 



Wed. 2d. 
Thvm, 3d. 
Mon. 7th. 



Davenport (Iowa) Pharm. Assoc— Quar. M. 
Manrland Col. Pharm. — Meeting. 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc. — Meet. 
Rhode Island Pharm. Assoc.— Quart. M. 
Louisville (Ky.) CoU. of Pharm.— Pharm. M. 
Erie Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Assoc— Buffalo. 
Pittsburg (Pa.) Col. of Pharm.— Quar. M. 



Date. 



Thurs. lOth. 



Society Meetings. 



Tues. 15th. 



Newau-k (N. J.) Pharm. Assoc— Meet. 
California Pharm. Soc. and Col. Phar.— Q. M, 
Philadelphia (Jol. Pharm.— Alumni Phar. M. 
Marylani Col. Pharm.— Semi-annual M. 
New York Gterm. Apoth. Soq.— Semi-anl M. 
Lancaster Co. (Pa.) Pharm. Assoc— Meet. 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc— Meet, 
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(OnlQINU. CuHHUMlOlTIUM J 

THE ZIMMEB QUININE FACTORY 
IN FRANKFORT on the MAIN. 

The interest which attaches to the 
foreign production of cinchona alka- 
loids, since the removal of the duty on 
quinine, and especially since one of the 
largest manufacturing firma of these 
aalte in the United States has recently 
transferred a large part of their wor^ 
abroad, leads us to presume that our 
readers will be interested in the accom- 
panying illuBtrations of Conrad Zim- 
mer s quinine works, in Frankfort on 
the Hain. The special reason for 
referring here to this manufactory 
is the fact that one of the members 
of the firm of William Wood & Com- 
pany, during a recent visit to Ger- 



i " Zbnmer Quinine Factory " In Frsoktort on the U. 

many, was enabled, through the kind- 
ness Of Dr. G. Kemer,' the chemist 
of the works, to visit the entire fac- 
tory and see the entire process of 
manufacturing cinchona alkaloids and 
salts in all stages of the process; a 
favor rarely granted, we may add, on 
accouDt of flie value of the trade- 
secrets involved. 

The works were founded by Conrad 
Zimmer, in 1837, and have for some 
time becnnoted, not only on account of 
their extent, but also for the excellence 
of their products. For the past twenty- 
seven years iJr, Kerner has been the 
active manager of the works, and he 
has in the mean time become well 



M Besigbelin near ScuHfiATt, WurtembeiK. 



known as one of the highest authorities 



It was Dr. Kerner who first pub- 
lished, in 1862, an easy, practical t«st 
to ascertain the purity of commercial 
sulphate of quinine — an act which, 
coming from the manufacturer him- 
self, is worthy of special commenda- 
tion, and speaks for the confidence of 
the author in the quality of his cooimer- 
cial product. This test has maintained 
ite reliability and correctness against 
numerous criticisms and is universal- 
ly recognized being also now adopted 
by most modem pharmacopoeias, in- 
cluding that of the United States. 

The extent of the works is but partly 
shown by the illustration, since mucn 
of the work is done in massive vaults 
beneath the surface of tho ground. 
The firm possess extensive forests of 
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cmcbona trees in Java, and in addition 
tothebEu-k purchased, areable to com- 
mand a large supply of raw material of 
their own growth and extremely rich in 
alkaloids^ some of their Java bark 
having yielded as much as 14^ of cin- 
chona alkaloidfi. The daily output of 
sulphate of quinine is reported to far 
exceed two hundred pounds, an 
amount which is probably not inferior 
to Uiat turned out by any other Euro- 
pean laboratory. 

Since the deathof Dr. CChr. Conrad 
Zimmer, inl878, the factory has become 
the property of his son, Mr, George 
Charlee Zimmer. The elder Zimmer 
was the pioneer in quinine manufacture 
in Germany, and with the aid of Dr. 
Eerner soon raised the quahty of tbeir 
product to the highest excellence, a 
standard which it still maintains. 

HY09CYAMUS LEAVES. 

(Abstract of a paper by William Gil- 
mour, in the Chemist and Druggist.) 

Adthorttiks have varied widely in 
their statements as to whether hyo«cy- 
amus is an annual or biennial plant. 

This difference of opinion, or confu- 
sion, has been still more increased by 
the fact that wholesale houses and 
practical pharmacists of late years 
generally accepted the leaves ot the 



growth; (2) the biennial plant, second 
year ; (3) the annual plant proper— and 
indicate the best means of preventing 
and detecting adulterations of the ofB- 
cinal. I am not aware that the three 
plants baveallbeen figured previously 
in any medium accessible to pharma- 
cists, and they are not without a 
special interest in view of the fact 
which I pointed out in the paper already 
referred to, namely, that no reliance 
can be placed on the two tests generally 
spoken of as distinguishing a tincture 
made from a true and one made from 
a false henbane. The spectroscope, 
one of the teste referred to, as I there 
showed, only reveals certain chloro- 
phyll absorption bands common to all 
varieties ofhenbane; while the other 
test, the milky opacity of the tincture 
with water, is equally fallacious. The 
sketchesare from photographs, kindly 
sent me by Mr. Usher, Banbury, to 
whom I am indebted not only for 
these, but also for specimens of hen- 
bane, and much valuable information. 



spurious samplo, while any one who 
has bruised the two varieties in a mor- 
tar would not fail to notice the irritat- 
ing eSecto produced on the throat and 
nostrils from the downy dust of the 
biennial plant. 

It mu^ be admitted, however, Uiat 
these are by no means infaUible indica- 
tions of a genuine sample, especially if 
we keep in mind that the rankness of 
the odor of the biennial henbane differs 
at various stages of its development, 
and, further, that a very small per- 
centage indeed of the genuine in pres- 
ence of the spurious would entirely 
vitiate any conclusions arrived at from 
such a very crude test. In circum- 
stances such as these it is important to 
know that there is one test, sinaple but 
thorough, whereby the presence of 
even a very minute quantity of the 
annual plant can be detected among 
the biennial. It is a pecuharity of the 
annual vai'iety that, while the deep 
purple venation of the corolla, so beau- 
tifully displayed in the biennial, is 
sometimes present, it is much more 
frequently entirely absent, the petals 
being altogether of a pure sulphur or 
primrose yellow. This never happens 
m the case of the biennial, the btossom 
being almost permeated with very deep 
purple veins. Mr. Usher informs me 
that while probably 10 per cent of the 
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plant for those of the annual variety. 
Observant practitioners and experi- 
menters gradually arrived at the con- 
viction that the leaves of the ' ' matured 
biennial plant " were much more 
active than those of the "annual"; but 
on the other hand, there had arisen a 
demand for the leaves of the first 
year's growth of the biennial in place 
of those of the " real annual," as being 
finer in appearance, and probably also 
more active. Up to about 1864, the 
second year's growth of the biennial 
plant was but little known in com- 
merce, partly owing to the difficulty 
experienced at that time in preserving 
the plant through the summer and win- 
ter, and partly owing to the exorbitant 
price in consequence demanded for it. 
. . . There beingnoflowersinthei^o/ia 
Hyoscyami in general circulation pre- 
vious to 1864 (the first year's gi-owth 
of thebiennial plant having no flowers), 
and the flowers having become a char- 
acteristic feature of the officinal plant 
since that period, the belief has become 
very common that the annual variety 
is destitute of flowers. , . . 

In view of opinions such as these 
still prevailing, and more especially in 
view of the general confusion which 
has all along surrounded the henbane 
plant, I have thought that it might not 
be unmteresting to many, were I to fig- 
ure the three plants referred to, name- 
ly, (1) the biennial plant first year's 



In Fig; 1 we have the biennial hen- 
bane in ite first year's gi-owth. It will 
be noticed that it has no aerial stem, 
the leaves being all stalked and pro- 
ceeding from the stem underground. 
This plant continues to put forth fresh 
leaves, to replace those cut in the ear- 
lier part of tlie season, until well on in 
autumn, when the first touch of frost 
causes them to wither away. The root 
survives the winter, and in the suc- 
ceeding spring develops a tuft of small 
leaves, from the centre of which a 
stem soon appears, bearing leaves, 
which embrace the stem, and which. 
therefore, are not stalked. Fig. 2 will 
suflSciently show this without further 
explanation. Fig. 3 Bhows the annual 
plant which develops its stems and 
flowers in one year and then dies. 
When growing, no one could possibly 
mistake the one variety for the other. 
The Bteni (as well as the leaves and 
flowers) of the annual is smaller and 
less branching, while the leaves are 
aiso less downy, leas sinuatod, lees 
clammy, and possessing less of the 
peculiar narcotic odor characteristic of 
the henbanp plant. When in the dried 
state, most of these characteristics dis- 
appear, if not entirely, at least to such 
an extent as to make recognition be- 
tween the varieties difflcult, if not 
impossible, jiai-ticularly in the broken 
state in which they are generally sold. 
It is true the odor might still indicate 
to a certain extent a genuine from a 



I, lielfiLiI, 3 lo 4 trrt. Fig. 3.— AuDual HmbBne. 

newlthlung. 

annual variety may have the purpel 
venation less deep and less elaborately 
intersected compared with the other 
variety, at least 90 per cent will have 
the pure yellow blossom. On the other 
hand, he has not once met with this 
pure yellow blossom in the biennial 
variety in all his long experience. 
Here, then, we have a test, simple but 
thorough, for detecting any suDetitu- 
tion, namely, the occurrence of yellow 
blossom devoid of purple venation in 
any suspected sample. The presence 
of even one pure yellow petal is sufli- 
clent to indicate adulteration with the 
annual plant. 

My object in writing this pap^r 
would only be half accomplished, did 
I not protest against the practice which 
has prev^ed of recent years of pre- 
senting the henbane plant in a chopped- 
up or eemi -pulverized state. I know 
of no circumstance which more favors 
adulteration with inferior qualities, 
and 1 may add that I know of nono 
which is less necessary or justifiable. 
Had such a practice not prevailed, it 
would have oeen impossible to foist 
upon any one, however iraorant, the 
gross imposition which Mr. Elbome 
exposed recently at a meeting of the 
Manchester Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, where half a ton of prof ossedly 
exotic henbane had been offered at the 
low price of forty shillings per cwt., 
but which he found to be siinply the 
leaves and stems of Datura Stramo- 
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nium. The adulteration, or rather, I 
should say the substitution, there ex- 
posed was, to say the least, very clum- 
sy, and very easily detectea. l!he sub- 
stitution which, it is to be feared, 
more frequently prevails, and which, 
owing to the broken or bruised state or 
the henbane as ^nerally ^resented to 
the pharmacist, is very dimcult of de- 
tection is that of less valuable varieties 
of henbane for the more valuable offi- 
cinal variety. Pharmacists, however, 
have this matter very niuch in their 
own hands. Were they in every case 
to refuse the chopped-up or broken 
samples, and insist upon being supplied 
with the flowering tope of the biennial 
plant alone, that is to say, the cluster 
detached from the stem where all the 
finest young leaves converge round 
the blossom, substitution would be 
practically rendered impossible. I 
nave attempted to figure (Fig. 4) the 
appearance of several of these clusters 
in the dried state, but it is difficult to 
do more than give a sketch of their 
general contour. It wUl be noticed 
that, while each cluster may exhibit a 
different outline, they all present one 
characteristic which it is impossible to 
mistake. Each cluster detached from 
the parent stem is complete in itself, 
and each has the beautiful purple ve- 
nated petals peeping out here and there 
from between the mass of young leaves, 
showing the true origin of the plant. 
They inake a beautiful tincture with, I 
believe, the maximum effect of the 
henbane plant, while, in using them, 
the pharmacist has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he is using the officinal 
biennial in a state with which it is 
positively impossible to mix any of the 
less valuable varieties, indigenous or 
foreign. 

Patching Platinum Crucibles. 

Thb author gives his method of 
avoiding the losses incident to keep- 
ing platinum work in repair in labora- 
tories where much fusion work is done. 
He rubs the crucible and the patch, 
which should be of stout foil, oright 
with silica, or rotten stone, welds a 
light platinum wire to the corner of 
the patch, and treats the whole for 
several hours with hot concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, washing it then 
with distilled water, and drying. The 
head of an ordinary iron nvet is 
rounded off by hammering, and, after 
being sunk in block of hard wood, is 
used as an anvil. The anvil is then 
heated to the highest point with a gas 
blowpipe, fixed in a horizontal posi- 
tion, and when hot, the crucible is 
dropped on it. The patch is held over 
the point of operation, by means of 
the thin platinum wire, and a few 
taps of a light hammer serve to fix it 
to the crucible. The wire is then 
nipped off, and the patch firmly united 
to tne crucible by continued tapping, 
the metal being kept at as nearly a 
white heat as possible. Mr. Seaman 
has now three such patched crucibles, 
one of which has served for at least 
two hundred fusions and is still in 
good order. — H. J. Seaman, Engin, 
and Min, Joum, 



Transftimon of Peptonixed Blood. 

At a recent meeting of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, a paper by Afa- 
nassiew was presented, in which he 
reported the results of experiments 
made with a view of ascertaining 
wheUier blood previously peptonizea 
(at least partly) would be better borne 
on transfusion than fresh blood or 
blood treated in a different manner.* 
So far he has obtained very favorable 
results, having transfusea from one 
dog to another more than 400 cubic 
centi (13i fl. oz.) of peptonized blood 
(= nearly 100 Cc. of peptone and 300 
Cc. of blood). — Comptes Rend., 1884, 
1,349. 



[Obioikal Commuxioation.] 

CAFFEINE AND ITS DOUBLE 

SALTS. 

BT E. MERCK. 

Thb medicinal use of caffeine and of 
its salts has not hitherto been very 
considerable, it having been confined 
to the treatment of hemicrania and 
occasional cases of morphine and 
alcoholic intoxication, and it remained 
for modem research to discover the 
value of caffeine as a remedy for heart 
diseases. 

It is a well-known fact that the caf- 
feine salts which have hitherto been 
used are comparatively very unstable, 
the same resolving, on solution, into 
their component parts, and their use 
in medicine was, therefore, restriclr 
ed, owing to their instability, while 
the comparative insolubility of pure 
caffeine was, on the other hand, also a 
hindrance to its medicinal use. 

Gubler in 1879, and later Shapter 
and Leech, called attention to the 
diuretic action of caffeine, while Le- 
blond and Dr. Brakenridge declared in 
1883 that caffeine was a valuable 
remedy for regulating the action of 
the heart, and they advanced theories 
which later research has proved to be 
correct. 

Tanret also pointed out that caffeine 
in combination with the sodium salts 
of cdnnamiCy benzoiCj and salicylic 
acids was free from troublesome pro- 
perties of the simple salts, and that 
these double salts were of constant com- 
position and easily soluble — statements 
which were fully confirmed by my 
investigations. These facts liaving 
been ascertained, the difficulties in the 
way of a general use of caffeine in 
medicine were wholly removed, and 
this year Dr. Rie^l, of Giesson, has 
continued his clinical experiments in 
cases of heart disease witn the double 
salts and has obtained results in every 
respect superior to those which were 
previously obtained with caffeine and 
its simple salts. 

My double salts of caffeine are pre- 
pared in fixed equivalent proportions, 
so that for instance caffeine sodium 
benzoate contains 50^ caffeine (1.0 
gramme of the double salts = 0.5 
gramme pure caffeine), the caffeine 
sodium cmnam[yl]ate and salicvlate 
62.5^ caffeine (1.0 gramme of the 
double salts = 0.635 gramme pure cof- 
feine). All three combinations are 
readily soluble in two parts of water 
at the boiling x>oint; the solutions 
remain perfect also on cooling to 0* C, 
even if shaken. Professor Riegel has 
communicated his experiences with 
caffeine to the Third Congress on Inter- 
nal Medicine held this year at Berlin, 
the following being a resume of his 
communication . 

Caffeine is a remedy in cases of 
heart disease, somewhat similar to 
digitalis; it has, however, the advant^ 
age over the latter that its effect is im- 
mediate, while the effect of digitalis 
is not experienced for some days, and 
further tnat the patients can bear the 
doses of caffeine without trouble or 
difficulty. Only in rai-e cases do un- 
pleasant effects, nervous excitement, 
result from the administration of 
caffeine. 

Caffeine does not produce cumula- 
tive effects, a point which is of con- 
siderable importance, when the toxic 
effects of digitalis are borne in mind. 

Caffeine retards the pulse and pro- 
duces, at the same time, arterial 
pressure, as also diuresis (provided the 
state of the kidneys be histologic^y 
normal). It therefore serves as a 
diuretic and further assists in the pro- 
duction of compensating hypertophy 
in case of imperfect action ana stenosis 
of the valves of the heart. 

In cases when digitalis has failed to 
produce any further effect, trials with 
caffeine have often led to satisfeictory 
results, as well as when the patient 



finds him or herself unable to take 
di^talis. 

The administration of narcotics and 
especially morphine, at the same time 
as caffeine, should be avoided; the two 
seem to act antagonistically. 

Caffeine should not be administered 
in too small doses; those fixed by the 
Ph. Qerm. 11. are too small. 

Professor Riegel begins cautiously 
with 0.8 gramme [12 grains] per diem, 
increasing same quickly, provided the 
patienn be able to bear it, to 1.8 [28 
grains] grammes per diem. 

The double salts of caffeine produce 
the full effects of the pure alkaloid 
and of its simple salts, but possess the 
great advantage of being readily and 
easily soluble and of being stable. 

Darmstadt, June 18th, 1884. 



Symphonia Fascioulata (Dup. Th.) 
is a handsome Madagascar tree belong- 
ing to the family of Clusiacese. It is 
named by the natives hazeen (**ha- 
zigne "), or *' little vongo,'*^ and its fruit 
is called voa-su-viuira^ according to 
Poivre (in a note in Jussieu^sheroari- 
um) . All portions of the tree are filled 
with a milk-sap. The branches, leaves, 
and fruit, when incised, exude this in 
form of a viscid, bright-yellow juice, 
which soon turns to resin on exposure 
to air. This is, of course, infiamma- 
ble; it is used to make torches of and 
for calking ships. 

The fruits are ovoid-acute, about li 
decimeter (6 inch.) long, and 1 Dm. 
(4 inch.) thick, and have a thick, cori- 
aceous and slightly rugged skin. Each 
contains from 60 to 100 obovoid seeds, 
about 2 Cm. (J inch) long, pale-gray, 
and marked with a handsome net- 
work of vascular vessels on the sur- 
face. It contains a single obovoid em- 
bryo containing a large quantity of 
fatty matter. 

This fatty matter is eatable, but the 
natives employ it also for burning in 
lamps and for a great variety of do- 
mestic and medical uses. Among its 
special uses is that in form of salve, 
prepared by mixing the fat with the 
resm exuded by the tree, as a remedy 
in skin diseases (such as leprosy^ itch, 
and ulcers) and as an embrocation in 
rheumatism and contusions. 

A chemical analysis of the seeds is 
in progress.— H. Baillon in J. de Ph. 
etch. 

Aveloz Milk. 

Tms is the milky juice of an euphor- 
biaceous plajit, found in the interior of 
the Brazilian province of Pemambuco, 
and south oi Parahyba. Its vulgar 
name is aveloz^ and there are three 
varieties distinguished, popularly 
known as ^'male aveloz," *' female 
aveloz," and ^^wild aveloz." The sap 
of the wild is said to be sweet, and ex- 
cee^ngly digestive; that of the male 
is said to be caustic, and that of the fe* 
male {Euphorbia Phylanthus) to have 
the properties of bota of the former in 
a lesser degree. 

This milky juice is highly lauded by 
Brazilian practitioners as an effective 
remedy in cancer. It is not applied in 
its fresh condition, as it is too diluted ; 
but it is first concentrated to a solid 
extract, then "assayed" [how?J and 
di&solved in white vaseline. It is ap- 
plied with a soft pencil or brush.— 
After Chem. and Drug, 

This remedy has only been known 
and used since about November of last 
year. Whether the extremely favor- 
able reports as to its efficacy will be 
confirmed by others remains to be 
seen, but seems to be very problema- 
tical. 

Barbadoes Aloes is likely to become 
yet an article of export from St. Hele- 
na. The plant is spreading quite large- 
ly over considerable tracts of the 
island. 
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Essenoe of lAmeB from Trinidad. 

Mr, E. M. Holmes has examined 
some oil of limes which was offered 
for sale in the London market in March 
last. It had such an exceedingly fra- 
grant odor, and resembled in odor and 
taste so closely the finest or "per- 
fumer's " essence of lemon that it was 
doubted whether it was obtained from 
limes. 

On examination, its boiling point 
and color reactions were found to 
closely correspond with oil of lemon ; 
its sp. gr. (0.8741) was a little higher 
than that of the latter (0.8666 to 
0.8655), but in solubility it differed 
greatly. While commercial oil of 
lemons is barely soluble in 15 parts 
of alcohol (sj). gr. 0.838), the Trinidad 
oil of Umes is soluble 1 in 5 parts; so 
is also commercial oil of limes. Its 
taste is d^erent from the latter. 

On inquiry of Mr. Holmes, Mr. H. 
Prestoe, Director of the Botanic Grar- 
dens at Trinidad, informed him that the 
odor of West India, or specially of Tri- 
nidad limes, is rather that of lemons. 
The tender parts of the lime there have 
the odor of Aloyma citriodora (lemon- 
scented verbena). In the treatment 
of the fruit for the oil, the more rapid 
the process, the more pronounced will 
be the lemon odor, provided fresh 
fruits are used. A strong flavor of 
limes, more or less tinged with that of 
turpentine, seems to be the result of 
treating stale or decomposed fruit tis- 
sue. Tne plan adopted in Dominica 
and Montserrat, of crushing the limes 
as received from day to day, and then, 
on the attainment of a lar^ Quantity 
of pulp, proceeding to boil aown or 
distil, aeema completely to destroy the 
fine flavor of the resulting essence. In 
some places, limes and lemons are 
grown on the same field, and both are 
worked off by hand together. The 
West India limes are the finest, and 
quite unmatched for size and exu- 
berance in any part of the western 
tropics. 

Selections ttom the New York and 
Brooklyn Formulary. 

ELIXIR ADJUVANS. 

Adjuvant Elixir, 

Sweet Orange Peel .2 av. oz. 

Coriander 1 " ** 

Caraway 1 ** 

Wild Cherry 4 '* 

Glycyrrhiza, Russian, peerd.6i** 

Alcohol, 

Water, each asuff. quan. 

SyruD, enough to make 1 gaUon. 

Gnrina the solids to a moderately 
coarse (No. 40) powder, and havias^ 
mixed one (1) volume of alcohol witn 
two (2) volumes 6f water, moisten the 
powder with four (4) fluidounces of the 
mixture, and pack tightly in a perco- 
lator. Then graduaUy p<)ur menstru- 
um on top, until eighty-eight (88) fluid- 
ounces of percolate are obtained. Mix 
this with forty (40) fluidounces of 
syrup, and filter. 

Comment This is an excellent ve- 
hicle for the administration of di»^ee- 
ablv-tasting saline or bitter medicmes. 
It has been adopted after numerous 
trials, as the best vehicle for disguising 
alkaU bromides or iodides. 

ELIXIR TARAXACI COMPOSrTUM. 

Compound Elixir of Taraxum. 

Taraxacum 480 grains. 

Wild cherry 480 *' 

Sweet Orange Peel 480 " 

Glycyrrhiza, Russian, 

peeled 960 *' 

Cinnamon 120 ** 

Cardamom 120 " 

Canada Snake Root 120 ** 

Caraway 120 ** 

Cloves 120 ** 

Pure ext. of Glycyrrhiza. 60 ** 
Alcohol, 

Water, each asuff. quan. 

Syrup 32 fl. oz. 
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Grind the solid substances to a mod- 
erately coarse (No. 40) powder, and 
percolate, in the usual manner, with a 
mixture of one (1) volume of alcohol, 
and ttvo (2) volumes of water, until 
siocteen {l^)Jluidounces of percolate are 
obtained. In this dissolve the extract, 
and, lastly, add the syrup. 

If a precipitate should make its 
appearance in the elixir, on standing, 
it should be incorporated with the 
liquid by shaking, before use. 

Comment The above formula has 
been in successful use and considerable 
demand long before being incorporated 
in the Formulary, and the committee is 
indebted for it to the disinterestedness 
and liberaUty of one of its own mem- 
bers. It win be found one of the best, 
if not the very best, vehicle for qui- 
nine and other equally bitter substan- 
ces. 

The formula has elicited some cor- 
respondence lately, in regard to the 
apparently small Quantity of percolate 
(16 fl. oz.) directed to be collected. It 
maintained that the 16 fl. oz. would 
not contain the whole of the soluble 
matters in the aromatics. Mr. S. J. 
Bendiner, the author of the formula, 
replied to it (in Pharm. Rec.), by 
stating that the 16 fl. oz. contain- 
ed all that is practically requisite, 
the little matter remainmg behind 
being of no account for the purposes 
for which the elixir is intended. 
We are of the same opinion. Still, 
if any one wants to be very exact^ he 
may use the process of repercolation, 
and use the reserved dilute tincture 
obtained in exhausting the previous 
lot, for moistening a new lot and ob- 
taining the flrst percolate of 16 fl. oz. 

ELIXIR CATHARTIOUM OOMPOSFTUM. 

Compound Cathartic Elionr. 

Resin of Podophyllum — 8 grains. 

Resin of Leptandra C' Lep- 
tandrin") 16 '' ' 

Alcohol i fl. oz. 

Fluid Extract of Senna. . . 2 ** 

Tartrate of Potassium and 
Sodium 2 av. oz. 

Bicarbonate of Sodium.. 120 grains. 

Syrup 2 fl. oz. ' 

Compound Elixir of Ta- 
raxacum 2 fl. oz. 

Elixir of Glycyrrhiza, 
enough to make 16 ** 

Dissolve the resins in the alcohol, and 
add the solution to the other liquids 
previously mixed, and in which the 
tartrate of potassium and sodium, and 
the bicarbonate of sodium have been 
dissolved. 

The product should not be flltered, 
and should be shaken up before any 
portion of it is dispensed. 

Average Dose : 2 fluidrachms. 

Comment, This preparation has been 
in re^lar use in the practice of various 
phvsicians in New York and Brooklyn. 
It has also been employed, with excel- 
lent results, in puolic hospitals. A 
prompt and pleasant liquid cathartic, 
as a substitute for the usual bilious 
pills, is often desired, and the above 
formula, submitted to and approved 
by competent medical authority, will 
be found of wide applicability. 

**EUXm OP CAUSAYA." 

The Formulary provides for tux) 
different kinds of this, one made from 
Cinchona bark, and the other from 
Cinchona alkaloids. 

a. ELixm cmoHONuK. 

Elixir of Cinchona. 

(Elixir of Cinchona Bark ; Elixir of 
Calisaya Bark.) 

Tincture of Cinchona (U. 

S. Ph., 1880) 2Jfl. oz. 

Aromatic Spirit 2 '* ** 

Syrup 6 ** '' 

Phosphate of Calcium. . .120 grains 
Water, enough to make. . 16 fl. oz. 
Mix the liquids, allow the mixture to 
stand for twenty-four hours or longer. 



then incorporate the phosphate of cal- 
cium, and filter through a well-wetted 
filter, returning the first portions of 
the filtrate until it runs through dear. 
Each fluidounce represents about 
14 grains of yellow cinchona. 

h. ELIXIR QUININE 00MP08ITUM. 

Compound Elixir of Quinine, 

(Elixir of Cinchona Alkaloids. Elixir 
of Calisaya Alkaloids.) 

Sulphate of Quinine 16 grains 

Sulphate of Cinchonine ... 8 ** 

Simple Elixir 16 fl. oz. 

Triturate the sulphates of quinine 
and cinchonine witn a portion of the 
simple elixir, then mix with the re- 
mainder, and agitate well i^itil the salts 
are dissolved. Finally filter. 

Each fluidounce contains 1 grain of 
sulphate of quinine and i grain of sul- 
phate of cinchonine. 

If it is desired to impart to this elixir 
a brownish color, this majr be effected 
by the addition of 10 minims of cara- 
mel to each pint. 

Comment The quantity of sulphate 
of quinine and sulphate or cinchonine 
here directed approaches very near to 
the utmost limit which the simple 
ehxir will dissolve. When the com- 
mittee studied the elixirs of cinchona 
and other alkaloids, it made the ob- 
servation— -already noticed by others 
before — that the bitterness of these is 
much increased by adding acids to the 
solutions or by using comparativelv 
soluble salts. Sdlutions of the pure al- 
kaloids themselves in any liqmd, taste 
much less bitter than the solution of a 
corresponding quantity of a soluble 
salt. It was attemptea to employ this 
observation in the case of the present 
elixir in this way, that a sufficient 
quantity of water of ammonia was 
added to combine with the sulphuric 
acid of the quinine salt, so that the 
quinine might be set free and remain 
oissolved, gm such, in the menstruum. 
After several months' standing, how- 
ever, samples of the elixir thus pre- 
pared showed slight precipitates, no 
doubt owing to the fact that a trifling 
excess of ammonia had been used. The 
attempt was therefore abandoned and 
a simple solution of the alkaloidal sul- 
phates in elixir adopted. 



Begulating the Temperature of an 

Air-Bath. 

In order to preserve a constant tem- 
perature in an air-bath (often necessary 
m technical laboratories where the 
same operations constantly recur), the 
most certain and simple method, ac- 
cording to Prof. Lothar Meyer, is to 
to employ one of the small french gas 
regulators made by Giroud, and known 
by the name of rheometer. Thej[ are 
sold at about four or five francs apiece. 
The complete series comprises fourteen, 
each of which permits the passa^ of 
a definite quantity of gas per hour, 
namely, of 50, 60, 80, 100, 120, 130. 140, 
150, 160, 170, 180, 190, and 200 liters. 
Prof. Meyer has found that they are, 
almost without exception, thoroughly 
reliable. If one, or several of these, 
be interposed between the gas supply 
and the burner, a very steady and 
constant temperature is obtained. If 
another temperature is wanted, a dif- 
ferent rheometer should be interposed. 
Hence it is advisable to have the whole 
series. Where, however, only certain 
fixed temperatures are risquired to be 
maintained, it is only necessary to as- 
certain from the gas-meter the amount 
^of gas consumed x)er hour for each of 
these temperatures when the corre- 
spondent meometer be selected or pur- 
cnased. 

These rheometers are best used in 
connection with the air-baths con- 
structed by Prof. Meyer (see New 
Rem., 1883, p. 236).— After Ber. d, 
Deutsch Chem. Oes,, 1884, 483. 
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ITotM oa Oomoieroial Drugs and 
ChemioalB. 

(From Qehe & Co. 'a Handelsbericbt.) 

(Oolioliulad from p. IW. 

Ethene Bromide and Chloride. — 
These two liquids, C.H.Br, and C.H.CI. 
respectavely, have lately again been in 
somewhat more increased demand as 
anEeatheticB. Ethane Iodine, CiHiIi, a 
crystalline solid, has also been used for 
similar iHirposee. 

Ethyl Bromide — CHtBr — which 
chiefly serves for internal use, while 
those mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph are preferred for external appli- 
cation, was also in good demand. 

Bromine.— The large production of 
this article has for a lone time been far 
in ad vance of the demand for bromides, 
for which it was principally consumed. 
Attention has latel;^ been directed to 
ite powerful antiseptic and disinfectant 
properties, and the invention of Dr. A. 
Fnmck of Charlottenburg, to employ 
it in form of cakes — composed of kdo- 
sd^hr into which bromine has been 
soaked up— have made its univenial 
employment easy and practical. 

It may be useful to remember that 
about S (nn. (76 grains) of "solidified 
bromine (contaming about 75^ of 
liquid bromine) are required to thor- 
oughly disinfect a cubic meter of space 
(about 34 cubic feet). The vessel con- 
taining the bromine or bromine-block 
shoula be put, open, in an elevated 
place in the room, since bromine v«)or 
IB S^ times as heavy as air and at first 
sinks to the bottom. For disinfecting 
large rooms, buildings or hospitals, the 
inventor has constructed special ap- 
paratus [all of which simj^ insure the 
uniform and gradually dimision of the 
vapor throughout the confined space]. 

Qui^idine (Hesse's Conchinine) — 
which only a few years ago was worth 
twice as much as cinchonidine, is now 
even cheaper than the latter alkaloid 
[this is not quite the case herej, which 
has ha^a very large demand especially 
from the U. S., while the great quanti- 
ties of euprea bark worked by manu- 
facturers during the last few years 
have furnished an abundant supply of 
quinidine, more than enough to satisfy 
tne demand. 

Chloral. — A slight increase in price 
took place, but it is reported that new 
works are being built for its manufac- 
ture. Its consumption appears to 
diminish slightly. 

Elaterium. — The production of white 
elaterium during last year's season was 
short and the price therefore ruled 
higher. Nevertheless that of crystal- 
lizid elaterin has remained at ibi old 
figure. 

Extractum Ferrt Pomati. — Oehe Sc 
Co. are in the habit of filtering the ex- 
tract while liquid, before it is evapor- 
ated in the vacuum apparatus. But, 
on tryine to redissolve it, there always 
will be found a slight insoluble sedi- 
ment. Oehe dc Co. have now found 
that, by adding a little freshly precipi- 
tated ferric oxide, a clear filtrate can 
be immediately obtained. This expe- 
dient, however, was useless when tned 
on a large scale. 

HyoKyamine. — Oehe & Co. (and 
proMibly some other manufacturers) 
prepare a crystallized hyoscyamine as 
well as two kinds of amonihous, one of 
which is prepared form the seeds, and 
the other from the whole herb. The 
latter is a " crude hyoscine." 

Iodoform. — Neither the consumption 
of iodoform as a dressing for wounds, 
nor that of corrosive sublimate as an 
antiseptic in surgery show any diminu- 
tion in demand. It is scarcely possible 
to keep pace with the orders coining 
in, particularly for the levigated arb- 
cle, which must afterwards be dried in 
the air. which requires a long time. 

Naphtalin — can now be supplied 
also in form of powder, thoiu:h this is 
not as white as the crystals ; it is, how- 
ever, lower in price. 

Ichthyoi. — It has been agreed upon 



to use the term uAthyoi hereafter only 
to denote the crude product obtained 
from the bituminous mineral found 
near Seefeld in the Tyrol- On the 
other hand, the artificial product, used 
in medical practice against rheuma- 
tism, akin diseases, etc., and which is 
only prepared byOehe&Co., is termed 
" ichthyol-sulphonate of sodium," the 
demana forwtuch has been moderately 
active, 

Panereatin in dry form is in in- 
creasing demand, less so in G«rmany 
than abroad. 

Pepsin.— The consumption of this 
article is constantly increasing, the 
amount used in 1883 being twice that 
of the preceding year. Attention is 
drawn to one Ainerican variety of 
great digestive power (700^), but it 
seems that Qermany prefers a 100^ 
pepsin [we doubt this, Ed. A. D.]. 

Podmthyllotoxin. — The active prin- 
ciple of podophyllin has been prepared 
in larger quantities. It is behaved by 
Gche & Co. that some of it is used in 
the manufacture of certEtin popular 
laxative drag^ea and confections. 

IMPROVED 8ULPHUBETTED HY- 
DROGEN APPARATUS. 
Or the many forms of hydrosul- 
phuric i^paratus so far devised, that 



glass tube witti bulb o, which leads by 
a rubber connection to the absorbers 
p and pi, the lower portion of which is 
tilled with solution of potaah, whilethe 
upper portion contains pellets of glass 
wool and glass beads. 

The apparatus is charged and used 
as follows: Sulphide of iron having 
been introduced into it, the stopper 7 
is inserted air-tight. Next the connect- 
ing tube h is passed through the rub- 
ber stopper, tne piece g is attached 
and the stopper tightly inserted in the 
neck. The zinc cone is now placed over 
the glass tube d, upon which the rubber 
stopper connecting with c has previ- 
ously been slipped. Next the globe a 
is connected by the insertion of this 
stopper. The faucet e being closed, 
a sufficient amount of acid is now 
poured into the reservoir (best a mix- 
ture of one volume of crude hydro- 
chloric acid and one volume of water), 
and the tube o is next inserted. 

On now opening the faucets e and n, 
the acid rises into it, and the evolution 
of gas begins. On closing faucet n, 
the pressure of gas causes the acid to 
re-ascend in a. Any accompanying 
hydrosulphuric acid gas is arrested by 
the potasn solution inpandpi. Finally 
the taucet e is closed, and the appara- 
tus is at rest. 

When the acid is exhausted, it is 



BAlnhArdfrn ImpraTed nilphureUcd bfdroKen appttntm. 



of Kipp is probabljr the most el^;ant, 
but unfortunately it has many draw- 
backs, among them chiefly those that 
it cannot be re-charged wiuiout taking 
the apparatus altogether apart, and 
that the saturated acid sidution cannot 
be drawn off in loco. 

These and other defects are com- 
pletely removed by the modification 
devised by C. Beinnardt. 

The acid-reeervoir, of the capaci^ 
of about two liters (one-half gallon), is 
a glass ^obe provided with two necks, 
b and e. Through the stopper in c 
passes a tube of eight millimeter bore, 
which is provided with a stop-cock e, 
a mud-trap g (with lateral neck h), 
and another stop-cock /. 

The glass globe rests upon a conical 
support made of sheet zmc, in which 
t^iree openings are left; one in the cen- 
tre, to permit access to the faucet e ,' 
another Delow, corresponding to faucet 
f, and another at the side, correspond- 
ing to tho neck h. 

The tube h connect» the acid-reeer- 
voir a with the secondary reservoir ii 
1^ means of a rubber Bt«pper. ft serves 
as a receptacle for the sulphide of iron, 
and may be easily refilled at any time 
by removing the stopper I. The gen- 
erated gas passes off through the fau- 
cet n. 

In the neck b of the acid-reservoir is 
inserted a rubber stopper bearing a 



drawn off from faucet /, after opening 
eand n. 

[This apparatus (which appears to us 
to be indeed the most convenient and 
perfect yet devised) is made by C. 
Qerhardt (IiIarquardt'B depot of cnem. 
apparatus), in Bonn, and may be ob- 
tomed through any firet-clajBs dealer 
in chemical apparatus.]- Zeitgcftr. /, 
anal. Chem., 1884, 169. 

Bisalphite of Sodium, which was 
recommended by Professor Lunge as a 
neutralizer of chloride of lime or, in 
other words, as "antichlor," is finding 
its way into many industries, for in- 
stance that of the paper manufacture. 
It has been found that one part of this 
salt can neutralise about as much 
chlorine as five paxi» of crystalliEed 
hyposulphite of sodium (or ontichlor). 

HonuunollB Vij^jnioa has had a 
very unfavorable verdict bestowed 
upon it by Prof. Dujardin-Beaumetz, 
at a late meeting of the Paris Thera- 
peutical Society. He stated that, while 
not agreeing with those who believed 
no suDBtance could possess therapeutic 
properties unless it were poisonous in 
large doses, yet he felt constrained to 
say that he had never observed even 
the slightest physiological effects from 
witch-hazel. 
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Algin and Sodium Algiiuite and 
their Eoonomio Ubos. 

(Abstract from a paper ^' On the 
Economic Applications of Sea- 
weed" bv Ed. C. 0. Stanford, F.C.S., 
read before the Soc. of Arts, Lon- 
don). 

If the long fronds of Laminaria ate- 
nophylla be observed after exposure to 
ram, a tumid appearance will be observ- 
ed, and sacs of fluid are formed from 
the endosmosis of the water throujo^h 
the membrane, dissolving a peculmr 
glutinous principle. If the sacs be 
cut, a neutral gUury colorless fluid es- 
capias. It may often be seen partially 
evaporated on the frond as a colorless 
jelly. This substance which is then 
msoluble in water, is the remarkable 
body to which I have eiven the name 
of cugin. The natural Uquid itself is 
miscible with water, but coagulated 
by alcohol and by mineral acids. It 
contains calciiun, magnesium, and so- 
dium in combination with a new acid, 
called b;^ the author alginic acid. 
When this natural Uquid is evaporated 
to dryness, it becomes insoluble in 
water, but is very soluble inalkaUes. 
This new substance is so abundant in 
the plant that, on maceration for 
twenty- four hours in sodium carbonate 
in the cold, the plant is completely 
disintegrated. The mass thus obtained 
is a glutinous mass of great viscosity, 
and diflScult to deal with on that ac- 
count. It consists of the cellulose of 
the plant mixed with sodium alginate. 
The cells are so small that they pass 
through many Alters, but by cautious- 
Iv heating it the mass can be filtered 
tarough a rough linen filter bag, the 
cellulose being left behind, and after 
the algin is removed, this is easily 
pressca. 

The solution contains dextrin and 
other extractive matter, and is pre- 
cipitated by hydrochloric or sulphu- 
ric acid ; the aiginic acid precipitates 
in light gray albuminous flocks^ and 
is easily washed and pressed m an 
ordinary wooden screw press. A fil- 
ter press made for me by Messrs. 
Johnson Sc Co. answers perfectly well 
for this operation, but not so well for 
the preceding. It forms a compact 
cake, resembling a new cheese, and 
has only to be stored in ordinary cool 
drying rooms, where it can be kept any 
length of time. If desired, b^ adding 
a little bleach during the precipitation, 
it can be obtained perfectly white. The 
algin can be sent out in tms state; it is 
om V necessary to dissolve it in sodium 
carbonate in the cold for use. If, 
however, it be sent out as sodium al- 
^nate, it must be dissolved to satura- 
tion in sodium carbonate, the carbonic 
acid is disengaged, and sodium algin- 
ate is formed. If potassium or ammo- 
nium carbonate be used, the alginates 
of potassium or ammonium are 
formed, which are similar to the soda 
salt. The bicarbonates of these alka- 
lies may also be used, but the caustic 
alkahes are not such good solvents. 

The sodium alginate forms a thick 
solution at two per cent, it cannot be 
made above five per cent, and will not 
pour at that strength. Its vicosity is 
extraordinarv. It was compared with 
well boiled wheat starch, and with gum 
arabic in an ordinary viscometer tube. 
It was found that algin had fourteen 
times the viscosity of standi, and 
thirty seven times that of gum ara- 
bic. The solution may be alkaline, or 
neutral, or acid, according to the degree 
of saturation; if alkaline, it may be 
made distinctly acid by the addition 
of hydrochloric acid, but any excess 
at once coagulates it; a two per cent 
solution becomes semi-soUd on this ad- 
dition. 

The evaporation is effected in a 
similar manner to that of gelatin, in 
thin layers on trays or slate shelves 
in a drying room with a current of air 
or on revolving cylinders heated in- 
ternally by steam ; high temperatures 



must be avoided. The solution keeps 
well. Thus obtained, the sodium 
alginate presents the form of thin, 
almost colorless sheets, resembling 
gelatin, but very flexible. It has 
several remarkable properties which 
distinguish it from all others known 
substances. 

Algin or sodium alginate in solution 
is precipitated or coa^ilated by alcohol, 
etnylic and methylic, acetone and 
collodion (but not by ether), by hydro- 
chloric, nitric, sulphuric, and many 
other acids, as well as many salts [all 
enumerated in the original]. 

The solution is not precipitated nor 
coagulated by alkalies and salts of 
alkalies, potass, bichromate and chro- 
mate ; starch, glycerin, ether, cane 
sugar, amylic alcohol, boracic acid, 
acetic, carbohc, tannic, and certain 
other acids [and some other substances 
enumerated in the original]. 

It does not precipitate the ordinary 
alkaloids. 

It is distinguished from albumen 
which it most resembles, by not coa- 

fulating on heating, and from gelose 
y not gelatinizing on cooling, by con- 
taining nitrogen, and by dissolving in 
weak alkiUine solution, and being in- 
soluble in boiling water. 

From gelatin, by giving no reaction 
with tannin : from starcn, by giving 
no color witn iodine; from aextrins, 
gum arabic, tragacanth, and pectin, 
by its insolubility in dilute alcohol and 
dilute mineral acids. 

It is remarkable that it precipitates 
the salts of the alkaline earths, with the 
exception of magnesium, and sdso 
most of. the metals, but it ^ives no 
precipitate with mercury bichloride 
nor potassium silicate. 

Practical Application of Algin. 

(The great value of the author's 
paper appears especially in this 
portion, in which he points out many 
useful practical applications of the 
new suDstance algin.) 

The following practical uses of algin 
are chiefly dwelled upon : 

1. For sizing fabrics. A solution of 
alginate of sodium imparts to goods 
a thick clothy elastic feeling without 
the stiffness imparted by starch. 
(Many other advantages are pointed 
out which are chiefly of interest to 
weavers and dyers.) 

2. As an Article of Food. Algin 
aleinic acid ?] contains carbon 44.39, 

ydrogen 5.47, nitrogen 3.77, oxygen 
46.37 per cent, or about the same 
amount of nitrogen as Dutch cheese. 
It has a slight pleasant marine taste, 
easily overcome if objected to, and 
may form a useful addition to the 
kitchen for thickening soups and 
puddings. 

3. For Pharmaceutical Purposes. It 
appears especially applicable for re* 
placing gum arabic in tne manufacture 
of jujubes and lozengea To make it 
into jelly requires tne addition of 
gelose or gelatin or the admixture of 
lemon juice. 

It will also be useful for making 
emulsions of oils (cod-liver oil, etc.), 
as an excipient for pills, for the fining 
of spirits [and the manufacture of 
empty capsules]. 

4. For Boiler Incrustations, The 
addition of 1 pound of algin to every 
1,000 gallons of water in the boiler has 
been found to produce a calcium deposit 
o( so favorable a condition that it may 
be blown off with ease. It has been 
very favorably reported upon. 

5. For Boiler Covering. Seaweed 
charcoal mixed with algin has been 
used advantageously for this purpose 
under the name of ^^ carbon cement. '^ 

The author sums up the results of 
his investigations and the benefits to 
be derived from the practical appUca- 
tion of the products described in the 
following manner: 

1. The only way to effectually utilize 
seaweed is to import it in the raw 
state. 
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2. By following the wet proceaa, the 
additional cost is fully made up by the 
greatly increased amount of iodine and 
salts oDtained from the water solution, 
leaving two-thirds of the plant for 
further treatment. 

3. That by extracting from this the 
algin and tne cellulose we utilize the 
whole plant and obtain two nemr i>ro- 
ducts of considerable oomnxerciAl im- 
portance. 

4. That the process is extremely sim- 
ple, and requires no extravagant plant, 
nor do operations on the kurge scale 
I)resent any serious practical <lifiicul- 
ties. 

5. That the new substance, algin. has 
very remarkable properties, which 
may find many applications not yet 
known, when it can be put on the 
market. 

6. That the demand for such a sub- 
stance in fixing and mordanting fab- 
rics alone is enormous. 

Our annual export of textile manu- 
factures and yarns is valued at \£40,- 
000,000, or more than half the value of 
our total expNorts; and a huge portion 
of this requires some dressing mate- 
rial' to fit it for the market. We 
import about £200,000 worth of gum 
arabic, a good deal of which is used for 
this purpjose; and the war in the Sou- 
dan IS raising its price and making it 
scarce. • 

7. That the supply of raw material 
is almost unlimitea. Seaweed damaged 
by rain is equally available for the 
manufacture of algin. 

Adulterated Fruit-Jam. 

F. A. Adams has made an interest- 
ing report on English commercial 
fruit-jams, of which he has analysed a 
number. There being no guide br re- 
liable process previously known or 
agreed upon, the author had to evolve 
a method of his own, and in order to 
start from correct premises, prepared 
a series of pure jams himself. • 

The constituents to be determined 
chemically were : glucose, cane-sugar, 
other soluble matters, ash, and moist- 
ure. 

The sugar in one hundred parts of 
dried jam amoimted from 74.77 to 96.- 
98 per cent, and it was found that 
most of this is inverted. In this lies 
the chief distinction of the different 
jams experimented on ; for while in 
the author^s home-made jam not more 
than about 6.71 per cent of uninverted 
sugar could be found, in tiie com- 
mercial varieties a good deal of it 
remains uninverted. 

The principal ingredient of adulter- 
ated jam is apple pulp, which is easily 
recognized by the oehavior of the cells 
of the pulp towards tincture of iodine. 
While it is next to impossible to 
actually identify the peculiar cells of 
the blackberry, raspbeny, etc., etc., 
under the microscox)e, and the identity 
of these jams can be deduced more 
safely from other considerations, apple 
lams may be rendered evident, unaer 
the microscope, by the fact that its 
cells — ^to the exclusion of fdl other cells 
— are stained a characteristic pinkish 
purple or greenish color. In tne raw 
apple this color does not necessarily 
occur. when treated with iodine, but 
always occurs after boiling the apple 
pulp with dilute acid ; but the natural 
acia of the fruit is usually sufficient 
by itself gradually to determine the re- 
action.— r^i^ Analyst. 



Paraldehyde Elixir for Insomnia. 

YvoN recommends the following 
formula: 

am. 

Paraldehyde 10 = 160 min. 

Alcohol 90a^ 40 14 fi. dm. 

Tinct. Vanilla 2 j ^^ »» 

Water 30 1 fl. oa. 

Syrup 60 U ** ** 

Dose : 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls. 
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The "Drop" Method of Chemioal 

Analysis.'*' 

BY DR. H. HAQBR. 

The customary methods for testing 
medicinal agents, which are both tedi- 
ous and require a larger Quantity of 
material, can be superseded bj a 
method which requires merely single 
drops of the reagent, as well as of the 
Hqmd to be examined. For this method 
the following reagents are needed : — 

Red and blue litmus paper and tur- 
meric paper. 

Extract of indigo x>aper, which is 
turned yellow bv hot nitric acid and 
caustic alkalies, but not by ammonia. 

Bosaniline paper as a test for alco- 
hol. 

Potassium f errocyanide paper as a 
reagent for ferric salts (blue), copper 
anduranium (deep brown), gold (green- 
i^-brown), platinum (brownish-green 
to reddish), tnallium and vanadic acid 

Potassium sulphocvanide paper is 
turned decidedly yellow by bismuth 
nitrate, bluish black by salts of copper, 
red by solution of gola, white by mer- 
curic nitrate, black by mercurous ni- 
trate, and blood-red by ferric salts. 

Potassium iodide pax>er is turned red 
by mercuric salts, green by mercurous 
salts, yellow by solution ot lead. For 
detecting chlorates 2 to 3 Cc; of the li- 
quid are placed in a small test-tube 
along with a slip of the x>aper; 1 Ck;. of 
dilute sulphuric acid is then added, 
and heat is ai>plied. If chlorate is 
present the liquia turns yellow. 

Mercurous nitrate x>aper serves 
when moistened to detect ammoniacal 
sas, which turns it black; caustic al- 
kalies and alkaline mono-carbonates 
stain it greenish-brown to black, 
whilst the alkaline bicarbonates leave 
it colorless. 

Silver bichromate paper turns yellow 
with free hydrochloric acid. 

Besides these the author mentions a 
number of other papers less frequently 
needed. The use of all consists in let- 
ting a drop of the Uquid in question 
f alTupon a slip of the paper. 

The author tests for arsenic (arseni- 
ous and arsenic acids) by means of 
slips of sheet brass, 2.5 to 3 centimetres 
in width and 16 to 17 centimetres in 
length. The hydrochloric solution is 
mixed with a httle oxalic acid, or the 
ammonical solution is supersaturated 
with hydrochloric acid and mixed with 
oxalic acid in order to reduce arsenic 
to arsenious acid. A drop of the solu- 
tion is put upon a brass plate and 
sharply dried ; the place of the drop is 
then washed with wc^r, when a dark 
spot of a permanganate color reveals 
tne presence of arsenic. Dark thin 
outlines stUl appear in case of dilution 
with 150,000 parts. 

In cases where the papers and the 
brass plate are not used the author 
places the two drops (of the reagent 
and the liquid in question) near each 
other ujpon a slip of glass and mixes 
them. The transparency of the ^lass 
renders the slightest turbidity visible. 
— Pharmaeeut CenhxU-Hcule and 
ChemUeer Zeitung,—Chem, News, 

Bois Piquaaty or stinging wood, is 
reported in the R^aertoire oe Fharma- 
de by Dr. Heckel dchlagdenhauffen to 
have notable febrifuge properties. It 
is a native of Cayenne, and comprises 
two varieties of Zanthozylum (Z, carf- 
heum and Z. perrotetti). The phjrsi- 
cians of Guinea and the AntiHes have 
for a long time been aware of its ante- 
febrile properties, and have held it in 
high estimation. The writers quoted 
have separated from the bark a color- 
less crystalline substance having the 
formula dtHtiO and melting at 285° 0. 

* Some tnmeiatofv of the Gennao tenn " Tropf- 
Methode '* h»Te rendered it in £ngUsh quite incor- 
rectly '' guttural method." The Chem. and Drug. 
UBM the terra '* guttulous method " which ie at all 
erevM prefermbie. '' Drop-Method " is better than 
either.— Eo. A. D. 



Bruoine a Test for TixL 

Dissolve 0.1 gramme of crystallized 
briicine in 1 C.c. pure nitric acid, and 
50 C.c. water, heat to boiling, and cooL 
This solution gives a purple coloration 
with ^lutions containing stannous 
chloride. Neither zinc chloride, nor 
nascent hydrogen, nor org:anic matter, 
interieres with the reaction, but am- 
monium sulphide and sodium h3rpo- 
sulphite act like stannous chloride. 
To test for tin, dissolve the mixed 
sulphides of antimony and tin, obtained 
in the ordinary analytical separation, 
in hydrochloric acid, evaporate, dilute 
with water, and place a strip of plat^ 
inum and a strip of zinc in the solution 
and in contact for several hours ; me- 
tcJlic antimony is deposited on the 
platinum, whilst stannous chloride re- 
maids in solution, and can be tested 
for with a few drops of the brucino 
reagent. A distinct color has been 
obtained with a drop containing only 
0.0000025 gramme of stannous chloride, 
whilst a drop containing 0.00002 
gramme gave a barely perceptible 
cloudiness with mercuric chloride. The 
reagent must not be too dilute, or the 
color will be pale and indistinct ; neither 
must it be used in excess, for then 
dirty green is produced instead of pur- 
ple. The author finds this test for tin 
more delicate, more striking, and more 
convenient than the mercuric chloride 
test.— £. R. Drybr, in Chem, News. 

A Cholera Remedy. 

Thb Chemist and Druggist of July 
has the following: 

None will be surprised that current 
literature, medical or otherwise, should 
be filled with suggestions for the treat- 
ment of cholera. Amongst others, Dr. 
Tison draws attention to a remedy 
which obtained a certain celebrity in 
Paris during two previous visits of 
this epidemic. It was introduced by 
Dr. Boux both in 1849 and in 1852, and 
appears in his hands to have been suc- 
cessful. Other physicians of note also 
were fortunate in its use. The formula 
is as follows: Dissolve 10 grains of 
washed sublimed sulphur in rectified 
sulphuric ether, aiding the solution, if 
necessary, by ^ntle heat; immersion 
of the bottle m warm water is suffi- 
cient. Ether dissolves Vir. of its weight 
of sulphur: rectified spirit only rH; 
consequently highly rectified ether 
shoula be selected; 25 drops to 90 are 
added to a half a wine-glass of sweet- 
ened water; seltzer water sufficient to 
fill the wine-glass completing the 
mixture, which is then to be given 
in divided doses. Simple as the prepa- 
ration seems, it is stated to have 
proved effectual. M. Boutigny, in an 
inaugural thesis in 1872, strongly sup- 

Sorted this statement, deelanng that 
e had obtained signal success by 
meems of the ethereal solution of sul- 

Ehur. A strange circumstance is re- 
tted by the- same authority. A pa- 
tient, evincing dislike to ether as a 
remedy, had administered to him as a 
substitute an opium and bismuth 
preparation, when the symptoms 
which had yielded to the ether treat- 
ment immediately reappeared. 

Latour's Chloride of Zino Paste. 

Chloride of Zinc. ... 50 parts. 

Nitrate of Zinc 100 ** 

Water 80 ** 

Dissolve with the aid of heat, and 
when oool, add to each 100 parts 75 
parts of wheat flour. Make a paste 
and then roll into sheets one-eighth of 
an inch thick. Preserve in a well- 
stoppered bottle.— jSf. Louis Druggist, 

Muriate of ammonia is said to pre- 
vent disturbance of the stomach when 
tincture of the chloride of iron is ad- 
ministered, when combined in the 
proportion of one-half grain of the 
muriate to each miiiim oi the tincture. 



Improvement on Fehling's Sugar 

Test. 

As is well known, cuprous oxide 
separates but slowly trom solutions of 
glucose, especiaUy from weak ones, 
and in order to determine the end ot 
tihe titratidn, filtering has to be re- 
sorted to, which is very difficult to ef- 
fect properly even when a douUe filter 
is used. 

F. Meyer avoids all filtering, and at 
the same time hastens the precipitation 
of cuprous oxide by adding to the boil- 
ing hquid, towards the end of the fil- 
tration, a few drops of a solution of 
zinc chloride. The hydrate of zinc oxide 
formed causes a qmck precipitation of 
the cuprous oxiae, and the superna- 
tant, quite clear liquid readily admits 
of being tested in the usual way with 
potassium ferrocyanide or copper sul- 
phate. In case the zinc chloride added 
shoidd have used up the caustic soda 
of the Fehling^s solution, a few drops 
of a solution of caustic soda must be 
added.— Ptorm. Z. /. Russl,^ Chem. 
and Drug, 

Sophistioation of Iodoform with 
Piorio Add. 

Dr. Biel has recently found a com- 
mon adulterant of iodofomv to be 
picric acid, which is very suitable for 
the purpose, since iodoform containing 
it will nevertheless stand the Pharma- 
copoeial tests. 

Ficric acid may be detected by shak- 
ing up some OI the iodoform to be 
tested with water and filtering. The 
filtrate must be perfectly colorless: 
even a lemon-colored solution would 
indicate the presence of picric acid. 
The ffitrate is treated with a solution 
of potassium cyanide, and if the iodo- 
form is pure, no chctnge is noticed, but 
if it had contained even a trace of 
picric acid, within about ten minutes 
a brownish-red coloration^ due to the 
formation of isopurpunc acid, is 
formed. —P/iarm, z. /. Rtisal,, Chem, 
and Drug, 

Pasteurizing Beer. 

According to Behrend, yeast cells 
are not killed by warmixig ; the author, 
on the contrary, finds that at 55^ all 
the cells are killed. Yeast killed at 
56° placed in a food solution with addi- 
tion of fresh malt^xtract, did not show 
a single living cell after 40 hours at a- 
temperature <rf 6-7°. Every single 
bottle of beer should be heated uni- 
formly for a considerable time to the 
necessary temperature, say 2^"" over 
55"". Badly pasteurized beer remains 
clear when kept cool, but the warmth 
of a room turns it turbid from forma- 
tion of yeast, bacteria, fimgi^ albumin- 
ate, ana some hop resin. The torindity 
of weU-pasteurized beer the author 
finds to be due to a separation of 
gluten; by heating such beer to 60° it 
will again become clear, and remain so 
for a long time. — M. Schwarz in Bied, 
Centr, 

Hill's Balsam of Honey and Tar. 

Balsam of Tolu 5 y. 

Styrax lij- 

Opium * 3 88. 

Honey | viij. 

Pine Tar ?L 

Alcohol sxxxij. 

Mix and maceratefor five days, with 
occasional agitation, strain, and bot- 
tle.— -Ya^ionoi Druggist. 

Esmaroh's Painless CaustLo. 

Arsenious Acid 1 part. 

Sulphate of Morphine . . 1 ' * 

Calomel 8 parts. 

Polarized Qum Arabic 48 '' 

When used for the removal of warts, 
tumors, etc., the surface skin should 
be removed with a knife or blister, and 
the powder sprinkled on the denuded 
surface daily.— /S^ Louis Druggist. 
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ON A NEW OVERFLOW PI- 
PETTE. 

Thk well-known overflow pipettee of 
Qay-Lussac and Stas, whilst adapted 
for the accurate measurement and 
delicacy of a given volume of a solu- 
tion, are not bo flt for the use of corro- 
aive fluida, and are not easily extem- 
poriEed &om materials commonly 
found in a laboratory. 

The following pipette is especially 
adapted for use in alkalimetry, and 
for the employment of* such corrosive 
solutions aa are used in the "copper" 
method of estimating sugar (FeMmg's 
etc.). 



An ordinary pipette ^aduated to 
deliver a definite volume, is clamped in 
a reverse position, that is, with the 
mark down and the jet up. A short 
piece of rubber tube connects the end 
that is now the lowest end with one 
arm of a glass T-tube, the other ann 
of which IS provided with the usual 
Mohr burette tip or with a glass-bead 
cock. 

This ^ass-bead oock is simply a 
short pieoe of glass rod, somewhat 
larger than the bore of the rubber tube 
fused into a bead. This bead, inserted 
into the rubber tube, e£FectuaUy stops 
the flow. When it is desired to open 
the cock, a sli^t pinch of the tube 
over tjie place where the bead is con- 
cealed will open a channel for the pas- 
sage of the solution. The flow can be 
radiated with the greatest nicety. 
This piece of apparatus is old, but does 
not seem to be as generally known as 
it should be. 

To the lateral arm is attached the 
rubber tube and pinch-cock which sup- 

fiUes the pi^tte with the solution from 
he reservoir. The reservoir is either 
a common bottle provided with a si- 
phon, or an aspirator bottle. The 
liigher the level of the reservoir above 
the tip of the pipette, the quicker the 
pipette will be filled. 

In place of the glass cups used in 
the Stae pipette, I make use of the fol- 
lowii^ arrangement to catch the over- 
flow m>m the open end. 

A large test-tube is fitted with a cork 
with two holes. Through one the jet 
of the pipette is passed. One arm of 
a rather wide bent glass tube i» in- 
serted in the other hole. This is the 
drip tube, and is provided with a rub- 
ber tube to carry away the excess of 
solution. 

It is easy to see the mode of action. 
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When the pincb-cock leading to the 
reservoir is opened, the solution enters 
and flUs the pipette; the air escapes 
through the drip-tube. When the so- 
lution is to be delivered, the lower 
cock is opened, and the fluid run out 
until the mark is reached; ttie air 
meanwhile enters by the drip-tube, 
and for this reason care must be taken 
to have the drip-tube as wide as pos- 
sible, and not to allow the rubber 
drainage-tube to dip beneath the fluid 
in the vessel it connects with. 

The error due to reading the menis- 
cus in a reverse position is easily cor- 
rected, and in tdbjij cases will be elim- 
inated in standardizing the solutions. 

I give the simplest form, and one 
readily made from eaafly available 
materials. 

If one is somewhat expert in glass- 
blowing, the end of the large t^t-tube 
(or the wide tube used instead) can be 
drawn out and bent, so that its ex- 
tremity can be left open for the ad- 
mission of air. There is some advan- 
tage in this in case the volume df the 
pipette is large, but it is not necessary 
m every case. — Gbo. S. Byster, 
Ph.D., J&um. Chem.Soc.,V.,21S. 



ON HESSE'S QUININE TEST. 

Dr. J. E. Db Vrij says: " AdetaUed 
investigation of dififerent samples of 
basic sulphate of quinine from Ger- 
man, French, English, and Dutch fac- 
tories, which I hope soon to publish, 
has taught me, among other things 
that, if sulphate of qmuiue contains 
(Arec or more per centof cinchonldine, 
its presence is indeed indicated by 
Hesse's test. (This had been denied 
by some authorities.] Since all speci- 
mens of commercial sulphate of qui- 
nine contain more than Ave per cent of 
sulphate of cinchonldine, not one of 
them, not even that from Jobst's fac- 
tory of which Hesse is the technical 
director, can stand the test if the closed 
tube is allowed to stand at rest for ten 
or twelve days, instead of two hours. 
The ether-layer will then, under all 
circumstances, contain distinct crys- 
tals of cinchonldine." — NieuK Tijdack. 
V. d. Pharm., Feb., 1884. 

NoTK by Ed. A. D.— Hesse's test was 
published in Nkw. Rkm., 1879, p. 139, 
(from Arcft. d. Pkar.). It depends 
upon the fact that sulphate of quinine 
is sparingly soluble in water at 60° to 
60° C, wlule the other sulphates are 
readily dissolved without decomposi- 
tion, and that, if the cooled solution is 
Bui>ersaturat^ with ammonia and 
shaken with just sufficient ether to 
dissolve the quinine, this quantity wUl 
be insufficient to dissolve the other al- 
kaloids, if present to a certain extent. 
To execute the test, a " quinometer" is 
necessary, which is a test-tube 10 to H 
millimeters in diameter and 180 mm. 
in height. It is marked at two places, 
which we will caU B and C, the space 
from A (the bottom) to B beiiur 5 
cubic centimeters, and from BtoC,l 
cc. capacity. 

O.S cc. of sulphate of quinine is 
well shaken, in a large test-tube, 
with 10 cc. of hot water at 50° to 
60° C. After setting aside for ten 
minutee, and shaking, to prevent 
the sudden expulsion of the mass, 
the liquid is passed through a small 
filter, about 60 mm. in diameter, into 
the "quinometer," until the filtrate 
just reaches the mark B; then 
1 cc. of ether, sp. gr. 0.736 (to 
mark C) is added, and afterwards 
S cc. of ammonia water, ep. gr. 0.960. 
The quinometer is then corked and 
slowly shaken; the ammonia lib- 
erates the alkaloids, and these are 
taken up by the ether which rises to 
the top. After tvx> hours, the layer of 
ether should be devoid of crystals, 
when examined with a lens. 

According to Hesse, the absence of 
crystals, after two hours, indicates the 
absence of more than one per cent of 
cinchonldine. De Vrij now finds that 
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as mucii as five percent and more may 
be present, and may be detected by 
allowing the tube to stand for ten or 
twelve days. 

Dr. Vrij adds the remark that a 
commercial sulphate of quinine coo- 
taining as much as eighteen per cent of 
sulphate of cinchonidine may pass tlie 
test of the Netherlands Phannato- 
pceia, and such a high percentage 
need not be considered as an iuteo- 
tional sophistication, but is a necee- 
saiT consequence of the use of barks 

'ielding cinchonidine in the manu- 

~ ^ture of quinine. 
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GAS-DRYING AND WASHING AP- 
PARATUS. 

JoH. Walter recommends a new 
apparatus for washing and drying 
gases, which is arranged in thefoDow- 
ing manner. 

One neck of a Woulffe's hottfe is 
fitted with a stopper and glass tube C 
(Fig. 1) for the inlet of the gas. In 
the other neck is fitted a lane glass 
tube, the lower portion of wnii% is 
narrower than the upper, and which 
has a small lateral tube (2>) fused to it 
near the upper end. Into the interior 
of this large glass-tube there is inserted 
a long funnel-tube and the space below 
the funnel-part as well as jrart of the 
space above is filled with glass beads. 
These are introduced in the following 
manner, The funnel-tube is inserim 
just far enough that its lower end en- 
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ters the narrower part of the tube a. 
Then enough glass beads are poured in 
to fill the space up to h. The funnel is 
now pushed down to tbi» part and the 
rest of the beads poured in on top. 

The bottle is filled with the appro- 
priate washing liquid (sulphuric acid, 
potash-solution, ete., ete.), so that the 
end of the tube a is just a little below 
its surface. As soon as any gas enters 
the bottle, the commotion of the liquid 
exposes the submerged end sufficiently 
to permit at first the contained air and 



it carries up a portion of the 
wash-fluid which is arrested by the 
column of glass-beads, while the gas 
finally passes off in a pure and dry 
condition through D. Of course, the 
upper end of the tube is closed with a 
stopper. 

Still more effective is the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 2. In this, the wide 
glass tube is not contracted, but of uni- 
form dimneter tfarouKhout. Near its 
rounded bottom it has four holes, 
through which the gas finds its way 
upwards through the glass beads. A 
central opening r, in the bottom, per- 
mits the runuel-tube to pass through. 
The little funnel (Fig. 3) has upon ite 
outer margin three glass beads fused 
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on to it, by which it is held in an axial 
position. And a furtbor uni>rovement 
18 obtained by inverting inside of the 
funnel a smaller one, likewise provided 
with a few beads at the edse. 

This apparatus is suitable for uni- 
form currents of eas, but not for irreg- 
ular and interrupted currents, because 
it is necessary to adjust the immersion 
of the tube a in proportion to the 
pressure of the current. — Dingl. Polyt. 
^aum., 261, 368. 

On the Purity of Commeroial Sul- 
phate of Quinine. 

Dr. J. E. DB Vru has addressed a 
memorial to the Dutch ^vemment 
on the subject of the punty of com- 
mercial sulphate of quinine, with a 
view of opening the eyes of the authori- 
ties to the possible frauds which may 
be committed in the .fulfilment of gov- 
ernment contracts. He says : 

*' Although the alkaloios existing, 
alongside of quinine, in cinchona barS, 
viz., cinchomdine, quinidine, and cin- 
chonine, all possess an antifebrile 
power but little inferior to that of 
quinine itself, and, as a consequence of 
tnis fact, the government ot British 
India is now usin^ a compound com- 
prising all the alkaloids under the 
name "' cinchona febrifuge ** with ^reat 
success ; yet the majority of practition- 
ers in Java have adhered to the old 
• custom, namely, to use the basic sulr 
phate of quinine. Hence, large quan- 
tities of this dru^ are annually sent to 
Java, and this is purchased by open 
competition from time to time. 

A few months ago, I discovered that 
each and ever^ lot of commercial sul- 

5 hate of quinine contains cinchoni- 
ine, and that the quantity of the 
latter in various lots of quinine derived 
from German, French, English, and 
Dutch factories — all examined by me 
— amounted to between 6 and 18 per 
cent. I also found that, even when 
there was present as much as 18 per 
cent of impurity, the sulphate of qui- 
nine responded to the test of the 
Pharm. Neerlandica. When I had 
ascertained these facts, I thought it 
incumbent upon me to familiarize my- 
: self with the quality and composition of 
the lot of sulphate of quinine exhibited 
•by government as a sample to Ud- 
«der8. Having received a saniple of 
this lot from the chief of the Medical 
Bureau of the Forces, I examined it 
and found it to contain 12. 6 per cent of 
:sulphate of cinchonidine. It follows 
tthat, if any contractor furnishes qui- 
mine coming up to the government 
istandard, it must be accepted. The 
(commercial value of sulphate of qui- 
nine is nearly three times as high as 
tthat of cinchonidine. Hence, a con- 
tractor who agrees to furaish an in- 
voice containing 12.6 per cent of cin- 
chonidine can make a lower bid than 
one who agrees to furnish a salt with 
only six per cent of cinchonidine. In 
other words, the government en- 
cour^es the offer of impure quinine 
by offering such a sample to bid on. 
At the opening of bids of October 1st, 
1883, the government awarded the 
contract to the two lowest bidders, the 
lowest bid being 127 fiorins and 145 
florins, respectivelv, per kilo. At the 
former price, two K>ts of 60 kilos each 
were accepted. 

Now, this lot of quinine proved to 
^contain 11 per cent of cincmonidine. 
while the sulphate of quinine whicn 
the aame manufacturer delivers in 
England contains onhr 7.5 per cent of 
cinchonidine. It is a met, owing to the 
presence of much cinchonidine in all 
manufacturers' bark, that all sulphate 
of quinine prepared from the latter 
does and must contain some cinchoni- 
dine. It is not possible for the manu- 
facturer to furnish quinine free from 
cinchonidine, but the quantity of the 
latter left in the former may be kept 
between perfectly fixed limits." 



Dr. de Vrij then makes two recom- 
mendation which deserve general at- 
tention wherever the supply of quinine 
is subject to public bid or contract. 

1. The awwi of sulphate of quinine 
should be made to the lowest Didder) 
provided the true percentage of pure 
(juinine is made the basis. The bidder 
is to furnish a sample of what he pro- 
poses to supply, of not less than 30 Qm. 
(1 oz.). 

2. Or^ the supply of basic sulphate 
of quinme is to he entirely abandoned, 
and in its place the acid sulphate — 
bisulphate of quinine— is to oe sup- 
plied. 

The latter alternative appears to be 
be preferable, since the bisulphate, by 
its. process of manufacture, cannot 
contain any cinchonidine, and can be 
produced chemically pure on a large 
scale. Of thi& Dr. de Vrij has con- 
vinced himseli thoroughly. From a 
medical standpoint, the advantage of 
the bisulphate lies also in the fact that 
it is seventy times more soluble in cold 
water than the basic salt. — Nieuw 
Tudsch. V, d. Pharm,, 1884, 127. 

[It may be that some reason like the 
fore^ing accounts for the recent ex- 
tensive purchase, for the U. S. Army, 
of a large quantity of bisulphate of 
quinine. — E^. Amer. Drug.] 

Sulphate of Cinchonidine. 

Prof. J. Marty, of Rennes, has 
studied the action of sulphate of 
cinchonidine and has come to the 
conclusion thiit it is of extreme vari- 
ability of action in healthy and sick 
persons; and further, that it may 
easily provoke toxic manifestations in 
doses necessary to produce therapeutic 
results. 

That sulphate of cinchonidine^ when 
used in excess, acts as a poison is 
evidenced by a recent case reported by 
Dr. Williams, of New York, in which 
a dose of 160 grains was by mistake 
taken by a patient. The dose was fol- 
lowed by gradual collapse and death. 

The Cultivation of Coffbe in India. 

Thb cultivation of coffee is confined 
to Southern India, although attempts 
have been made to introduce the plant 
both into British Burma and into the 
Bengal District of Chittagong. The 
coffee tract may be roughly denned as 
a section of the landward slope of 
the Western Gh&ts, extending from 
K4nara in the north to Travancore in 
the extreme south. This tract includes 
almost the whole of Ck)or^, the dis- 
tricts of EMur and Hassan m Mysore, 
and the Nilgiri Hills, enlarged by the 
recent annexation of the Wam&d. 
Within the last few years, tlM cultiva- 
tion has extended to the Shevaroy 
Hills in Salem District, and to the 
Palm Hills in Madura. Unlike tea, 
coffee was not introduced into India by 
European enterprise^ and even to the 
present day its cultivation is lar^ly 
conducted by natives. The Malabar 
Coast has always enjoyed a direct 
commerce with Arabia, and yielded 
many converts to Islam. About 1560, 
one of these converts, Baba Budcm, is 
said to have ^one on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and to nave brought back with 
him the coffee berry, which he planted 
on the hill range in Mysore still called 
after his name. According to local 
tradition, this happened about two 
centuries ago. The shrubs thus sown 
lived on, but the cultivation did not 
spread until the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. The state of Mysore and 
the Baba Budan range also witnessed 
the first opening of a coffee garden by 
an Enjriisn planter about forty years 
ago. The success of this experiment 
led to the extension of coffee cultiva- 
tion into the neighboring tract of Man- 
iarabod, also in Mysore, and into the 
Wainad subdivision of the Madras 
District of Malabar. From 1840 to 18(50, 
the enterprise made slow progress ; but 
since the latter date, it has spread with 



great rapidity along the whole line of 
the western Ghdts, clearing away the 
primeval forest, and opening a new 
era of prosperity to the laboring 
classes. The following statistics show 
the area under coffee for the year 1877 
-78. xU Mysore 128,438 acres, almost 
confined to the two districts of Hassan 
and Kadur; in Madras, 58.988 acres, 
chiefly in Malabar, the Nilgiris, ana 
Salem; in Coorg, 46,150 acres: total, 
282,576 acres, exdusivo of Travancore. 
The average out-turn is estimated at 
about 3 cwts. per acre of mature plant. 
The total Indian exports (from Madras) 
in 1877 and 78 were 33,399,352 lbs., 
valued at £1,355,643, of which about 
one-half was consigned to the United 
Kingdom. In 1878-79. the exports 
amounted to 38,336,000 lbs., valued at 
£1,548,481. 

Considerable judgment is required to 
select a suitable site for a coffee-^r- 
den, for the shrub will only thnve 
under special circumstaaces, which it 
is not very easy to anticipate before- 
hand. It is essential that the spot 
should be sheltered from the full force 
of the monsoon, and that the rainfall, 
though ample, should not be excessive. 
The most desirable elevation is between 
2,500 and 3,500 feet above sea level. 
The climate must be warm and damp, 
conditions which are not conducive 
to the health of Europeans. Almost 
any kind of forest land will da but the 
deeper the upper stratum of decom- 
posed vegetable matter the better. 
The site cnosen for a garden is first 
cleared with an axe of jungle and 
undergrowth, but sufficient timber 
trees snould be left to furnish shade. 
In the month of December^ the berries 
are sown in a nursery which has pre- 
viously been dug, manured, weeded, 
and watered as carefully as a garden. 
Between June and August, the seed- 
lings are planted out in pits dug in pre- 
pared f^round at regular intervals; an 
operation which demands the utmost 
carefulness in order that the roots may 
not be injured. In the first year, weed- 
ing only IS required ; in the second year, 
the shrubs are ^'topped,'' to keep them 
at an average heignt of about three 
feet ; in the third year, they commerce 
to bear, but it is not until the seventh 
or eighth year that the planter is re- 
warded by a full crop. The season for 
blossoming is March and April, when 
the entire shrub burgeons in a snowy 
expanse of fiower, with a most delicate 
fragrance. Gtentle showers or heavy 
mists at this season contribute greatly 
to the fecunditr^ of the blossoms. The 
crop ripens in October and November. 
The berries are picked by hand, and 
collected in baskets to be *^ pulped ^' on 
the spot. This operation is performed 
by means of a revolving iron cylinder, 
fixed against a breast work at such an 
interval that only the •* beans" proper 
pass through, while the husks are re- 
jected. The beans are then left to fer- 
ment for about twenty-four hours, 
when their saccharine covering is 
washed off. After drying in the sun 
for six or eight days they are ready to 
be put in bags and despatched from the 
garden. But before bemg shipped, they 
nave yet to be prepared for the home 
market. This is done at large coffee- 
works, to be found at the western 
parts and in the interior of Mysore. 
The berries are here ** peeled "in an 
iron trough by broad iron wheels, 
worked by steam power; and after- 
wards winnowed, graded, and sorted 
for the market. 

Blaud's Fills. 

AoooRDiNQ to the Chemist and Drug- 
gvd, the best formula for making these 
pills is as follows: 

Dried sulphate of iron, and carbon- 
ate of potassium, of eacn, 276 grains; 
powdered tragacanth, 30 grains; gly- 
cerin, 1 fluidrachm or as much more as 
mav be required to make the mass 
rather soft at first. Make 144 pill& 
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UEEA APPARATUS. 
A MODIFIED form of apparatus for es- 
timating urea by means of hypobro- 
mitd of sodium has been deecnbed by 
W. H. Greene in the Comptea Reruius 
(97, 1,141). Its principal part is the 
glass vessel a, the lower portion of 
which, of a capacity of about 60 C.c, 
is proTided with an oblique tubulure. 
Its upper portion is cylmdrical, of a 
capacity of 20 to 25 C.c, and is gradu- 
ated, when using the apparatus, a 
suitable quantity of the alkaline bro- 
mine solution IS poured int« the 
inverted veeseL the latter then turned, 
set into a dish in which the displaced 
liquid may ran, and a meosurea quan- 
tity of the urine then introduced by 
means of the curved pipette b, the on- 
flce of which should oe so fine that 
only about 3 to 4 Co. of urine can 



W 



vj?^ 



flow from it in one minute. The re- 
eultiuK uitrc^n collects in the upper 
part of the tube a. When the reaction 
IB finished, the funnel-tubec is inserted 
inte the tubulure and enough bromine 
solution poured into it until the level 
of the liquids in a and c is equal. 
From the amount of nitrogen then 

E resent the quantity of urea is calcu- 
ited in the usual manner. In place 
of using the funnel-tube, the apparatus 
(a) may he immeraed in water until 
the level of the latter is equal to the 
level of the inclosed liquid. 

Beenrax and its Adulterations. 

AccoRDiMO to Hiibl (Dingler's Polyt. 
Joum., 250, p. 338), the most reliable 
method of estiniating the purity of 
beeswax is that proposed by Becker, 
and known as the saponification meth- 
od. 

The quantity of potassic hydrate re- 
quired to saponify one gramme or IS. 4 
grains of pure beeswax varies from 
97to 107milligrammes. Otherkindsof 
wax and its substitutes require in some 
casefl more and in others le§s of the 
alkali. This method would, however, 
lead to very erroneous conclusions if 
applied to a mixture of which some of 
the constituents have higher saponifi- 
cation numbers than beeswax and 
others lower, as one error would bal- 
ance the other. 

To avoid this, the quantity of alkali 
required to saponify the myricine is 
first ascertained, and then that re- 
quired to saturate the free cerotic 
acid. In this way two numbers are 
obtained; and in an investigation of 
twenty samples of Austrian yellow 
beeswax, the author found these num- 
bers stood to each other almost in the 
constant ratio of 1 to 3.70. Although 
this ratio cannot be considered as de- 
finitely established by so few experi- 
ments, it may serve as a guide in 
judging of the purity of beeswax. 

The experiment is carried out as fol- 
lowBT Three or four granunee of the 
wax that has been melted in water are 
put in 20 C.c. of neutral 96 per cent al- 
cohol, and warmed until the wax 
melte, when pbenolphthaleine is 
added, and enough of an alcoholic so- 
lution of potash run in from a burette 
until on snaking it retains afaint but ' 



permanent red color. The burette 
used by the author is divided in 0.06 
C.c. After adding 20 C.c. more of a 
half -normal pota^ solution, it is heat- 
ed on a wat«r bath for three-quarter 
hour. Then the uncombined excees 
of alkali is titrated with half-normal 
hydrochloric acid. The alcohol must 
be tested as to its reaction before using 
it, and carefully neutralised with the 
acid. 

To saturate the free acid in 1 gramme 
of wax reciuires 19 to 21 milli^immee 
of potassic hydrate, while 73 to 76 
milligrammes more are necessary to 
saponify the myricine ether. Thelower 
numbers in the one usually occur with 
low numbers for the other, so that the 
proportions remain 1 to 3.6 or 1 to 

For comparison he ^vee the follow- 
ing numbers obtained with one 
gramme of the more common adulter- 
ants: 



Japanese wax 

Camaubawar. . .. 

Tallow 

Stearic acid 

Paraffin 

Ctr^Bin 

Yellow beeswax. . 



The author deduces the following 
conclusion as the results of these in- 
vestigations : 

1. If the numbers obtained lie be- 
tween these Hmlta, 19 to 21, 73 to 78, 
98 to 97, and 3.6 to .38 respectively, it 
may be assumed that the beeswax is 
pure, provided it also corresponds to 
beeswax in its physical j>roperties. 

2. If the saponification figures fall 
below 92, and yet the ratio is correct 
it is adulterated with some neutral 
substance like paraffin. 

3. If the ratio is above 3.8, it is very 
probable that Japanese or Camauba 
wax or grease has been added. 

4. If the ratio falb below 3.6, stearic 
acid or resin has beon used as the 
adulterant. 



GRIFFITH'S MICRCracOPE. 

A XXCBOacoPE stand with several 
novel and practical features is the in- 
vention of Mr. E. H. Griffith, of Pair- 
port, N. Y. Tho upright post is made 
m two pieces, which screw together, 
and the upper section can be screwed 
into a table or other support when per- 
fect stability is desired. The lower 
section forming the foot can be con- 
verted into a turn-table for mounting 
ob.iecte, by reversing it upon a pivot 
that is attached to the case, the balls 
which serve as feet when attached to 
microscope become handles for the 
tum-teble. Anotherpeculiarity is the 
fine adjustment. Tita miUed bead 
seen under the barrel of the micro- 
scope in the illustration, turns a rod 
which has a screw upon it toothing 



with a ct^-wheel on the pivot of ttie 
coarse adjustment. There is a simple 
contrivance for throwing the fine ad- 
justmentinorout of gearing, but when 
m gear, the coarse adjustment cannot 
be moved independently of the fine 
adjustment. This is a pretty effectual 
contrivance for preventing a tyro from 
forcing the obiMtive against the cov- 
ering glass. • There are other minor 
features of construction equally novel 
and practical. Altogether the instru- 
ment is well suited for botanical work 
and will be particularly appreciated by 
those who wish a compact and service- 
able apparatus. 

We Mve to thank MeyrowitB Bros., 
opticians, comer Fourtn avenue and 
23d street, N. Y., for the illustration 
and the opportunity for BTftminin g 
the instrument. 



WASH-BOTTLE FOR LIQUTOS IN- 
SOLUBLE IN WATER 

An ordinary wash-bottle is partly 
filled with the liquid to be used for 
washing, which should be insoluble 
or nearly so in water. From a suit- 
able reservoir, a current of water is 
made to flow into the bottle, under 
more or less pressure. If the other 
liquid is heavier than water, it will 
remain below the laiiter (this is the 
condition illustrated in the cut); if 
lighter, it will float above, and in the 
latter case the delivery tube A will 
have to be drawn up until its internal 
outlet is flush with the bottom of tho 
cork.— M. GoLDOTSra, Chem. Central- 
ib. ■ 

Hair TrituratiotL 

Thb well-known' Professor Ja^er, 
"discoverer of the soul" and advocate 
of the wearing of woollen clothing 
exclusively, has "discovered" that 
the homoeopathic attenuation of the 
human hair is a sovereign remedy for 
many ills that flesh is heir to, and has 
apphed for a patent, in Austria, upon 
his "Haarduitkugelchen" (or "hair- 
odor-granules"). To the human female 
hair he assigns extraordinary powers. 
For instance, if it be administered in 
form of granules, with the food, it will 
promote appetite and invigorate the 
system, ete., ete. 

To the objection made by the press, 
that the administration of such a 
remedy appears nauseous, the autiior 
replies: "The idea of disgust is re- 
moved by the high dilution. A whole 
hair in a plate of soup may be consid- 
ered repulsive, but nobody will object 
to drink from the lake of Constance if 
he knows that one hair has fallen into 
it; and this is about the dilution 
attained in the granules." 

FbOBphoms Paato 
Of great durability may be prepared 
in the following manner: 

Nine Gm. of phosphorus are shaken 
with 90 Gm. of hot syrup until very 
finely divided. The mixture is poured, 
while still warm, into a pan containing 
90 Gm. of fine wheat-flour, quickly 
agitated, and Anally mixed with 60 
Qm, of bone-black. 60 Om. of water, 
and 120 Gm. of ]ari.—Pharm. Zeit, 
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EDITOEIAL. 



Adulterated Mustard. 

The New York Board of Health has 
prosecuted a manufacturer of mustard 
whose product was found to consist of 
a large proportion of wheaten flour (or 
other starchy substance), some sul- 
phate of calcium (probablv as terra 
alba), about 25 per cent of mustard, 
and some [salt of] dinitronaphthol or 
Martins* yellow, as coloring matter. 
This latter substance being quite poi- 
sonous, the Board has acted wisely and 
promptly in pressing the charge. 



Dinitronaphtiiol. The coloring mat- 
ter mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph is that which is derived from 
a-naphthol (on this and /^-naphthol see 
New Rem., 1883, p. 91) ; /^-naphthol 
also yields a dinitronaphthol oi simi- 
lar properties, but it lias not found 
any practical employment as yet. 

Dinitronaphthol (the alpha-cr~varie- 
ty) is a-naphthol, in which two hydro- 

gen€u^ replaced by ^ttwNOi. Naphtha- 
n, from which all these compounds are 
derived, may be represented^as having 
the following structure, which shows 
two beneol-nngs joined together: 



(>h(l) C-h(2) 

/\ /\ 

C-H/ \C/ \a-H 



C-H \ /C \ / OH 

\/ \/ 

C-h(4) C-h(3) • 

If one of the hvdrog^ens in positions 
1, 2, 3, 4 (where A imprinted) is replaced 
by hydroxyl (HO), alpha-naphthol is 
generated. Beta-naphthol would be 
produced if one of the other hydro- 
gens (H) were thus replaced. If, in 
the alpha-naphthol, two additional hy- 
drogens are replaced, each by N0«, we 
obtain the dv^itro-naphthol (the idpha 
variety, of course). 

Dinitronaphthol resembles picric acid 
and is quite poisonous. It is soluble 
only with dimculty, and imparts to 
solvents a light-yellow color. In its 
nature it is a strong acid. With bases 
it forms more or less soluble salts: the 
sodium salt* is in form of reddish- 
yeUow needles, and is easily soluble in 
water. 

The calcium saltt is but little soluble. 
Both are sold in the market as a yellow 
crystalline powder for dyeing yellow. 
They are known as Martiur yellow, 
Manchester yellow, Jaune d'or, sai- 
fron-yellow, etc. 

They dye wool and silk without 
mordants, from light lemon to deep 
gold-yellow, which is remarkable by 
its brilliant pure yellow tint, while pic- 
ric acid always yields greenish tinta 



The withdrawal of the wholesale 
druggists of this city from their agree- 
ment with the N. Y. Druggists' Union, 
leaves the Campion plan wie only reg- 
ulation in force to govern the sale of 
proprietary articles. This measure of 
rehef is said to be working very satis- 
factorily wherever it has oeen under 
taken, if we except the cities of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, where 
its success is but partial, owing to the 
fact that these are the places where 
rate-cutting has become tnemost trou- 
blesome and where the obstacles tore- 
form are naturally the mostdifficultto 
overcome. 

The one thing which is essential to 
the success of any scheme, however 
well it may be planned in other re- 
spects, is local and national organiza- 
tion, and as the time is rapidly 
approaching for the meeting of the 
National Retail Drug Association at 
Milwaukee, we hope that every retail 
pharmacist, who has not already done 
so, will at once send his name and dol- 
lar to the Secretary, Mr. E. A. Sayre, 
416 Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The form of application for member- 
ship is as follows: 

Approving of the objects of the Na- 
tional Retail Druggjsts' Association. I 
am desirous of joining it, and hereby 
signify my approval of its Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, and subscribe to the 
same. 

I certify that I am a retail druggist 
engaged in business on my own ac- 
count. 

Name 



Address 



We cannot understand why the na- 
tional organization should have gained 
no more than five or sic thousand 
members in its first year of existence. 
It has been warmly indorsed by every 
pharmaceutical journal that iclentifies 
itself at all with trade interests. So far 
as we are aware, it baa been officially 
approved by every association of phar- 
macists which has had the subject be- 
fore it, and there is hardly a prominent 
retail druggist in the country who has 
not spoken or exerted himself in its 
favor, and yet instead of embracing 
twenty thousand members, the number 
is only about 2,500. 

♦ C,oH» (NO,), O Na . H,0 
t [C,oH,(NO,)0],Ca . 6H,0 



A BEAR once entered unceremonious- 
ly a frontier cabin, to the dinmay of 
the man and wifo. who were the regu- 
lar occupants. The man was not long 
in finding a retreat in the loft above 
and was enthusiastic in his encourage- 
ment of his wife, who seized the poker 
and drove the bear out. While he was 
in the loft the man's exclamation was, 
'* Give it to him, SaUy I" but when the 
bear was gone, the door safely haired, 
and he had come down from his perch, 
he nibbed his hands, and with glee ex- 
claimed, ** Didn't we give it to him, 
Sally ?" Some of our friends who are 
waiting to see what the result will be 
of all this hubbub about a national or- 
ganization of the retail druggists be- 
fore they join it, may supply the 
moral. 



It is gratifying to learn from the dis- 
cussion that occurred at a recent 
meeting of the New York Druggists' 
Union that the New York and BnSkiyn 
Formulary is receiving the approval 
of many phy sicians. and that the work 
is in great demand, not only in the 
two cities for which it was primarily 
intended, but likewise in many parts 
of the United States. An efilort will 
soon be made, so it is said, to introduce 
the preparations to the immediate no- 
tice of the members of the local medi- 
cal societies. 



It seems that the suit against Mr. 
G. Miller, of this city, for his failure to 
procure a license from the Fire De- 
partment to keep combustibles, has 
been decided against him. The law is 
likely, therefore, to be enforced, and 
pharmacists would do well to procure 
the necessary license without delay. 
The fee is two dollars. 



Mr. Henry C. Schrank, the local 
Secretary of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association at Milwaukee, 
kindly informs us that, on the certi- 
ficate of the Local Secretary, the Chi., 
Mil. & St. Paul, the Chi. & N. W., the 
Mil. and Lake Shore, and the Wis. 
Cent, railroads will issue round tickets 
from Chicago to Milwaukee for one 
and one-fifth the regular fare, and that 
the Goodrich steamers leave Chicago 
every morning and evening, arriving 
the next evening and morning; the 
fare bring $1.60 or $2.60 for the round 
trip, including berths. 



Wb have long since called attention 
to the danger to health arising from 
the use of badly constructed appara- 
tus for dispensing carbonated bever- 
ages. The subject has, indeed, been 
often referred to in pharmaceutical 
loumals, but still there is apparently 
too little attention paid to tms matter 
by some, for the subject has been 
deemed of sufficient importance to be 
investigated by the Boards of Health 
of New York and Brooidyn. Every 
man who dispenses "soda" will do 
well to assure himself by examination 
that his apparatus does not supply a 
syrup of verdigris with every drrnk. 



Dr. Oliver's Urinary Test Papers 
and Menthol Cones for the relief of 
headache, are supplied by Messrs 
Parke, Davis & Co., of Detroit, in ex- 
ceedingly convenient and attractive 
forms. The former is a little pocket- 
case containing the necessary tests for 
albumen and sugar, in the shape of 
slips of paper impregnated with the 
test solutions. The latter are acorn- 
shaped cases of hard wood, and upon 
unscrewing the cup, the menthol is 
foimd attached to the body of the 
acorn in readiness for use. The form of 
the latter is especially well adapted for 
the pocket or travelling satchel, and 
the use of the former is increasing 
among medical practitioners. 
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Synopsis of Albuminoids. 

BY DR. O. FK. W. KRUKENBERQ.* 

Native Albuminoida, 

This class comprises those albuminoid 
substances which are found, as such, 
in the tissues and liquids of the living 
animal body. 

A. ALBUMINS. 

These are soluble even in highly di- 
lute saline solutions, but insoluble in 
water in absence of salts. Are not 
precipitated by very dilute acids or 
very dilute solutions of the alkali-car- 
bonates, nor by chloride of sodium or 
sulphate of magnesium. But are pre- 
cipitated by adding sodium sulphate to 
their solution saturated at 30° C. with 
magnesium sulphate. By boiling they 
separate and are decomposed. 

A, Serum-AUnimin (C 53.05, H 6.85, 
N 16.04, S 1.8, O 22.21^ coagulates^ in 
about 1^ solution, as free as possible 
from salts, already at 50" C. The 
presence of serum-globulin and of 
salts, however, raises the coagulating 
point to 72^-75** C. 

1. In polarized light, (a) D = -62.6 
to -64.6.1 

2. Its feebly saline solution is not 
coagulated by ether. 

8. Is precipitated by alcohol, easily 
soluble m concentrated hjdrochlonc 
acid. From this solution, water 
quickly precipitates acid-albumin. 

4. When precipitated or coagulated, 
is easily soluble m strong nitric acid. 

6. EagAJbumin (C 62.26, H 6.9, N 
15.26, S 1.93, O 28.67^ coagulates at 
about 70*^ C. 

1. In polarized light, (a) D= -37.8^. 

2. Is precipitated by ether. 

3. when precipitated by ether, is not 
readily soluole in strong hydrochloric 
acid. 

a precipitate 
water. 

4. When coa^gulated, difficultly solu- 
ble in strong nitric acid. 

e. Mu8cU'AJbumin, Coagulates, in 
neutral solution, at 47"* C. 

B. GLOBULINS. 

Soluble in dilute solutions of neutral 
alkali salts (for instance in 10^ sodium 
chloride). Separates from these solu- 
tions 1. by heat, 2. by strong dilution 
with water, 3. by saturation with neu- 
tral alkaU salte. 

a. Myosin, Coagulates at 55'' to 
60** C. 

6. 'SerumQldbulin (C 52.71, H 7.01, 
N 15.85, S 1.11, O 23.32^. In polarized 
Ught, (a) D = - 47.8°. Coagulates at 
69'' to 76" C. 

0. FIBRINOGENS. 

• 

Globulin-like bodies, differing much 
among each other in tneir coagulation 
points. In order to separate all fibri- 
nogens from their faintly saline solu- 
tions, and to convert them thereby into 
fibrin, only the action of certem en- 
zymes or ferments is necessary. 

Fibrinogen from the Blood of Mam- 

mala. 

(C 52.93, H 6.90, N 16.66. S 1.25, O 
22.26^) Coagulates in dilute saline 
solutions at 55°-56** C. Splits at 58*'- 
60° C. into two albuminoids, one of 
which (C 52.46, H 6.84, N 16.93. S 1.24 
O 22.53^ separates, and is insoluble in 
water; while the other (C 52.84, H 6.92, 
N 16.25, S 1.03, O 22.96jl^) remains in so- 
lution. 



In this solution, water produces 
ipitate very difficultly soluble in 



^Trasalated and published, with permiflslon of 
the author, from his recent woric: OrundriM der 
Mediciniach'ChemiBchen AncUyae. (Outlines of 
Medloo<;hemical Analysis.) 8vo. Heidelberjc, 1884. 

This brief synopsis will be of use to many of our 
readers interested in digestive ferments (pepsin, 
etc.), or in testing for the presence of albuminoids. 

It is only a portion of the original table; the re- 
mainder, which treats of prottidB^ being for the 
present omitted. ^ ^ 

t For an explanation of this term, see Nbw Rem., 
1881, !(». 



AlbumiTiatea, 

This name is applied to those albu- 
minoid bodies which are produced 
from natural ones by heat, chemical 
reagento, or by enzymes or ferments. 

A. COAQULATED ALBUMINS. 

Insoluble in water and in neutral 
saline solutions, in which they swell 
up but slightly. But little soluble in 
solution of soda or in dilute acids. 

B. ACm ALBUMINS 

Are produced from native albumi- 
noids (also from mucin) by the action 
of diluted or stronger acids, or by 
treatment with different salts of heavy 
metals (as ferric chloride, mercuric 
nitrate, platinic chloride). Do not co- 
agulate on heating; when carefullv 
neutralized, they are precipitated, ana, 
if freshly prec.. are easily soluble in 
very dilute hydrochloric acid or soda 
solution. Caustic alkalies convert them 
into alkali albuminates. 

A. sharp distinction of the single acid 
albumins (syntonin, antialbumate, an- 
tialbumide, ete.) is at present not yet 
feasible. 

C. ALKAU ALBUMINATES. 

If native albumin is treated with al- 
kali, instead of with acid, it is changed 
in a similar manner. If the change 
was complete, the alkaline solution 
does not coagulate on heatin|^. On 
neutralizing, the albuminoid is com- 
pletely precipitated. The precipitate, 
insoluble in water and in neutrfiu solu- 
tion of chloride of sodium, is easily 
soluble in dilute acids or alkalies. 

In fact, acid albuminates and alkali 
albuminates are nothing else but solu- 
tions of one and the same substance in 
acids or in alkalies. 

D. ALBUMINATES ALTERED BT ENZYMES 
OR FERMENTS. 

a. Fibrins (derivatives of fibrino- 
gen). Fibrin from the blood of mam- 
mals (C 52.68, H 6.83, N 16.91, S 1.10, 
O 22.48^ is insoluble in water and in 
saline solutions, swells up to a jelly in 
dilute acids, becomes milky white and 
brittle when heated to 75 C, as well 
as by the action of alcohol. 

6. Albumins altered by the action of 
enzymes. 

1. AntiaUmminose is similar in its 
action to the acid albumins. 

2. HemiaUmminose is a transition 
link between albuminoids and pep- 
tones. 

3. Peptones do not respond to some 
of the albuminoid reactions, and differ 
from albuminoids also by being diffu- 
sible. They retain water with energy, 
and are soluble in it in all proportions.* 

On Cochineal Coloring. 

We take the following from a paper 
on CJochineal and Cochineal Coloring 
published in the Chemist and Druggist 
of May 15th. 

An aqueous infusion (prepared with 
heat) of about one part cochineal to 
ten or fifteen of water, and concen- 
trated by evaporation to a proper de- 
gree, will answer for the majority of 
pharmaceutical preparations, as I^ar- 
rish's syrup, much better than any 
other colorings into which are intro- 
duced chemical compounds which 
often produce unexpected and gener- 
ally vexatious complications. For 
most purposes, however, such a color- 
ing is not bright enough, and recourse 
is, therefore, had to various means to 
produce a more brilliant preparation, 
ftuctically, by whatever means ef- 
fected, the resulting liquor is merely a 
solution of carmine, and the method 
employed to produce it will probably 
be determine more by the purposes 
for which the coloring is reqiiir^, or 
by such consideration-^ as convenience 
or expense, than from any great dif- 
ference in the resulting product. 

Consequently, in makiug cochineal 



coloring, we may either procecni to 
make it from the carmine direct, or we 
may make a soluble carmine from the 
cochineal itself. The former is accom- 
plished generally by means of the so- 
lubility of carmine in ammonia, and 
all that is necessary is to digest the car- 
mine in ammonia water sufScient to 
effect solution, diluting the resulting 
solution with water, and adding some 
preserving media, such as spirit or 
sugar, ete. An old form for a coloring 
of this kind, and one which gives as 
good results as can possibly be ob- 
tained working in this direction, is as 
follows : 

Carmine, pure, 1 oz. ; solution of 
ammonia. 6 oz. or q. s. ; macerate for 
a few days, with frcciuent agitetion, 
and, when dissolved, heat gently so as 
to drive off the excess of ammonia with- 
out reprecipitating the carmine. Di- 
lute this solution with water, and add 
sugar H lbs.; rectified spirit, 4 oz. ; 
water sufficient to make the whole 
measure 40 oz. The two main objec- 
tions to all such coloring solutions are, 
first, the cost of production, it being 
quite apparent that the initiatory pro- 
cess of producing such a valuable pig- 
ment as carmine adds considerably to 
the expense of the finished product; 
and, second, the action that all acids 
have upon them in shortly reprecipi- 
teting tne carmine. 

Proceeding from the crude cochi- 
neal, no process is better known, or has 
been longer in vse, than that of digest- 
ing with the aid of heat equal parte of 
cochineal, carbonate of potassium, 
alum, ana cream of tartar with about 
eight parte of water. The process is 
so well known that we do not reouire 
to give it in full, but, inasmucn as 
complaints are not infrequent (and 
this not without cause, as we will im- 
mediately show) of difficulties in 
working the process, as well as in 
keeping the product, we may be ex- 
cused for touching upon several de- 
tails bearing upon these points. 

Alum, it is well known, is decom- 
posed in presence of alkaline car- 
bonates, the hydrate being thrown 
down with evolution of carbonic acid. 
When, therefore, a solution of cochi- 
neal is treated with carbonate of potas- 
sium and aJum, the hydrate of alumina 
is liberated and seizes upon the color- 
ing matter, for which it has a powerful 
affinity, And would ultimately throw 
it. down as an insoluble compound, 
known commercially as carmine lake, 
but which might chemically be 
described as impure aluminum carmi 
nate. On the addition, however, of 
the cream of terter, brisk effervescence 
again tekes place with resolution of 
the coloring principle, so that the mix- 
ture now contains aluminum carmi- 
nate in solution, plus certain salte, the 
producte of decomposition. So much 
for the rationale of the process, with- 
out encumbering the explanation with 
too much chemistry. Now, if instead 
of working with cochineal, we simply 
teke equalparto of the three salte men- 
tioned, and dissolve them in the pro- 
portion of water generally taken in 
this formula for cochineal coloring, we 
will find that the resulting liquid, after 
heating to drive of aU carbonic acid, 
will be feebly alkaline, and, further, 
that it will be supersaturated with the 
resulting salte. 

Consequently a slight excess of 
cream of terter, a circumstence which 
might happen through carelessness m 
weighing, or a reduction in the quan- 
tity of carbonate of potassium, through 
excess of moisture or other causes, 
which might be mentioned, will mate- 
rially affect the ultimate result, so far 
as an alkaline or acid reaction is con- 
cerned. Not only so, but the liquid 
being supersaturated, will necessarily 
begin to deposit on cooling, and will 
continue to deposit with decreasing 
temperature. The first observation 
here made, applied to cochineal color- 
ing, affecte the shade and depth of col- 
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or, etc., of the i>reparation, while the 
second obBervation affects its perma- 
nency, the precipitation from the bu- 
persated solution of necessity carrying 
very much of the coloring principle 
along with it. 

[The author next speaks of the ne- 
cessity of adding some preserving 
agent, and then quotes the process for 
preparing cochineal coloring proposed 
by K. Bother in 1880, with remarks of 
his own, as follows:] 

The process is, shortly, as follows: 
One part of cochineal is macerated for 
two days with an eighth part of hy- 
drochloric acid, a fourth part of chlor- 
ide of sodium, and four parts of water. 
After being occasionally stirred, the 
mixture is ultimately decanted. The 
residue is then treated a second time 
in the same manner and for the same 
length of time with plain water, and 
•a third time with the same quantity 
of water, to which has been added one 
part of chloride of sodium. The marc 
IS then strongly pressed, and the sev- 
eral macerates mixed and allowed to 
stand until any sediment has subsided. 
To the clear liquid is added one-fourth 
X>art of alum, and when dissolved, 
one-third part solution of ammonia 
(sixteen per cent). The resulting pre- 
cipitate IS thoroughly washed with 
water, and finally dissolved in a solu- 
tion of citrate of sodium, made b^ dis- 
solving one-eighth part citric acid in 
four parts water, and adding, with 
the aid of a gentle heat, carbonate of 
sodium to saturation. The whole is 
made to measure three and a half 
parts, and to this one-half part stronger 
alcohol is added ''to obviate septic 
degeneration." 

Quite unconscious that Mr. Bother 
had been working in the same direc- 
tion, we had made a series of experi- 
ments, with the view of effecting 
solution of the impure aluminum car- 
minate of the old process by means of 
the most suitable vegetable acid. In 
doin^ this, we found that oiric acid 
was m evei7 respect the best agent, 
and in substituting a proper propor- 
tion of this acid for the cream of tar- 
tar of the old process, we found a 
product could be obtained at once per- 
manent and satisfactory. We give 
the process with some degree of confi- 
dence as the simplest and best that 
has yet been given for cochineal color- 
ing: Finest silver-grain cochineal, 1 
oz. ; carbonate of potassium, 1 oz. ; 
potash alum, 1 oz. ; citric acid, i oz. ; 
sugar, 4 oz.; water sufficient. Boil 
the cochineal bruised in a ^lass or 
copper vessel of suitable capacity in 8 
oz. water, to which the carbonate of 
potassium has been added. Mix loosely 
the potash alum and citric acid in 
powder, add gradually to the boiling 
liquid, and continue to boil until effer- 
vescence has entirely ceased. While 
stiU hot filter on to the sugar, and 
wash the filter with hot water suffi- 
cient to make the whole measure 12 
oz. This ^ves a beautiful and per- 
manent crimson with a slightly alka- 
line reaction; but should a aarker red 
be required, the citric acid may be in- 
creased by one-third. 



Hanaoain 



Dr. C. M. Cauldwvll reports having 
had ^)d success in the treatment of 
certam forms of rheumatism by fiuid 
extract of manaca. 

The effect on man, in health, of the 
drug— as produced by doses of twenty 
drops of the fiuid extract, administered 
five times daily for a week — was mere- 
ly an increase of appetite and a " vale- 
nan-like " odor of tne urine. 

The most satisfactorv results were 
obtained in subacute rheumatism, in 
which there was little or no rise in 
temperature.— After Med. Eeoord. 



Frepaiation of GrystaUiaed Colohioin. 



Ajteb Pelletier and Caventou, who 
first isolated an active principle from 
colchicum, which they, nowever, mis- 
took for veratrine, various chemists 
have investigated the subject. 

In Germany, Geiger and Hesse re- 
ported having obtained a crystallized 
substance, the properties of which are, 
however, verv different from that be- 
low described. 

Later, Oberlin reported that he could 
never obtain a crystalline '^colchi- 
cine," even by Oei^^r and Hesse's pro- 
cess, but that he nad extracted from 
the colchicine a neutral substance, 
crystallizing with ease, which he 
termed colcniceine. 

More recently, Ludwig and Stabler 
have obtained the same results as 
Oberlin. 

In view of these contradictory state- 
ments, a new investigation was under- 
taken (by the author), and it was found 
that a '' crystalline colchicine " could 
be pr^mred by the following^ process: 
Thiity-five kilos of colchicum seed 
are exhausted with one hundred kilos 
of ninety-six per cent alcohol The ffi- 
tered percolate is deprived of its alco- 
hol by distillation ; the remaining ex- 
tract IS agitated several times wil£ its 
own voliune of a five-per cent solution 
of tartaric acid which separates fatty 
and resinous substances, while the ool- 
chicin passes over into the acid solu- 
tion. 

The latter is decanted, filtered, and 
agitated with an excess of chloroform 
which dissolves out the active princi- 
ple from the acid solution, mt?unU 
previous additum of an cUhali, On 
evaporation, crystals are obtained 
which €u*e impregnated with coloring 
matter. 

These crystals are redissolved in a 
mixture of equal parts of chloroform, 
alcohol, and oenzin. On a spontane- 
ous evaporation^ crystalline colchicin 
is deposited, which is purified by sev- 
eral similar manipulations. 

This method yields about 3 grammes 
of active principle per kilogramme 
(that is 0.3 per cent). Colchicum bulb 
yields only 0.4 grammes per kilo (or 
0.04 per cent). 

Properties of erystaUized colchicin. 
— The latter appears in form of color- 
less prismatic groups or masses; it is 
very bitter, turns litmus paper faint 
blue, is but little soluble in water, gly- 
cerin, or ether, but is soluble in alcohol 
in all proportions, also in benzin and 
chlorotorm. 

It is hydrated and melts at 93*^ 0. 
(199.4' F.) ; when dried at 100' C. its 
melting point is at 163 C. (325.4*^ F.). 
It is combustible without residue, and 
contains nitro^n. With certain or- 
ganic acids it forms compounds, but 
m contact with others, more energetic, 
organic, or with mineral waters, it is 
decomx)06ed. 

Its solution does not affect Fehling's 
reagent, except after it has been boiled 
for a long time with diluted sulphuric 
acid. 

This latter characteristic, taken to- 
gether with the fact that it forms 
salts, establishes a resemblance be- 
tween colchicin and solanine; like the 
latter [?J, the former is an alkali-gluco- 
side. 

Eecu^ions, Strong or dilute mineral 
acids dissolve colchicin and color it 
lemon-yellow. Nitric acid imparts to 
it a transient violet color. Potash and 
soda precipitate its solutions, while 
ammonia produces no reaction. Tan- 
nin causes a white precipitate soluble 
on heating; platinic chloride causes an 
oran^yellow, iodine-water a kermes- 
red, iodide of mercury and potassium 
a yellow, and iodized iodide of potas- 
sium a maroon-yellow precipitate. 

[This description will be followed 
hj further statements when the author 
will have completed further experi- 
ments. Among other matters, it will 
have to be ascertained what relation 



there exists between this crystalline 
colchicin €uid Oberlin's colchiceine.] 

According to the preliminary ex- 
periments of Dr. Laborde, the activity 
of the crvstalline colchicin manifests 
itself only in comparatively large 
doses. For rabbits weighing about 
450 grammes, the physiological dose is 
0.02 to 0.03 Gm. (nearly i to i grain), 
and the poisonous dose 0.06 Gm. 
(nearly 1 grain).— A. HoNDfes, Comptea 
Rend,, 1884, 1,444. 




WILSON^S THERMO-REGULATOB. 

. To maintain a constant temperature, 
Harold B. Wilson devised the arrange- 
ment here illustrated, which, though 
not new in principle, at least has the 
merit of requiring only ordinarv la- 
boratory fittings. The empty fliask, 
which is placed inside the water or 
air bath, is to be either larger or 
smaller, according as lower or a higher 
temperature is to be kept near a con- 
stant average. It is connected, air- 
tight, with a U-tube, the larger por- 
tion of which is filled with mercury. 
Instead of using a continuous glass 
tube bent at the proper place in the 
flame, it is better to use straight tubing 
for the longer pieces, and to attach a 
short U-piece with stout rubber joints. 

When the air inside of the flask be- 
comes expanded, it depresses the mer- 
cury in the inner, and raises it in the 
outer limb, until it cuts off the supply 
of gas, which passes in the direction of 
the arrows. 

The outer tube bears a lateral 
branchy into which a piston, made of 
a knittmg needle and a disc of leather, 
fits. By pushing this down a certain 
distance, or Inr raising it up, so as to 
draw some of the mercury over into 
the branch, the temperature at which 
the mercury would otherwise cut off 
the gas may be varied at any time. — 
Zeitsch. /. Anal Chem., 1884, 192. 

Liquor Gutta-Perohs and Chrysa- 

robin. 

A 5-per-cent solution of chrysarobin 
in a smution of gutta-percha is a favor 
rite application for chronic eczema* 
Auspitz uses a ten-per-cent solution 
for psoriasis. 

[Dr. Morell McEenzie, of Loiidon, 
uses, with success, for such cases a 
drop or two of nitric acid in a 
glass of cold water, to be taken in 
swallows and at short intervals. — ^Ei>. 
Am. DRua.] 

Oil of Turpentine as Antidote for 
Phosphorus. 

Haoer has recently again called at- 
tention to the observations of Eoehler, 
who found that it is only the oxygen- 
ated portion at crude oil of turpentine 
which enters into combination with 
phosphorous acid. Since this nortion 
IS entirely absent in the rectified oil, 
it follows that the cnuie oil alone can 
be regarded as an antidote to phos^ 
phorus poisoning. — Pharm, Oentralh. 
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KaphthoL 

Naphthol is {produced from naph- 
thaUn (CioHs)'^ by a subetitution of one 
of the hydrogens by one molecule of 
hydifoxyl (O.H.). According to.the posi- 
tion of the hydrogjen, two 'different 
tiaphthols are obtained — a naphthol, 
and /SnaphthoL The /^naphthol (CioHt- 
O. H) is tne one spoken of. The method 
of its production consists of substitu- 
tions by means of strong sulphuric 
acid at certain temperatures, and 
melting the monosulphated compound 
with sodium hydrate, the ordinary dry 
caustic soda. According to the differ- 
ent temperatiu^ employed, either a or 
fi naphthol is produced. They are 
usually purified by distillation, and 
brought to market as crystalline 
masses of a reddish color and a disa- 
greeable and pungent odor. The naph- 
thol P crystallizes in scale-like clino- 
rhomboi<fic laminae from watery 
solutions. It represents clino-rhom- 
boidic prisms in a molten state. It 
dissolves in 75 parts of boiling water, 
and in 520 parts of water at 60° F. It 
readily dissolves in alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform. An aqueous solution is 
colored yellow by chloride of hme and 
by heatmg this solution, yellow flakes 
separate. It melts at i22>* C, but a 
mixture of both naphthols melts at a 
lower temperature than each alone. 
Ck>mpounds with alkaline metals and 
ammonia, and alkaline earths are not 
stable and separate easily either by 
evaporation or in contact with carbohc 
acid. The naphthols stand in the same 
relation to naphthaline as phenol to 
benzol, and the cresols to tomol. 

The crude article contains sulphur 
and sulphurous acid. The sublimates 
thereof vield sulphuretted hvdrogen, 
thio-naphtholes, carbolic andcresylic 
acid, etc., to which it owes its oaor. 
This can be avoided by passing a rapid 
current of steam through its aqueous 
solution. The purified naphthol may 
be then obtained bv sublimation, in 
elegant white crystals. 

Its power as an antiseptic and disin- 
fectant was shown by tne addition of 
the drug to 480 parts of urine, which it 
kept perfectly sweet for upwards of 
six months, at a varying summer tem- 

Eerature. A similar result was shown 
y a solution of naphthol in 520 parts 
of water in which meat was immersed. 
Putrid solutions lost their odor in twen- 
ty-eight hours after the addition of 
naphthol. 

The naphthol, in the form of soap, 
is valuable for removing the odors of 
putrefaction from hanos and clothes. 
It is also a very active parasiticide. 
Naphthol, evaporated by neat, is espe 
cially serviceable as a deodorizer in 
sick-rooms, hospitals, and dissecting 
rooms. 

The drug was taken internally by 
the writer and two friends, in full doses 
and continuously for a week, with no 
untoward symptoms. The symptoms 
were first heartburn, followed by ver- 
tigo, buzzing in the ears, and other 
symptoms ot cerebral hypersemia. It 
softened the evacuations; one case had 
slight diarrhoea. The initial dose was 
from a quarter of a grain every two 
hours, pushed to five grains twice 
daily. It had no effect on pulse or 
temperature ; or the urine, except tra- 
ces of the naphthol compounds were 
found in the last on analysis. It is 
thus proved that the purified odorless 
naphthol is not a toxic agent, and does 
not justify the apprehensions of those 
foreign observers who have recorded 
various effects of toxaemia produced by 
the use of the crude drug. 

Therapeutically, it will be found of 
value in scabies, psoriasis, eczema, etc. , 
in which it allays the itching and les- 
sens the infiltration. In wounds and 
indolent ulcers, it is primarily a deter- 
^nt and deodorant. It may be used 
in leucorrhcea and uterine cancer, in 

*See Nbw Rucbdus, 1888, 91, 



aqueous injections, containing half a 
grain to the ounce. It is a most useful 
eargle in throat affections, especially if 
oiphtheritic. Its greatest value was 
found in its disinfectant action on the 
evacuations of fever patients. It re- 
moves the foetid odor of the feet, when 
dusted on the shoes and stockings in 
combination with talcum or starch. 
In all ointments (1>10 grains to | i.) it 
not only preserves the unguent from 
decomi)oeition, but exercises an anti- 
septic action on the parts and the exu- 
dation therefrom. 

It has the advantage over carbolic 
acid in being cheaper, odorless (the 
purified form), and is of far greater 
efficacy as an antiseptic, and a smaller 
amoimt is sufficient. — Dr. J. V. Shoe- 
maker, in Journal Amer. Med. Assoc. 
(No. 17, p. 601). 

New Process for Preserving Meat. 

Mr. Riohard Jones, who has for 
many years devoted his attention to 
the preservation of meat, has now 
adopted a new process. The principle 
consists in the mjection of a fluid pre- 
paration of boracic acid into the blood 
of the animal immediately after it has 
been stunned, and before its heart has 
ceased to beilt ; the whole operation, in- 
cluding the removal of the blood and 
chemical fluid from the body of the 
animal, only taking a few minutes. 
The quantity of boracic acid used is 
very small, and that little is almost 
immediately drawn out again with the 
blood. The preservation of the flesh 
is said to be thoroughly effected; the 
auantity of the chemical left in the 
nesh must therefore be very small, 
and can scarcely be injurious to the 
human system; ^r, as Professor Barff 
has proved by experiment, living ani- 
mals, either of the human or other 
species, do not seem to be injured in 
any way by the consumption of it. A 
demonstration of the effects of the 
process was given in April at the 
Adelphi Hotel, London, when the 

Cts cut from a sheep that had been 
ging for more than seven weeks at 
the house of the Society of Arts were 
cooked in various ways, and those 
present agreed that the meat was 
equal to ordinary buteher's meat. — 
Seient Amer. 

The liqueflEUstion of Hydrogen.^ 

M. Olszewski recently stated, in the 
Comptea RenduSy that he has liquefied 
hydrogen by the aid of liquid nitxogen ; 
his previous use of liquid oxygen being 
unsatisfactory. The nitrogen was 
compressed to sixtv atmospheres, and 
cooled in a glass tube to —142° C. for a 
considerable time^ by the aid of ethy- 
lene evaporating ma vacuum; and m 
this way was liquefied. The pressure 
being diminished to thirty-five atmo- 
spheres, the nitrogen began to boil with 
such rapidity that it seemed white and 
opaque in the upper portions of the 
tube containing it. If the pressure 
was maintained at this point the nitro- 
gen ceased to boil; wholly clarified it- 
self; and showed a very pronounced 
meniscus. The liquid nitrogen, amount- 
ing to from three to four cubic centi- 
meters in volume, preserved this con- 
dition for a considerable time^ slowly 
evaporating, and producing an increase 
of pressure in the apparatus. At 
length its meniscus became less and 
less distinct; and it finished by com- 
pletely vanishing when the pressure 
^uge stood at 2Q.2 atmo^heres ; which 
IS, therefore, the critical pressure of 
nitrogen, when the liquid mtrogen was 
reduced to the pressure of one atmo- 
sphere, it at first rapidly evaporated; 
but afterward, when scarcely naif of it 
was left, the evaporation slackened, but 
the liquid itselt remained completely 
transparent, without freezing. The 
nitrogen did not freeze, even when eva- 
porated under a vacuum ; but it was 
very different when hydrogen con- 




tained in a glass tube of about 4.5 
limeters internal diameter wa» pluii^<ed 
in the li<{uid. While the nitroffeii ev^a 
porated in the vacuum, and tne pres- 
sure of the hydrogen fell from on e 
hundred and sixty to forty atxno- 
spheres, the hydrogen was obeerveci to 
condense into a colorless transparieiit 
liquid, running down the sides of tJie 
tube. A moment later the exterior 
sur^tce of the tube was covered -writli 
an opaque white coating of the portion 
surrounded by the gaseous ziitrc>goi^ 
and with a semi-transparent ice on tlie 
portion dipping in the liquid nitrogen. 
This ice and the white coatings Tvere 
evidently due to the nitrogen ^^hicli 
thus soudified upon the sides of tlie 
tube, prodigiously cooled by the ebulli- 
tion of the contained hydrogen. TTie 
insufficient quantity of uquidf nitrog^en 
has not hitherto permitted M. Olsze^w- 
ski to observe the meniscus and critic^ 
piessure of liquid hydrogen, but he i» 
convinced that nitrogen, in consider^ 
able quantity, boiling in a vacuum, 
will furnish the only means of li<iuef 3r- 
ing hydrogen to its static condition. 

Vesicating Liquids. 

At the meeting of the Soci^te de 
M^decine Pratique on February 2l£t, 
M. Delthil presented a vesicating liquid 
composed of a solution of cantnandes 
in acetic acid, which offers several ad- 
vantages over the ordinary plaster 
masses. It is applied in coats by 
means of a brush. The first coat pro- 
duces a rubafacient effect, the second 
a slight vesication, the third ordinary 
vesication, and the fourth very great 
vesication. The advantages of this 
liquid are numerous: 1st, its action is 
limited and fixed: 2d, its liquid state 
enables one to apply it to all parts of the 
body where its employment may be ne- 
cessary; 3d, it is more acceptable to 
patients, and its action is perhaps less 
painful tiian that of ordinarv vesi- 
cants; 4th, it acts more quickly than 
plasters ]^th, the various effects may 
be obtained oy adding to the number 
of coats ; 6th, its advantages are espe- 
cially seen when used on children. 
The action of the liquid may be limited 
to the desired space by cutting an 
opening in a piece of cere cloth, as in 
the appUcation of Vienna paste. Be- 
fore applying it, the surface of theskin 
should DC washed in warm water, and 
then rubbed dry and red ; after apply- 
ing the desired number of coati^ the 
spot is covered with wadding. 

The Adulteration of Fish Oils. 

At a conference recently held at 
Vienna, Herr Bossier gave some inter- 
esting particularB as to the most recent 
adulterations of fish oils and the 
methods of discovering them. It 
would seem that brown cod-liver oil 
and white Bergen oil are adulterated 
with Newfoundland oil. Real cod- 
liver oil produces with aqua regia 
(2 parts of hydrochloric acid and 
1 part of nitric acid) a liniment of a 
dark greenish-yellow tinge, which, 
after half an hour, becomes brown ana 
retains that color. Sea-calf oil, and 
even a mixture of that oil in equal 
quantity with cod-liver oil, gives a 
very lijght-yellow liniment. This re- 
£iction is said to be very characteristic 
and sufficiently exact for practical 
purposes. 

Kew Kind of Candles. 

M. Triballat has iavented a candle 
composed of products known as white 
fatty acids extracted from palm-oil. or 
other oils. The wicks of these candles 
do not vary in form from those of or- 
dinary candles, but they are only one* 
third of the usual size. The light is 
said to be white and intense. The can- 
dles bum a long time, and it is claimed 
for them that they are both cleanly 
and economical in use. 
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A Kew Beagent for Sodium. 

A NEW reagent showing the presence 
of sodium and sodium salts is described 
l>y Dr. Hager (Pharm, Centralh., 
June 19th, p. 291) which, though sub- 
ject to several limitations as to its ap- 
plicability, would seem to give more 
scitiBfactoiy qualitative indications 
tlian the flame test in such cases as the 
examination of potassium carbonate 
or hydrate. It consists of a solution 
of potaasio-stanruma chloride, made by 
dissolving five parts of crystals of 
cbloride of tin in ten parts of distilled 
vrater and adding sumcient potash so- 
lution, sp. gr. 1.145, to render it nearly, 
but not quite clear; after standing an 
liour, five parts more of potash solu- 
tion and nfteen of water are added, 
the solution is again allowed to stand 
for. some hours and then filtered. The 
solution to be examined, if acid, 
should be made faintly alkaline with 
pure potash solution, or if decidedly 
alkaline, neutralized with hydrochlo- 
ric acid, and any salts of the eartii 
metals should be separated by pure 
potassium carbonate. Boric acid also 
interferes with the reaction, and^ so- 
lution containing sodium borate re- 
quires to be mixed with potassium 
chloride or sulphate before adding the 
tin reagent. In the presence of any of 
the salts of sodium tne reagent gives, 
after two or three minutes, a white 
precipitate or turbidity, even with 
only minute traces, a fact that should 
be remembered in preparing it, as 
caustic potash is seldom quite free from 
soda. Lithium and ammonium scdts 
seem to behave toward this reagent 
similarly to sodium salts, except that 
the reaction with lithium is not influ- 
enced by the presence of a borate. As 
alcohol in the proportion of eight per 
cent also gives a white turbidity with 
potassio-stannous chloride, its presence 
would require to be excluded.-— Ab- 
stract in Pharm. Joum, 



Volumetrio Determinatioi^ of Free 
Nitrio Add. 

Prof. A. Lonqi recommends to use 
a volumetric solution prepared by dis- 
solving 40 Qm. of sulphate of tin and 
potassium in 800 Gm. of diluted sul- 
phuric acid (1 part of acid and 1 part 
of water), with addition of a httle con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid. This so- 
lution is standardized by means of 
ferric chloride and permanganate, and 
mixed with more diluted sulphuric 
acid, so that the final solution may 
contain 11.8 Qm. of tin per litre. This 
constitutes a decinormal solution. 

The liquid containing the free nitric 
acid is colored blue by a drop of solu- 
tion of diphenylamine in sulphuric 
acid, and tnen titrated with the above 
test solution, from a burette divided 
into iV C.c, until the solution is color- 
less.— Gkiz. Chim, ItcU., 13, 482. 

Balao or Malapayo Oil. 

A RESINOUS oil, balAo or malapAio, is 
found in the Philippine Islands Samar 
and Alb&y, probablv also in other 

Erovinces. It is obtained from a 
lipterocarpus * (apiton), one of the 
loftiest trees of the forest, by cutting 
in the trunk a wide hole, half a foot 
deep, hollowed out into the form of a 
basm, and from time to time lighting 
a fire in it so as to free the channels 
through which if flows of obstruc- 
tions. The oil thus drained is col- 
lected daily and comes into commerce 
without any further preparation. Its 
chief Implication is in the preserva- 
tion of iron in ship-building. Nails 
dipped in the oil of the balAo, be- 

*If the fiource of the oil in really a diptero- 
carpoui trw, it may perhaps be Dipterocarpu9 
trinervi* Bl., which ig found in the PhiUpplnes. 
The rmioous oil would then be a gpecles of Gurjun 
balwim, althoufrh in its uses It coincides with the 
wood oil of China which Is derived from a eu- 

Shorblaceous tree, namely, Elceococoa Vemicia 
preng.— Oom|>are Pharmacographia (^, p. 91. 



fore being driven in, will, as I have 
been assured by credible individuals, 
defy the action of rust for ten years; 
but it is principally used as a varnish 
for ships which are painted with it 
both within and without, and it also 
protects wood against termites and 
other insects. The balio is sold in 
Alb&y at four reals for the tinaja of 
ten gantas (the litre at eight pence). 
A cement formed by the mixture of 
burnt lime, gum elemi, and cocoa-nut 
oil, in such proportions as to form a 
thick paste, before application, is 
used for the protection of the bottoms 
of ships, and the coating is said to last 
a year. — F. Jaoor, Travels in the 
Philippines^ p. 289. 

"Lederine," which would cor 
respond to EInglish ^' leatherine,'' is a 
new coloring matter invented and pre- 
pared by Saitzer and Voight in Oker 
(in the Harz, Germany) and which 
promises to become of considerable 
importance. It is said to be free from 
arsenic and metals and to be very 
intense and lasting. A yeUow and an 
oran^ variety are manufactured. 

This coloring matter is soluble in 
fats and oUs^ and may be used for 
coloring poxnades, oil, wax, resin, 
varnish, petroleum ointments, etc. 
The color is first mixed with a httle of 
the fatty matter and then incorporated 
with the rest. 

Percentage of Caflbine in Boasted 

Cofibe. 

AoooRDiNG to a recent report in the 
Allg. Kaffee-Zeitung (Rotterdam), the 
percentage of caffeine in different 
varieties of roasted coffee is, on an 
average, as follows: 

Brazil (Amarello) 3.64 

Martinique 3.68 

Alexandria 2.52 

Java 2.52 

Mocha. 2.12 

Cayenne 2.00 



Bandd Oastor Oil. 

RAKom castor oil can easily be puri- 
fied in the following manner: — 100 lb. 
of the rancid oil is heated 86 deg. 
Fahr. in a boiler; then a mixture of i 
lb. of alcohol (96 per cent) and i lb. 
sulphuric acid is added and crutched 
in. The mixture is then allowed to 
settle and the oil is drawn off from the 
impurities which have settled at the 
bottom. The oil is a^ain washed with 
water by boiling it unmterruptedly for 
at leafit naif an nour. The mixtiu-e is 
then allowed to rest until the oil has 
collected on the surface, when it is 
carefully removed. Rancid oil after 
being treated in this way is again fit 
for use in the manufacture of trans- 
parent soap. 

Simple Process for Purifying Oils. 

Aocx)RDiNa to the Corps Qras IndiUh 
triels, oils which hold in solution fatty 
acids or other substances may be easily 
purified bv the process of ViaUis 
Fr^res, in beinff filtered through saw- 
dust impregnated with a solution of 
soda. Ii a certain quantity of oU has 
to be purified, barrels sawn in two can 
be used, the bottoms of which are 
pierced with holes. In the bottom is 

E laced a layer of flannel on which a 
tyer of sawdust is placed, six or eight 
inches in thickness. If a colorless oil 
is desired, a thin layer of animal black 
is placed upon the sawdust. By plac- 
ing two or three of these vats above 
each other a perfectly pure oil is ob- 
tained. 

Evil Effbct of Beer-drinking.— At 
a recent meeting of the Medical So- 
ciety of Munich, Bollinger called at- 
tention to the fact that the immoderate 
drinking of be^r causes hyi)ertrophy of 
the heart. 



Artifioial Tallow. 

An invention of Miguel de la Vega is 
spoken of in the Organ fur Oelhandel, 
which has for its object the production 
of artificial tallow and fat from vege- 
table substances. This artificial tallow 
is meant for use in the preparation of 
lubricating substances, in the soap and 
candle manufacture, etc. The princi- 
pal ingredient used is castor oil, which 
lorms 60 per cent of the composition; 
the remaining portion consisting of ten 
per cent of tallow, ten per cent of rape- 
seed oil, mustard-seed oil, or cotton- 
seed oil, etc., and 20 per cent of fine 
fiour. These various components are 
well mixed, and are then boiled for 
half an hour by means of steam. 

Orthozysulphite of Phenol is sug- 
gested by Laborde, in Progr^ MSdi- 
cal, as a substitute for carbotic acid 
(phenol) ; another name for it is sulpho- 
carbol. It is alleged to be free from 
the poisonous propertiea of carbolic 
acid, to be less odorous, and yet 
equally valuable for preventing putre- 
faction and fermentation. 

Valerianate of cerium is suggested 
as a remedy in the vomiting of preg- 
nancy, in place of the oxalate. 

Butter may be kept fresh for months 
in a two-x>er-cent solution of sulphuric 
acid, a stoneware or wooden vessel 
being used as a container. 
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QUEEIES & AFSWEBS. 

Queries for which answers are desired, 
must oe received by the 5th of the 
month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the nameand address 
of the writer, VrUessspedal instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
rry, the initials of the correspon- 
t unU be quoted, at the head of 
each answer. 

When asking for information respect- 
ing an unusual or proprietary com" 
pound, always accompany the query 
with all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when tt 
can conveniently be done^ send a 
specimen of the label. 

No. 1,313.— Pharmaoeutioal Begis- 
tration (F. L. C, Vernon Centre, 
N. Y.). 

By referring to the text of the new 
State pharmacy law which appeared 
in our last issue, ^ou will find the in- 
formation you desire. 

No. 1,314.— Bromine Vapoiiaer (M. 
G., Vt.). 

Parke, Davis & Oo., of Detroit, 
Mich., are the agents in this country 
for the sale of the bromine vaporizer 
patented by Dr. Franke, of Charlotten- 
Durgj (j^rmany. They also have the 
sohdified bromme and will be pleased 
to answer any inquiries you may ad- 
dress to them on tne subject. 

No. 1,315.— To Make Labels Ad- 
here to Tin (C, M.D.). 

This correspondent savs he has tried 
many proposed methods for accom- 
plishing tnis, but has failed. 

Let him try one of the following: 

1. Wipe the place where the label 
is to be with a few drops of solution 
of soda or potassa, ana then with a 
wet cloth. Then attach the label with 
mucilage containing a small percen- 
tage of glvcerin, or with starch-paste. 

2. Brush a little oleate of mercury 
(liquid) over the place, then apply a 
drop or two of solution of potassa, €uid 
wipe clean with a damp or wet rag. 
Attach the label as before. 

3. Brush a thin streak of antimony 
trichloride (butter of antimony) over 
the spot, wipe it off and attach the 
label. 

4. Roughen the place slightly with 
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fine emery x>aper, wipe it clean, and 
attach the label. We generaUv trust 
to this latter method more than to 
others. 

The trouble experienced when pre- 
cautions like the abore are omittea is 
probably owing to the fact that the 
siurf ace of tin-plate is greasy. 

No. 1,316.— "Safe Remedies »» (P.). 

In our June number, p. 118, we gave 
what purports to be a close imitation 
of the nostrum jou inquire about. 

The composition of the other com- 
pounds you mention is not known. 

No. 1,317.— Mead (L. S.). 

We published an extensive series of 
formulBB for summer drinks in New 
Bsai., 1882, p. 182. From time to 
time we shall republish some of these, 
with such improvements as may have 
come to our knowledge. The formula 
desired by you are as follows: 

Mead (Metheglin).— Water, 10 gal- 
lons; lemons, 2, cut in sHces; honev, 2 
gals. : ginger (drv), a handful. Mix 
together and boil for half an hour, 
carefully skimming all the time. While 
boiling, add 2 oe. of hope. Remove 
from the fire, and, whUe the liquid is 
luke-warm, add strong yeast, and put 
into a cask to work for about 3 weeks, 
when it will be fit for use. 

Another Formula. — Water, 1 gallon : 
strained honey, 3 lbs. Boil about halt 
an hour, adding i oz. hops; skim care- 
fully and drain the skimmings through 
a hair-sieve, returning what runs 
through. Remove from the fire, and 
when the liquid is lukewann, stir into 
it i pint of veast, which is sufficient for 
9 gallons of mead (to which Quantity it 
maybe made up by the audition of 
water). Put into a cask and let it 
work until fermentation subsides. Put 
a strong paper over the bung-hole. 
This mead may be flavored with spices 
while boiling, and makes a delicious 
summer drink. 

NOi 1,318.— Parts by Weight in 
making Tinctures (T. S. £.). 

The new pharmacopoeia has aban- 
doned the use of all measures, except 
in the case of fluid extracts. Hence, 
in directing, for instance, under Tinc- 
ture of Arnica, that 

20 parts of Arnica Flowers should be 
made into 

100 parts of Tincture, it is under- 
stood that both of these quantities 
are to be weighed.. It is omy neces- 
sary to substitute for ''parts" any op- 
tioned definite weight, as for example 
** drachms, "or "ounces, "or *' pounds," 
or ''grammes," or "kilogrammes." 
Let us say avoirdupois oimcee. Then 
the directions will oe, briefly, the fol- 
lowing: 

Weigh 20 av. oz. of Arnica Flowers, 
moisten them with 40 av. oz. of diluted 
alcohol [this beiu^ made by mixing 
equal parte, hj weight, of alcohol and 
watert pack m a percolator, and pour 
enough diluted alcohol on top until 100 
av. oz. of tincture are obtained. 

For this purpose, a bottle of sufficient 
capacity to hold the 100 av. oz.— sav 
a 1 KaQon bottle — is c€u:efully tared., 
and tnen placed under the percolator. 
After a sufficient amount of liquid has 
accumulated to come apparently near 
the required quantity, the bottle is oc- 
casionally weighed, until the contents 
are just 100 av. oz. 

Since almost all alcoholic tinctures 
have a lower specific gravity than 
water, it is safe to allow as mucn liquid 
to accumulate, without weighing, as 
would equal the weight of 100 av. oz. of 
water. That is, 100 av. oz. ofwaterm&j 
be weighed in the gallon bottle, the 
level of the liquid marked outside, then 
the water emptied, and the tincture col- 
lected in the same bottle. It will not 
be necessary to control the weight of 
the percolate before the volume of the 
latter has reached the mark for water, 
except in the case of tiuQtur^ which 
are heavier than water. 



Where many percolations, by weight, 
have to be pertormed, and it is desir- 
able to save frequent weighings, me- 
chimical appliances may be usedwhich 
stop the flow of the percolate as soon 
as uie desired weight of liquid is in the 
bottle. These appliances aJso permit a 
percolation to be continued over night, 
and without being watched, since the 
flow is stopped automatically, as soon 
as the desired weight of liquid is ob- 
tained. We shall have occasion to 
describe some of these appliances 
Portly. 

No. 1,319.— Three Colors in one 
Show BotUe (C. A. S.). 

For bottom layer, glycerin may be 
used, or colorless glucose syrup, or 
any other colorless liquid of high 
specific gravity. These may be colored 
by chromic acid, picric acid, indigo- 
blue, caramel, or some aniline color. 
The middle layer may be water, for the 
coloring of which any water-soluble 
color may be chosen. The kind of 
color depends upon the individual taste 
of the interested person. For top-layer, 
oil of turpentine or naphtha may be 
selected. But it should be remembered 
that both of these liquids, and their 
vapor, are highly inflammable ; hence 
the close proximity of a gas lig[ht, as is 
customary with show-bottles, involves 
a certain amount of risk. 

A better plan is, as our correspondent 
indicates in his note, to use turpentine 
as middle layer and alcohol as top 
layer. 

Sometimes we flnd that cudbear and 
alkanet are recommended for coloring 
the turpentine. The coloring matter^ 
the former, however, is nearly insol- 
uble in the liquid, and the latter only 
slightly soluble. It is much better to 
use a resinous substance such as 
dragon^s blood, or bne of the vegetable 
oleoresins, which are quite resisting to 
day-light, as, for instance, oleoresin of 
capsicum, which imparts a reddish to 
reddish-fellow tint; oleoresin of male 
fern, wmch imparts a greenish tint. A 
nice tint of more permanence may also 
be produced by proceeding as follows: 
Dissolve sandarac in solution of po- 
tassa, diluting with water and precipi- 
tate with a solution of acetate of copper. 
Wash and dry this precipitate, and 
dissolve it in the oil of turpentine. 

To color the alcoholic layer is an 
easy matter and will require no sug- 
gestion on our part. 

No. 1,320.— Fluid Extraots hj Be- 
peroolation (H. C. W.). 

In previous issues of this journal (f . 
i., New. Rem., 1879, p.. 1), you will 
flnd the process of prepeuring fluid ex- 
tracts by repercolation minutely de- 
scribed. Tou will likewise find a de- 
scription in the latest issue (fifteenth 
ed.) of the U. ^. Dispensatory, page 
582. 

No. 1,321.— Bestoring Bandd But- 
ter (Ch. G.). 

Rancid butter may be restored^ or at 
least greatly improved, by cautiously 
melting it over a water-bath, or with 
steam (at as low a heat as possible), 
and mixing it with some J^tish-bumt 
and coarsely powdered animal char- 
coal, which must have been very care- 
fully freed from all fine dust by sifting, 
and afterwards straining it through 
fiannel. 

Another less troublesome method, 
said to be even better, is to wash (knead) 
the butter first with some good fresh 
milk and then with cold water. 

No. 1,322.— Text-book on Organic 
CSiemistry (J. L. T. D.). 

This correspondent asks us to name 
a work on organic chemistry more 
elaborate than the usual text-books, 
and specially adapted to the wants of 
the pharmacist. 

In reply, we would say that there is 
probabnr no single worlc in existence 
which nilly covers the wants of our 



correspondent, at least in English. By 
consulting, successively, themteet edi- 
tions of Fownes, Attfiela, Mott, Pinner 
(by Austen), Wurtz (by Green), Woli- 
ler, Remsen, and Roscoe and Schor- 
lemmer (the work of the last-named 
authors is not yet complete), you will 
probably find all the information de- 
sired. If analjrtical information is 
desired, you may consult Prracott'g 
Organic Analysis, Allen's Oommerdal 
Analysis, Hoffmann's Handbook, etc. 

The work which of all others comes 
nearest to our ideal of a comprehen- 
sive treatise on pharmaceutical chem- 
istry, particularly for self -study, is 
that by Dr. Ernst Schmidt, of Halle : 
Au^iihrliches Lehrbuch der Pharma- 
ceutischen Chemie, 2 vols. Braun- 
schweig, 1880-1882. A briefer work, 
but likewise of first-rate importanoe^ 
is that of Prof. Fliickiger: Pharma- 
ceutische Chemie, a new edition of 
which is in preparation. 

Of text-books on physiological chem- 
istry, the latest and best are those of 
Hoppe-Seiler (of Strassburg), the late 
Qorup-Besanez (of Elrkmgen), and Hoff- 
mann (of Vienna). For methods of 
physiological analysis, we can highly 
recommend the recent work of Dr. 
Erukenber^: Orundriss der medici- 
nisch-chemtschen Analyse. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no modem treatise on 
physiological chemistry in existence 
m English which could pretend to be 
as comprehensive and authoritative as 
the works above named, though we 
have information that a work of the 
kind is in course of preparation. 

No. 1,323.— Rubber Cement (O.). 

Rubber may be cemented to iron by 
the following method. 

Mix one part of powdered shellac 
with ten p^rts of strongest water of 
ammonia, and shake the mixture oc- 
casionally during three or four weeks, 
keeping it well stoppered, until it 
becomes liquid, when it will be ready 
for use. Apply a coat of the solution 
to the surmbe of the rubber which is to 
be cemented. This will cause the rub- 
ber to soften, but it will become hard 
again when the ammonia evaporates, 
while the rubber is soft, apply it to 
the substance — ^glass or metal— and 
exert a steady pressure. It will then 
become firmly attached to it. 

Another good cement for this pur- 
pose is marine glue, which we have 
repeatedly described. 

No. 1,324.— To Cover the Odor of 
Tar (C, M,D.). 

This corres]>ondent has tried van- 
ous essential oils to cover the odor of 
tar, but without success. 

The odor cannot be entirely covered, 
but it can be greatly modified and de- 
prived of much of its disagreeable 
character by oil of mirbane (artificial 
oil of bitter almonds). 

No. 1,325.— Abrus Freoatorius (M. 
D.). 

The only detailed paper treating of 
the pharmacognosy of tne seeds of this 

Elant which has come to our notice is 
y Wladimir Tichomirow and is con 
tained in the Bulletin de la Sociiti Imp. 
des NaturcUistes de Moscou, 1883, No. 3, 
p. 133, "Patemoster-Bohnen,"etc. 

No. 1,326. — Constituents of Genuine 
Sherry (W. & Co.). 

There is no wine which has at all 
times a uniform and constant composi- 
tion. While this is true of natural, 
unmanipulated wines, it is of courpe 
much more so of fortified (brandied) 
wines, such as sherry. Nevertheless, 
there is a certain mean between the 
upper and lower limits, which probably 
varies but little from the fiigures below 
g^iven. These represent the composi- 
tion of a sample of ** genuine G^erry '' 
analyzed by &. Last (in Arch. f. Hyg.^ 
1,500). 

Spec. Gr. at 15° C 0.9876 

Alcohol, per cent by 
weight 17.21 
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Extract, oalciilated 3.64 

'* as weighed... 3.75 

Ash 0.232 

Alkalinity of latter in 

cubic centimeters of 

normal acid 1.6 

Phosphoric Acid 0.0319 

Sulphuric ** 0.0219 

Potassium Sulphate 0.0476 

Acidity in cubic cent, of 

normal alkali 0.86 

Acidity, easily volatile, 

do 0.15 

Acidity, as tartaric acid 0.6376 

Glycerin 0.914 

PoWization (WUd) .... 1.66 

do., after inversion. . 1.66 
Chlorine scarcely traces 

No. 1,327.— Assay of Idebig's Ex- 
tract of Beef (Corm.). 

The Hygienic Institute of Munich 
some time ago published a method for 
the assay of extract of beef, which it 
recommends for general adoption by 
analysts, in order to bring about some 
uniformity and to permit comparisons 
between different analvses. The meth- 
od is quite simple, ana deals with the 
determination of the ash, the water, 
and the proportion of extract solu- 
ble in eignty-per-cent alcohol; it also 
takes into account the physical con- 
dition and flavor of the extract. 

The determination of the water in- 
sures the proper degree of concentra- 
tion; the quantity of ash must corre- 
spond to tne natural amount of ash in 
meat-juice; and the alcoholic extract, 
after making allowance for the ash 
and water, permits the estimation of 
gelatin and other substances insoluble 
in alcohol. 

1. Determination of ash. About 1 
Gm. of the extract is slowly inciner- 
ated in a platinum or thin porcelain 
crucible until a white ash remains. 

The presence of added chloride of 
sodium can be immediately ascertained 
by the proportion of the ash to the fig- 
ures obtained in the subsequent opera- 
tions. 

2. Determination of water. About 2 
Gm. of the extract are dried during 
thirty-six hours at 100^ C. (212^ F.). 

3. Determination of aJcohol-aoluble 
matters, — About 2 Gm. of the extract 
are weighed in a beaker-glass and dis- 
solved m 9 C.c. of water. This con- 
centrated aqueous solution is mixed 
with 50 C.c. of alcohol of 93j^ (Tralles) 
[or 49 C.c. of U. S. Ph. alcohol], which 
produces a copious precipitate which 
adheres firmly to the sides of the beak- 
er. The clear alcoholic solution is then 
poured off into a tared capsule and 
evaporated at about 70° C. (158° F.). 
The precipitate is washed with 50 C.c. 
of alcohol of 80^ the washings evapo- 
rated in the same capsule as the first 
alcohol extract, and tne residue finally 
dried during six hours, at 100° C. (212° 
F.). 

The ash may vary between 22 and 
26^; the water between 16 and 21^; 
the alcoholic extract between 56 and 
65^. The outside and mean figures 
obtained in 170 assays were the follow- 
ing: 

Asb. Wat«r. Ale. Extr. 

Maximum, 25.2 21.8 64.9 
Minimum, 22.3 16.4 57.3 
Mean, 23.02 18.79 61.85 

No. 1,328.— Chloride of Potassium 

(0. J.). 

The use of chlorate of potassium as 
a gargle in certain affections of the 
mouth or throat depends to a great 
extent upon a misapprehension, al- 
though it is now acknowledged that 
the chlorate acts, in many cases, equally 
well. Many years ago, some German 
practitioners recommended kalium 
Maratum for this purpose, and this 
was mistranslated in English, by 
chlorate of potassium, while it should 
have been chloride of potassium. The 
chemical formula of the former is KCl- 
0«; that of the latter ECl. The 
f Qrmer contains oxygen, and has dif- 



ferent physiological effects from the 
latter. Whether it ever can act as a 
suppUer of oxvgen, when taken inter- 
nalTy, is highrjr problematical, thoiigh 
often supposea to act a^ such. Chloride 
of potassium is free from oxygen, and 
non-poisonous in ordinary doses, while 
the chlorate has not infrequently 
caused toxic effects. Chlorate of po- 
tassium requires about sixteen parts of 
water for solution, at 15*' C. (59° F.) 
the chloride only a httle over three 
parts. 

No. 1,329. — Corrosive Sublimate 
Gtouze (U. S.). 

In the practice of a good many sur- 
geons, and in some hospitals of this 
country, this antiseptic gauze is made 
by immersing b/eoc^d absorbent mus- 
lin in a solution of 

Bichloride of mercury. 20 parts. 

Glycerin 500 " 

Water 4,480 ** 

for about half a day, then wringing 
out and allowing to ary as far as the 
glycerin will permit. 

Metallic instruments cannot be dip- 
ped into this solutiozL as they will be 
coated with a layer oi mercury, or, in 
other words, will become amal^mized. 

No. 1,330.— -The New French Phar- 
maooTKBia (Dr. B. W. B.). 

Hitnerto we have only given a few 
extracts from this work, oecause its 
use in this country is very limited and 
its preparations are but seldom de- 
manded. However, such articles and 
preparations as appear to be of general 
mterest, will be laid before our readers 
as occasion may require. 

No. 1,331.— Elixir Dentifrice (Co- 
dex). 

Pauls. 

Oil Cinnamon 1 

Oil Staranise 2 

*' Cloves 2 

** Peppermint 8 

Tinct. Benzoin 8 

'* Guaiac 8 

** Pyrethri 8 

" Cochineal 20 

** Alcohol, 8(^. 1,000 

No. 1,332.— Bau de Cologne (Co- 
dex). 

The old formula was : 

Parts. 

OilBergamot 100 

*' Lemon 100 

** Cedrat 100 

** Lavender 50 

** NeroU 50 

** Rosemary 50 

** Cinnamon 25 

Alcohol. 90j^ 12,000 

Spirit of Melisse (Eau de 
Cannes) 1,600 

Spirit of Rosemary 1,000 

Spirit of Melisse (Eau des Cannes) is 
thus prepared : 

FartB. 

Melissa, fresh in flower. . . 900 

Lemon peel 150 

Nutmeg 80 

Ceylon Cinnamon 80 

Coriander 40 

Angelica Root 40 

Alcohol 5,000 

Macerate four days, then distil off 
4,250 parts. 

The formula in the new Codex is : 

Parts. 

Oil Bergamot 10 

** Portugal 10 

** Lemon 2 

'' Neroli 2 

** Rosemary 2 

Alcohol 1,000 

Dissolve and filter. 

No. 1,333.— Bno»s Piuit Salt (Joliet). 
This is said to be composed of 
Rochelle salt 3, tartaric acid 24. bicar- 
bonate of sodium 30, powdered sugar 
30 parts, and is flavored with lemon. 

No. 1,334.— Bleaching Starch (N. Y. 
V. C). - 

We were not aware that any bleach- 
ing-procees was ever applied to starch, 



or that it is necessary, inasmuch as it 
only needs to be properlv separated 
from gluten and other substances, to 
appear perfectly white. Just where 
the trouble is with the sample you sent 
us we are unable to say ^ but that it can 
be made whiter there is no doubt in 
our mind. Artiflcial bleaching mat- 
ters, such as chlorine, permanganate, 
sulphurous acid, etc., would be useful 

S theoretically at least) , if the color were 
lue to an adherent colorinR-matter, 
but it seems to be due to an admixture 
of a characteristically tinted impurity. 
Probably, by consulting the best 
modem works on starch manufacture, 
vou will hit upon the cause of the 
trouble. Such works are: Muspratt's 
Chemistry, vol. ii., article ** Starch" 
(or the same work in its recent en- 
larged German edition, by Stoh- 
mann); also: Rehwald (Feux), Die 
Starke-Fabrikation und Fabrikation 
desTraubenzuckers. 8vo. Wien (Hart- 
leben). 

No. 1,335.— Neutralizing Cordial 
(C. E. T.). 

Neutralizing^ Cordial is the Syrupus 
Ehei of the U . S. Pharmacy of 1880. 
That of 1870 was merely a mixture of 
the fluid extract of rhubarb and syrup. 
The new syrup, however, contains 
carbonate of potassium and cinnamon, 
the proportions being: rhubarb, sliced, 
90jparw; cinnamon, oruised, IS parts; 
carbonate of potassium, ^ parts; sugar, 
600 parts; water enough to make 1,000 
parts. 

No. 1,336.— Universal Putz-Pomade 
(Subscr.). 

Notices on the composition of this 
have appeared in this journal. New 
Remedies, 1883, pp. 213, 249, and 283. 

One corresponaent says it consists 
of Armenian bole and enough oleic acid 
to form a paste, and enough artiflcial 
oil of bitter almond to impart odor. 

Another gives the composition as: 
rotten stone (levigated), 1 part; sub- 
carbonate of iron, 8 parts; lard or 
olive oil, enough to render the product 
of the consistence of lard, witn some 
oil of bitter almond. 

Ghiwalovsky says that Mendl's pre- 
paration consists of fatty acids, 54 per 
cent; oxide of iron, 10 percent; pow- 
dered pumice stone, 32 per cent; and 
water and oil of mirbane, 3.66 percent. 

Different manufacturers, though 
using similar ingredients, natureuly 
turn out varying products. 

No. 1,337.— State Fharmaoeutieal 
Associations (S.). 

As a supplementary answer to ques- 
tion 1,301 in our last June number, we 
append the following list of the names 
ana dates of organizations of twenty- 
nine State Pharmaceutical Associatioiis 
founded previous to 1884 (taken from 
a circular issued by the Executive 
0>mmittee of the Kentucky Pharma- 
ceutical Association). 

California Ohio 1879 

New Jersey . . 1869 N. Carolina . . 1879 

Mississippi . . .1869 Iowa 1879 

N. Hampshire 1873 Illinois 1879 

Rhode Island. 1875 Kansas 1880 

Vermont 1875 Wisconsin . . .1880 

Tennessee.... 1875 Alabama 1881 

Maine 1876 Missouri 1881 

S. Carolina . .1876 Virginia 1881 

Georgia 1876 West Va 1882 

Connecticut .1876 Indiana 1882 

Kentucky 1877 Louisiana 1882 

Pennsylvania 1878 Massachusettsl882 
New York.... 1879 Michigan. ....1883 
Texas 1879 

No. 1,338.— Phosphate of Caloium 
and Volatile Oils (S. M. P.). 

As a rule, the same amoimt of pre- 
cipitated pnosphate of calcium may be 
u^ as of C€urbonate of magnesium, 
which was formerly more commonly 
used. It takes about twice as much 
phosphate, by weight, as there is of 
volatile oil. The function of tbe phos- 
phate (or carbonate) is not only to 
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facilitate the subdiviBion of the oil by 
trituration, but also to help to stop up 
the lareer pores of the filtering paper 
when mtenng, so that the liquid may 
run through clear. 

No. 1,339.— Lime-Juioe; its Clarifl- 
oatLon and Freservation (N. E. V. C). 

Lime-juice may beclarifiedbv heating 
it, either alone or mixed witn a small 
quantity of egg-^bumen, in a suitable 
vessel, without stirring, to near the 
boiling point of water, until the impu- 
rities have coagulated and either risen 
te the top or sunk to the bottom. It 
is then filtered into clean bottles which 
should be completely filled and closed 
(with pointed corks) so that each cork 
has to displace a portion of the liquid 
in order to be inserted. The bottles 
are sealed and kept at an even tempe- 
rature (in a cellar). In this way tne 
juice may be satisfactorily preserved. 

No. 1,340.— New YorkandBrooklyn 
Formulary (Kansas and New Orleans). 

Tou may obtain this work from the 
College or Pharmacy of the City of 
New York, 209 and 211 East 23d street. 
The price is 50 cents plain bound ; 65 
cents interleaved ; 25^ discount on ten 
copies or more. We advise an inter- 
leaved copy for entering notes. 

By the way, we may mention that 
steps are being taken to make the com- 
mittee which published the Formulary 
a permanent one. The German Apo- 
thecaries' Society has already perma- 
nently extended the term of the com- 
mittee appointed by it, and has selected 
as members Messrs. Rice, Meumann, 
Schleussner, Louis, and Bamsperger. 

At the next meeting of the Kings 
County Pharmaceutical Society, and 
of the College of Pharmacy, similar 
action wiU no doubt be had. 

No. 1,341.- Gtelatin-Coating of Fills 

(Exc). 

At a recent meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State Pharm. Assoc., Profes- 
sor Edgar L. Pateh read a paper on 
Pill Ck^ting, from which the following 
is taken, wnich refers to gelatin-coat- 
ing: 

** Gelatin alone is slowly soluble in 
water, first swelling, then dissolving; 
so its solubility should be increased by 
the addition of some other bod^. Aca- 
cia, sugar, glycerin, acetic acid, are 
among the substances reconunended. 
If thelast three are added in quantity 
sufficient to secure solubility, the 
coating dries very slowly. The acid is 
volatilized by the heat, and the com- 
position of the coating soon altered. 

'' After trying many such mixtures 
I have settled upon tne following as 
giring the best results in the greatest 
number of cases, the coating being 
quite as soluble, if not more soluble, 
tnan any soK^ed soluble coatings of 
the market: 

*' Best French gold-labelled gelatin, 
2i ozs., avoirdupois; distilled water, 7 
fluid ozs. Macerate imtil the gelatin 
softens, dissolve by water-bath, add 
powdered boric acid, 2 drachms; then 
slowly add mucilage of acacia, U. S. 
P., 1880, 2 fl. oz., and strain. 

** Much of the success of the process 
depends upon having the solution of 
droper density; the thinner it is the 
better, provided it furnishes a complete 
and firm coating when dry. 

''Of course the warmer the solution 
the more rapid the drying; but judg- 
ment must be exercised in reg^ulatiiu^ 
the temperature to the case in hancL 
just as we regulate the quantity and 
qu«dityof the excipient employed in 

Sill-making by the nature of the ingre- 
ients of the mass. 

** If the solution is too warm it mav 
soften and destroy the form of the pill; 
or in cooling, the gelatin may contract 
and split or crack. 

** Pills consisting largely of aloes and 
the various gum resins, or of solid ex- 
tracts, should be made very hard and 
dipped in thin, comparatively cool 
solution. 



'' If dipped in too warm solution the 
pills will soften, and when the gelatin 
cools the contraction will cause the 
softened mass to shoot out of the needle 
hole. Being dipped in cooler solu- 
tions, it of course requires more time 
for such pills to dry. 

"Pills containing carbonate of am- 
monium, citrate of iron and quinine, 
and other scaled salts, valerianates, 
acetates, alkaline iodides, ete., should 
also be dipped in cool solution. 

'* Pills designed for coating should 
always be made as hard as possible, 
and the use of glycerin as an excipient 
should beavoidea^ as it has a tendency 
to soften the coating. 

" Glucose forms a good general exci- 
pient for pills to be coated, being used 
alone witn quinine, and with the addi- 
tion of a bttle powdered extract of 
licorice in diu*k puis, if need be. 

*'If the solution nas been properly 
made and it subsequently thickens, a 
little distilled water should be added 
from time to time. 

'* To prevent adhesion to the needles 
the latter should be greased with a lit- 
tle petrolatum. 

* * A convenient way of accomplishing 
this is to have a pad saturated with the 
petrolatum, into which the needles 
may be thrust at one time. 

''The excess of gelatin taken up by 
the pills should be removed by toucnin^ 
to tne under heated surface of the lia 
and cover. 

"A common mistake consists in 
piercing the pills too deeply with the 
needles and then subsequently dipping 
the piQs too deeply into the solution. 

" The needles should be thrust into 
the pills just far enough to prevent 
their commg off, and the pills should be 
dipped into the solution just deep 
enough to barely cover them." 

FormulsB Asked for. 

1. What is the composition of Lon- 
gueville's Gestiano, 

2. MarahcUPs Cvbeb Cigarettes, 

3. Fluid Magnesia, similar to Dun- 
bar's. 
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Ueber das Schicksal des Caffeik 
UND Theobromin im Thierkoerper. 
Nebst Untersuchungen iiber den 
Nachweis des Morpnins im Ham. 
(Inaug. Dissert.). Von Richard 
Schneider. 8vo. Dorpat, 1884. 

[Caffeine is completely and rapidly 
absorbed from £uiy part of the intes- 
tinal canal ; if given in small doses, it 
is all decomposed and not traceable in 
the urine; in doses of over about 
0.5 Gm. (8 grains), a portion passes off 
in the urine. If diuretics are used, 
even small doses are carried off 
through the urine. No caffeine ap- 
pears m urine after partaking of usual 
quantities of tea or coffee. Theo- 
bromine behaves like caffeine, though 
it is less easily decomposed.] 

Druos and Medicines of North 
America. A quarterly, ete. (see our 
May number, page 96). By J. U. 
Lloyd Sc C. G. Lloyd, Cincinnati, 1884. 
Number 2. 

Of this excellent publication the 
second number has reached us, and 
even a curspry glance will convince 
the reader that tne authors have left 
no stone unturned to bring their work 
as near completeness and perfection 
as possible. The literary references in 
this number are given with much 
greater minuteness and fulness than 
m the first number, and this enhances 
the value of the work very materiallv. 
In fact we are very glad that tne 
authors have made this improvement 
already in the second number. 



The present number concludes the 
accoimt of Anemone {)atens and brings 
that of Hepatica which is full of in- 
terest, and jMirt of that of Ranunculus 
bulbosus. The text contains a notable 
amoimt of new contributions to the 
chemistry of the drug^ not heretofore 
known, and of much interest and im- 
portance. 

Die Franzosische Pharmakopox vom 
Jahre 1884. (Yon Dr. Bruno Hibsch). 
Beprint from PharmaceiUische Central- 
hatle, 1884. 

[This is a critical and very detailed 
review of the new Frencn Codex, 
written by one of the most competent 
authorities. We have already men- 
tioned that the French Codex is com- 
parativelv of little importance in this 
country, being used but sparingly, and 
that only in certain cirumscribed sec- 
tions of the country.] 

PoisoNiNa BY Cannabis Indica: Two 
Drams of Herring's English Elxtract 
Indian Hemp being Taken without 
Suicidal Intent. B^ A. B. Cook, 
A.M., M.D. (Beprint from Am. 
Practianer.) 

[The most efficient agent for over- 
coming the remarkable and alarming 
symptoms of poisoning noticed in this 
case was the battery, and the author 
expresses his opinion that this is prob- 
ably the most reliable agent in all 
cases of poisoning by narcotics.] 

Beroholz (Alexander). Ein Beitra^ 
zur Einc^rbsaure. 8vo. Inau^.- 
Dissert. Dorpat, 1884. 

A Dictionary of the Action of Hkat 
UPON Certain Metallic Salts. In- 
cluding an Index to the Principal 
Literature upon the Subject. 

Compiled and arranged by J. W. 
Baird, M.A., Ph.C. ; 0>ntributed 
by Prof. A. B. Presoott. 8vo. 
N. Y., 1884. (Reprint from Joum. 
of Am, Cfiem. Soc,) 

Eighteenth Annual Catalogue of 
the Massachusetts College Phar- 
macy. 8vo. Boston, 1884-^5. 

EiNiOE Praktische Eroebnissb mei- 
NER Untersuchungen ueber das 
Chlorophyll der Pflanzen. Von 
Dr. A. TscHiRSCH, of Berlin. 8vo. 
[Some Practical Results of my Inves- 
tigations on the Chlorophyll of 
Plants.] (Beprint from Arch, der 
Pharm., 1884.) 

Haussner (Oeorge). Ueber Minyak- 
Lagam. Zur ch^m. Kenntniss der 
Balsame aus der Fam. d. Dipterocar- 
peen. 8vo (Inaug. Diss.), Erlangen, 
1884. 

Noter (R. de). Arbres fruitiers et 
Plantes officinales exotiques k accli- 
mate en Alg^rie. 8vo, pp. 39. Algiers, 
1884. 

(On cultivation of foreign officinal 
plants in Algiers.) 

Balfe (C. H.). Clinical Chemistry 
(AQal3rsis of Blood, Urine, Morbid Pro- 
ducts, ete.). 8vo, London. 6 sh. 

Sigiraiund (Dr. Heinh). Die Aroma- 
ta in ihrer Bedeutung fiir Religion, 
Sitten^ Qebrauche, Handel imd Geo- 
graphic des Altertnums. 8vo, Heidel- 
berg, m. 2.50. 

Strasburger (Dr. Ed.). Das Bota- 
nische Practicum. Anleitung zum 
Selbststudium der mikroscopischen 
Botanik. 8vo, Jena, 1884. (1^ illus.) 
16 m. 

(Guide to Self -instruction in micro- 
scopical Botany.) 
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Henry Watts, the eminent English 
chemist, author of the voluminous 
Dictionary of Chemistry, editor of the 
English edition of Gmelm^s Chemistry, 
£md editor of the later editions of 
Fownes^ Chemistry died on June 30th, 
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associatio:n^ and 
college notes. 



Amerioan Pharmaoeutioal Aesooia- 
tion.— The following call has been is- 
sued to every member: 

Dear Sir:— We address you in the 
interest of the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, of which you are a 
member. The subject of papers and 
queries is an important feature of the 
organization, and by means of this 
department many facts valuable to 
the scientific world have been yearly 
brought forward. We hope the com- 
ing meeting will be of special interest 
in this direction, and we address you 
direct and earnestly, urge you to con- 
tribute, either a paper on some inter- 
esting subject, or the subject for a 
query re^rdin^ some substance that 
deserves investigation. 

In connection with this matter, we 
feel that we need not hesitate to say 
that in no other manner can a paper be 
so forcibly presented to ph^irmacists 
and the scientific world. The reports 
of our meetings are standard autnori- 
ties. The papers read and discussed 
by us are published in the pharma- 
ceutical journals of our coimtry. In 
contributing to our society, you will 
not only aid the interest of our meet- 
ings, but the general advancement of 
pharmacy. 

Please address your communicar 
tlbns to J. U. Uoyd, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
at as early a date as possible. 

In order that the meetings progress 
without interruption, it is necessary 
that the papers be Barly in the hanos 
of the committee, and they should be 
forwarded at least two weeks before 
the meeting of the soc iety , which con- 
venes in Milwaukee, Wis., Tuesday, 
August 26th. 

We would most earnestly ask you to 
consider the foregoing. 

J. U. Lloyd, Cincinnati, 
Geo. W. Sloan, Indianapolis, 
W. W. Bartlbtt, Boston, 

Comm, on Papers and Queries, 
Mr. Thomas J. Macmahan furnishes 
the following information as to rates 
from New ^Tork to Milwaukee on 
the occasion of the meeting of the 
N. R D. A. and A. P. A. in August. 

The rates from New York to Chicago 
will be $20 by the Pennsylvania or 
New York Central roads, and $18.50 
by the Erie, West Shore, Baltimore 
and Ohio, or D., L. and W. roads. Re- 
turn fare will be one-fourth the lowest 
unlimited rate (which is $20) by any 
of the pool roads. This will make the 
lowest round-trip fares $23.50. From 
Chicago to Milwaukee the fare is $2.75 
by the Milwaukee and St. Paul road, 
and the return fare one-fifth that 
amoimt. A special car will leave New 
York bv the Erie at 8 p.m., on Friday, 
the 22d of August. Parties desiring 
sleeping-berths should inclose $10 to 
Mi*. Macmahan, at 142 Sixth avenue, 
to secure a section. This provides for 
two, and the holder of the section will 
have the choice of berths and can ar- 
range later on to share the section with 
some one else, as there is little doubt 
that the car will be filled witii dele- 
gates from New York. 

From Boston, Mr. Colcord will take 
out a party of 25 or 90, via the Hooeac 
Tunnel route, at $30.50 for the round 
trip, exclusive of sleeping-accommoda- 
tions. 

New York.— The Governor has ap- 
pointed, from the ten names preeentra 
by the N. Y. S. P. A., the following 
gentlemen to constitute the New York 
State Board of Pharmacy: Dr. Alfred 
B. Huested, Albany; Messrs. Edward 
S. Dawson, Jr., Syracuse; Hiram S. 
Haskin, Ith€U»; J. Hungerford Smith, 
Ausable Forks; and Clark Z. Otis, 
Binghamton. 

At the organisation meeting of the 



New York City Board of Pharmacy. 
Professor P. W. Bedford was elected 
president, and Dr. Wm. Balser secre- 
tary, each for a term of three years. 
At the meeting for examination, 
June 25th, six candidates were ex- 
amined, the following three being 
successful: Messrs. F. F. Sorgatz, 
William Friedrich, and Ernest Gteb- 
hardi. Examixiations in the future 
will be held at the College of Phar- 
macv, 209-213 E. 23d street, New York, 
on the second Monday of the month, 
after September 8th, on which date 
the next meeting will take place. Ap- 
plicants who furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of having complied with the law 
may be registered by calling at the 
office of Dr. Balser, 218 E. 13th street, 
between 2 emd 3 or 7 and 8 daily, Sun- 
days excepted. 

A regular meeting of the New York 
Druggists' Union was held at the Col- 
lege of Pharaaacy, on Thursday^ at 
2.30 P.M. President Ditman presided 
and Mr. Schmid acted as secretary. 

The calling of the roll showed about 
seventy-five members present. 

Mr. Henry Schmid, of 38 Avenue A, 
was elected secretary, in place of G^. 
Inness who resigned, some time since, 
for want of time. 

A discussion arose as to the rifi;ht of 
the Bureau of Combustibles to cnarge 
druggists $2 for a permit to carry cer- 
tain goods known as combustibles. 

Mr. Bendiner informed the meeting 
that every drug^t in the city must 
apply for a penmt, but that it was not 
necessary to pay anv fee. (It has since 
been decidea that the permit must be 
obtained and that the fee of $2 must be 
paid.) 

Among the business transacted, a 
motion was passed indorsing the New 
York and Brooklyn Fonnulfl.ry. 

At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New York State Phar- 
maceutical Association held at Bing- 
hamton, on July 10th, it was decided 
that the date for holding the next 
annual meetinjg be changed to the 
third Tuesday in Jime, 1885, as on the 
date previou^y selected the hotels of 
Sairatoga will not yet be opened. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Queens County Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation was held at Long Beach 
Hotel, on Thursdav, July 17th. 

The association has now on its roll 
thirtv members. The next meeting 
will be held at Long Island City, on 
August 2 1st, at 3 p.m. 

Rhode Island. — ^The regular quar- 
terly meeting of the Rhode Island dtate 
Pharmaceutical Association was held 
at the Hotel Aquidneck, in the city of 
Newport, on Wednesday, July 2d, 
President W. H. Cotton occupyii^ the 
chair, and Secretary Harvey I. Leith 
recording. 

After the minutes of the previous 
meeting had been read and approved. 
President Cotton reviewed the progress 
of the association since its organization 
ten years ago with 29 members, it now 
numbering 132, an increase of 120 per 
cent during the past half-year, a result 
which must be particularly gratifying 
to all. 

In compliance with the motion for 
the appomtment of delegates to the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
which will convene at Milwaukee on 
Tuesdav, August 26th, the President 
selectea Messrs. Heniy J. Alfrends, 
Williaml B. Blanding and Harvey I. 
Leith. Mr. Walter Price, of Westerly, 
was then elected a member of the as- 
sociation. 

Mr. Burdick, of Westerly, offered 
the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

Whereas^ The practice of paying a 
percentage on prescriptions is de- 
manded oy the medical fraternity in 
some parts of the country : 

Beeolvedy That the members of the 
R. I. S. P. A., believing that this prac- 
tice is beneatn the dignity of the phar- 



macist and unjust to the customer, 
wUl, under no circumstances, directly 
or indirectly, allow such percentage. 

On motion, the secretary was ordered 
to invite the Rhode Island Medical So- 
ciety to co-operate with them in put- 
ting this regulation in practice. The 
secretary was also requested to keep a 
list of unemployed assistant pharma- 
cists, and on application to furnish 
registered pharmacists a copy thereof. 
By unanimous vote, Secretary H. I. 
Leith was made a life memoer and 
exempted from all dues. 

It was moved that monthly instead 
of quarterly meetings be held at such 

S laces as the President may select, 
lotion carried. 

Sundry bills were then allowed and 
ordered paid. The association then at 
4.20 P.M. adjourned. 

Among those present as guests were 
Prof. Edwin C. Calder, of Providence ; 
Mr. P. W. Bedford, of New York; Prof. 
G. F. H. Markoe, Messrs. Henry Can- 
ning, and W. W. Bartlett, of Boston; 
J. W. Colcord, of Lynn, and J. Red- 
f earn, of Fall River. 

Washington, D. C— The eleventh 
annual commencement exercises of the 
National College of Pharmacy took 
place on the evening of June 12th, at 
Lincoln Hall. Washington, D. C. The 

r takers of tne evening were Professor 
T. Fristoe, ^ho addressed in parti- 
cular the graduating class, and Presi- 
dent G. G. C. Simms, who conferred 
upon the graduates the degree of Phar. 

D. The members of the ^aduating 
class were: Edward R. Bi^elow, Lewis 
Flemer, George J. LockboenleiyLaidler 
Mackall, and B. B. Owens. 

liassaohusetts.— A meeting of the 
pharmacists of the Northern section of 
Worcester County, Mass., was held in 
Fitchbur^, May 5tn, when a permanent 
organisation was formed to be known 
as the Worcester North Druggists^ As- 
sociation. W. A. Macurda, of Fitch- 
burg, was chosen President, Converse 
Ward, of Athol, Vice-President, and 
H. F. Rockwell, of Fitchburg, Secre- 
tary. A committee of three, consisting 
of H. A. Estabrook, of Fitchburg, E. 

E. Burdett, of Leominster, and F. W. 
Lord, of Athol, was chosen to draw up 
resolutions favoring the Campion plan, 
and to forward sucn to leading manu- 
facturers of patent medicines. 

At a special meeting, held June 16th, 
this committee made the following re- 
port: 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse 
the Campion plan, and pledge ourselves 
to sustam the full retail prices fixed by 
those manufacturers who have adopted 
said plan, or who shall at any time' 
heresd^r adopt the same. 

Resolved^ That we will encourage the 
sales of all articles on the Campion list, 
to the exclusion, as far as possible, of 
the preparations of those manufac- 
turers who are not disposed to enter 
into this popular arrangement for the 
protection of the retailer and for the 
mutual advantage of both. 

. Miohigan. — The School of Pharmacy 
of the University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor, graduated the foUowing lady 
and gentlemen at its commencement, 
on June 26th: C. W. Allmand, Edward 
Blum, W. H. Burke, E. E. Calkins, E. 
T. Case, C. L. Coflan, J. T. Conrad, W. 
H. Cooper, J. G. Craig^ G. M. dishing, 
W. E. Damon, G. v. Dawson, Miss 
Mattie Eaton, F. H. Frazee, L. H. 
Gardner^. P. Godfrey, C. B. Harvey, 
W. B. Hoge, A. G. Hooper, Charles 
Hueber, C. N. Lake, G. W. Leaman, 
J. D. Meier, T. D. Pease, C. S. Peyton, 
Chas. Riibe, A. A. Schott^A. C. Schu- 
macher, Channing Smith, H. W. Snow, 
W. E. Stevenson, W. I. St. John, F. 
A. Travis, A. T. Wagoner^R. M. Wet- 
zel, K L. Wilhite, W. C. Wyckoff. 

Canada.^The annual meeting of the 
Quebec Pharmaceutical Association 
was held at Quebec June 10th. The 
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Treasurer's annual statement showed 
a balance on hand of $552.18. The 
President, in his address, reviewed the 
work of the year, and complimented the 
Society on its satisfactory condition. 
The following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Council: — Messrs. H. 
R. Gray, A. Manson, H. F. Jackson, 
Edmond Giroux, Sen., H. S. Evans, J. 
D. L. Ambrose, P. Mathie and F. C. 
Saunders. Messrs. J. A. Harto, S. 
Lachance, John Kerry and A. J. Cov- 
emton, who remain in office in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Phar- 
macy Act, constitute, together with 
those elected as above, the Council for 
the current year. Messrs. H. S. Evans 
and S. Lachance were elected auditors. 
The Board of Examiners held an ex- 
amination on June 9th and 10th. There 
were five major candidates, three 
minor, and two preliminarv. The fol- 
lowing were successful: Major — Hy. 
Vernier, Quebec, and Jules Hirtz, Mont- 
real. Minor— A. E. Giguere, Quebec; 
T. Codene, Montreal, and (>eo. Treg- 
gett, Quebec. Preliminary— M. Bou- 
chard and Robert Webb. 

New Jersey. — The druggists of 
Camden, N. J., are circulating for sig- 
natures a protest to the Common 
Council against the ordinance recently 
passed requiring the druggists to pay 
a license tee of $200 for the sale of 
liquor, whether sold for medicinal 

Purposes or not. A few of the older 
rug^ists are in favor of the ordinance, 
but the majority are opposed to paying 
any fee. 

The Camden, N. J., drug^sts have 
formed a permanent organization by 
electing*A. P. Brown President, and 
Stanley G. Muschamp Secretary and 
Treasurer, Their constitution and by- 
iaws are similar to those of the Phila- 
djelphia organization. 

The Board of Pharmacy of the State 
of New Jersey held a special meeting 
Thursday, July 10th, at 480 Broad St., 
Newark. The f oUowing persons being 
graduates ofpharmacy, were re^ster- 
ed : Wm. H. Giff ord, Bernard Ettin- 
ger, Henry L. I. Burmeister, Emlin 
Martin, Joseph Somerhoff, jLudwig 
Glaesser, Stephen D. Wooley. Eleven 
persons appeared for examination. The 
following six proving successfuL re- 
ceived their certificates: Josia Horn- 
blower, Jr., Beni. Monaghan, P. S. 
Wadsworth, W. E. Donough, Edwin 
Abrams, Frederick Elemiche. 

The next regular meeting will be 
held at 480 Broad st., Newark, on 
Thursday, July 17th, 1884, at 11 a.m. 

The annual meetinig of the Bocurd of 
Pharmacy of the State of New Jersey 
was held on Thursday, July 17th, 1884, 
at 481 Broad street, Newark. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve 
for one year: Chas. Holzhauer, New- 
ark, President; Wm. R. Laird, Jersey 
City, Treasurer; G. A. Mangold, Tren- 
ton, Secretary, 

Nine persons appeared for examina- 
tion, and the following having passed 



satisfactorily received certificates: J. 
Howfiupd Leggett; C. P. De Yoe, M.D. ; 
J. L. Myers; J. C. Rush; W. E. Shuit; 
Andrew Burkhardt -.Andrew B. Kork- 
patrick, M.D. Mr. E. R. Petty, being 
a gi^Bkduate of pharmacy, was regis- 
tered. 

Minnesota.— At the last meeting of 
the Southern Minnesota Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, held for the purpose 
of completing its organization, the fol- 
lowing officers and committees were 
chosen: 

F. A. Poole, Rochester, President; 
S. L. Crocker, Fairbault; L. G. Nelson, 
Easson, Vice-Presidents; G. Harges- 
heimer, Rochester, Secretary ; J. Grin- 
nell, Kasson, Treasurer; L. G. Nelson, 
Easson ; George Weber, Rochester ; 
Geo. H. Ely, Dodge Center ; A. O. Hei- 
ber^, Rushford; A. Olson, Blooming 
Prairie, Executive Committee; James 
Bamett, Oronoco; J. G. Bush, Dover; 
W. W. Jewell, Pine Island, Committee 
on Arbitration, 

The next annual meeting will be held 
on the second Tuesday in May, 1885. 
A meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee will be held at Rochester, Minn., 
August 19th. 

Missouri.— The regular meeting of 
the Alumni Association of the St. 
Louis College of Pharmacy was held 
June 17iAi ai the college rooms. Presi- 
dent Bohm occupied the chair. 

California. — A druggists' union has 
been organized by the retail druggists 
of Sonoma Coimty , Cal. , and a constitu- 
tion and by-laws holding them to thlB 
strict observance of full prices on pro- 
prietary medicines and preparations, 
and to maintain a standard for all du- 
plicates of physicians' prescriptions, 
nave been* adopted. A violation of 
this agreement will incur a forfeit of 
125. 

Wisoonsin.— The Wisconsin Board 
of Pharmacy held a meetine at Fond 
du Lac, June 17th and 19tn. There 
were eighteen applicants for examina- 
tion. *' Licentiate Certificates" were 
grcmted to W. B. Mitchell, Oconto; H. 
W. Mott, Oconto; A. K. Luckenbach, 
Oconto; T. L. Thomson, Jefferson; 
Ernst (>eltch, Cedarburg; Chas. Szar- 
zyuski, Milwaukee : F. A. Schuber, 
Beloit; H. B. Sears, Beaver Dam; W. 
G. Blair, Waukesha. 

"Minor Certificates" were secured 
by H. T. G^rmond, Fond du Lac; O. 
£. Kills, River Falls; and Raphael So- 
quet. Green Bay. 

The f oUowing certificate as Register- 
ed Pharmacist was also panted, to R 
A. Loope, Black Creek. Certificates as 
Graduates were given to L. E. Brain- 
ard, Oconomowoc, and G. E. Nye- 
boiv, Racine. 

The Board will hold a meeting for 
examination at Madison, August 5th, 
the same time as the Association meet- 
ing, thus giving a chance to visit the 



Association and come for examination 
at the same time. 

Illinois.— The fifth annual meetine 
of the Illinois Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion will be held in the city of Bloomine- 
ton, commencing September 30th. It 
promises to be the largest meetine 
ever held in the West. Manufacturers 
desiring to make displays should cor- 
respond with the local secretary, j p 
Espey. 

Mr. Thomas Whitfield has been 
elected president of the Chicago Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. Professor Hays 
retires from the chair of Applied Chem- 
istrv. 

The following officers were elected 
at the annual meeting of the Chicago 
Drug, Paint, and Oil Exchan^- 
James R. Owen, President; Qorham 
B. Coffin, Vice-president; F. E. Pet- 
tett. Secretary; William Moseback 
Treasurer; Thomas Lord, C. H. Cut^ 
ler, E. W. Heath, P. Van Schaack 
and L. A. Lange, Directors, ' 

Kentucky.— The first commence- 
ment exercises of the Louisville School 
of Pharmacy for Women took place 
on July Ist. The graduates were: 
Miss Fauntine Vetter, Miss D. W. 
Marble, and Mr. R. T. Creason. 
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The British Fharmaoopooia Com- 
mittee of the General Medical Coun- 
cil met on Friday, June 21st, lib 
consider the additions and omissions 
which it is proposed to make in the 
next edition of the British Pharmaco- 
poeia. According to the Medical Press 
and Circular, it has been decided that 
the volume shall be published before 
the end of the present year.— PAarm. 
Joum. 

Mr. E. Bremridge, for thirty years 
Secretary and Registrar of the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain, 
to whose zeal and fostering care a 
iar^ portion of the success of the 
Society is mainly due, has been retired 
with an honorarv life pension of 
£400, and his son, Mr. R. Bremridge, 
has been appointed in his place. 

It is said of Sylvius that he ordered 
patients to drink from 150 to 200 cups 
of tea daily. 

Armand Gkiutier has announced to 
the French Academy the production 
by him of xanthine synthetically. 

Silvia Faveri, of Milan, recommends 
the use of tow in place of absorbent 
cotton, when prepared as follows: 
Boil for some time in a lye of wood- 
ashes or with a two-per-cent solution 
of caustic soda. Then wash repeatedly 
in water; after which bleach by im- 
mersion for several hours in a ten-per- 
cent solution of chloride of lime, 
stirring it occasionallv. When it is 
perfectly white, wajsh thoroughly, dry, 
and card. 



FHABMACEUnCAIi CALENBAB.— AUGUST. 
Additions to and Corrections of tkefollounng Calendar are solicited. 






Date. 



Friday 1st. 
Mond. 4th. 

Tues. 5th. 



Wed. 6th. 
ThuTB. 7th. 

Tues. ISth. 
Wed. 13th. 



Thurs. 14th. 



Societj Meetings. 



American Chem. Soc.— New York. 

Erie Co. (N. T.) Pharm. Assoc. An. Meeting. 

--Buffalo. 
Wisconsin State Pharm. Assoc. An. Meeting. 

— Madison. 
Wisconsin State Board of Pharm. Exam. — 

Madison. 
Maryland Col. Pharm. — Meeting. 
Rhode Island Chem. and Drug. As80C.^49 

Weyboeset St., Providence, at 8 p.m. 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Assoc, of Pharm. 
Hamilton County Assoc. — ^NoblesviUe, Ind. 
Louisville (Ky.) Col. of Pharm. — Pharm. M. 
National Col. of Pharm. — ^Washington, D. C. 
North Carolina State Pharm. Assoc. An. M. 

— Charlotte. 
Toledo (Ohio) Pharm. Assoc. 
Newark (N. J.) Pharm. Assoc. 
Philadelphia CoL Pharm.— Alumni Phar. H. 



Date. 



Thurs. 14th. 



Tues. 19th. 



Society Meetings. 



Thurs. 21st. 

Friday 22d. 
Mon. l5th. 

Tues. 26th. 



Thurs. 28th. 



Maryland Col. Pharm. — Meet. 

New York Gterm. Apotn. Soc. — Meet. 

Lancaster Co. (Pa.) Pharm. Assoc. — Meet. 

Albany Ck). (N. Y.) Pharm Assoc. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc. — Meet. 

St. Louis Col. of Pharm. Alumni Assoc.— M. 

Amer. Soc. of Microscopists. — Rochester, N.Y. 

Executive Com. Southern Minn. R. D. A— 

Rochester, Minn. 
Queens Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Assoc.— Long 

Island City, N. Y. 
Rhode Island C)hem. and Dru^. Assoc. 
National Retail Drug Assoc. AnTumJ Meet— 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Boston (Mass.) Druggists^ Assoc. — Meet. 
American Phaim. Assoc. An'L M. — Milwau- 

kee ^^is 
Kings Co. (N. Y.) Board of Pharm.— BrookiU 
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THE MANUFACTUEE OF SUGAR 
OF MILK IN SWITZERLAND. 

BY J. KDNZ. 0HK1II8T. 

1. The, Chemistry and Comnterce of 
Milk-Sugar. 

Sugar of mUk is a regular constitu- 
ent of tbe milk of all mammals. 
Horeea' and assos' milk usually contains 
G \ndv cent and over, cowh', goats', and 
shceps' milk between 4 and 5 per cent, 
and hogs' milk 3 per cent. Woman's 
' milk contains less albuminoids and fat 
thiui cows' milk, but a larger prbpor- 
tion of sugar of milk: on an average 6 
per cent. 

Owing to ita comparatively difficult 
solubility and itM ereat readiness to 
crystallize, sugar of milk may easily 
bo ubtainoid in a pure condition, and 
indeed such as it appears in the mat*- 
ket, it is one of those commercial 
chemicals that most nearly approach 
purity. 

If su^ir of milk is crystallized by 
cooling its aqueous solution, and after- 
wards dried, the crystals contain 5 
ST cent, or 1 molecule, of water: di- 
„0.,. H.O. On the other hand, if it 
crystallizes during evaporation, the 
crystals are anhydrous: CiiHuOn, a 
circumstance which has formerly often 
been overlooked in calculating the re- 
sults of milk analysea 



FlQ. I,— CHKUI'KETTLI. 

A, kettle: B, llro-uUiee ; C. aalipit i D. draUBlil- 
hhl-J E. ohimoer: V. turning cruie for VK\»t>„e 
Ihfl kettle frant Uv nn. 

When long kept in dry. warm rooms, 
crystallized sugar of milk loses any 
moisture mechanically inclosed by the 
crystals. For this reason, old stock is 
always preferred to new. Unseasoned 
milk-sugar is apt to become sticky 
during powdering, and as it easily be- 
comes warm dming this operation, 
often turns into a tough caoutchouc- 
like mass. On the other hand, if the 
milk-sugar was properlvdtied, nosuch 
disagreeable results will occur. 

Quo of the first steps in the manu- 
facture of milk-sugar is the removal 
of albuminoids and fat. The more 
complete the separation of the latter, 
the more easy wQl be the crystallization 
of the sugar. On this account, wo find 
the manufacture of milk-suEar almost 
exclusively combined with that of 
"Hwiss'' cheese, particularly in the 
Alps, where the uniform method of 
feeding, the low temperature of the air, 
and the fact that the milk is usually 
worked up for cheese at its pLice of 
production, combine in facUiUiting an 
almost complete separation of the vari- 
ous coustituent« of the milk. 

Though comparatively insignificant, 
ak)n)side of the production of cheew 
and Dutter, yet the manufactuie of 



milk-sugar has gradually grown up 
and become almost localized in the 
cnntonsofBemc and Luzerne, Accord- 
ing to the statements of some manufac- 
turers there residing, sugar of milk 
has been produced there, as a com- 
mercial article, during the past 400 
years. 

The first customer was Italy, which 
even to-day consumes considerable 
(luantitics for medicinal purposes— for 
instance, in the preparation of a popu- 
lar laxative made from sugar of milk 
and lemon juice. 

At the present day, England and 
the United States are the chief con- 



used therein homceApathic as we] 
inallopathic practice, and also reported 
as being fr(^uently employed as an 
addition to milk for feeding babies," 
Upon the Continent of Europe, cane- 
sugar is usually employed, instead of 
milk-sugar, on account of its being 
cheaper than the latter, the advantages 
of which, in other respects, are of 
course well recognized. 

For technical purposes, milk-sugar 
never acquired much importance. It 
has been employed in the preparation 
of lactic acid, in silvering, and to a 
slight extent for making caramel. 

Its consumption is remarkably uni- 
form, while its production and value 
arc the very reverse, fluctuating quite 
considerably. When the price is high, 
there is always an excess of produc- 
tion; in consequence of this, a sudden 
decline takes place, which again in- 
duces the manufacturer to reduce his 
output as much as possible, or to stop 
production altogether, until he can 
resume it with some hope of profit. 

Z. The Manufacture of crude Milk- 
Sugar or " Sugar-aand." 

The manufacture of milk-sugar is 
carried on almost exclusively in two 
stages: 

1. Preparation of "sugar-sand" 
(Zuckeraand). and 

2. Crystallization, 

which are usually effected in different 
localities and by different persons. 

The manufacture of " sugar-sand " is 
carried on in the same Alps of the 
Swiss Cantons of Berne, Freiburg, and 
Lucerne which produce the best Swiss 
cheese. According to the locaJity, the 
whey to be worked at one time differe 
in quantity between 300 and 1,000 
liters (ab. 80 to 260 gall.). Everymom- 
ing the milk jiist collected, as well 
as that of the previous evening, is 
pouted from the milk-pails directly 
mto the "cheeee-kettles." When the 
casein has been separated, the remain- 
ing whey is heated to boihng, whereby 
a cream-hke skin is formed on top, 
which is made to increase in quantity 
by the rapid addition of acidified whey 
("whey-vinegar"). The skin (dia- 
lectic; "Vorbruch") is skimmed ofl 
and worked for butter. The addition 
of the acidified whey produces a partial 
separation of the albuminoids ("Zie- 
ger ") from the whey, and the butter- 
fat is at the same time more com- 
pletely raised to the surface. 

Next follows the separation proper 
('"breaking") of the whey by the ad- 
dition of more of the acidified liquor 
about 15 liters for every 600, and 
gradual heating to incipient boiling. 
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If this process is properly performed, 
the albuminoids will now rise to the 
surface in lar^ lumps, the whey* will 
lose its white color and appear as a 
limpid, greenish liquid ("Schotte") 
covered with the coagulated albumin- 
oids. The latter is skimmed off 
and the liquid portion transferred 
into the "sugar-kettle." The quan- 
tity of whey ("Schotte") amounts to 
about 70 per cent of the original milk. 

Figure 1 of the accompanying illus- 
trations shows a " cheese kettle " sus- 
pended from a crane so as to permit 
its being quickly removed from the fire 
at the proper moment. These copper 
kettles are always imbedded more than 
oue-half in the fire-place. For boiling 
down ("sand-boiling," Sandkochen), 
kettles with very flat bottom are 
selected, and these are permanently 
set in the stonework as shown in 
Fig. 2, in such a way that the fire can 
touch only the bottom. This arrange- 
ment prevents the fire from coming in 
contact with any portion of the kettle 
above the contents, which would 
rapidly bum or blister the copper, 
Sometunee two such kettles are set up 
over one fire-hesrtn, Qrates are not 
used under any of theee kettles in the 
Alps, 

The mason-work consista of stones 
held together by clay. As may 
naturally be supposed, only wood is 
used as fuel, in form of roughly split 
logs or roots. Its consumption is so 



great that the boiling of the sugar can 
only be carried on profitably in those 
Alps where there is an abundance of 
forests. But in some places, even 
there, the industry is forbidden on 
account of its consuming wood re- 
quired for domestic or other purposes. 

Five-hundred liters (132 gaU.) of 
whey ("Schotte") require, for boding 
down, 1 cubic meter (1,3 cub. yard) irf 
logs. The boiling in the sugar kettle 
is continued day and night, without 
intermission ; as soon as the contents 
of the kettle have been removed, it is 
immediately charged with a new 
quantity of whey ("Schotte"), 

The boiling reduces each chaniie to 
about one>flfteenth of its original bulk, 
and leaves a brown, viscid, sweetiy 
saline mass, the condition of which is 
judged from the manner in which a 
sample drops from a dipper. When 
it has arrived at the proper degree of 
concentration, it is dipped out into a 
tub where the sugar will crystallize 



•The auMior oC the paper employa the term 
" Molkcn " In (ha ordlnarr aenae ot the EBKliah 
■cAeV- hc<B)C the whitish opalescent liquid remaining 
aflerthenparatloiior thecaaeln, TblsUquld, after 
further trtiatmeot to wparaie the albumlMoldB and 
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out after twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours, if the operation was properly 
conducted. The salts remain in solu- 
tion, hut the **8and" (crystallized 
sugar) retains a sharp saline taste, 
wmch is removed by stirring it with 
a sufficient amount of very cold water, 
allowing to settle, and decanting the 
liquid. The *'8and" will then nave 
acquired a bright-yellow, almost white 
color. It is now filled iato a sack from 
which the excess of water still retained 
by it gradually drains off. As soon as 
a sack is filled— which depends on the 
quantity of whey operated on, and 
may require from two to eight days — 
it is carried down into the valley and 
sent to the refiner, who goes by the 
usual appellation of sugar-manufac- 
turer (** Zuckerfabrikant ''). Some- 
times the whole of one summer^s turn- 
out of "sugar sand'' is sold or con- 
tracted for in advance. 

The strongly saline, residuary liquids 
constitute an excellent fertilizer, being 
rich in potash and phosphoric acid. 
They contain every morganic consti- 
tuent necessary tor the growth of 
plants, and are therefore as perfect a 
nourishment for the latter, as the milk 
itself is for man. 

The Quality of the whey C*Schotte") 
—which should above all be clear and 
sweet — the manner of setting the 
kettles, and the whole manipulation of 
the boiling, all have a share in the 
success or failure of the process. It 
happens not unfrequently that the 
AJpme operator is compelled to give up 
the work altogether. 

When the boiling is badly managed, - 
the syrup in the kettle throws up foam, 
its volume, in spite of the continued 
boiling, becomes greater, and it ac- 
quires a darker color. On cooling 
such a syrup, it yields a jelly-like mass, 
intermingled with but a small q^uantity 
of sugar crystaUized in form ot grains 
of about the size of small shot. When 
properly boiled, 100 liters (26 J gall.) of 
whey (" Schotte ") yield on an average 
3 kilogrammes (6 lbs. 9f oz.) of washed, 
drained, and marketable **sand." There 
is some difference between the amount 
of sugar obtainable from Alpine whey, 
and that from low-land whey; the 
former averaging 3 to 4 per cent, the 
latter 2i to 3 per cent in summer, and 2 
to 2} per cent in winter; though, 
when badly managed, the boiling may 
yield only } per cent or thereabouts. 

It frequently happens that the 
" sand '' is sent off quite wet, so that it 
begins to diip again during the trans- 
port. In this case, it stiU contains 
from 15 te 20 per cent of water. Since 
it readily becomes mouldy while wet, 
it is important that it should reach the 
refiner as soon as possible. In con- 
sequence of the dripping and the eva- 
poration of moisture, the weight 
of the **sand,'' when delivered, is 
always less than when shipped ; hence 
it is customary te settle in the contract 
where and by whom it is te be weighed. 
If it is sent by rail, the railway weigh- 
er's figures at the place of destination 
are usually taken as standard. 

The price of " sugar-sand " varies, ac- 
cording te the quality and the rate of 
demand between 70 and 160 francs per 
100 kilos (14 te 32 dollars per 220 lbs.) 

3. The Refineries of Milk-Sugar. 

There are five manufacturers, that 
is, refiners of milk-sugar, intheCanten 
of Luzerne, all of them located in the 
same village, Marbach, where this in- 
dustry seems te have sprung up origin- 
ally, and where it has been trans- 
mitted as an heirloom in the same 
families. These manufacturers are at 
the same time peasants or tavern- 
keepers, carrying on the manufacture 
only during the summer, mostly with 
their own hands or their own people. 
When they are compelled to employ 
help, they usually engage a weak- 
minded or half-witt<ed fellow, for the 
sake of preserving the secret of their 
process. 



According te the demand and price 
of the sugar, the manufacturers buy or 
contract for the "sugar-sand^" in the 
spring, from the Alp-keepers, m larger 
or smaller quantities, at higher or 
lower prices, for the ensuing summer. 
These bargains are concluded witb a 
closeness and secrecy which is (juite 
characteristic of these people : neither 
the seller nor the purchaser will ever 
divulge the contract price agreed upon. 
Neither is the purchase of the renned 
sugar from these people a simple or 
pleasant job. To a verbal question: **At 
what price do you sell?" the answer 
may oe returned: ** Likely, you know 
the price well enough, as you have 
been around te other manufacturers 
already."— *' How much have you te 
sell? "—'* Think I shall have enough te 
satisfy you," ete., ete. Moreover, it 
is quite a task te obtain a sight of a 
sample. 

Besides these aristocrats among the 
manufacturers, there are perhaps three 
other, more recently established sugar 
manufacturers in Switzerland (one of 
these I have been myself, up te two 
years ago), who manufacture a purer 
quality of milk sugar, in whiter and 
larger crystals, in order te be able te 
compete with the former. 

The old manufacturers produce, te- 
gether, about 50,000 te 60,000 kilos 
(110,000 te 130,000 pounds), the new 
ones perhaps an equal quantity ; hence, 
the tetal yearly product, in Switzer- 
land, amounts te 100,000 te 120,000 
kilos (220,000 te 264,000 pounds), at 
a value of 200 te 300 francs per 100 kilos 
(40 te 60 dollars per 220 pounds) ; some- 
times also ruling lower. 

Outside of Switzerland, sugar of 
milk is produced only in scattered lo- 
calities in Austria, Italy, France, and 
Grermany ; but the quantity produced 
in all these countries amounts te at 
most only one-third of that produced 
in Switzerland. A very white milk 
sugar, **Saccharum Lactis Q^rmani- 
cum," is made in Silesia (Germany), 
which is, however, said te be, for the 
most part, recrystallized Swiss sugar. 
This extra-fine, white article, which 
used to bring about fifty per cent more 
in price, is at present almost com- 
pletely displaced by the first quality 
of Swiss sugar, which is at the same 
time cheaper. The Italian manufacture 
has not been able te survive, in spite of 
many experiments, and even under 
the protection of a considerable duty. 
In the Austrian Alpine province of 
Tyrol, and in the French province of 
Savoy, it is carried on but sparingly, 
not even the home demand being fully 
supplied. There is a factery in Savoy, 
working with a Piccard's evaporating- 
apparatus, in which the steam arising 
from the evaporation of the whey 
(* *Schotte ") is compressed, by means of 
a pump, in a copper-worm situated in 
the kettle, where it becomes condensed 
and thereby gives out the requisite 
amount of heat for producing an eaual 
weight of new steam from the wney 
( * * Schotte ") . Although this system is 
economical and of advantage m other 
lines of manufacture^ it is unsuited for 
the preparation of milk sugar. In the 
first place, it i equires a large outlay for 
steam-boiler, water-power (or steam- 
engine), and evaporating-apparatus. 
In the second place, a profit can be ex- 
pected only if a very large quantity of 
whey— say 5,000 to 10,000 liters (1,300 
te 2, 600 gall. ) per day — can be expected 
te be delivered. I say ** expected " on 
purpose, because the delivery itself is 
connected with further difficulties. To 
obtain such a large quantity of whey, it 
must be brought together from a large 
number of different cheese works, some 
of them at a distance of perhaps ten 
kilometers (six miles), which increases 
the expense. And a single lot of whey 
from abnormal milk accidentally mix- 
ed with the rest may spoil the whole 
quantity. 

According te my own extensive ex- 
I)erience, the yiela and quality of pro- 



duct depends also ^ good deal on the 
kind of vessels used for boiling, on the 
quantity of whey boiled at one time, 
and the time consumed in boiling, and 
I have found that none of the requisite 
conditions are fulfilled by using Pic- 
card's apparatus. I am acquainted 
with the latter, thirougb inspecting a 
factery in the Canton of Freibuiig 
which failed three years ago. This 
factery was said te be an exact copy of 
that in Savoy, and only worked tor a 
short time ; as soon as capital ceased to 
find attraction te it, it collapsed, with 
liabilities amounting to 80,000 francs. 
A number of years ag^o, I established 
works, at an expense of 5,000 franca, 
for boiling down a daily quantity of 
2,000 te 8,000 Uters (520 to 790 §aU.) of 
whey (** Schotte") and refimng the 
sugar, and I kept my -works going 
summer and winter, employing some 
times even the whej" ('* Schotte ") ob 
tained from makers of Limbur^g cheese- 
Sine^ my apparatus w^as built with a 
view of using steam, I erected them 
in connection with steam cbeese works, 
saving thereby the special erection of 
a boiler. My yearly output amounted 
te 10,000 kilos (22,000 i>ounds), and 
found ready purchasers, particularly 
for the Unitea States. Since my en 
gagement in another branch of techni- 
caTchemistry, my works and apparatus 
have remained unused, since I na,ve not 
yet been able te make up my mind to 
dispose of my experience. 

4, The Refining of Milk'Sttgar. 

Immediately after arrival at the 
factery, the " sugar-sand " is re- 
washed, and then allowed to drain. 
The wash-water dissolves a consider- 
able quantity of the sugar, the latter 
being no longer imbedded in or envel- 
oped by the saline and sticky mother 
liquid, as during the first washing by 
the alp-keeper. Hence the manufac- 
turer aoes not throw aw^ay the wash- 
water, but recovers the dissolved milk- 
sugar \yj boiling down. The extent 
of washing depends upon the tint 
which the finished sugar is required 
te possess, a darker tint resulting from 
short washing, and a lighter tint from 
repeated washing. If the sand has a 
brown color, in which case it is usuaJ- 
ly crystallized in coarse granules, mere 
wasmng is insufficient, and a white 
product can be obtained only by re- 
crystallization. This accounts for the 
preference which manufacturers show 
tewards those alp-keepers who turn 
out white and finely granulated 
** sugar-sand.-' When the sand has 
been properly washed and drained, it 
is dissolved in water, in a kettle set like 
that previously described, and more 
of it is gradually added, until the so- 
lution has acquired the density most 
favorable for crystallization. This i« 
not recognizable by the eye as readily 
as the end of the operation in boiling 
down the whey (*' Schotte"); never- 
theless the old manufacturers do not 
use anv areometers. Usually a quantity 
of dark-colored crystallizea milk-sugar 
(recovered from the mother-hquors) is 
dissolved at the same time with the 
other. During solution, a dirty foam 
rises to the surface, which is constant- 
ly removed, until finally only a slightly 
tinted skin forms on top. In order to 
insure the more complete separation 
of impurities, it is customary to ada 
some clarifying substances. As soon 
as the solution has attained the proper 
condition of purity and concentration, 
it is transferred, while still boihng 
hot, inte copper-lined or solid copper 
vessels, which may be of any size and 
form. 

Discarded cheese-kettles, of a capa- 
city of 200 te 1,000 liters (50 to 260 
gfiOl.*), are oftyen employed for this pur- 

gose; or old stills, or square wooden 
oxes lined with copper, etc. Smaller 
vessels, of a capacity of 300 liters (8i' 
gall.) and less, are embedded in wood 
ashes, whereby the cooling is retarded, 

and its rate made more regular than 
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when it is freely exposed. The crys- 
tals thus obtained rrom the smaller 
vessels will then turn out to be as well 
formed as those obtained from the 
larger. For the purpose of getting 
handsome crystalline groups^ it is ne- 
cessary to provide for a sufficient niun- 
ber of crystallizing: *' points," which is 



done by hanging into the liduid sticks 
of wood of tne diameter or a goose- 
quill, which are stuck, in intervals of 
about 12 Cm. (4} inch.), through holes 
in a frame laid across the top of the 
vessel. Concentrated solutions, of 
course, yield a larger quantity of crys- 
tals than more dilute ones. It an equal 
number of sticks be placed into two 
solutions differing only in density and 
contained in equal-sized vessels, the 
thinner liquid vnll yield thinner plates 
of crystals at the sides and bottom 
and *' grapes"* of lesser diameter 
than the thicker solution. But the 
product, in the former case, is lighter 
colored than in the latter. The size of 
the single crystals, or in other words, 
the gram, depends on the rapidity of 
cooling and the clearness of the solu- 
tion. After about ten days, the crys- 
tallization is completed ( the mother- 
liquid is then drawn off, which must 
be done rapidly, since the motion into 
which it is put oy drawing off causes 
it to deposit a further Quantity of milk- 
sugar in powder, whicn is apt to spoil 
the handsome appearance ot the crjrs- 
tal8. The sugar is now washed with 
fresh water, and then dried at a mod- 
erate temperature, which must be done 
thoroughly, otherwise the sugar will 
become mouldy. The crystalline plates 
taken from the bottom of the vessels 
require to be further punfied, since 
they contain at their unaer surface any 
impurities which had settled to the 
bottom before the crystallization be- 
gan. This impure layer is chopped 
off the pieces with a hatchet. 

The mother-liquid is again concen- 
trated to the crystallizing point, and 
treated exactly as at first. Tne second 
crystallization yields a darker-colored 
finely crystalhne product, which is 
alw£^s re-dissolved along with a fresh 
lot of crude sugar. The mother-liquid 
left after this second crystallization 
is boiled down to ** sand -^ but this is 
usually of so impure a character that 
it must be subjected to a preliminary 
purification before it can be utilized 
tor obtaining marketable sugar. 

All attempts to manufacture crystal- 
hne milk-sugar directly from the whey 
(**Schotte"), on the principle of mak- 
ing loaf-sugar from beet-juice, haye 
failed to lead to practical results. The 
difficulty is this, that not only the 
whole of the albumen and fat, but aJso 
the milk-salts and the lactic acid must 
be remoyed, and that the milk-scdts 
which, by their presence, interfere 
greatly with the crystallization of the 
sugar, amount to one-half per cent in 
the whey C*Schotte"). or to ten per 
cent of the weight of the sugar itself, f 

Still more impracticable appears the 
proposition to precipitate the milk- 
supir in the whey (*'Schotte") by al- 
cohol. In the first place, at least /our 
yolumes of alcohol would be required 
for precipitating it in one volume of 
whey; and further, the precipitate 
would be contaminated by accompany- 
ing albuminoids, and would, therefore, 
have to be purified. Besides, a con- 
siderable amount of fuel would have 
to be consumed for the recovery of 
the alcohol, and more or less of the 
latter would be lost. 

The manufacture of milk-sugar, like 
that of maple sugar, with which it has 
many points in common, is not capa- 
ble of being locally centralized beyond 



* This Is the Ionic oom-cob-shaped mass of crys* 
tals attached to the sticks.— Eo. Am. Drug. 

t One hundred parts of whey contain : 

Milk-suicar 45to 6.0 

Lactic Acid 0.2 " O..** 

NitrogenizedSubfttancesandFat, 0.5 " J.O 

Salts 0.6 '* 0.7 

Water 94.2 "98.8 

The spec. Krav. of the whey is 1.0*^ to l.OseB. 



a certain limit. Besides other impedi- 
ments already mentioned, an addi- 
tional one is the limited consumption 
of the product. Until this has acquired 
much larger proportions, it is probable 
that the opinion of an old manufac- 
turer, that ^' Sugar-making is profitable 
only where the manufacturer is his 
own workman," will maintain its au- 
thority. 

Baslc, May 18th, 1881. 
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DECOLORIZED TINCTURE. OF 
IODINE. 

BY R. ROTUER. 

There probably never was a phar- 
macist who believed that colorless 
tincture of iodine retains its oii^nal 
properties unchanged, excei>ting m its 
relations to light. But it is nothing 
unusual or surprising to find others, 
who entertain such an opinion. At 
one time this preparation nad an ex- 
tensive demand owing to this misbe- 
lief. Being found on trial entirely 
destitute of the characteristic effecto 
of the regular tincture of iodine, it 
speedily fell out of use. It is, however, 
possessed of certain qualities which 
render it valuable for some purposes, 
and hence the Grerman Pharmacopoeia 
has ^ven it official recognition. Ac- 
cording to this authority it is not pre- 
pared by the method originally in 
vogue. Its process consists in reacting 
upon iodine with sodium thiosulphate 
in th^ presence of water, then aading 
a slight excess of ammonia and finally 
alcohol. This form of tincture soon 
develops a very unpleasant and per- 
sistent sulphury odor, which interferes 
with its more general use. In this 
country the primitiye process was re- 
tained, but owin^ to its seyeral disad- 
vantages, physicians began to prescribe 
a mixture of sodium sulphite and 
tincture of iodine. The result of such 
a combination is sodium sulphate 
which precipitates, and iodhydric acid, 
which remains in solution when one 
molecule of sodium sulphite and two 
molecules of iodine, that is equal 
weights of the reagents, are employed, 
thus: 

Na, SO. + I. -h OH. = Na. SO* + 2HI 
When, howeyer, the ingredients are 
compounded in the proportion of one 
part of iodine and two parts of the 
sulphite, which is the case where one 
drachm of the sulphite is added to one 
fiuid ounce of the tmcture, then sodium 
sulphate, sodium iodide, and sulphur- 
ous oxide result, as follows: 
2(Na. SO.) -I- I, = Na. S0« + 2 Nal + 

-hSO. 
It is therefore evident that in either 
case an extremely irritant body is 
generated; in the first instance, the 
free iodhydric acid, and in the second, 
the eyen more objectionable sulphur- 
ous oxide. 

These considerations show that the 
defects of the various methods must 
first be overcome before colorless tinc- 
ture of iodine can attain any degree of 
popularity in medicine. 

The writer belieyes that a solution of 
this problem is effected by combining 
the good features of all these methods. 

Firstly, iodine is the characteristic 
and invariable element of all, and 
therefore, must constitute the basis of 
the new process. 

Secondly, sodium sulphite is the next 
most important agent, and although 
slightly variable through oxidation, is 
perfectly satisfactory, since a suffi- 
ciency is indicated by the discharge of 
color, and an excess is practically ex- 
cluded from the finished preparation, 
by its sparing solubility in alcohol. 

Thirdly and lastly, ammonia is the 
necessary requisite to abolish the acid- 
ity, and prevent other changes. But 
the alkali itself is objectionable • firstly, 
owing to its indefiniteness and the in- 
superable volume of water it intro- 



duces. And secondly, by reason of 
the fact that, in the presence of free 
iodine, it gives rise to iodic acid, whose 
monad salts are insoluble in alcohol. 
Hence, the carbonate presents itself as 
the appropriate form which in the con- 
dition of bicarbonate leaves nothing to 
be desired. Since, however, the ordi- 
nary carbonate is usuaUy the only 
available salt, recourse must be had to 
this. It is generally quite indefinite, 
owing to the continually increasing 
proportion of bicarbonate due to the 
dissipation of ammonia. Consequently 
an excess above the calculated amount 
wiU always be needed. But since the 
bicarbonate is insoluble in alcohol, in 
which the normal carbonate and car- 
bamate are soluble, no undesirable 
excess is liable to occur in the finished 
tincture. The Pharmacopoeia states 
that the official or ordinary ** Ammonii 
Carbonas^' is a chemical compound of 
one molecule of each of ammonium 
carbamate and bicarbonate. That it 
is a single body, and not a mixture is 
evident from its translucence and ho- 
mogeneousness. But that it is chemi- 
cally constituted as officially indicated 
is doubtful. It is possible enough, but 
under the circumstances highly im- 
probable, that two such discordant 
Dodies should coalesce to form a double 
salt. Various chemical considerations, 
and the conditions under which ''Am- 
monii Carbonas '^ is formed, show that 
it has a much more rational and sim- 
pler constitution. When calcium car- 
Donate and ammonium chloride are 
heated together, carbonic oxide (CO.) 
and ammonia (NH.) are produced. 
These combine to form carbamic acid, 
which at the moment of its generation 
unites with another molecule of am- 
monia, and yields ammonium carbam- 
ate. This compound in the presence 
of water absorbs one molecme of it, 
and is converted into normal ammo- 
nium C£hrbonate. When, however, 
ammonium carbamate is heated imder 
pressure, one molecule of it parts with 
a molecule of water to another, and 
forms ammonium carbonate as before, 
together with carbamide or urea. Now 
when urea is subjected to heat, it is 
converted into ammonia and cyanuric 
acid, which latter, when further heated, 
is transformed into cyanic acid with- 
out decomposition. But cyanic acid in 
contact with water is cnanged into 
ammonium bicarbonate. We have 
then in the process for making '' Am- 
monii Carbonas ^^ the precise agencies 
necessary for the abundant and si- 
multaneous production of urea and 
ammonium bicarbonate, together with 
aqueous vapor. Since ammonium car- 
bamate is equivalent to urea and water, 
the formula of the official salt will be 
equal to one molecule of urea, one 
molecule of ammonium bicarbonate, 
and one molecule of water. Now, al- 
though urea is potentially dibasic, it is 
only Known to present one basic affin- 
ity. If for convenience we write Ur 
for urea, and H.Oc for oxalic acid, the 
formulas of the nitrate and oxalate 
will respectively be Ur HNO. and Ur. 
H.Oc. Ure£^ forms no carbonate so far 
as known, but the assumption is valid 
of its entering into combination to 
produce a double salt Hence the 
official ''Ammonii Carbonas'' maybe 
formulated as a hydrous carbonate of 
ammonium, and of urea thus: Am Ur 
H.CO,. Aqu. or NHr-CO— NH.CO. 
NH«. Aqu. It will be noticed that this 
formula is in perfect accordance with 
the simple salts of urea, the amidogen 
group uniting with the acid molecule, 
and rendering the nitrogen pentadic 
just as in the ammonium salts, and 
salts of the compound ammonias in 
general. The writer has already ap- 
plied the termination ium to these, as 
for instance quinium chloride and pro- 
pylaminium sulphate (Pharmactat, 
January, 1882, and American Joumai 
Pharmacy, Dec., 1883), and now also 
extends its use to the amides. Accord- 
ingly "Ammonii Carbonas" is a by- 
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drite of ammonium and carbamidium 
carbonate. 

When iodine, sodium sulphite, and 
ammoniiun carbonate react in the 
presence of water, sodium sulphate and 
ammonium iodide remain in solution, 
whilst the carbonic anh^drate escapes. 
The subsequent addition of alcohol 
precipitates the sodium sulphate, and 
the tincture then contains only am- 
monium iodide, and a little normal 
ammonium carbonate. In preparing 
the tincture, the alcohol may be added 
seyeral ounces short of the whole 
amount, the mixture then be poured 
into a filter, and followed with alcohol 
until the desired measure is obtained. 
In this manner a slight precipitate al- 
ways occurs when the measure is com- 
pleted and requires a second filtration. 
Therefore, the writer prefera to strain 
out the precipitate and mix it with a 
sufficiency of alcohol, which on strain- 
ing off shall complete the measure. 
From these observations the following 

§ractical and expeditious process is 
educed, for a tincture containing one 
troy ounce of iodine in the pint. 

Iodine 1 troy ounce 

Sodium Sulphite, 
Ammonium Carbonate, 

Alcohol, of each sufficient 

Water 2 fiuid ounces 

Upon one troy ounce of sodium sul- 
phite, and 200 grains of ammonium 
carbonate, each previously powdered, 
pour the water, and then gradually 
add the iodine until its color is no 
longer discharged. If now the effer- 
vescence has ceased, add ammonium 
carbonate in proportion to the i*emain- 
ing iodine, but if ammonium carbonate 
stul predominates, then add sodium 
sulpmto in proportion to the surplus 
of iodine, and continue the incorpora 
tion of the iodine until all has oeen 
added, and a faintly yellow solution 
results, whilst some sulphite and car- 
bonate remain in excess. Now grradu- 
ally add alcohol with constant stirring 
imtil the mixture measures 12 fluid 
ounces. Pour this upon a muslin strain- 
er^ press the liquid out, and measure it. 
Mix the solid residue with enough alco- 
hol to make the measure of a pint when 
united with the first expression, then 

Sress the liquor out, mix it with that 
rst obtained, and ffiter the tincture 
through paper. 

DOTROIT, July 18th, 1884. 

Treatment of Sea-sickness. 

T. T. Reynolds, the surgeon of a 
transatlantic steamer, specSos favor- 
ably of the use of drop doses of the liq. 
atropiae sulphatis (Ph. B. ) in a teaspoon* 
ful of water, and given hourly until the 
physiological effects of the drug appear. 
This is serviceable only when used 
early in the malady, and may be ac- 
com{)anied by drachm doses of equal 
parts of brandy and iced water, or 
iced lemonade when there is dryness 
of throat from the effects of the atro- 
pine. 

Speaking of the use of the bromides 
in large doses (90 grains per diem), as 
recommended by the latc^ Dr. G. M. 
Beard, Dr. Reynolds mentions several 
instances in which much harm has re- 
sulted; delirium, followed by impo- 
tence and incapacity for busmess of 
considerable duration, being the most 
notable results. 

Fills of Permanganate of Potassium. 

A Russian pharmacist recommends 
the following formula: 

Vaseline l part 

White wax [^^*^^- ^ parts 

Fuller's earth 3 '* 

Melt the first three together, and add 
the ** white bole " when the mixture is 
cold. Add to this the permanganate, 
previously powdered in a mortar, and 
roll out with a pill machine made of 
horn or wood. 
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Precipitates in Fluid Extracts.*" 

BY J. U. LLOYD. 

In my last paper I was led to 
bring forward an experiment, wherein 
by evaporating a solution of a mixture 
of the salts, chloride of sodium and 
chloride of ammonium, a separation of 
these substances was effected — one 
(chloride of sodium) being deposited 
near the bottom of the evaporating 
dish; the other (chloride of ammo- 
nium) being mostly deposited at the 
surface of the liquid, or even above 
the surface line, by the familiar creep- 
ing process. The examination of these 
deposits demonstrated that the lower 
part of the lowest deposit was more 
than half chloride of sodium, whUe 
the upper deposit contained but two- 
thirds of one per cent of chloride of 
sodium. The question that presents 
itself is : Can solutions of salts separate 
from each other after being mixed? In 
continuing this subject, 1 shall con- 
fine myself to a phase closely con- 
nected with the foregoing experiment. 
The experiments tabulated herein were 
made more than a year ago. If I 
had written this paper before passing 
to other experiments, doubtless I 
should have permitted myself to 
theorize more freely regarding the 
phenomenon than I care to do at 
present. As it is, I shall present the 
experiments, and endeavor to reserve 
my opinions concerning them for a 
future day. 

It may strike some persons that the 
present paper is entirely irrelevant to 
the subject of percolation and precipi- 
tation ; but if 1 am permitted to com- 
Elete this subject, I think that it will 
e shown that it ia intimately con- 
nected with certain features that have 
considerably troubled phai'macists and 
others. 

An unanswered query, once accepted 
by one of our most prominent mem- 
bers, is directly interested, and the 
phenomenon presented herein must be 
considered before that query can be 
satisfactorily answered. A process 
of percolation, suggested once, in 
which the menstruum was directed 
to be admitted at the bottom of the 
percolator, and permitted to escape 
at the top, is also concerned. 

Perhaps the analytical chemist will 
find some food for consideration, as it 
does not seem imreasonable to suppose 
that the principle involved in this 
paper may be of practical value in the 
separation of certain bodies one from 
another. Then, too, it may be found 
advisable to forego the process of fil- 
tration, if possible, where accurate re- 
sults are desired. However, after I 
have inti-oduced the line of experi- 
ments, and the details into which I 



* (Paper read at the Meeting of the American 
Pharm. Assoc, at Milwaukee, Aug., 1884.) 

Query.—** Is there any method whereby a sol- 
vent can be perfectly freed from a substance in so- 
lution, without evaporating the liquid, precipitating 
the dissolved matter in an insoluble form, or 
clian^ng the liquid (as adding alcohol to water). 

This question was addressed to several of our 
foremost scientists, and without any information 
being furnished as to another known method. In 
connection with this subject, it is proper to state 
that for many years it lias been known that char- 
coal will separate certain organic mattera from so- 
lution; and, according to the experiments of Mr. 
Witt (1856), it was shown that twenty-two per cent 
of chloride of sodium was taken from a solution of 
that substance by filtration through one and tliree- 
quarters feet of sand. [Upon this fact also depends, 
no doubt, at least in part, the purification of brack- 
ish or salt water when it passes through a lengthy 
deposit of sand or through flssuras in rocks.] These 
facts are related to the experiments which fallow, 
and to which we can find none similar on record. 
Indeed, quotations from our acknowledged author- 
ities show that the phenomenon herein brought 
forward has been generally overlooked. We will 
cite as follows: 

Filtration.— *' The mechanical separation of a 
liquid from the undissolved particles floating in it." 
— i7re. 

"The separation of suspended matter is effected 
on the small scale for laboratory purposes by filtra- 
tion through porous paper."— i2o«co« atid Schorlem- 
mer. 

'* The mechanical separation of fluid from solid 
matters mixed with them. The pores of the paper 
permit the fluid to pass through; whilst the solid 
matter, being prevented, remauis behind."— GaWo- 
toay. 



have been drawn, these features will 
readily present themselves to those 
interested. 

Let us now revert to the separation 
of the two salts by the evaporation of 
the water. The explanation that nat- 
urally presents itself is, that their 
separation resulted from the fact that 
the chloride of sodium crystallised 
and left a mother liquor of chloride oi 
ammonium. This afterward evaporat- 
ed ; and thus the salts were deposited 
in different locations. In order to test 
the correctness of the view, I was 
led to several series of experiments; 
and a section of one of these may be 
illustrated as f oUows : ♦ 

Take an ordinary porous blotting- 
paper, and drop into its centre, drop 
after drop, some writing fluid. The 
spot will spread, but it will not pre- 
sent the same appearance from the 
centre outward. There is usually a 
dark centre, and then a dark line of 
demarcation, after which another 
shade appjears, which, after spreading 
to a certain distance, will perhaps sud- 
denly give place to a nearly colorless 
liquid. Continue to add the fluid 
slowly to the centre of the blot, and 
the shades of color will expand and 
preserve their individuality, but the 
outer will usually grow more rapidly 
than the one immediately within. 
Sometimes several shades wiD be 
formed, but their individual character- 
istics will be maintained. If the ink 
be one of the purple or other colors of 
aniline, or a carmine, it will be gener- 
ally found that the outer liquid will be 
colorless. The striking feature is the 
abrupt change from one shade to the 
other. It is not a gradual grading off, 
for a distinct line of demarcation usu- 
ally separates each shade. I have in 
troduced this experiment because it 
can be so readily performed, and be- 
cause, upon second thought, every 
person must even now admit its famil- 
iarity. Mix two colors of ink, say red 
and blue, and try the experiment 
again. Very likely it will be observed 
that, under the same conditions, one 
color will leave the other after both 
have passed together for a certain dis- 
tance, and leave it completely, and by 
a distinct line of demarcation. Then 
perhaps this second color will cease to 
spread, and a colorless liquid wiU pass 
out, and form a ring encircling the 
ink spot. 

These experiments may be easily 
made, and will illustrate the pheno- 
menon ; but since there are so many 
kinds of ink, it is impossible to predict 
a certain result. Therefore, to enter 
into the subject more systematically, 
I will bring forward the following 
experiment, in order to illustrate a 
natural phenomenon that I have not 
been able to find recorded in any 
work, and upon which those I have 
consulted can furnish us no informa- 
tion: 

Dilute one part, by measure, of offi- 
cinal solution of tersulphate of iron 
with thirty^-two parts of water; then 
place a strip of blotting-paper, of loose 
texture, so that the lower end is im- 
mersed in the liquid. A liquid is ab- 
sorbed, and passes rapidly into the 
paper, reaching to a height of about 
naif an inch at once. Then it ceases 
to extend upward as solution of ter-^ 
sulphate of iron, but not as a liquid, f 
A Ime of demarcation appears as dis- 
tinct as though drawn by a pencil, and 
above this hne a colorless solution 
passes; and this Uquid is absolutely 
free from any salt of iron. If a piece 



* I only give enough of the series to demon- 
strate the one feature to which this paper is devoted. 
My investigations have extended far beyond the 
line drawn oy this report, but I do not care to im- 
pose upon the society by introducing another step, 
as it would double the length of the paper. 

t The texture of the paper influences the heiirht 
to which the solution passes before the separation. 
The line of separation is soonest formed when the 
paper is porous. Very firm, compact paper will 
carry the entire solution to a considerable height. 
Common Swedish filter paper wUl answer, but not 
so well as blotting-paper. 
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of ferrocyanide of potassium be drawn 
over this paper, it refuses to strike a 
blue color until the dividing line is 
struck. Other reagents demonstrate 
conclusively the absence of even traces 
of iron above this linA Here we 
have presented a reaction in which 
a substance in solution has separated 
from the solvent, without evaporation 
of the liquid, apparent precipitation of 
the solid in insoluble form or change 
in solvent power of the liquid. 

In considering this Question from the 
experiment presented, a doubt must 
arise in our minds regarding the sub- 
ject. Is it really a separation of a 
soluble iron salt from a solvent capable 
of dissolving it? This query naturally 
occurs when we notice that the upper 
edge of the iron solution, as it is ab- 
Horbed by the paper, has a red color, 
which deepens as it passes upward, 
until finally the colorless liquid shoots 
above it. May it not be that an insolu- 
ble basic salt of iron is formed by oxi- 
dcation of the iron, in the very thin 
layer of liquid? I thus questioned 
the matter, and found that the line of 
division formed as readily and the 
same in an atmosphere of carbonic 
acid gas. Again, a piece of paper 
from just beneath the line— indeea, the 
very ed^ of the line of division — when 
dipped mto water, formed a solution 
that gave a deep blue color with solu- 
tion of ferrocyanide of potassium. 

This experiment, then, seemed to 
show that by means of an agency 
heretofore unrecognized in this man- 
ner, and which seems to be capillary 
attraction, a separation of solvent 
from substance dissolved can be ef- 
fected, and absolutely. In analyzing 
the phenomenon, we find that there is 
not a gradual shading off of iron salt 
from below upward. It might seem 
natural to view the reaction as an ab- 
sorption of the iron by the fibres of 
the paper through which the liquid 
passed, until finally all the iron disap- 
peared. Upon the contrary, it seems 
to be a struggling upward of several 
liquids ;'*' and when the so-called solu- 
tion reaches a certain height, one part 
of it is attracted onward with greater 
force, and frees itself from the others. 
There appears to be an unequal at- 
tractive force between the fibres of the 
paper and the substances passing 
through them; there seems to be an 
unequal and independent capillary at- 
traction between the fibres not moist- 
ened and the liquids in contact with 
them. These forces acting at the 
same time, cause a separation of solu- 
tions at a certain distance from the sur- 
face of the liquid ; and after this separ- 
ation is once effected, the liquid that 
has freed itself from the other, or 
others, seems to pass freely througn it, 
or them, appai'ently drawn from above 
more rapiuly than the other, or others, 
can follow. Thus, although the lower 
part of the paper is saturated with 
mixed solutions, t the liquid that has 
separated itself seems to flow rapidly 
through the lower stratum and out of 
the line of demarcation, without a 
molecule of the iron salt accompany- 
ing it. t 

In continuing the study of this phe- 
nomenon, we find that the proportion 
the iron salt bears to the liquia, influ- 
ences the point at which the sepsiration 
of the iron solution occurs. If the 



* Solution of tersulphate of iron contains other 
substances besides the salt of In^n. There are free 
acids, and they are not retained in accordance with 
the detention of tlie Iron. The indications are also 
that the coloration of solution of ferric sulphate is 
due to accompanyinK oxide or ozysulphate in solu- 
ble form, and that true ferric sulphate has no red 
color. 

1 1 admit that the term solutions is not in ac- 
cordance with our present understanding of a solu- 
tionof several salts in one menstruum. Authorities 
do not, we think, view them as distinct liquids 
mixed together and existing independently of each 
other, but rather as one solution. For the sake of 
illustrating these experiments, I shall speak of a 
solution of different bodies as being an associa- 
tion of separate solutions, each retaining its individ- 
ualitT. 

X There Is a gradual and uniform upward motion 
of all the liquids, however, althougn the lowest 
stratum in the paper moves slowest. 



solution is dilute, the separation takes 

Elace just above the surface of the 
quid in the vessel. As it increases 
in strength, the iron passes higjher 
upon the paper, and with officinal 
svrupy solution of tersulphate of iron 
there will be no separation. 

This fact leads to. another point in 
connection with the subject, to wit: 
an attraction seemingly exists between 
the iron salt and the water, which is 
stronger in proportion to its concen- 
tration. Therefore, as the proportion 
is in favor of the iron, the water has 
less power to free itself and climb 
away. 

Can it be, then, that capillary or 
surface attraction has the power to 
dissociate a solution? If so, it seems 
to us that this fact must have been 
overlooked in many instances where 
its consideration was a necessity to ac- 
curacy in results. 

In looking at the phenomenon as 
presented in the foregoing portion of 
my paper, it will be seen that we may 
sum the matter up as follows : 

1st. The bibulous paper absorbs and 
carries to a certain height the liquid 
about as it exists in the vessel. 

2d. At a point above the surface of 
the liquid, determined by the texture 
of the pa[)er and the concentration of 
the solution, the iron salt ceases to 
pass upward* as rapidlv as the water 
or other substances nela in solution by 
the water. 

3d. Then the liquids separate, and 
the colorless liquia is actually drawn 
(or thi*ust) through the solution of iron 
without carrying a trace of ferric sul- 
phate beyond the line of division. 

In order to determine the amount of 
water thus x>assing through a liquid, 
I call attention to the follo¥riiig ex- 
periment: 

A piece of blotting paper was placed 
with the lower end m a solution of 
ferric Bidphate, made by mixing 1 
part of omcinal solution of tersulphate 
of iron with 32 parts of water. The 
separation occurred as previously de- 
scribed, and when the watery hquid 
reached the top of the paper (5 inches), 
the iron solution had ascended but 2 
inches. The paper was then divided 
at the line of separation and at the 
surface of the liquid, the iron solution 
in the lower part was weighed with 
the paper, and the water and paper in 
the upper portion weighea. Each 
part was then dried, and weighed 
again. 

Rksult. — Water in the part of the 
paper that contained iron, 7 grains. 

Water in the paper above the line to 
which the iron had ascended, 71 grains. 

In the same way, one part of solu- 
tion of tersulphate of iron (ferric sul- 
phate) was mixed with sixty -four parts 
of water, and the portions of paper ex- 
amined. 

Result. — Water in the part of the 
paper that contained iron, 4 grains. 

water above the line to which the 
iron ascended, 9^ gi'ains. 

Thus it will be seen that, in the first 
experiment, the water that had sepa- 
rated was slightly greater than that 
remaining with the iron, while, in the 
second experiment, more than twice as 
much water escaped as remained with 
the iron. 

I present also an experiment with 
acetate of lead, as f oIIowq : 

Five gi-ains of acetate of lead were 
dissolved in one fluid ounce of water. 
The paper was immersed, and the di- 
viding line ascertained by means of a 
crystal of iodide of potassium. Upon 
separating the paper, it was found tnat 

The water in the part of paper that 
contained lead amounted to Si grains. 

Water in the paper above the line to 
which the lead ascended amounted to 
4i grains. 



*I use the term upward to correspond with 
this line of experiments. The same phenomenon 
is presented when the paper is horizontal or in- 
clined, if capillary attraction only carries the liquid 
outward. 



In the same way, five grains of -ace- 
tate of lead were dissolved in four fluid 
ounces of water. 

The water in the part of the paper 
that contained lean amounted to 5^ 
grains. 

Water in the paper above the Une to 
which the lead ascended amounted to 
13i grains. 

All of these experiments uphold the 
principle that the weaker the solution 
the quicker the separation, and the 
larger the amount of the escaped 
water. 

I have mentioned the fact that 
mixed colored inks separate from 
each other under the innuence of the 
capillary attraction of bibulous paper. 
It is demonstrated that certain salts 
will also do this, and completely. In 
order to show that they act indepen- 
dently of each other wnen dissolved 
in a single solvent, I call attention to 
the following experiment : 

Dissolve flve grains of ferrous sul- 
phate in an ounce of water and add 
one drop of sulphuric acid (to prevent 
oxidation). 

Dissolve five grains of cupric sul- 
phate in an ounce of water. 

Mix thirty minims of officinal solu- 
tion of tersulphate of iron (ferric sul- 
phate) with an ounce of water. 

Place a strip of bibulous paper up- 
right in each, and it will be found that, 
at a certain height, each metallic so- 
lution is retarded . This can be readily 
shown by drawing a piece of red or 
yellow prussiate of potash down the 
paper, for the characteristic coloration 
will appear as soon as the reagent 
comes in contact with the salt. How- 
ever, it will be found that they sepa- 
rate at different heights in the papers. 

Now mix the solutions, and repeat 
the paper experiment. When the re- 
agents are applied to the paper, it will 
be shown that the ferric sulphate ex- 
tends only a certain distance ; then a 
mixture of ferrous sulphate and cupric 
sulphate, then the ferrous sulphate 
alone, and finally a colorless solution 
passes onward perfectly free from 
either salt. The boundary line between 
each salt is clear and sharp. 

Upon diluting this mixture with its 
bulk of water, the rule of the diluted 
ferric sulphate is found to be main- 
tcdned, and by repeated dilution of 
each succeeding solution with its 
bulk of water, a series of regular de- 
marcations are obtained. 

In the same maimer, solutions of 
certain alkaloidal salts can be separat- 
ed from each other, as, for example, 
sulphate of quinine and sulphate of 
berberine, the quinine salt passing on- 
ward and leaving the berberine.* 

In carrying this series of experiments 
further, it is readily shown that not 
only can we separate Hquids from each 
other within the paper, but we can 
separate them as liquids by acknowl- 
edging the fact that a liquid tends to 
flow from a tube, capillary or other- 
wise, if the extremity is beneath the 
surface of the liquid in the container. 
Two test-tubes were placed beside each 
other, and into one an inch of solution 
of ferric sulphate (the strenjgth before 
named) was poured. A strip of blot- 
ting-paper was then so placea that one 
end reached into the hquid, while the 
other end rested below it in the other 
vial. The paper was curved, so that 
the height was four inches; therefore 
the hquid traversed eight inches. The 
exposed part of the paper was covered 
by means of a sheet of rubber, in order 
to retard evaporation. 

In twenty nours a layer of colorless 
liquid was carried into the empty vial; 
and this liquid refused to show a trace 
of iron by the usual reagents. 

* It is not unreasonable to suppose that advantage 
may be taken of this principle to separate certain 
bodies that seem to dissolve and precipitate alike. 
Indeed, I have uned it in separating uncrystalliz- 
ble colorinf? matters from crystals of oni^nic bodies, 
where simply the close wrapping of two or three 
layers of blotting paper over the moist magma will 
remove the coloring material as the mass dries 
out. 
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Therefore, to sum up from the view 
presented by these experiments : 

The solvent can he perfectly separated 
from dissolved matter by what appears 
to he simply capillary attraction. 

We must not, however, infer that 
this is evidence tnat such a rule will be 
carried out with other bodies. Exper- 
iments with man V salts and other sub- 
stances agreed, but some refused to 
separate ; chloride of sodium being car- 
ried to a height of six feet. 

I do not design in this paper to 
enter into a theoretical argument re- 
garding the causes for the phenomenon 
herein presented. I aim simply to 
present the facts, and in doin^ so must 
consider briefly certain objections that 
have occurred to me regarding the idea 
that real solutions can be separated 
from each other by means of the cap- 
illary or surface atti*action of mate- 
rials that have no reco§|liized chemical 
affinity for either of the constituents. 
Therefore, as the substances that I 
have named are all solids, it might 
perhaps be inferred that the molecules 
of these solids are held in the minute 
interstices of the paper, while the more 
mobile fluid escapes.* Such a view 
could scarcely be sustained, because 
mixtures of liquids may be separated 
from each other— indeed, even though 
such a mixture is supposed to have 
combined chemically. Sulphuric acid 
and water are accepted as having rath- 
er an intense affinity, and their union 
is broken only by a considerable dis- 
play of energy. The mixture of sul- 
Shuric acid and water is as perfectly 
isintegrated by the bibulous paper as 
were the other substances named by 
me. This can be shown by making a 
dilute solution of sulphuric acid in 
water, and allowing it to pass up the 

Eaper, and then pressing a piec^ of blue 
tmus paper upon the sunace of the 
part of the bibulous paper that is mois- 
tened. The litmus will change to red 
for a certain distance, defined by a 
line of demarcation as distinct as that 
shown by the iron salt. 

The facts, then, to be presented in 
this paper are that: 

1st. Liquids can be separated from 
solids held in solution, without evapo- 
rating the liquid or precipitating the 
solid m an insoluble condition. 

%d. Liquids can be separated from 
each other. 

3d. Chemical combinations even can 
be broken without calling upon such 
recognized dissociating powers as high 
or low temperature, or the action of 
reagents. 

This dissociating force has been over- 
looked in many places where perhaps 
it might have been useful, it may 
have been an unknown factor in lead- 
ing to discrepancies in delicate analyti- 
cal work that involved frequent filtra- 
tion. There are other points of interest 
that I hope to consider in the future. 



Manganese in Wines. 

In three wines of lower Beaugalais 
(Vintage of 1865, 1882, and 1883), Mau- 
men6 found considerable proportions 
of manganese. It appeared to exist in 
the wine as double tartrate of potas- 
sium and manganese. The proportion 
of metallic manganese in the wine of 
1865 (red), was found to be 5 to 7 
Mgs. per litre, corresponding to 61.73 
Mgs. of double tartrate. The soil upon 
which the grapes grow is known to 
contain much manganese. Further 
investigation is proposed. — Bui, Soc, 
Chim.'-'J. Am. Chem. Soc. 

Boldo has been found by Chapoleaux 
to contain a ^lucoside soluble m ^co- 
hol and benzin and insoluble in water 
which acts as a hypnotic and, when sub- 
cutaneously administered, increases 
the flow of bile. 



* It must be admitted that such a viewr is nut iu 
accordance with our idea of a solution. 



[Obioikal Communication.] 

THE SULPHATES OF BERBERINE- 

BY PROP. J. U. LLOYD. 

In 1878, a paper on the salts of ber- 
berine, as obtained from Hydrastis 
canadensis L., was presented at the 
meeting of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Ajssociation. The writer an- 
nounced that, when sulphate of ber- 
berine is added to ammonia water, by 
double decomposition, a dark solution 
of berberine results, which by mixing 
with alcohol is mostly purified from 
the sulphate of ammonium which pre- 
cipitates. Filtration now separates 
the solution of berberine, and tne addi- 
tion of ether to the filtrate then pre- 
cipitates the berberine as a lemon- 
yellow crystalline powder. It is un- 
necessary to go over the properties of 
this substance in the present paper, as 
my object is to call attention to the 
fact that the substance obtained is not 
berberine, hut a soluble sulphate of 
herherine. The writer has been aware 
of this fact for some years, but out of 
deference to an investigator who in- 
tended to consider the subject, waited 
for his report. However, this gentle- 
man. Dr. T. L. A. Greve,* of Cincin- 
nati, having withdrawn from the field, 
I feel at liberty to make the foregoing 
statement, and in addition briefiy an- 
nounce the following. 

There are two sulphates of berberine 
and they bear a resemblance to the two 
sulphates of quinine, excepting that in 
solubilities they are the reverse of the 
quinine salts. Thus : — 

(CaoH,4N«Oi). H^04.7H.O.— Sulphate 
of quinine, less soluble than the bisul- 
phate CaoH«NaO,H,S04.7H,0. 

(C«H„N04),H,S04 sulphate of ber- 
bei*ine more soluble than the bisulphate 
CaoH,TN04H,S04. 

The existence of these two sulphates 
was announced in New Rbmedies, 1877, 
p. 226, in a paper by Mr. H. B. Par- 
sons and Mr. T. J. Wrampelmeior, but 
they simply made the analysis without 
giving a description of the salts. Since 
that day, nothing has been printed to 
support or disprove of their work, and 
I take pleasure, therefore, in saying 
that beyond a doubt the two sul- 
phates exist. My own investigations 
show that such is the case^ as well as 
the analysis of Prof. Virgil Coblentz, 
who, unaware of the work of Mee»rs. 
Parsons and Wrampelmeier, m*ade 
several determinations of each salt 
as made by us. His report agrees 
exactly with that of the other gentle- 
men. 
• To sum up: 

The original sulphate of berberine, 
CsoH,7N04H,S04, that of the market, 
is a hisulphate and only moderately 
soluble. 

The new sulphate of berberine (Cso- 
HmN04)9H9S04 is very soluble. 

It may not be improper to state that 
the paper presented to the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and al- 
luded to in this, was by the writer. 

A SPECIFIC GRAVITY BURETTE. 

James J. Dobbie and John B. Hutche- 
son, preparators to the chair of 
chemistry at theUniversityof Glasgow, 
have devised a very hanay apparatus 
for accurately determining the specific 
gravity of solid substances, and which 
they call ** Specific Gravity Burette." 

The apparatus consists of a U tube, 
one of the branches (A) of which has a 
diameter of about 3 millimeters (i inch), 
while the other {B) limb is of wider 
calibre. A short piece of tube, C, of 
the same diameter as B, provided with 
a glass faucet, is connected with B, by 
means of a rubber-joint, so that it may 
be easily taken off or replaced. 

* Dr. Greve accepted a query on the subject at 
the Indianapolis meeting of tlie A. P. A., and con- 
tinued it until last year. He then notified the 
chairman that circumstances prevented liini from 
attending to the matter, and he was accordingly re- 
leased. 



The apparatus is kept upright by a 
out wire E and a piece of wood with a 
notch in which the curve of the U tube 



rests. Tube A is graduated in cubic 
centimeters and on a level with the 
bottom mark on this tube, some lines 
are placed upon the tube B, which serve 
as guide-marks. 

The apparatus is used in the follow- 
ing manner. At first the tube is fUled 
with a suitable liquid tmtil this reaches 
to the bottom mark of graduation in 
tube A. Then, having weighed the 
substance the specific gravity of which 
is to be determined, this is mtroduced 
into the tube B, from which the faucet 
attachment has previously been re- 
moved. The level of the liquid will 
then rise in both branches. [Of course 
the substance must have been brought 
to such a condition that it cannot retain 
any air; and the liquid must exert no 
solvent action upon it.— EId. A. D.] 

The faucet piece C is then connected 
and the faucet having been opened 
air is blown in until the liquid iuBhas 
been depressed below the guide-marks. 
The faucet is then closed and carefully 
reopened to let enough air escape untu 
the level of the liquid is at the mark 
where it was previous to the introduc- 
tion of the substance. 

It is now only necessary to read off 
the volume displaced by the body, in 




Specific gravity burette. 

cubic centimeters. The specific gravity 
is found by dividing the Weight in 
grammes by the volume of displaced 
aauid in cubic centimeters, no matter 
what liquid may have heen employed in 
the experiment. 

In order to facilitate the liquid being 
brought to the same level again in B, 
Mr. Gray, of Glasgow, has suggested to 
the authors to connect with tne tube a 
smaller, lateral one, in the form of a> 
{F), which is graduated. The level 
then can be very accurately adjusted. 

The determinations made with this 
apparatus have been highly exact and 
concordant. — Philos. Magaz. and La 
Nature. 

To Prevent Labels on Glass Vessels 
from Moulding or Peeling off. 

Labels affixed to glass Cor other) ves- 
sels, when exposed to dampness for 
some time, have a tendency to become 
stained with spots of mouldiness which 
is due to a development of fungi on the 
gummed surface. This may be pre- 
vented by adding to the paste a small 
quantity of borax, about 1 drachm to 
the quart. 

To prevent labels attached to glass 
from peeling off, it is recommended to 
use a paste consisting of 2 volumes of 
fiour paste and 1 volume of liquid glue. 

Chinese settlers in Mercedes Ck>unty, 
California, are reported to be cultivat- 
ing the opium poppy successfully. 
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THE ART OF DISPENSING 
PILLS.* 

The characteristics of well-prepared 
pills are that they are not too soft, do 
not stick together nor flatten, that 
tliey are smooth and round, all of the 
8£ime size, and all contain similar pro- 
portions of medicinal ingredients. 

The preparation of good pills often 
requires much practical judgment and 
experience. It is not to be expected 
that the prescriber should be able so 
exactly to balance the ingredients tiiat 
a perfect pill-mass should result, es- 
pecially as the extracts themselves are • 
likely to vary in consistence. Much 
better is it that the means of forming 
the compound into a good mass should 
be left to the judgment of the dis- 
penser. 

[We omit Dr. Hager's descriptions of 
mortars, spatulas, pill-machines, and 
the process of making pills.] 

Rounding pills with the fingers is 
only permissible when the mass is of 
such a character that it crumbles un- 
der the rounder. The rounder consists 
of two pieces made of hard wood, with 
a handle and a rim of such depth that 
the pill can be lightly pressed. The 
rolling-surfaces should not be polished. 
Several sizes of these rollers should be 
kept for differently -sized pills. The 
cut pills are laid on the tray, sprinkled 
with a little powder, and, being cov- 
ered by the roller, they are rapidly, 
and with slight pressure, revolved. 

Powder is used to prevent pills stick- 
ing to each other, and, to some extent, 
to conceal their taste. Where no par- 
ticular powder is ordered, lycoi)odium 
should always be employed. Cinna- 
mon, licorice, fennel, orris, starch, etc., 
are also used. A mixture of 1 part 
of vanilla with 9 parts of sugar of 
milk makes a gooa powder for pills. 
Ordinary sugar shoiild not be used, as 
it makes the pills damp. 

A pill-sieve is sometimes employed 
to remove excess of powder. 

Pills with hygroscopic, strong-smell- 
ing or volatile ingredients should be 
always dispensed in bottles. 

To make pills that will keep their 
shape for a reasonable time, they ought 
to contain some fibrous vegetable pow- 
der in their composition. Where such 
is not ordered, tne dispenser has often 
to use it, but, of course, what he uses 
must be both medicinally and chemi- 
cally inert. 

KXCIPIBKTS. 

Powdered gum arabic by itself is an 
excipient of very little value for the 
purpose of ^ving consistence; but, 
with the addition of 10 per cent of 
pulv. cdthsese, it becomes a good exci- 
pient, helping to form a mass of good 
consistence, and which binds well. 

Pulv. altheeae, if used largely, has a 
tendency, in consequence of its large 
proportion of mucilage, to prevent the 
solubility of the pills, ana to reduce 
their activity. Besides, it is apt to 
make the mass too elastic to work 
well into a shape, and to harden too 
much afterwards. Not more than 1 
grain to 5 or 10 trains should be used. 
Three pounds of marshmallow powder 
require 2 parts of water to form a 
mass. In large dispensing business 
the following powders are sometimes 
kept ready for pills that require a 
binding excipient: 

For White Pills. 

Pulv. althaese 10 

Farin8B secalinse 10 

Sacch. alb 10 

Pulv. iridis 70 

M. ft. pulv. subtil. 

For Colored Pills. 

Pulv. althaese 15 

Farince secalinse 10 

Sacch. alb 10 



♦ Abstract from Pr. Haffer*8 work on Pharmaoeu- 
Ucal Manipulations. Talcen from The Chemist and 
DruniRt of July 15th. The portions in brackets are 
by the editor of that Journal. 



Pulv. iridis 50 

Pulv. gentian 15 

M. ft. piuv. subtil. 

Argilla (china-clay) is tisefulin cases 
where a vegetable addition might lead 
to decomposition or oxidation, as, for 
example, with nitrate of silver, chlo- 
ride of gold, chromate, bichromate, 
permanganate, or chlorate of potas- 
sium, etc. The white washed variety 
freed from sand and chalk given a 
good pill-mass with water; 10 grammes 
require 3.6 of water. 

Powdered white beans are useful, 
both as regards consistence and bind- 
ing. For 3 parts, 2 parts of water are 
necessary. 

Powdered orris does not bind, but is 
useful for giving consistence. 

Powdered licorice contains but little 
mucilage, and therefore is not very 
binding, out it is a suitable adjunct if 
licorice is ordered in the pills or to be 
sprinkled over them. 

Su^ar without some mucilaginous 
addition is not good. Syrup, however, 
with pulv. althaeas is very useful. 

Starch sugar is often a very service- 
able excipient, though it is not general- 
ly at hand in convenient powdered 
form. - 

Powdered tra^canth is especially to 
be recommend^ when the mass is too 
soft, and when it is desired not too 
much to increase the weight. If 
masses crumble, a little tracacanth 
powder, with a rew drops of glycerin, 
will bind them. 

Some years since a glyceride of tra- 
gacanth wasrecommenaed as a vehicle 
for pills. It was prepared f I'om 3 parts 
of tragacanth, 9 parts of glycerin, 
and 4 parts of water. But it nas not 
proved satisfactory, and pulv. althaese 
IS generally preferred. 

Salep is also sometimes used for soft 
masses when a very shght increase of 
weight is essential. It is always com- 
bined with some pulv. althaeee. 

Pills with mucilaginous constituents 
only require watery fluids to make 
them into masses. Spirit causes them 
to crumble. Equal parts of glycerin 
and water are often preferred to pure 
water to add to pill-masses, on account 
of the greater plasticity obtained, but 
the hygroscopic property of the gly- 
cerin IS an objection. 

[For the benefit of younger dispensers 
a practical summary of the valuable 
information contained in the foregoing 
paragraphs may be useful. The main 
purpose of an excipient is to impart 
tenacity to the mass, and consequently 
the one chosen will be moist or dry 
according to the nature of the other 
ingredients. 1st. Moist excipients com 
monly consist of one or occasionally a 
combination of the following sub- 
stances—alcohol, extracts (soft), con- 
fection of hips or roses, glycerin, honey, 
mucilage of acacia and tragacanth, 
soap, syrups, treacle, water, oils. 2d. 
Dry excipients commonly consist of 
one or a combination of the following 
substances — bread crumb, manna, 
powder of gum acacia and tragacanth, 
althaea, flour, licorice, orris, starch, 
sugar, and occasionally, where highly 
oxidizing chemicals are ordered, an 
inorganic compound as kaolin. Some 
of these excipients, such as alcohol and 
water among the moist excipients, and 
gum acacia and tragacanth among the 
dry, occasionally leave the pills very 
dry and hard, and therefore are not 
suitable unless combined with some 
more softening ingredient, such as 
glycerin, treacle, soap, ete. Other ex- 
cipients, on the other hand, such as 
glycerin or treacle, are too hygroscopic^ 
and therefore require to be restrained 
by some counteracting influence, such 
as water or one of the gums. A vari- 
ety of excipients, such as bread crumb, 
althaea, and tragacanth render the 
mass elastic and spongy, while others, 
such as orris, licorice, su^^ eto., do 
not bind. In short, an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the proportion of the 



various ingredients is in every case 
necessary, and distinguishes between 
a pharmacist who has studied his pro- 
fession and one who merely follows it 
by rule of thumb.] 

[Where fluids require to be added to 
form a pill mass, it will be always found 
risky to add them direct to the mass, 
and as a Salleron's Dropper may not be 
available, a good plan is to drop the 
fluid first on to the point of the 
spatula, and from it to the mortar in 
quantity necessary to form a mass.] 

Pill-masses containing dry vegetable 
powders require some few minutes to 
absorb the added water, and, there- 
fore, should be made a little too soft, 
and allowed to stand for ten to fifteen 
minutes before rolling, or they are 
liable to crumble. 

If the physician orders a powder with 
an extract q. s., the dispenser adds the 
latter little by little; but he is not a 
neat dispenser if he use the same 
spatula for scraping the mass from the 
pestle and to dip into the extract-pot. 

If a definite quantity of extract be 
ordered, the dispenser may find it ex- 
actly suflBcient to make a mass. If it 
would make the mass too soft, how- 
ever, he must, if the extract be an 
active one, either use it in a drier state 
or add some inert powder to it. If the 
extract, however, oe of no particular 
activity, some powder of the same 
plant may be substituted for a portion 
of it, as, for instance, if 20 grains of 
extract of gentian were ordered, .he 
might use 10 grains of extract with 10 
grains of powdered gentian. 

[The objection to this plan is the va- 
riation which it is apt to cause in the 
size of the pill, 10 gi^ainsof extract and 
10 grains of the crude powder fre- 
quently producing an objectionable 
increase m the bulk of the pill. The 
better plan, we think, in such cases is 
to diminish rather than increase the 
bulk of the pill, and, therefore, where 
an extract is too soft, we recommend 
that it be evaporated to a proper con- 
sistence, and for this reason every phar- 
macist should have some simple and 
ready apphance for accomplishing this 
without risk to the extract.] 

Sulphate of quinine with extract of 
gentian makes a mass which, though 
sufficiently plastic when first used, 
crumbles when rolled out. The addi- 
tion of a few drops of acid (10 drops of 
acid, sulph. dil., or five drops acid 
hydrochlor., to 15 grains of quinine), 
with some marshmallow powder, will 
give the necessary permanent plas- 
ticity. 

[It the extract of gentian be soft 
enough, or rendered soft by the addi- 
tion of water, previous to the quinine 
being added, no difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in rolling out the mass. In 
connection with the suggested addi- 
tion of an acid, it should not be for- 
gotten that quinine makes a beautiful 
mass with the addition merely of tar- 
taric acid and water. The following 
proportions will be found to make a 
good mass : Quinine sulphate, 30 parts ; 
tartaric acid, 5 parts; water, 1 part. 
Where a pure white pill such as this is 
produced, no better dust for rolling 
them in will be found than fine sifted 
arrow root.] 

Soap powder makes the best pill 
mass, with vegetable powders, ex- 
tracts, and gum resins. Soap being 
decomposed oy acid salts, acids, and 
tannin substances, it is not suitable 
for masses containing these. In using 
soap, care must be taken not to add too 
much water. Soap masses at first ap- 
pear dry and crumbly, so that the dis- 
penser IS tempted to add more water, 
and then finds afterwards that he has 
too soft a mass. A few drops of spirite 
of wine has this effect to a still greater 
extent, so that it must Ix* used very 
carefully. 

RBSINOUS INGREDIENTS IN PILLS. 

Gum resins and resins must be first 
rubbed to a fine powder, and, to pre- 
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vent them from stickine to the mortar, 
the latter and the pestle may be first 
rubbed with paper soaked in almond 
oil. The resinous powder is easily 
made into a mass with a few drops of 
spirit, but the pills so made do not 
keep their shai)e. To most of such sub- 
stances, to aloes especially, the addi- 
tion of a little vegetable powder — 
marshmallow powder, for example — 
is desirable. Asafetida gives pills of 
good consistence, with a few drops of 
weak spirit; but such an addition with 
aloes produces pills which flatten. 
Spirit should be aaded very cautiously, 
as it is often found, esx)ecially when 
any soap is present, that, on working, 
the mass becomes softer than it ap- 
peared at first. 

[In many cases such, for example, as 
when it is not advisable to add to the 
bulk of the mass, spirit is undoubtedly 
the best medium for converting gum 
resins and resins into a mass, and, if 
care be taken, no better need be de- 
sired. The main thing to be observed 
is, not to add too much spirit. The 
mass, for example, shoula never be 
made so soft as those made with or- 
dinary excipients, but should, on the 
contrary, be so hard as to roU only with 
some degree of pressure. If this be at- 
tended to, they will not fall. Where, 
however, the pills require to be kept 
for a length or time, some less drying 
excipient should be used. In all cases 
where pills are composed mainly of 
resins, too much friction with the 
rounder in finishing them should be 
avoided. We have had occasion fre 
quently to observe the peculiar effect 
which smart friction (probably from 
the heat enveloped) produces on va- 
rious resinous substances in the way 
of changing their physical properties, 
and in many cases the piineipal cause 
of pills falling to our knowledge is due 
as much to the friction used in round- 
ing them with the finisher as to the ex- 
cipient used.] 

For gum resins diluted spirit, and for 
pure resins 90 per cent spirit should be 
used. About 5 or 6 drops to 10 grammes 
is generally sufficient in the latter case. 
If the resmous mass is crumbly, it is 
easily worked up with spirit, or with 
the smallest possible addition of soap 
powder, but the latter only if metal and 
e€trthy salts are absent. 
Examples: Grammes 

Extracti rhei compositi. . 4.0 

Saponis jalapini 4.0 

M. f. c. spiritus vini guttis nonnul- 
lis massa pil. Ex qua form. pil. No. 60. 
This combination would yield a pill 
mass out of which it would certainly 
be possible to form pills, but these 
would soon either fiatten or run to- 
gether. An addition of 1.5 gramme of 
marshmallow powder obviates this 
difficulty. 

Grammes 

Extracti rhei 5.0 

Gummi ammoniaci 10.0 

Aloes pulveratae 7.5 

Tincturae myrrhae 9.8 

Ut f . pilulse 200. 

Instead of the tincture of myrrh, 
which is prepared with 90 per cent 
spirit, half water and dUuted spirit, 
for each 30 drops, should be used, and 
this, with the addition of 2 to 2.5 

frammes of marshmallow-root pow- 
er, gives a plastic pill mass. 
In summer it is often found impos- 
sible to rub gum resins to a fine pow- 
der. In such cases, they shoula be 
worked into a mass, after gentle warm- 
ing in a water bath. 

BALSAMS, ETC., IN PILLS. 

Pill masses are sometimes required 
with fluid or soft resins, fluid balsams, 
oils, or fats, as in^edients. When the 
quantity of these is too large to admit 
of the formation of a mass by the addi- 
tion of any reasonable quantity of 
powder, recourse must be had to wax. 
iBalsam of copaiba, balsam of Peru, 
extractum filicis, extract of cubebs, 



creasote, carbolic acid, ethereal oils, 
and other substances, melted with 
gentle heat, with one-third to an equal 
weight of wax, yield very good pill 
masses, but the mixture must be quite 
cold before combination with any 
other ingredients. The addition of 
ether or spirit destrovs the plasticity 
of this compound. The wax, with the 
balsam, etc., must be melted very 
slowly, as the application of a strong 
heat would be likely to injure the medi- 
cinal properties of the in^edients. It 
is prezerably performed m a porcelain 
pan, as the thick substance of a pill 
mortar would require a greater heat 
and would, besides, cool more slowly. 
Yellow wax only should be used. The 
wax should be first gently melted, 
then an equal weight of balsam added, 
and subsequently the rest of the bal- 
sam, before the mixture has set. Com- 
bination of the balsam with calcined 
magnesia, gum arable, or yellow resin 
is not permissible, unless expressly 
directed by the prescriber; but even 
when such are ordered, it is generally 
desirable to add some wax, as even a 
very little considerably facilitates the 
preparation of the mass. 

Efxample : Grammes 

Bals. copaivae 25.0 

Cubebar. pulv q. s. 

M. Ut fiant pilulee No. 500. 

Yellow wax 12. 5 grammes are melted 
with 10 grammes of the balsam and, 
before cooling, the remaining 15 
grammes are added. When perfectly 
cool, the mass is worked with about 
60 grammes of cubeb powder. 

Grammes 

Balsami copaivae 30.0 

Cubebanim 30.0 

M. F. 1. a. pilulae ponderis 0.15. 

Pills made from this formula would 
require an addition of wax, which 
would necessitate pills of twice the 
weight indicated, ^ut by taking 25 
grammes of balsam and melting with 
25 grammes of wax, and then combin- 
ing with 40^ammes of cubebs^ amass 
is made which can be divided into 400 
pills of 0.2 weight. Such a variation 
should be carefully marked on the 
prescription. 

In pharmacies where copaiva pills 
are frequently required, a mixture of 
2 parts of balsam of copaiva and 1 part 
of wax is kept ready ; 3 parts of this 
mixture require 5 parts of cubebs to 
form a pill mass. 

Balsam of copaiva is thickened by 
calcined magnesia, a sort of soapy 
combination being formed; but this 
condition is only acquired slowly, so 
that twenty-four to forty-eight hours 
are necessary before pills can be formed. 
A gentle heat and a few drops of water 
hasten the thickeninf^. If Balaam. 
copaivoB magnesia aolidificatum is not 
ready prepared, it is made by mixing 
10 grammes of the balsam with 6 
grammes of the magnesia and 30 drops 
of water. The mass is put in a por- 
celain ointment-jar, whicn is set for cm 
hour in a warm place (about 50° C). 
and afterwards removed to a cool 
place. Generally, good piUs can be 
made from this mixture with some or- 
ganic powder in twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours. But it is better to keep the 
compound ready, and it keeps well in 
securely covered porcelain vessels. 
To make the mixture for stock 100 
grammes of balsam, 45 grammes of 
calcined ma^esia, and 5 grammes of 
water are mixed, warmed for an hour, 
as before, and, after well stirring, set 
aside for ten days, in which time they 
make good pills with less than an 
equal quantity of cubeb powder. 

The lollowing substances, with 1 to 
2 parts of melted wax and 4 to 5 parts 
or^dry organic powder, yield, after 
cooling, good pill masses : 



Acid, carbolic. 
Apiolum 
Camphora 
Conimum 
Extr. cinae 



Ol. crotonis 

01. empyreumat. e 

ligno fossili 
01. uthanthracis 
01. myristicae aeth. 



Extr. filicis 01. myrrhae 

Kreasotum 01. nucistae 

Leucoleinum 01. picis liquidse 

Nicotinum Propylaminum. s. 

Pix navalis Trimethylaminum 

Pix Uthanthracis 
01. animale feti- 
dum 

Balsam of tolu cannot be melted 
with wax, but it can be worked up 
into a mass with another wax com- 
pound, after cooling. 

[In all the foregoing instances, and 
also in some afterwards mentioned, it 
is to be remarked that the wax is now 
very much discredited, owing to its 
insolubilitv in the stomach. Cacao 
butter wiU be found in most instances 
a much better medium, having a lower 
melting-point.] 

If with a wax compound some vege- 
table powder containing moisture has 
to be added, the latter may make the 
pills crumbly. It is best first to dry 
the powder, or to take up the mois- 
ture oy means of tragacanth. 

Ethereal oils in small quantities do 
not much interfere with the formation 
of pill masses ; but when the quantity 
to DC compounded is considerable, they 
should be melted with wax or with 
powdered yeUow resin to a doughy 
mass, and then mixed with a vegetable 
powder. If gum resins or resins are 
ordered, the ethereal oils can be com- 
bined with wax by gentle warming in 
a test tube. 

Caoutchouc pills are best made by 
evaporating (without any flame, of 
couree) a benzole solution of caout- 
chouc to syrupy consistence, then 
combining with so much bole Armeniac 
as will make a soft mass, rolling on a 
warmed iron pill-machine, and round- 
ing with the fingers. Vulcanized 
caoutchuc, of course, is never used. 

PHOSPHORUS PILLS. 

Phosphorus is best made into pills 
by first dissolving it in melted wax. 
llie wax is melted in a test tube, the 
phosphorus, dried on a piece of blotting- 
paper, is dropped into it, and, by warm- 
mg and stirring with a clean knitting- 
needle, is perfectly dissolved. The 
solution is mixed with an organic pow- 
der in a lukewarm pill mortar, and 
only made into pills when quite cold. 
Example : 

Grammes 

Phosphori 0.2 

01. amygdal 10.0 

01. cacao 10.0 

Flor. malvae pulv q. s. 

M. Ft. pilulae No. 200. Argento fo- 
liato obducendae. D. ad vitr. S. Four 
or five pills twice or three times daily. 
—Dr. Tavionot. 
Proceed as under: — 

Grammes 

Phosphori 0.2 

Add to 

Cerae flavae 10,0 

01. amygdal 5.0 

01. cacao 5.0 

previously melted (together) and warm 
under agitation, imtu the phosphorus 
is dissolved. Then mix the liquid with 
fifteen grammes of any vegetable pow- 
der. After cooling, make into pills 
and coat them with silver-foil. 

[In connection with phosphorus pills, 
the numerous articles and formulae 
which have appeared in our columns 
should be consulted.] 

PILLS WITH SALTS, ACIDS, ETC. 

Substances which are decomposed 
by iron, such as sublimate, calomel, 
argent, nit., copper, and bismuth salts, 
must not be mixed in an iron mortar. 
Marshmallow root or tragacanth is 
generally the best excipient. Salts 
easily soluble in water naturally re- 
quire very careful addition of moisture. 
Acetate of potash cannot be kept in 
pills even in glass vessels. In a very 
pressing case the dispenser might be 
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justified in umnff dry acetate of soda 
instead. It would, however, be better 
to ^orm the preecriber of the diffi- 
culty. It might be possible to keep 
pillfl fairly containing 1 part of acetate 
of potash with 3 parts of tragacanth 
and 1 part of marsiunallow. 

Tra^canth is generally mixed with 
salts and the necessary addition of 
water or of aqua glycerinata added. 

Corrosive sublimate in pills should 
be flret nibbed to a fine powder, and 
iben carefully mixed with the vehicle 
Sugar moistened with a third of its 
weight of water and then made ud 
with dry powdered crumb of bread 
is a suitable vehicle. With new bread 
no water would be necessary. Dzondi's 
sublimate pills are ordered to be made 
with 0.7B Kramme hydrarg. bichlor,, 
with bread crumb and sugar each 
q.s., to make 250 pills. The salt should 
be most thoroughly mixed with 3 
grammes of sugar; to this another 10 
grammes of sugar should be added, 13 
grammes of dried crumb, and 4.S 
grammes of glycerinated water, to 
make 8S0 pills. 

OystalUzed salts, fluid acids, soft 
extracts, with anorganic powder, often 
make a mass of muddy consistence, 
which rights itself by waiting ten to 
fifteen mmutes. Time shoula always 
be given for an organic powder to suck 
up moisture. 

Blaud's and Niemeyer's piUs are 
made by combining 16 grammes each 
of crystallized sulphate of iron with 
the same quantity of carbonate of pot- 
ash. After rubbmg the iron salt in an 
iron mortar the potash salt is added, 
and a damp mass is formed which is 
set aside for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
It is then of a thiu muddy consistence. 
To this is added about three-tenths of 
its weight of tragacanth and a few 
drops 01 glycerinated water, and the 
mass is set aside for another ten min- 
utes. If it is then at all crumbly a few 
more drops of glycerinated water may 
be added, and a good mass will be 
formed. 

[The quantity of tragacanth here 
ordered, as in some other instances, is 
much too large. A good rolling mass 
can be made with a smaller quantity, 
say one-tenth.] 

Bicarbonate of soda and crystallised 
sulphate of iron prescribed together 
must be treated in a similar way, only 
plenty of time and occasional fftirring 
must be given to allow of the develop- 
ment of Eul the gas. 

Pills with acids must be made in 
porcelain mortars. With the addition 
of marshmallow powder and glycerin- 
ated water good plastic masses are 
obtained. 

Examples— 

Orammes 

Pepsiniopt. 2.G 

Raa. rhei B.o 

Extr. gentianee 1.5 

Acid, muriatici gtt. 20 

r. alth., aq. glycerini, each 0.5.) 
Ft. pUulae 100. 

Oranmiefl 

Chinidini sulph S.O 

Cinchonidini sulph SO 

Truacanthse 4.0 

Bad. gentiante 8.0 

Acidi muriatici 6.0 

Glycerini 7.5 

Ba4. althiBse, q.s (l.fi) 

M. Ft. pilules 100. 
The cinchona alkaloids in pill-masses 
when first mixed make a soft mass, 
which becomes hard in twen^ to 
thirty minutes. Muriatic acid being 
vol^ale, the pills must be dispensed in 
bottiee. 

Olacial phosphoric acid, if not in 
stock, muffb be prepared by evaporat- 
ing five times the quantity over a 
Bpirit-lamp to a sympy consistence, 
and making up with marshmallow or 
tragacanth powder. Four parts of 
acid of syrupy consistence require 
about 6 parts of marahmallow or S 
parts of tragacanti). 



BUmcard's iodide of iron pills were 
formerly prescribed to be made as fol- 
lows ; — Combine 4 g. iodine with 2 g. 
of powdered iron in 8 g. of water, fil- 
fer on to 5 g. of honey, evaporate to 10 

{',. , and make into pills with marshmal- 
ow and licorice. A shorter and equally- 
good process ia to stir 2 g. of iron witn 
4 g. of iodine in 4 g. of distilled water 
in a porcelain mortar until the brown 
color has disappeared. Then mix 4 g. 
white sugar, 3 g. marshmallow, and 
7.6 g. licorice. Uake lOO pilla, which 
roll in powdered iron, and dry in a 
warm place. The dried pills to be var- 
nished with balsam of tolu. 

When rftduced iron or powdered iron 
is combined with vegetable extracts 
containing, as most do, some acid in- 
grediMits, the addition of any moisture 
occasions the development of hydro- 
gen and some oxidation of the iron, 
and the pills are liable to swell. In 
such cases the ingredients should be 
mixed to a soft consistence, set aside 
and frequently stirred. 

Example. — FiluUe Aperientee Stah- 
lii:— 

Onunmes 

Aloea 16.0 

Kxtr. colocynth 7,6 

Ferripul 4.0 

Uuoilag. g. arab q.a. 

M. Ft. pil. 2B0. 

Quinine pills are likely to crumble, 
but if an acid and a few drops of gly- 
cerin are added a good consistence is 
retained. 

Glycerin keeps pills soft, but, being 
a very hygroscopic body itaelf, it can- 
not be used with other hyeroecopic 
bodies. Glycerin ceases to enow tnis 
character wlien it contains at least 
one-third of its weight of moisture, or 
when it is mixed with non-hygroscopic 
organic powders. 



AIR FILTER FOR EXSICCATORS. 

Uast exsiccators are so arranged 
that, when the cover is put on, the in- 
terior air has no chance of equalizing 
its pressure against that of the external 
air, and in somt' cases this is a positive 
disadvantage, since the sulphuric acid , 
or chloride of calcicm, over which 
some substance is to be desiccated, 
does not easily remove the last trace of 
moistiue irom a rarefied spaoe. It is 
therefore better to have a perforated 
neck in the cover, and to insert into 
tiie neck some contrivance which per- 
mits the external and internal air to 
communicate, without, however, in- 
troducing any moistiire from without. 

I^e arrangement shown in the cut 
and devised by Paul Julius accom- 
plishes such a puiTose. 

The globe b is filled with sulphuric 
acid, and the globe a contains glass 
beads. If a hot crucible is placed un- 
der the exsiccator, the heat expands 
the confined air and drives some of the 
sulphuric acid in globe b into a. When 
the crucible becomes cold, the acid re- 
treats to b, air entera through the 
tube c, passes through the acid and 
thereby becomes dry, and then enters 
the exsiccator. — Zettachr. fiir anal. 
Cham., 1683, 6S6. 



The Beddening of CarboUo Add. 

Thk theme of the reddening of car- 
bolic acid has given rise to many spe- 
culations, experiments, and announce- 
ments obtained by various observers. 
The latest paper on the subject is by 
an author who signs himself G. K., in 
the I^tarm. Pod, and who comes to 
the following conclusions, one of 
which may be new to our readers. 

Carbolic acid which acquires a tint 
or color always contains forei^ sub- 
stances, either introduced during the 
distillation, such as empyreumatic 
oils, or copper derived from the still 
and worm, or subsequenUy token up 
by it. One of the impurities thus ab- 
sorbed is cobalt, derived from the or- 
dinary blue glass vessels in which is 
has been supposed the acid should be 
kept. The author again points out the 
uselessnees of blue glass for preventing 
changes through the influence of light, 
and states correctly that ptire carbolic 
acid need not fear exposure to light, 
and that an impure acid wilt change 
its tint even wnen protected by blue 




AIR-FILTER FOR WTNE^IASKS. 
A Hanuvacturbb of Rdme, Ur. 
Berthelot, has recently made a practi- 
cal application of one of Mr. Pasteur's 
observations in connection with the 
keeping of wine. When a poduige of 
wine is tapped and provided with a 
wooden faucet, it is necessary, as 
every one knows, to bore a hole m the 
upper part of the cask to admit air. 
Butlers take care to stop up this aper- 
ture with a wooden spigot [or, if the 
wine is consumed too slowly, either 
draw off tbe whole cask in homes, or 
refill it from others], for, if it is not 
closed, the wine turns sour, owing to 
the germs introduced with atmospheric 
air. As a substitute for the spigot, 
Berthelot has devised the fllter^ung 
here shown. It consiBts of a btrilow, 
metallic cylinder containing a wad of 
cotton and which is screwed into the 
bung-hole. The air, in passing through 
the cotton, is filtered and freed from 



Scient. Am. Suppl. 

Hlppurate of Sodium. 
Dr. Gokbod made the observation 
that hippurate of sodium, ^hen com- 
ing ih contact with uric acid, caused 
the latter to decompose [?], and, for 
this reason, tbe salt is recommended 
as a remedy in such diseases which 
are caused by an excessive production 
of uricacidintheo^ranism, as in many 
kidney diseases. The salt is used in 
form of powder or solution. Peter 
Boa recommends the following liquid 
mixtures: 



Om. 



75 grains 



Olycerini l.l.O 

Aquse Cinnam. 340.0 
Do«e: 1 fluidounce. 

Om. 
3. QSodliBippuratis.. TS | 119 gnins 
Potaasii Citr&tia.. 11.6 170 " 

Synipi 34.0 J fl. oz. 

AquieHenthfepip. 160.0 1 6 " " 
DoHK A tablespooniul. 

—Arch, de Pharm. 

A Oemmn Test fbr Watered MUk 
consist in dipping a well-polished 
knitting-needle into a deep vessel of 
milk, and then immediately withdraw- 
ing it in an upright position. If the 
milk is pure, a drop of the fluid will 
hang to tbe needle; but the addition 
of even a small proportion of water 
will prevent the adhesion of the drop. 
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EDITOEIAL, 

Odr esteemed contemporary. The 
Druggist takes us to task for publish- 
ing an original communication on 
Extract of Cannabis Indica, by Mr. 
Henry Maclagan, of New York (in our 
July number, p. 181), in which the 
autnor reports that, according to his 
experiments, the green color of this 
extract is really due to copper. In 
reply we would state that the above 
paper comes from such a respectable 
source, and the author's experiments 
have been conducted under such care- 
ful management, on behalf of one the 
first drug-houses of New York, that 
we felt it our duty, and would always 
feel it our duty under similar circum- 
stances, to cheerfully give space to 
such a communication, vTe cannot be 
considered reeponsible for the asser- 
tions of new facts of our contributors, 
as we cannot be expected to Terifr 
theee in each case ourselves ; but while 
we unhesitatingly reject such com- 
munications as in our estimation 
bear the stamp of improbability or 
faulty deductions on their face, we feel 
bound to accept those which come to 
us from responsible hands. We have 
no doubt that the author of the paper 
is amply able to conduct his own 
cause, and to convince others of the 
correotnees of his assertion, if correct, 
or to acknowledge his error, if mis- 
taken. 



many who are interested in the wel 
faro of the National Retail Druggists' 
Association that so few members at- 
tended the meeting at Milwaukee. 
Indeed, the opening session was de- 
layed for want of a quorum, and at no 
time was the attendance as great aa 
might reasonably be expected. West- 
em druKgiets appear to have suffered 
as yet too little from the conditions 
which have led to the formation of a 
protective union to feel the need for it, 
and the distance to Milwaukee was too 
great to permit the attendance of 
many eastern members. The proceed- 
ings consisted chiefly of measures to 
perfect the organization, and the re- 
election of the officers and active com- 
mitteemen of last year will doubtless 
do much towards nastening the en- 
rollment of a large proportion of the 
retail druggists of the country bpfore 
the next ann ' 



tractive as the discussioD of the i 
tiflc topics which form the chief pur- 
pose of this body. We are unable now 
to give more of a report of proceed i** 6 " 
than a list of officers and comtnittiees 
elected, but our readers will find el»e- 
wbere m this number some of tlxe ixt- 
tereeting papers which were read . 

The I^eaident elected has lon^ been 
identified with the Association and liaa 
done much to further its interest's in 
the south-eastern States. He faais al- 
ready served as its Vice-Presiden<i on 
more than one oocasiOQ. 

Some time since we were requested 
to furnish a correspondent with infor- 
mation about the manufacture of ooilk:- 
sugar, an industry which has been at- 
tempted in some of the dairy re^ons 
of this country, but which, for aoxxie 
reason, had not flourished in a way 
that one might suppose it would wliore 
theby-pr.iductof ch« 



pmldent at tbe Ameilcao 

Thxre may be some difference of 
opinion about the best mode for reliev- 
ing tbe present depreesion of business 
among retail pharmacists, and the suc- 
cessful plan may not yet be discovered, 
but there can be but one opinion about 
the importcmce of an early organiza- 
tion of the trade, for without it no plan 
of relief, however well adapted to the 
circumstances of the trade, can ever 
be enforced. Any retail druggist who 
expects to continue in the business is 
certainly very oblivious to his interests 
who does not at once beoome a mem- 
ber of the N. R D. A. and do what he 
can to encourage discussion of and ac- 
tion upon tbe questions at issue. 

The American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation has held another of its inter- 
esting sessions, and contributed still 
further to the advance of pharmaceu- 
tical science. Although the cutting of 
prices on patents is considered to be 
the " burning question " of the day, it 
is evident that it is by no means so at- 



could be had for almost nothing. We 
then found the available literature 
of the subject very unsatisfactory, 
but have since been able to obtain frtnn 
a practical Swiss chemist (Mr. J. Cunz} 
a very full and carefully worded paper 
on this subject, which we are happy in 
being able to offer in this number as a 
guide to such of our readers as may 
Uke to experiment in the manufactiu^ 
of milk-sugar. 



The first issue of the new French | 

Codex havine been contaminated with 
a considerable number of errors, some 
ofwhichwerequite serious, a corrected i 

edition has been printed and been is- 
sued. French pharmacists, who were 
compelled by law to procure a copy of 
the first edition as soon as issued, now 
demand of the Government that the 
second corrected issue should be fur- 
nished to them free of charge — a de- 
mand which seems quite reasonable, 
and will probably be acceded to. 
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THEEELATIONS BETWEEN FLOW- 
EES AND INSECTS. 

"When the treee in our gardens be- 
come covered with their mat flowers 
in the early spring and when we 
obeerre the hive and humble bees, in 
their feverish activity and their eager- 
ness aft«r loot, malcmg havoc among 
them, the flrst senaatioa we experience 
is admiration of the grand harmonj' 
which has laid a coverZor the famished 
insect world, roused from their lethar- 
gic sleep by the warm rays of the 
spring sun. 

Butwhile somemay be satisfied with 
a/dmiring nature, others have gone 
further ajid have tried to ascertain 
■whether the jilants have thus covered 
themselves with honey-bearing flowers 
merely for the purpose of appeasim; 
the appetit« of insects. Sprengel (in ITO^ 
was the first to recognize the import- 
ance of the relations between the 
flower and the insect. That which 
had been timidly advanced by the 
0«rnian Spiritualist, was brilliaDtly 
confirmed by subsequent philosophers, 
and among them Uiere are two who 



The flower whoris are disposed in 
well-arranged zonee so as to guide the 
insect to the place where the nectar 
is stored. At the same time the sta- 
mens gently resist the entrance of the 
insect, thereby covering the latter with 
more or less pollen, which is shortly 
afterwards carried by it to another, 
perhaps female fiower which had at^ 
tracted the attention ot the individual. 

But there are flowers of a peculiar 
construction which only with difficulty 
permit an insect to approach the store 
of honey. It is in these cases that the 
intelligence of insects is perceived, 
and as Sir John Lubbock says: "It 
would be difficult to explain the rela- 
tions between flowers and insects by 
assuming the latter to have a blind in- 
stinct. H. Mueller relates an instance, 
where a female humble-bee was ob- 
served to carefully inspect an Aqui- 
legia. It made several meffectual at- 
tempts to suck out the honey i then, 
havmg no doubt recognized the use- 
le'isness of its attempts, it set to work 
making a hole in the corolla. Having 
thus obtained the h^ney, it wenCr to 
other flowers of the same plant, and 



Finally we shall cite a fact which, 
though not exactly of the same kind, 
yet is likewise of great interest. 

Sprengel baa noticed that one of the 
principal obstacles to the fertilization 
of monoecious flowers, of their own 
accord, lies in the fact that the male 
organs do not arrive at maturity at 
the same time as the female organs. 
To make up for this, the insects un- 
dertake the task of bringing about fer- 
tilization. Such flowers often do not 
hesitate to adopt strong retaliatory 
measures against their winged guests. 

Id Aristolochia~ for instance, the pis- 
til ripens long before the stamens. As 
is well known, the corolla of this 
flower forms a long and deep tube, 
with narrow orifice and protected 1^ 
hairs. These hairs are quite coane 
and directed inwards or backwards, 
somewhat resembling on eel-trap. The 
small insects, mostly diptera, which 
enter the tube to feed on the bouey, 
are not in the least obstructed, by 
these hairs; on the contrary, the di- 
rection of the latter seems to point out 
to them where the nectar is concealed. 
New arrivals enter from time to time, 




■Bt^lDi; Um mouth ot the (n^vIIk. tho other b; Ix 



Fia. a.— Abiioniullr-deTeloped flower 



threw the clearest U^t upon the aub- 
ject. We mean, of course, Darwin uid 
Sir John Lubbock. 

Profiting by the patient and scholarly 
labors of their predecessors, H. and 
F. Alueller, Delpino, Axel, Bennet, 
Hooker Hildebrand, Ogle, and others, 
and gifted with a prodigious faculty 
of obeervation and power of drawing 
positive deductions, these two great 
naturalists did not hesitate to an- 
Dounce a law, as unexpected and bold 
aa it turned out to be lucid and plain, 
namely, that — with the exception of 
certain families—most plants can be 
fertilized only through the agency of 
insects, The bee alighting upon a male 
flower becomes covered with pollen 
which it subsequently carries upon 
the organs of the female flower, there- 
by fertilizing it. 

These facts showed that the plant, 
in its evolution, was condemned to 
obey the great law common to all living 
beings, namely that uf having to strug- 
gle for its existence, or in other words, 
toenter the competition for life. Flow- 
ers with inconspicuous corollas or de- 
void of pleasant odor cannot, as a rule, 
sufficiently attract the visits of the 
volatile gourmands and are destined 
either to die out, or to modify their 
forms and the quality of their nectar. 
In fact, there actually exists a rivalry 
among flowers, as to which shall offer 
the greatest attractionB to invite by 
the visits of insects. 



at once attacked them by perforation, 
without previously trying to reach 
down the corollartube. 

The same facta have been noticed in 
connection with oomfrey (Symphytum 
officinaUi). Fig. 1, A, shows the ar- 
rangttnent of toe fiower, in which the 
insect is unable to reach the honey hy 
entering the coroUa-tube. But the 
fertilization of the flower is assured 
neverihelees. For, if we remember 
that the bee penetrates the corolla be 
low the stamens, it is quite possible 
that its long trunk, smeared over with 
the viscid sap, becomes covered with 
pollen that has fallen down from the 
stamens. When the insect next visits 
another flower, it will usually first ex- 
amine the natural opening, oefore at- 
tempting to bore through the side. And 
hence, it will usually effectthe fertiliza- 
tion by the pollen fuling from its trunk 
during the first inspection of the fiower. 

Fig. 3 represents a humble-bee feed- 
ing off the flowers of Linaria. This 
has flowers which are almost hermeti- 
cally closed. The nectaries are at the 
base of the corolla which is protected 
by a long spur. 

Insects have great difficulty in en- 
tering the flower; hence, after having 
in vam attempted to get at the honey 
in the usual manner, they prefer u» 
perforate the corolla. And they do 
this at once when the flowers form a 
closed bud, impossible t« be entered 
by them (see Fig. 3). 



and the interior of the corolla becomes 
both dining-room and ball-room. But 
when the gluttons have gorged them- 
selves, they flnd themselves unable 
to escape, the exit being beset by 
insurmountable difficulties. Possibly, 
thinking themselves condenmed to a 
perpetual captivity, they regret their 
revelry and bemoan their fate. 

Some fine day or other, however, 
the pistil has become fully developed 
and is no longer capable of boin^ fer- 
tilized. Then the stamens b^n to 
ripen, and the anthers, when opening, 
cover theprisoners with a quantity of 
pollen. This is the si^al of deliver- 
ance. The hairs, which up to this 
time had guarded the exit, fall off, and 
the prisoners are at liberty to escape, 
carrying the pollen to a new trap, 
where the same process is repeated. 

An arrangement analogous in ite ef- 
fects, thou^ much different in form, 
is found in the case of Arum macula- 
turn. Here the insects are likewise 
imprisoned during some time for the 
same purpose, but, according to ^ 
John Lubbock, after a certain period, 
the maturity of the stigmas is accom- 
plished, and each one pours out a drop 
of nectar, no doubt as ' a sort of con- 
solation to the prisoners for their cap- 
tivity.' 

While the insects, on the one hand, 
know those flowers well which agree 
with them, and while they restrict 
their visits to a small number of spe- 
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des, the plants, on the other hand, 
have also their peculiar habits and are 
well acquaintea with their boarders. 
The 80-<^ed deep of plants is there- 
fore satisfactorily accounted for. 

Flowers which are fertilieed by noc- 
turnal insects do not need to remain 
expanded in day-time. In the same 
manner, those vrnich receive the visits 
of insects during the day, are therebv 
advised to close themselves at night. 
In fact, every moment of time that a 
flower keeps ezp»anded after its parti- 
cular insect visitors have retired to 
rest turns out to its prejudice. It is 
either exfpoeed to damp air, or to ex- 
cessive heat, or to attacks by tramp 
insects, which scatter the pollen with- 
out utilizing it. On the other hand, 
the closed flower has nothinjs more to 
fear.—MAURiOE Maindbon, m La Nor 
iure. 




AN IMPROVED LABELLING MA- 
CHINE. 

Messrs. Davenport Sc Co., High 
Holbom, have lately introduced an 
ingenious contrivanee in the shape of 
a bottle-labelling machine, which may 
prove useful in some businesses. As 
will be seen from the illustration, the 
receptacle for gum solution, the pad 
for transferring gum to the bottles, and 
the label box are all screwed on a 
bench, the legs of which are made to 
fold up for convenience of transport, 
llie modus operandi is as follows : The 
bottle is pressed crosswise on the pad 
B, which IS kept constantly moist with 
^mi from the vessel A; the gum ad- 
heres to the bottle, and the next move- 
ment in a similar manner on o com- 
pletes the labelling. A spring in d 
^ves the necessary flexibility for flx- 
mg the label, and the machine can be 
worked with such dexterity that 120 
dozen bottles per hour can be labelled 
effectively. 

How to Clean Marble. 

A PERSON who has tried many ways 
for accomplishing the above object 
thinks the following plan, which he 
came across in some newspaper, quite 
the best: Brush the dust off with a 
piece of chamois, then apply with a 
orush a^ood coat of ^um arable, about 
the consistence of thick mucilage; ex- 
pose it to the sun or wind to dry. Ina 
short time it will peel off; wash it with 
clean water and a clean cloth. If the 
flrst appUcation does not have the 
desired effect, it should be tried again. 
Another method is to rub the marble 
with the following solution: one quar- 
ter of a pound of soft soap, one quarter 
' of a pound of whiting, £uid one ounce 
of 8<Kla and a piece of stone blue the 
size of a walnut ; rub it over the marble 
with a flannel, and leave it on for 
twenty-four hours; then wash it off 
with clean water, and polish the mar- 
ble with a piece of flannel or an old 
piece of felt; or take two parts of com- 
mon soda, one part of pumice-etone, 
and one part of nnely powdered chalk, 
sift it through a flne sieve, and mix it 
with water, then rub it well over the 
marble, then wash the marble overwith 
soap and water. 

To take stains out of white marble, 
take one ounce of oxgall, one gill ot 
lye, one and a half tablespoonfiils of 
turpentine : mix and make into a paste 
witn pipe clay: put on the paste over 
the stain, and let it remain tor several 
days. To remove oil stains, apply 



common day saturated with benzine. 
If the grease has remained in long, the 
polish will be injured; but the stain 
will be removed. Iron, mould, or ink 
spots may be taken out in the following 
manner. Take half an ounce of butter 
of antimony, and one oimce of oxalic 
acid, and dissolve them in one pint 
rain water; add enough flour to bring 
the mixture to a proper consistence. 
Lay it evenly on the stained part with 
a brush, and, after it has remained for 
a few days, wash it off and repeat the 
process, if the stain be not wholly re- 
moved. — Scient. Am. 



Emulsion of Balsam Copaiba with 
Tincture of Chloride of Iron.* 



BY C. W. PHILLIPS. 



Rboipb 



Balsam Copaiba. . .2 drachms. 
Powdered Acacia. ..1 drachm. 
Saccharated Pepsin. 1 scruple. 
Tr. Chloride Iron. .2 irachins. 
Water, q. s. to make 2 ounces. 

The peculiarity in the above pre- 
scription consists in combining the 
tincture of iron with an acacia emul- 
sion by means of pepsin. Triturate 
the powdered acacia, balsam copaiba, 
and pepsin together; then add one 
and a half drachms of water, and tritu- 
rate until a perfect emulsion is formed ; 
dflute with half an ounce of water, 
and pour into a two-ounce, or per- 
haps preferably in a three-ounce bottle, 
to aUow room for shaking. Dilute the 
tincture of iron with the remaining 
water; add to the emulsion, and shake 
well. A good, thin emulsion is ob- 
tained. A sample made some two 
years ago seems to be in as good con- 
dition as ever. A creamy layer sepa- 
rates after standing, but mixes readily 
on shaking. The above would seem 
to demonstrate that while tincture of 
iron and mucila^ acacia may be in- 
compatible, yet in the stomach they 
would not be so. There certainly can 
be no objection to adding pepsin to an 
emulsion; and I believe the above 
will be found a very useful prepara- 
tion, and relieve druggists of much 
embarrassment when physicians pre- 
scribe balsam copaiba and tincture of 
iron together with mucilage of acacia. 

Commercial Bromide of Fotassiiim.t 

BT PROF. VIRGIL OOBLBNTZ. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman 
of Papers and Queries, that samples of 
the same manufacturer's product 
should be examined at different inter- 
vals of time, samples of 6 American 
and 2 European manufactures were 
obtained in original unbroken packages 
in the summer of 1883; and again the 
same ones in the spring of 1884, this 
being done in order to ascertain any 
differences in quality of different lots 
issued by the same manufacturer dur- 
ing the year. To jud^e a manufac- 
turer by the examination of a single 
sample would be unfair, but to exam- 
ine different lots of his own make 
would exhibit the uniformity of his 
own product. Considering the quan- 
tity of matenal that the manufacturers 
turn out at a time, the two examina- 
tions within a year would no more 
than exhibit the variances of his pro- 
ducts. Of the 2 foreign samples, 1 
was German, the other English, both 
in cubes. Of the 6 American, 2 were 
granulated. The Pharmacopoeia re- 
quirements being of first importance, 
are flrst considered, though arterwards 
a few unofficinal tests were also ap- 
plied where it might be thought to be 
of some interest tor comparison. The 
U. S. P., 1870, and Ph. Germ., 1882, 
tests were also applied secondarily. 

^ Read at the Thirty-eeoond aonual meeting of 
the Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 

t Paper read at the Thirty-first Meeting of the 
Amerfean Pharmaoeutical Association. (Slishtly 
condensed.) 
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Taken in this order of the Pharma- 
copoeias, we have 

1, — SOLUBIUTT. 

Soluble 1 part in 1.6 parts of water, i U. S. P., "80. 
" 1 " '• aOO " " alcohol, r at 16« C. 

1 " '* Ipart " water, f U. S. P., W. 
1 '* *M.6 *" '* alcohol, i boiling point. 
1 " " 2 " »* water, I Ph. Germ., 
1 " "800 " "alcohol, f 1888. 

The British Ph. states it to be readily 
soluble in water, and less so in spirit, 
but does not give exact proportions. 

The solubility of the samples as 
taken in distilled water at 212'' P., and 
in alcohol (of 97 per cent vol.) at 60** 
F. The solubility in distilled water 
was taken by aading the ^wdered 
salt in small portions at a time to a 
deflnite weight; of water while boiling 
in a flask fitted with an inverted con- 
denser, keeping the proportions of 
water constant ; the addition was con- 
tinued, till the salt was in slight ex- 
cess, when the saturated solution was 
quickly decanted from the residue, 
which was then thrown upon a tared 
and moistened filter, dried and 
weighed; the insoluble residue de- 
ducted from total amount used, gave 
quantity dissolved. The solubility in 
alcohol was ascertained by digesting 
an excess of the finely pulv. salt in 20 
C.c of alcohol (97 per cent) contained 
in a closely stoppered tube, and after 
standing some time, during which it 
was frequently shaken, it was thrown 
on a filter moistened with alcohol, and 
after filtration, a small portion of al- 
cohol was added to force out any ad- 
hering solution ; the filtrate evaporated 
to dryness and weighed. 

The solubility in alcohol serves to 
detect only gross impuritios to a cer- 
tain extent, such as carbonates, 
iodides, free alkalies, etc. The amount 
of bromide itself dissolved being about 
1 part in 200, the amount of impurities 
dissolved by the alcohol might be 
roughly calculated from this. 

2.— AI^KALINmr. 

*' Faintly alkaline — single crystal 
laid upon moistened red htmus paper 
i^oula not at once produce a violet 
blue stain (absence ofmore than 1 per 
cent of alkaU)." (U. S. P., X880.) 

'* Its aqueous solution does not af- 
fect the color of litmus or turmeric ^* 
(U. S. P., 1870). 

''A few pieces placed on moist lit 
mus should not change the color to 
violet blue " (Ph. Oer., 1882). 

The British Pharmacopoeia menticnis 
nothing in regard to the reaction. 

The lime-water test may also be 
added to this, the carbonates being 
detected by the white turbidity occur- 
ring upon the addition of a little 
concen^ted solution of the salt to 
lime-water. 

Since the lime-water test does not 
reveal lees than 1 per cent, and is 
sometimes less sensitive when the 
conditions are not closely followed, 
and the other tests being indefinite, a 
volumetric estimation of the alkali 
was made, viz. : 3 nuxnmes of the dried 
salt having been deprived of water by 
ignition at a strong heat, were dis- 
solved in about 30 C.c. of water in a 
beaker, solution of htmus added, and 
then heated to boiling, decinormal 
solution of HtSOi was run into the 
liquid from a burette, until a slight 
excess remained after the continuance 
of the heat to expel the liberated 
COt, the solution being of a 
bright red color. The excess of acid 
is tnen inversely titrated with stand- 
ard KOH solution. From the num- 
ber of cubic centimeters of acid solu- 
tion, the amount of pure KtCOa 
contained therein may be calculated, 
each C.c. of the normal acid solution 
corresponding to .0692 grams of anhy- 
drous TCa COt. 

A small per cent of alkali, though 
a general feature in mast aU the 
medicinal bromides, is hardly objec- 
tionable from a therapeutic point. It 
must, however, be remembered that 
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the preeence of axkj may cause incom- 
I^atioilities in solutions such as contain 
alkaloids, iron salts, etc. In such 
cases, where the salt is supposed to he 
alkaline, it is hest to he first dissolved, 
tested with htmus, and if the reaction 
be alkaline, neutralized with dilute H- 
•CI [orHBr] hefore adding the alka- 
loids! salt 

3.— BROMATE. 

•*K dilute HtSOi he dropped upon 
crushed crystals of the salt, tney 
should not at once assume a yellow 
color"(U. S. P., 1880). 

''When its solution in water is 
mixed with a httle chlorine, . . . 
chloroform agitated with it, on falline 
to the bottom, exhibits a red color^* 
(Br. P.). 

** If spread in powder form on a por- 
celain plate, it should not be colored 
yellow immediately on addition of Ha- 
S04"(Ph. a, 1882). 

'' In aqueous solution it may also be 
detected b;i^ the Uberation of bromine 
juptm addition of a few drops of HtSOi 
<<Jil., imparting a yellow color, which, 
tupon subsequent agitation of the solu- 
tion with a few drops of CS», wiU he 
rabsorbed by the latter." (Hoffmann 
a*nd Power, Anal.) 

The U. S. P. and Ph. Germ., essen- 
tially the same, both depend on the 
immediate coloration of the salt on the 
addition of H«S04 ; this test is practi- 
cally a close one when caref uHv fol- 
lowed. Of course, the presence or this 
salt should always be avoided by the 
manufacturers, and, when present, it 
is there from carelessness or neglect of 
proper precautions in manumcture. 
Since the bromate is well known to he 
poisonous, though reduciixg agents do 
not liberate the free bromine as read- 
ily as iodine from the corresponding 
iodate, as might be possible in the 
stomach, still as potassium bromide is 
generally given m much larger doses 
than the i^ide, the presence of more 
than traces of bromate would render 
its administration inadmissible. 

4.— lonmB. 

** If one gramme of the salt he dis- 
solved in 10 C.c. of water, some gela- 
tinized starch added, then a few c&ops 
of chlorine water be carefully poured 
on top, no blue zone should make its 
appearance at the line of contact of 
the two liquids " (U. S. P., 1880). 

'* A solution of the salt mixed with 
mucilage of starch and a drop of an 
aqueous sol. of bromine or chlorine, 
does not exhibit ^any blue color " (B. 

P.). 
' ' A solution of one gramme of salt in 

too C.c. of water should not, after the 
addition of a few drops of FeaCle, im- 
part a violet color to chloroform " (Ph. 
Germ., 1882). 

Bonis recommends adding a few 
drops of FetCle to a test tube oontain- 
sol. of KBr and heating to a gentle 
ebullition, when the iodine is precipi- 
tated, while the bromine remains m- 
tact. This makes a very dehcate test, 
even for traces. In performing the U. 
S. P. test, care should be taken, in add- 
ing the chlorine water, not to add too 
much at once, since in the presence of 
the iodine, the excess of free bromine 
liberated may in every case mask the 
reaction. Advantage of this reaction 
has been made use of in the separation 
of iodine from bromide of potassium. 
'The contaminated salt is dissolved in 
water, and then bromine water is added 
in small portions at a time to the solu- 
tion heated to boiling, until it is present 
in excess. The solution is then evapor- 
ated to dryness, thus driving off the 
iodine. Iodine, though not often an 
impurity in bromine at present, still 
might occasionally occur m poor sam- 
ples, and in this way enter as an iodide 
m the manufacture. An intentional 
Adulteration with the iodide in any 
quanti^ is not probable, considering 
the difference in the market value, 



althoU^ some yeard agd the presence 
of iodides in bromide was of frequent 
occurrence in the English market — 

Erobably added for the reason that the 
romide, when containing any iodide, 
crystallizes in much larger crystals, 
also enhancing the beauty and appear- 
ance of the s£Jt. 

5.— SULPHATES (LIMIT). 

'^ On adding to one gramme of salt, 
dissolved in 20 C.c. of water, five or six 
drops of test solution of BaNOs, no 
immediate cloudiness or precipitate 
should make its appearance" (U, S. 
P., 1880). 

^' 20 grammes of solution (1 to 20), to 
which 4 drops of BaNOs solution have 
been added, should not become cloudy " 
(Ph. Germ., 1882). 

Should the salt be very alkaline, a 
drop or so of HCl should l>e added. 

6.— OHLORIDBS. 

** If three ^ammes of well dried salt 
be dissolved in distilled water to make 
100 C.c, and 10 C.c. of this solution be 
treated with a few drops of test sol. of 
K«Cr«OT, and then volumetric sol. of 
AgNOt be added, not more than 25.7 
C.c. of the latter should be consumed 
before the red color ceases to disappear 
on stirring (absence of more than three 
per cent of chloride) " (U. S. P., 1880). 

** When distilled with a mixture of 
bichromate of potash and sulphuric 
acid, it yields a red liquid (distillate), 
which is decolorized on the addition of 
aq. ammonise in excess, but must in no 
case turn yellow, which would indi- 
cate the presence of chlorine" (Ph. 
Gterm.. 1870). 

The latter test depends on the forma- 
tion of chloro-chromic anhydride, 
while the process of 1880 is that in 
main part first recommended by Bau- 
drimont, the presence of iodides, car- 
bonates, sulphates, and nitrates, in any 
quantity, rendering the test useless. 

An excellent and convenient qualita- 
tive test that might do well to apply to 
a suspected salt before attempting the 
assay is given by Hager, depending on 
the tact that bromide of silver is hut 
sparingly soluble in cold dilute solution 
of ammonium carbonate, while the 
chloride is freely soluble. A portion 
of the salt dissolved in water is 
completely precipitated by AgNOt, 
washed, digested with cold saturated 
solution of ammonium carbonate, fil- 
tered, and the filtrate supersaturated 
with KNOi. The production of a white 
precipitate indicates chlorides. 

It being almost impossible to en- 
tirely free the commercial bromine 
from chlorine without enhancing the 
cost of it to a great extent, we must 
expect the presence of some chloride 
in commercial samples. It seems to be 
generally acccptea that the limit 
should he placed at three per cent, as 
given by the Pharmacopoeia. 

The requirements of the U. S. P. 
test were appUed in all cases, though 
in some, where there were carbonates, 
nitrates, etc., present to a considerable 
extent, the test was considered of no 
value, and on this account some of the 
tests were dropped from the table. 

Now if the salt be pure KBr, 26.21 
C.c. 01 the silver solution will be re- 
quired. Since 25.21 C.c. contain 
0.4284 ^pramme of nitrate of silver, 
then this will react with 0.3 gramme 
of bromide of potassium: 

Ag NO. : KBr = 0.4284 : 0.3 
170 119 

If the salt be pure potash chloride, 
40.26 C.c. of the silver solution will be 
required. 

The difference in amount of silver 
solution required for the three deci- 
grammes of the two salts will then be 
40.26 C.c. - 25.21 C.c. = 15.05 C.c. 
Then for ecu^h 0.1505 C.c. of silver so- 
lution required in excess of 25.21 C.c, 
to effect complete precipitation, one per 
cent of potassium chloride will be pres- 
ent, since 16.05 -*- 100 = 0.1505. 



lExample.'-'lt 0.8 Gm. of a sample of 
bromide of potassium, known to contain 
only KCl as impurity, should require for 
complete precipitation 28.5 C.c^ of deer^ 
normal silver solution— (0.8 Gm. of pure 
KBr only required 25.21 Co.)— there would 
have been 8.29 C.c. too much of the silver 
solution consumed. As each 0.1505 C.c. 
in excess corresponds to 1% of KCl, there 
must be present altogether 28.1^ KCl (3.29 
-♦- 0.1505 = 21.8). Tne sample, therefore, 
contained only 78.2^ of pure KBr. We 
have used the author's example, but have 
presented it in a condensed form. — Ed. 
Am. Dbug.I 

Those tests that depend on the gravi- 
metric and volimietric estimation of 
the silver, by weight of silver precipi- 
tate obtained, or volume of silver solu- 
tion required for precipitation, require 
accurate operations with a perfectly 
dried, salt, and should there he more 
than one impurity present, their re- 
sults are of little or no value. 

7. ESTDIATION (GRAVIMKTRIC). 

' ' One gramme of powderedand dried 
salt, when completely; precipitated by 
nitrate mlver, yields, if perfectly pure, 
1.579 grains or dry bromide of silver " 
(U. S. P., 1880). 

"Ten grcdns of it require, for com- 
plete precipitation, 14.3 grains of ni- 
trate of sUver" (U. S. P., 1870). 

* * Ten grains require, for complete de- 
composition, 840 grain measures of the 
volumetric solution of nitrate silver " 
(Ph. Br.). 

It will be seen that the U. S. P. of 
1870 and 1880 correspond closely; the 
B. P. test being more of a volumetric 
than gravimetric test. 

In tne U. S. P. test, should the solu- 
tion be pure potassium bromide, the 
amount of AgBr obtained would be 
1.58 grains: should it contain potas- 
sium or sooium chloride, the weight, 
provided the salt is free from other im- 
purities, will be greater in proportion 
to the amount of impurities present, 
since the molecular weights of the 
others are lower. This latter forms a 
kind of check test, which might be ap- 
plied first, giving an idea as to the 
nature and propOTtion of the adulte- 
rants, shoula there be any. 

8. —MOISTURE. 

Determined by loss of weight when 
the salt is dried at 100^ C. (212** F.). 

*' When subjected to heat, does not 
lose weight" (U. S. P., 1870). 

^^ At a dull red heat the salt melts 
without losing weight " (U. S. P., 1880). 

9.— NTTRATES. 

Bromide of potassium, contaminated 
to a consideraole extent with nitrates, 
has appe€u^ in the English market 
occasionally in past years ; in view of 
this, the specimens were examined for 
this radical. If the salt be free from 
bromate, nitrates mav be detected by 
the intense yellow coloration^ when a 
portion of tne powdered salt is heated 
to the boiling point with an excess of 
dilute HtS04 ; also another test was to 
precipitate with an excess of Ag«S04 
to remove Br, then to test the fil- 
trate by the addition of a crystal of 
Fe«S04, and HsSOi, the development of 
a brown black color being indicative of 
nitrates. 

10.— SODIUM. 

The U. S. P. and Br. Ph. only ^ve 
means of identifying it as a potassium 
salt by precipitation with tartaric acid. 
The I^h. Qer. requires that it Ediould 
give a violet tint to a colorless flajme 
from the beginning. 

The conformity of the samples with 
the Pharmacopoeia requirements are 
given in the foUowiDg synopsis, while 
of those not given, the results are so 
evident as not to require it. 

With few exceptions all the samples 
are soluble in a lesser quantity of wa- 
ter than that required by the Pharma- 
copoeia, and like results with sdcohol. 
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in which case the less pure the sample 
the greater the apparent soluhility. 

Eleven of the sixteen samples exam- 
ined gave an alkaline reaction, though 
some were to a veiy slight degree, and 
would cmswer well the ptractical re- 
quirements of the prescription coimter, 
while others should be discarded. 

Only one sample gave evidence of 
bromate in any (]^uantity that should 
discard it, according to the Pharmaco- 
poeia requirements, the two others 
S'ving but faint traces. Only one ex- 
bited any traces of iodide, and that 
was probably present as shght impu- 
rity in the bromine. 

m eight out of the sixteen samples, 
no figures for the estimation of chlo- 
rides are given, since, as before stated, 
theamount of carbonates and sulphates 
present would interfere with an accu- 
rate determination, while the remain- 
ing ones that are ^ven may be taken 
for what they are worth, though in 
these samples the impurities present 
are hardly in quantity sufficient to in- 
terfere with the accuracy of the esti- 
mation to any extent. 

The largest amount of moisture is 
found in one of the granulated sam- 
ples, the two foreign ones being among 
the least. 

Nearly all give the yellow sodium 
flame at first. It is a verv strong re- 
quirement on the part of the Pharma- 
copoeia, since the presence of the 
smallest trace of sodium would give 
rise to a yellow flame. 

On reviewing the results, it is evi- 
dent that the impurities, with one or 
two exceptions, are not of such a 
nature as would give rise to any diffi- 
culty as regards their therapeutic 
appfication, out many, if not 25 per 
cent of them at the very least, would 
be liable to give rise to difficulties 
when applied to the manifold and often 
exacting requirements of the prescrip- 
tion counter, the presence of^the car- 
bonates, chlorides, and sulphates in 
some cases not only being annoying to 
the dispenser, but also seriously objec- 
tionable, from incompatibilities that 
are liable to arise. 

Adrian states that of French bro 
mides, among ten samples obtained, 
only one was found pure, the others 
containing from 10 to 15 per cent of 
impurities, one even 35 per cent, these 
being carbonates, chlorides, iodides, 
and sulphates. 

The eight samples examined, I think, 
very fairly represent our market as it 
now is sup|>lied to the retail trade ; and 
two examinations of each maker^s 
product, taken from eight to ten 
months apart, will allow a fair repre- 
sentation of tne probable variations of 
the quality of his goods. The foreign 
samples are those put forth by foreign 
makers of high standing, and it will be 
seen that three of our American sam- 
ples stand fully equal to, if not better 
m some particulars, than the European 
(Nos. 4 and 8). 

Of the two granulated salts, one av- 
era-ges very well, and sustains the 
claim as to its quality, while the other 
is not much better than the poorer 
samples. 

Since bromide of potassium is usually 
given in much larger doses than the 
corresponding iodide, and in some in- 
stances frequently in large quantities, 
it is of considerable importance that it 
should be dispensed in a reasonably 
pure state, free from admixture witn 
other salts or foreign substances which 
might produce powerful effects upon 
the system. Therefore, while consid- 
ering the average quality of our sup- 
ply of this salt to be very fair (though 
some of our so-called reliable brands 
are better than this), it behooves the 
buyer to exercise some care in his se- 
lection, in order to obtain a medicinal 
salt meeting the pharmacopoeial re- 
(juirement. Too often are these all- 
important points overlooked, and the 
quality of tne salt disregarded in order 
to meet the lowest market figure. The 



manufacturers need the encouragment 
of an intelligent appreciation on the 
part of the retail pharmacist in order 
to raise the standard of their products. 
Considering the strong and wide- 
awake competition, characteristic of 
these later days, should we not ask 
manufacturers to stimulate the de- 
mand for a better quality of their 
own products? It is obviously the 
duty of pharmacists of to-day to lend 
encouragement by placing a premium 
on the best medicines, thus encouraging 
the manufacturers in their efforts. 

BesultB.* 

Solubility of 1 part in.... parts of water at 
lOC^C. I, 0.m;0.M6. II, 0.986; 0.M8. 

III, 0.965; 0.943. IV, 1.11: 1.08. V, 0.931; 
0.942. VI, 0.986; 1.02. VII, 0.991; 1.01. 
VIII, 0.921; 0.932. 

Solubility of 1 part in. .parts alcohol (97^ 
vol.) at 16" C. I, 153.5; 161.4. II, 173.7; 
159.8. Ill, 168.2; 160.1. IV, 172.1; 167.2. 
V. 180.1; 120.2. VI, 127.8; 138.2. VII, 
116.8; 114.2. VIII, 199.5; 199 1. 

Reaction, U. S. Ph. *80. Color to litmus. 
I9 Slight alkaline; strong alkaline, II 
and V, Both . neutral. Ill and VII, 
Strong alkaline: alkaline. IV and VI, 
Both alkaline. VIII, Neutral; alkaline. 

Reaction, U. S. Ph. *70. Color to litmus. 
I and III, Blue; deep blue. II and V, 
Both no change. IV and VII, Both deep 
blue. VI, Deep blue; violet blue. VIII, 
No change; deep blue. 

Reaction, mixed with lime water. 
I and VII, Cloudy; precipitate. II and 

V, Both clear. Ill, Cloudy. IV and 

VI, Both faint cloudy. VIII, dear; faint 
cloudy. 

Alkali. Volum. estimation of K« COs, in 

, 0.92; i.Ol. II, 0.02: 0.01. Ill, 1.47; 
1.38. IV, 1.21; 1.37. V, 0.06; 0.02. VI, 
2.07; 3.10. VII, 1.09; 1.15. VIII, 0.011; 
0.018. (Standard only II. V, VHI.) 
Bromate. Dil. H« S0« on Pulverized Salt, 
U. S P. '80 
1, 11,' lil. V, VII, VIII. both no color. 

IV, no color; light yellow. VI, yellow; 
no color. 

Bromate. Aqua Chlori and Chloroform 
added (Br. Ph.). 

I, in. V, VIII, Both no color. II. IV, 
and VII, No color; pale straw color. 

VI, Deep yellow; no color. (I, III, V, 
VIII, are standard.) 

Iodides. Solution 1 in 10, with starch, 

U S '80 

I,*li, III, IV, V, VII, VIII, Both no 

color. VI, No color; faint bue. 
Iodides. Solution 1 in 100 with F.Cle and 

chloroform. VI, No color; faint blue. 

Others: No color. 
Chlorides. Per cent. 

I, IV, VI, VII.? II, 6.3; 6.6. Ill, 3.3; 

8.6. V, 4.2; 4 6. VIII, 4.1; 4.9. 
Sulphates. Addition of Barium nitrate, 

IJ. S. '80. 

1, II, V, VII, clear. Others: not quite 

standard, part being cloudy or taint 

cloudy. 
Moisture. Loss, at 100 *" C, per cent. 

I, 0.3; 0.2. II, 0.2; 0.5. Ill, 1.5; 1.2. 

IV, 0.9; 0.4. V, 0.7; 0.5. VI, 1.1; 0.4. 

VII, 1.2; 0.9. VIII, 0.4; 0.6. 
Estimation, gravim. 1 Gramme, precipi- 
tated by silver nitrate, as Ag. Br. 

I, 1.58; 1.60: II, 1.578; 1.612. Ill, 1.48; 

1.587. IV, 1.581: 1.585. V. 1 159; 1.602. 

VI, 1.99: 1.65, VII, 1.581; 1.579. VIII, 

1.586; 1.592. 
Sodium, presence of, by flame test. Ph. 

Germ. 

I, IV, VII, VIII, l)oth samples give 

yellow at once. II, VI, both give violet 

(K) at once. Ill and V, yellow; violet. 
Potassium, identification of base as such 

in all samples. 
Nitrate, presence of. Boiling with H9SO4. 

One sample contained traces. 

Prof. Robert E. Rogers, of Jeffer- 
son Medical College, has resigned the 
chair of chemistry. 

Fluid Extract of Serpentaria is said 
by Mr. T. S. Wiegand {Am. Journ. of 
Pharm.) to be an efficient antidote to 
rhus poisoning when applied on cloths 
and without friction. 



WATER-BATH WITH CONSTjiLNT 
WATER LEVEL. 

Dr. Eugene MascareI^as t Heslsa^- 
DBZ uses the belowndescribed apparatuft 
forpreservine a constant water-le^v^eL 

The water-bath is provided wi-tli a 
lateral neck, communicatinfi; with tl^e 
interior of the water-bath. In the cut. 
this neck appears to be situated cl«^»=^' 
to the water-bath itself. It wcnil<L 
however, be an advantage to have it 
project out a short distance horixori tal- 
ly from the bottom of the vessel, be£ort» 
it turns upwajrds. This would a\roid 
the interference of the glass tubes \«"ith 




the edge of any larger-sized capsule 
placed on the bath. 

The reservoir for water is a bottle 
tightly stoppered and through the 
stopper of which two glass tubes pass 
bent twice at right angles, one of 
which terminates just below the 
stopper, and the outer limb of Tvhich 
enos at the exact level at which the 
water in the bath is to be kept, while 
the other tube extends to the bottom 
of the reservoir with one limb, and 
with the other to some distance down 
the neck of the water-bath. As soon 
as the siphon (tube A) has been started, 
the water will flow from the reservoir 
until the end of the tube B, at &, be- 
comes closed by the water, when the 
flow will cease, to b^n afresh as soon 
as the level sinks. — La Nature, 




*[To save space, we have recast the author's table, 

SfvinR:, however. All of his data. As there were two 
ifferent samples examined of each manufacturer's 
product, we have placed a semicolon (;) between 
the data referrioi? to the two lamples of one maker. 
—Ed. Am. Druqo.] 



GAS-FURNACE FOR HIGH TEM- 
PERATURES. 

H. RcESSLER describes an improved 
gas-furnace, of small size, for produc- 
ing high temperatures in laboratories. 
It requires only two ordinary Bunsen 
burners for producing heat and 
draught. Its construction is very sim- 
ple, as will be seen from the accom- 
panying cut, which represents a sec- 
tion of the furnace. 

The air which supplies the burner 
enters at d and e where it becomes 
heated before entering the burner and 
before ascending alongside of the lat- 
ter. The combustion of the mixed gas 
and heated air takes place inside of the 
inclosed space c, and the products of 
combustion escape at u, passing down 
at the outside of the mantle c, and 
thereby utilizing the heat to the ut- 
most extent. A constant draught is 
produced by the burner /, which 
causes an ascending current through 
the chimney g. 

This furnace, if well regulated, will 
melt silver in 15, gold in 20, and a 
mixture of 90 parts of gold and 10 of 
platinum in 40 minutes. — Dingl, Pol, 
Joum. 
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Hydrastine.* 

BT PROF. FREDERICK B. POWER, Pfl.D. 

Hydrastine was observed by Du- 
rand, of Philadelphia, as early as 1851, 
but was not obtained in a pure state. 
It was afterwards studied by J. D. 
Perrins, of Worcester, England (1862), 
and subseouently (1863) more fully b^ 
Mahla, of Chic€igo, who assigned to it 
the empirical formula (jstHs«NOe, 
Mrhich was recalculated by Kraut into 
C«H„NO,. 

Professor Power's investigation was 
undertaken to verify this formula. 
The alkaloid was prepared for him hj 
Professor J. U. Lloyd, of Cincinnati, 
in a very pure state, by the following 
process: 

One thousand pounds of powdered 
Hydnsistis canadensis were properly 
moistened with alcohol, pacKed in a 
suitable percolator, and percolation 
then conducted with the use of offici- 
nal alcohol as a menstruum. Sulphu- 
ric acid, in strong excess, was added 
to the percolate, and, after four hours, 
the supernatant liquid filtered from the 
mass of crystals of sulphate of berbe- 
rine(CMHiTN04.H.S04). To this filtrate 
ammonia water was added until it 
showed but a slightly acid reaction, 
then strained to separate the precipi- 
tated sulphate of ammonium, oistilled 
to a syrupy consistence, and tiie resi- 
due poured into ten times its bulk of 
cold water. After twenty-four hours, 
the precipitated resinous substances, 
oils, etc., were separated from the 
liquid by filtration, the filtrate being 
an impure solution of sulphate of hy- 
drastine. Ammonia water, in decided 
excess, was then added to this resultant 
liquid, and the precipitate of impure 
hydrastine collected and dried. It was 
then digested with one hundred times 
its weight of cold water, to which sul- 
phuric acid was carefully added to 
fdight acid reaction, and, aft^r twenty- 
four hours^ filtered. The filtrate was 
again precipitated with excess of am- 
monia water, the precipitate collected 
on a strainer and oried. This precipi- 
tate was powdered and extracted with 
boiling alcohol, from which impure, 
dark-yellow crystals of hydrastine 
separated when the alcoholic solution 
was cooled. The crystals were purified 
by repeated crystallization from boil- 
ing alcohol, m order to obtain the 
hydrastine perfectly colorless, when in 
the form of large crystals, many crys- 
tallizations are necefi^ary. Small crys- 
tals appear to be white, when in reahty 
they are considerably colored, and 
which is partly due to the fict that 
they are prone to become opaque from 
the presence of numerous nuctures. 

PHYSICAL PROPERrnES OF HYDRASTINE. 

The crystals of hydrastine which ap- 
parently belong to the ortho-rhombic 
system, are anhydrous, and, when 
pure, perfectly colorless and very bril- 
liant. They fuse at 132° C. (Mahla, toe. 
cit, states 135** C.) to a light amber- 
colored liquid. When heated on pla- 
tinum foil they decompose with the 
evolution of empyreumatic inflamma- 
ble vapors, reminding, as Mahla had 
previously observed, somewhat of 
carbolic acid, and leaving a laroe 
amount of ash, wh^ch burns slowly 
away at a red heat. 

Hydrastine is insoluble in water and 
in petroleum benzin, these liquids 
leaving, after prolonged contact with 
the alkaloid, no i)erceptiblc residue 
upon evaporation, and the aqueous 
liquid is not affected by potassio-mer- 
curic iodide; it is soluble, however, in 
dilute acids and in chloroform (in 1.76 
parts), benzol (15.70parts), ether (83.46 
p.), and alcohol (120.27 p.), and. of 
course^ much more freely soluble in 
these hquids when hot. 

Its specific rotary power is (<;^ D = — 

l7o^ 
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Chemical Properties : 

The crystals of hydrastine are affect- 
ed in the following manner by re- 
agents. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid pro- 
duces a yellow color, which, in con- 
tact with a crystal of potassium bi- 
chromate, becomes brown. 

Ck)ncentrated sulphuric acid, on 
warming, produces a bright-red 
color. 

Concentrated nitric acid produces, 
in the cold, a yellow color, changing 
to reddish-yellow. 

Concentrated hydrochloric acidgives 
no coloration, either in the cold or 
upon warming. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid and 
molybdate of ammonium gives an 
olive-green color, which appears to be 
its most characteristic test. 

The solution of the hydrochlorate is 
affected as follows by reagents. 

Ammonia water and the fixed alka- 
lies give a white curdy precipitate, 
sparingly soluble in excess; potassium 
iodide, potassio-mercuric iocude, potas- 
sium ferrocyanide, potassium sulpho- 
cyanide, mercuric chloride, and tan- 
mc acid produce white precipitates; 
iodine in potassium iodide, a light- 
brown precipitate; potassium bichro- 
mate^ a yellow precipitate ; picric acid, 
a bnght-yellow precipitate; i)latdnic 
chloride, an orange-yellow precipitate ; 
auric chloride, a deep yellowish-red 
precipitate. 

The ultimate analysis of the alkaloid 
was performed by its combustion with 
oxide of copper, in a tube provided 
with a glowing copper spiral. . . . 

The figures obtained m the analysis 
confirmed the correctness of Mama's 
formula. 

The hydrochlorate of hydrastine is 
imcrystallizable (so auso described by 
Mahla). Its composition is CitHssNOe. 

Ha. 

The stdphate which Prof. Power 
first prepared is also uncrystallizable, 
of a light-brownish color, ^ordin^ a 
nearly white powder. Its composition 
is (C«H„N0,)H,S04. 

It should be stated here that the 
crystallized sulphate of hydrastine ad- 
vertised by some manufacturers is 
simply the acid sulphate of the yeUow 
alkaloid berberin IC«oH,tN04.H.S04], 
to which the name hydrastine is per- 
sistently misapplied. 

The nitrate is, like the previously de- 
scribed salts, uncrystallizable, the ace- 
tate is permanent only in solution, de- 
composing on evaporation. Attempts 
to prepare a crystallizable salt con- 
taining organic acids were fruitless, 
since tne alkaloid invariably separated. 
It follows, therefore, that hydrastine 
is a very weak base, and does not form 
cryetaluzable salts. 

A commercial preparation termed 
''soluble citrate of nydrastine," ap- 
pearing as a yellowish-gray amor- 
phous powder, very soluble m water 
(with exception of a little resinous 
residue), was found on examination to 
be a mixture of about one molecule of 
the alkaloid and fifteen molecules of 
citric acid ; the large excess of the lat- 
ter, therefore, is the cause of the ready 
solubility. 

Prof. Power obtained from hydras- 
tine a compound analogous to hydro- 
berberine, namely * * hydro-hydras- 
tine, " which has, however, not yet been 
fully examined. At all events, its hy- 
drochlorate was found to contain the 
theoretical proportion of hydrochloric 
acid . [Calculated for C«H.tN06. HC^. 
8.34|; of Ha. Found : 8.31^ HCl.] 

With iodine and bromine, hydras- 
tine also enters into combination ; with 
the former it forms a crystalline com- 
pound. 

From the circumstance that, by 
heating hydrastine with ethyl iodide 
for several hours, a compound is 
formed in which one atom oi the hy- 
drogen of the alkaloid is replaced by 
one molecule of ethyl, it may be in- 
ferred that hydrastine is a secondary 



base or so-called imide, in which re- 
spect it is analogous to berberine. 

In concluding this investigation, a 
few words may be said regarding the 
supposed third alkaloid of Hydrastis 
canadensis, the so-called ocanthopiic- 
cine. The presence of such an alkcuoid 
was first intimated by A. K. Hale, 
afterward confirmed by John C. Burt, 
and finally by Herman Lerchen, who 
endowed it with a name. The very 
peculiar properties, for an alkaloid, 
which were ascribed to this substance 
by Mr. Burt, would render it extreme- 
ly interesting, since he states that 
''the hydrochlorate solution gave 
with ferric chloride a dark brown to 
black solution, and with potassium 
ferrocyanide a greenish-^lue solution, 
while the fact oi its precipitating lead 
acetate is not quite so remarkable, 
in view of the sparing solubility of 
lead chloride." 

With a desire to examine this sub- 
stance more carefully, I applied to 
Prof. lioyd for a specimen oi it, and 
was not greatly surprised to learn from 
him that in working upon thouscmds 
of pounds of Hydrastis, he had never 
been able to obtain it. 



Proportion of Water of Hydration in 
commercial Sulphate of Quinine.'*' 

BY HENRY B. PARSONS, NEW YORK. 

The following percentages were de- 
termined by (uying one gramme of 
the quinine sulphate in a water oven, 
for three hours. Repeated trials have 
proven that all the moisture is expelled 
by this treatment. 

Brand. No. SampUs. Avenge % Moisture. 

1. American 16 13.72 

2. " 184 12.61 
8. German 12 12.82 
4. '* 684 14.09 
j5. Italian 199 14.86 
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Av'ge for all 1015 

The writer has observed that the 
differences above noted in the amounts 
of crystal water in the five brands 
here reported is tolerably constant and 
characteristic for each brand. With 
careful handUng and no more exposure 
to the air than is necessary, quinine 
sulphate will contain almost exactly 
seven molecules of crystal water THaO 
equivalent to 14.45 per cent. But if fa- 
cilities for drying are not the best, and 
if workmen are careless and leave the 
sulphate exposed to the air for too 
long a time, the amount of crystal wa- 
ter will be less than seven molecules, 
and is likely to vary considerably in 
different lots. 

This statement is applicable to the 
brands here reported as No. 1 Ameri- 
can and No. 3 German. No. 2 Ameri- 
can showed much lees variation for 
different lots; the appearance of the 
crystals was unlike tnat of all other 
brands. The amount of crystal water 
so closely aproximated six molecules, 
eHsO of 12.53 per cent, as to raise the 
question whether the manufacturer, 
by some particular method of crystal- 
lization, did not originally produce 
this salt rather than the one contain- 
ing seven molecules. 

The brands reported as No. 4 Ger- 
man and No. 5 Italian were very con- 
stant as regards their content of crys- 
tal water; it will be noted that they 
contained, approximately seven mo- 
lecules or 14.45 per cent. Not infre- 
quently twenty or more samples would 
be examined at one time, of which not 
one sample would contain less than 14 
per cent of water of hydration, and 
not one sample more than 15 per 
cent. 

Each sample here reported repre* 
sents 100 ounces of quinine sulphate, 
taken from an orifi;inal can, not previa 
ously opened. These determinations 
of crystal water were made previous 

* Paper read at the meeting of the J^er, Pbarm, 
48800., at Milwaukee, Aug., 1894. 
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to the application of Kemer's test 
asdirectea by the U. S. Pharmaco- 
poeia. 

The average percentage of moisture 
found in the 1015 samples, of five mak- 
ers, has been stated as 13.84 per cent. 
This is a trifle more than 6i mole* 
cules, which requires 13.56 per cent. 
There are numerous interesting c|ues- 
tions connected with this subject, 
which, it is hoped, may be considered 
in any discussion which may arise in 
consequence of the reading of this pa- 
per. 

One question which the writer would 
suggest, and upon which an expres- 
sion of opinion is desirable, is based 
upon the following facts. It is well 
known that ordinary quinine sulphate 
rapidly loses its crystal water when 
exposed to the air, until only two mo- 
lecules, or 4.6 per cent of combined 
water remains, but when this point 
has been reached, the salt neither 
gains nor loses moisture to any appre- 
ciable extent, even if it be freely ex- 
posed to the air. In view of the defi- 
nite and stable character of this two- 
molecule salt, would it or would it not 
be advisable to adopt it in the next 
(7th) revised edition of the U. S Phar- 
macopoeia? 

As this question is hardly germane 
in this paper, it is merely suggested 
as one which may lead to profitable 
discussion in connection witn the re- 
sults here offered. 



Fig. I 




IMPROVED BURETTE STOP-COCK. 

Self-feeding burettes are usually 
so arranged that they ma^ be filled 
from the reservoir containing the 
stock-reagent, by merely pressing a 
pinch-cock. One method of accom- 
plishing this is shown in the cut Ulus- 
trating the overflow pipette described 
in our last number (p. 148). Pressure 
on one pinch-cock fills the burette, and 
pressure on the other allows the liquid 
to drop or run from the latter. 

This arrangement is sufficiently 
simple and handv to satisf^r mo^ 
operators. Nevertheless, it might be 
considered an improvement, in the esti- 
mation of some, to replace the two 
pinch or stop-cocks by a single one. 
lliis has been done bvEphraim Qrei- 
ner, of Stiitzerbach (Thuringia), who 
has patented the glass stop-cock here 
illustrated. 

B is the lower end of the burette. 
The faucet with which it is provided 
sits in a tube one side of which, Z>, is 
connected Avith the reservoir contain- 
ing the standard solution^ while the 
opposite branch, E, ends in a down- 
ward nozzle from which the liouid 
runs into the vessel placed below. The 
body of the glass faucet is perforated, 
not m the direction of its diameter, but 
in that of two radii inclosing a qua- 
drant. 

When the faucet is turned in the 
position shown in 1, the liquid in the 
reservoir wiU flow into the burette, and 
as soon as it has reached the desired 
level, the faucet is slightly turned, 
until it stands in the position 2, in 
which case all the passages are closed. 
On turning it now further, into the 
position 8, the liquid will run from the 
nozzle, until it is turned back to posi- 



Canutillo.'*' 



BY J. W. COLCX>RD. 



Early in the spring of the present 
year, in the course of a correspondence 
with Dr. S. Gleason, of San Antonio, 
Texas, in reference to the cultivation 
of foreign medicinal plants in that 
vicinity, he offered two samples of a 
shrub plentiful there, that had inter- 
ested him. He describes it as a shrub 
growing to the height of from three to 
four feet, densely branched above — 
branches temate, smooth, leafless, or 
the leaves reduced to small subspinous 
petal; flower-buds axillary, either op- 

Sosite, or m whorls of 3 or more, 
owny, calyx of 2 or 3 scaly sepals. 

Whether it has a corolla or not he 
neglects to state; but I judge from ap- 
pearance that it must have a small 
yellow blossom. In the course of his 
practice he says he has found Canutillo 
(pronounced Can-a-teelyo) to be used 
extensively by the native Indians and 
others resident in that section, in the 
treatment of gonorrhoea, mucal inflam- 
mation of the urethra, leucorrhoea, 
renal diseases, etc., and when bruised 
is frequently used as a vulnery and 
styptic. 

AB used for internal administration, 
it was given in the form of an infusion, 
the dose being a teacupful 3 or 4 times 
a day. 

As this method of administration is 
manifestly inadmissibl3 for use in our 
pharmacies, I made the experiment of 
preparing a fluid extract from a pound 
or more of the stems received by mail 
some time in March, promising the 
doctor that I would communicate the 
results of my experiments both thera- 
peutically as well as pharmaceutically. 

The fluid extract, as prepared by me, 
of which I submit a sample, is in color 
a reddish dark brown, in taste sweet- 
ish, ai*oinatic, and asl^ngent. 

I have called the attention of seve- 
ral of the physicians in my neighbor- 
hood to it, and they have prescribed 
it. 

I have also had a trial made of it in 
the hospital. The dose that I recom- 
mend IS a teaspoonful 4 times a day. 
In each case, as far as I can learn, the 
results have been satisfactory. One 
patient reported a case of gonorrhoea 
cured by it alone in three days, using 
but one ounce of the extract. 

Dr. Gleason states that he can, from 
the results of his experience in using 
it, almost claim that is a specific in 
this disease. Whether further trial 
shall confirm or refute the present 
good opinion I have formed in regard 
to its therapeutic value, tune and the 

1'udmient of others must determine, 
take pleasure in submitting for your 
inspection a sample of the dned shrub. 

I have consulted a lar^ number of 
authorities to obtain tne botanical 
name, but so far have been unable to 
find anything answering its descrip- 
tion. 

Canutillo is derived from the Span- 
ish Cana, meaning a litttle reea or 
stem. A sample sent to the Herba- 
rium at Cambridge, asking informa- 
tion as to its classification, elicited 
following response : * * Your shrub is an 
Ephedra (apparently Ephedra trifur- 
cata), now common on our Southern 
borders. All our species of Ephedra 
are popular local remedies in syphilitic 
complaints." 

I sent a specimen to Mr. E. M. 
Holmes of London, with a similar re- 
quest for information, particularly as 
to whether a trial had ever been made 
as to the therapeutic value, but so far 
have received no response. It seems 
to me to be worthy of a further trial. 
And if any member desires to make a 
trial, I have no doubt but that supplies 
could be obtained of Dr. Gleason, at 
small expense, on application. 



* P»P«" SS^ *t the meetinf? of the Amer- Pharm. 
Assoc., at Milwaukee, AuKm l^^ 



Artifloial Oil of V^intorgreen.* 

BY ADOLPH ^W. MIL.L.ER, X.D. 

''Gkx)D authority states that arti- 
ficial salicylic acid is no^w used in 
making oil of winter;grreen, and that 
this artificial oil is cheaper than the 
natural To what extent is this true? '' 

This query may be very briefly an- 
swered m the negative. Inquiries and 
investigations pursued for the past year 
in various ways amon^ the most exten- 
sive and reliable dealers in essential oils 
have failed to furnish the slig^htest evi- 
dence of the correctness of the above 
statement. It is quite true that the trade 
lists of several of the larger manufac- 
turers (juoto "Salicylate of Methyl," 
but it is always at an advance on the 
price of the oil of wintergreen. This 
salicylate of methyl ja freely admitted 
to be artificially produced rrom wood 
alcohol and salicylic acid. The small 
demand which has sprung: up for this 
article seems to be entirely due to the 
publication of a number of absurd for- 
mulsB for artificitd flavoring extracts 
in the United States Dispensatory, in 
which salicylate of methyl forms one 
of the numerous ingredients. 

At the present high price of salicyhc 
acid, and the comparatively low rate 
of oil of wintergreen, it would hardly 
pav to substitute the artificial for the 
natural product. Ic is not to be denied, 
however, that this obstacle would not 
prove to be a barrier to the industry 
m the hands of the firm which holds 
the monopoly of Eolbe^s patent for 
making saUcylic acid, as additional 
large amounts of this article could thus 
be disposed of. The price realized 
would no doubt afford a liberal profit 
to this firm, though it would be unre- 
munerative to those who have to pay 
a heavy royalty on the manufacture of 
the acid. On the other hand, if the 
price of oil of wintergreen should at 
any time advance to about $3 or over, 
this might prove to be a sufiicient in- 
ducement for others also to subetituto 
the chemical product for that of Na- 
ture 

Comparative Aocuracy of the Offici- 
nal Methods of Opium Asaaj.* 

BY WM. W. BARTtJfiT. 

The subject of the assay of opium 
has been so abl v treated l^y Prof. Pres- 
cott, Dr. Squibb, and others, that there 
seems to be but little left to suggest or 
discuss. This is a very important sub- 
ject to pharmacists, especially so to 
those who reside in States that have 
passed stringent adidteration acta 
This has been brought home to the 
pharmacists of Massachusetts dunns 
the past winter in a very substantial 
manner. The activity displayed by 
our efficient drue anaoyst has struck 
terror to the soiu of tne adulterater. 
It was found that opium and prepara- 
tions of opium were persistently and 
svstematically adulterated ; that is, if 
the record of their analysis goes lor 
anything. Thus, in the case of lauda- 
num, which should assay at least 1.20 
per cent of morphine by the XJ. S. P. 

Erocess, one assay showed that the 
ludanum had been adulterated to the 
extent of one-thiid, another, one-half, 
and still another, very nearly three- 
quarters— showing that those engaged 
in this business were quite systematic 
in their operations. Tne processes se- 
lected as representing standard au- 
thorities were those of the U. S. P., 
Grerman Pharmacopoeia, and British 
Pharmacopoeia, my object being to 
ascertain which process most tnor- 
oughly exhausted the drug of mor- 
phme, or, in other words, which pro- 
cess p»roduced the most morphine. I 
had simply to proceed to assay the 
opium by the three different methods, 
and compare the results. 



* Paper mad at the meeting? of the Amer. rborm. 
AasQc., at ^i)wi|u)(e9, Aug., 1«W. 
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Three Bamples of powdered opium 
were taken, and an aeeay made of 
each sample by each of the three pro- 
ceesee, making nine asesys in all. In 
using the U. a. P. process, I found that 
certain details which could not be 
properl}[ put into the Pharmacopceia, 
vrere quite useful in carrying out ita 
requirements. Thus, the freshly- 
slaked lime should be in the powdered 
form. This can he done by using lime, 
tliree parts, and water, one part. 

The quantitir of slaked lime directed 
to be iwed is intended to be in excess, 
so that if a little more is used there 
will be no harm done. Hence it can 
be weighed in a larger balance, if it is 
more convenient to do so. 

Then the ammonium chloride is also 
in excess, and can also be weighed on 
a large balance, care being taken, how- 
ever, to have at least thefuU quantity. 
The commercial ammomum chloride, 
in the form of crystal, was carefully 
powdered in a mortar each time, as 
the powdered ammonium chloride of 
the market should not be relied on for 
purity. 

Then the filter should be wet with 
ether before decanting the ethereal 
layer upon it, for it is the ether that 
we wish to pass through first, and thus 
hasten the process. 

A fine glass rod was used to decant 
upon the filter. In decanting the 
ethereal layer there is no absolute 
necessity for being particular to de- 
cant only the ethereal layer, for at 
least one-half the other liquid will be 
carried along with it in any event. I 
foimd it convenient, in washing the 
crystals with ether, to do so with a 
two C.c. pipette. 

After the crystals have been washed 
with ether, they need to be dried in 
the air only long enough to get rid of 
the ether, j^rbaps an hour. This is 
necessary, in order that the rest of 
the liquid, when added, will filter 
readily. 

I have spoken of these points rather 
more in detail than I otherwise should, 
for the benefit of those who may have 
met with theee difficulties, and have 
not clearly seen their way out of them. 

The results of the three samples as- 
saved by the U. S. P. process are as 
follows: 



" 3, 13.40 " " " 

The crystals were quite wdl defined, 
and quite light colored. Samples of 
opium No. 1 was quite dark colored ; 
samples Nos. 2 and 3 were quite light 
colored ; which shows that the color of 
the opium is no guide to ita morphine 
strenkth; and, indeed, I have found 
that the physical appearances of pow- 
dered opium as a rule give no clue to 
its morphine value. 

The result of the same three samples 
assayed by the process of the Qerman 
Pharmacopoeia are as follows: 

No. 1, 8.S0 per cent of morphine. 
" 2, 10.50 '• " " ^' 

" 3, 9.26 " " " 

The crystals were quite light colored 
and somewhat laiger than those pro- 
duced by the U. S. P. process. This 
process is somewhat tedious, the li- 
quids all being required to be weighed. 
The crystals of morphine were dried 
at between 70° C. and 80° C. till they 
ceased to lose weight, rather than at 
100° C, in order to make sure that 
none of the morphine be lost. This 
process claims ten per cent of mor- 
phine. 

The results of the same three sam- 
ples assayed by the process of the 
British Phamnacopceia are as follows: 
No. 1, 6.12 per cent of morphine. 



This process seems to be somewhat in- 
defimte. No temperature is mentioned 
tA which the opium shall macerate 



No temperature is mentioned for the 
reniaining water that is to exhaust the 
opium. It speaks of concentrating to 
the hulk of one-half an ounce, but says 
nothing about the temperature at 
which this shall be done. It spfMks of 
washing the precipitated morphine on 
a filter with cold water, but gives no 
limit. The morphine obtained by this 
process was quite dark colored, and it 
was difBcult to find any ci-ystals what- 
ever. The morphine in this case was 
also dried at between 70° and 80* C, 



the British Pharmacopceia will supply 
a much better method of assay. This 
process claims from 6 per cent to 8 per 
cent of morphine. 

The morphine obtained in each case 
was shaken with one hundred parts of 
Ume-water. and in no case was it com- 
pletely dissolved, but in each case very 
nearly so, and all to the same extent. 

The morphine of the U. S. P. and 
Qerman PharmacoptBia was quite light 
in color, the U. 8. P. being quite as 
light as the German, and the British 
was quite dark. 

It will be seen that the U. 8. P. pro- 
cess calls for at least 12 per cent of 
morphine, that the German calls for 
10 per cent morphine, and that the 
Brilisb calls for at least 6 per cmt of 
morphine, and that by actual experi- 
ment the U. 8. P, process gave the 
largest yield, the German a much 
smaller yield, and the British the least 
of all. 

That the morphine in each case dis- 
solved to the same extent in lime-water, 
and that the morphine obtained by the 
U. S. P. process was much lighter col- 
ored thaa the British, and quite as 
light colored as the German, and gave 
afar larger yield than either of the 
other processes. The only inference 
that can be drawn from these results 
is that the present U. S. F. process is 
by far the most definite as to detail, 
yields by far the most morphine, and 
hence exhauste the opium more thor- 
oughly than any oi the other pro- 



VACUUM PRESS PBKCOLATOB. 

Char B. Enapp of San Francisco, 
is the patentee* of an apparatus for 
making use of atmospheric pressure 
for hastening percolation, a section of 
which is shown in the adjoining 
illustration. It conmsts of a vessel 
with three openings, in larger of which 
is an elastic diaphragm, another holds 
a stopper containing an outlet valve, 
and the third admito the nozzle of a 
percolating vessel. The joints being 
made air-tight, a weight placed upon 
the diaphragm causes some of the air 
in the vessd beneath to escape by way 
of the valve, and on the weight being 
removed, the recoil of the diaphragm 
causes a partial vacuum in the re- 
ceiver so that the pressure of atmo 
sphere on the surface of the liquid in 
the percolator materially hastens ita 
fiow. 



" Hamburger Thee " consista of 32 
parts of senna leaves, 16 parts of 
manna, 8 parts of coriander, and 1 
part of tartaric acid. 



OORRESPONDEN CE. 

Ed. Ahkuoak DRUoatsT: 

In looking over the April number of 
the Amerioak DRtiooisr, I noticed on 
page 61 an article headed " names," 
giving the derivation of a certuin 
class of surnames. The subject is one 
of considerable interest to me, and I 
take the liberty of reminding you that 
another class of namesis derived from 
what is or was called in England the 
Christian name of the father before 
surnames were commonly used, thus 
a man named Henry has a son named 
Uatthew. know as Matthew of Henry's 
at the time and amongst his neighbors 
and afterwards all over the world as 
Matthew Henry. Some forty years 
ago, I had occasion to call upon a 
Richard Hodgdon, living in a village 
about five or six miles from Halifax in 
England, Supposing him well known, 
I naturally inquireafor Mr. Hodgdon, 
and was surprised that no one could 
inform me where he lived, or even 
knew such a man. At length, after 
describing hin\ to a persom whom I 
met, she exclaimed to a neighbor, Ob, 
he means Dick G'Toms. In the same 
village I read on the sign board of a 
stone and marble worker, an an- 
nouncement commencing thus, 
" Will O Mary's does live here, 

Who letters grave stones far and 
near, 

Both plain and ornamental." 
Evidently a large number of names 
are derived as indicated above. 

W. C. 

WnrBoxTDM, MB. 



QUERIES & A NSWERS. 

Queries for which annoen are demred, 
mtat be received bj/ the 5th of the 
month, and must tn everg caae be 
accompanied by the name and addrees 
of the writer. Unieasepecialinatrve- 
tuma to the contrary accompany the 
query, the initials of the correepon- 
aent will be quoted at the head of 
eachanewer. 

When aeking for information rtapeti- 
ing an unuaaai or proprietary com- 
pmmd, always accompctny the query 
with all the information you may 
poaaesa respecting it, and, when tt 
can conventently be done, send a 
specimen of the Utbel. 

No. 1,342. — Incompatible Freaorip- 
tion (Subscriber).^ 

This correepoadont asks us how the 
following prescription should be put 
up: 

B Tr. Ferri Chl^r. fl. 3 6 

" Nucis Vom. fl. 3 3 

QuininEe Sidph gr. 80 

Potass. lodidi 3 6 

Syrupi fl. | 2 

Tr. lodi fl. 3 1 

Aquse q. s. ad fi. J 8 

M. Dessertspoonful in a little water, 
three times a day. 

When the above are mixed, there is 
produced a brownish precipitate, 
which remains for some time suspended 
in the liquid. This precipitate consists 
of tannate of iron ana free iodine. 
The iodide of potassium partly reacts 
with the chloride of iron, and forms 
ferrous iodide and free iodine; another 
portion reacts with the alkaloids, con- 
verting them into hydriodides; if the 
menstruum were purely aqueous, the 
additional presence of free iodine would 
cause the complete precipitation of 
these alkaloidal salts. But alcohol be- 
ing present, they remain in solution. 
The tannin contained in the Nux 
Yomica reacts with the iron salt and 
produces some ferrous tannate. These 
are, in general, the probable changes 
which take place. Probably their oc- 
currence also depends on the rotation 
in which the substances are mixed. 

The tincture of iodine is evidently 
the trpuhlesome ingredient; and we 
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have nothlDg else to suRgest than to 
consult with the writer oTthe prescrip- 
tion and to ask him to leave it out. 

Further, to produce a clear mixture, 
we advise to suggest to the prescriher 
the addition of a little citric acid and 
afterwards of water of ammonia; or, 
hetter still, to use the so-called tastle- 
less tincture of iron. The latter, how- 
ever, having hut little, if any, excess 
of acid, is not so good a solvent of qui- 
nine. Hence we advise the addition of 
a little citric acid. The following 
would then he the formula : 

3 Tinct. Nucis Vom fi. 3 3 

Potass. lodidi 3 6 

Synipi fl. I 2 

Misce et adde 

Quin. Sulphat gr. 20 

Tlnct. Ferri Citro- 
Chlor. (*'New York 
and Brooklyn 

Form.") fl. 3 6 

Acidi Citrici 3 1 

MixtursB adde 
Aquae q. s. ad fl. | 8 

No. 1,348.— Veronica Berpylliiolia 
(H. C. N.). 

This is a species of Veronica which 
has heen introduced from Europe, or 
may have heen indigenous, according 
to some authorities. Gray thus de- 
scrihes it * 

" V. aerpyllifolia L. (Thyme-leaved 
Speedwell.) Much branched at the 
creeping base, nearly mnooth; branches 
ascending and simple (2^-4' high) ; 
leaves ovate or oblong^ obscure crenate, 
the lowest petioled and rounded, the 
upper passmg into lanceolate bracts; 
raceme loose: pod rounded, broader 
tlum long, obtusely notched. — Road- 
sides and fields; common; introduced 
and indigenous. May^uly.— Corolla 
whitish, or pale blue, with deeper 
stripes.'^ 

Regarding its medicinal properties 
we have no roliable information, but 
we presume that this species shares the 
common properties of other species of 
Veronica, wmch have been rogarded 
as diaphorotic, diurotic, expectorant, 
and tonic ; one of them is also consid- 
ered as cathartic. 

No. 1,344. —Vinum Digestiviun, 
Iiong (A. W.). 

Long's Digestive Wine is prepared 
as follows: 

Fresh pancreas 

(from nog) 200 parts. 

Bicarbonate of So- 
dium 2 " 

Pepsin 10 '' 

Glycerin 70 ** 

Sherry Wine 1,500 '* 

Grind the pancreas and bicarbonate 
of sodium together to a thin, smooth 
pulp and add to this 50 parts of glycerin 
ana 900 pwi» of sherry wine. Mix 
thoroughly, set it aside m a cool place 
for six hours, then express and strain. 
To the residue add 100 parts of sherry 
and express again. 

Mix the pepsin with the remainder 
of the glycerin (20 parts) and sherrv 
wine (500 parts), and when dissolved, 
add the solution to the expressed 
liquids previously obtained. 

Set aside for six days, occasionally 
agitating; then filter. 

Dose : Half a wineglassful to be 
taken before and after meals. 

No. 1,845.— Coca Bitters (J. T. D.). 
The following recipe has been fur- 
nished us by a correspondent: 

Fl.Ext. Coca 1 fi. oz. 

'* ** Gentian 120 min. 

'* ** CJanella 60 " 

** ** Sweet Orange P.. 40 '* 

" "■ Ginger 15 *' 

** ** Cardamom 10 '* 

Simple Elixir (** N. Y. and 
Brooklyn Form.") .q. s.ad 16 fl. oz. 

No. 1,346.— Hoof-Ointment (D.). 
A very good hoof -ointment, intended 



to be applied to hoofis of horses and 
cattle when the superflcial layers 
have become brittle, dry, and fissiired, 
is made thus: 

Yellow Wax 20 parts. 

Pitch 20 '' 

Tar 20 ' * 

Lampblack 10 ^' 

Suet 100 *' 

Melt them together with a gentle 
heat, and stir until cold. 

No. 1,347. — HyiKxlermic Solution 
of Quinine. 

Chas. N. Seltzer, M.D., of Philadel- 
phia, writes us as follows respecting a 
solution of quinine for hypodermic 
use, which is free from the irritating 
properties of most of the solutions com- 
monly used. We shall be greatly 
obliged if any person who may try it 
wiU inform us of the results following 
its use. Dr. Seltzer writes: 

*^ . . Knowing, from having used 
it for the pajst flve years, that it is less 
irritating, has never caused an abscess, 
and keeps very well; a specimen now 
before me being perfectly clear, after 
being prepared eight months. No heat 
is necessary for solution. Each niv. 
contains gr. i. of sulphate of quinine 
(gr. xij. to the 3i.). 

Sulphate of Quinine gr. xx. 

Lactic acid irixx. 

Distilled water q.s. ad nic 

Mix." 
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UNIVKRSAli-PHARBIAKOPOB. EinC VCr- 

gleichende Zusammenstellung der 
zur Zeit in Europa und Nordamerika 
giiltigen Pharmakopoeen. Vok Dr. 
Bruno Hirsoh. Erste Lieferung, 
8vo, Leipzig: Ernst Qunther's Ver- 
lag, 1885. 
The present work, from the pen of 
the most competent authority on 
pharmacopoeial science on the conti- 
nent of Europe, wiU undoubtedly fill 
a long-felt want in pharmaceutical lit- 
erature. The recent issue of new edi- 
tions of several important national 
pharmacopoeias — U. S., Oerman, and 
French — ^has made it necessary to refer 
to these several works when prepara- 
tions contained therein or based on 
the same are prescribed or called for. 
At the same time, however, it wiU re- 
quire much time and research to as- 
certain, from the original works, the 
relative strength of tne preparations 
in the different pharmacopoeias, or to 
determine, for instance, what pcurt or 
parts of a plant, ana preparations 
made from it, may be officialin one or 
the other. When reading foreign 
prof essional periodicals or boo]», tne 
readerwiU often meet recipes or terms 
based on the pharmacopoeia of the writ- 
er's country which will frequently re- 
main obscure or unintelligible without 
reference to the original work. Yet 
actual reference to tne latter is very 
often out of the power of the reader, 
since several important pharmacopoe- 
ias are written in the vernaciuar 
(French, Portuguese, Spanish, Rus- 
sian) or else in Latin, witn which lan- 
guages not every reader is familiar. 

Dr. Hirsch's work affords to all who 
have a command of German, a concise 
(Uid complete conspectus of the phar- 
macopoeias of all civilized nations. 
Each title or article is so constructed 
as to show successively in which 
points the various Pharmacopoeias 
agree, and in which they differ; crit- 
ical and explanatory notes are inter- 
spersed where necessary, and great 
care has been taken to ensure com- 
pleteness and accuracy. 

The work will be published in about 
12 numbers, to be issued about month- 
ly ; price, % marks per number. 



NEW PATfiKl'S. 

[Complete epecificationa and iUustra- 
tiona map be obtained of any one or 
more of the foUoioing patents oy send- 
ing the number^ titte, name of par 
tentee^ toith twenty-five cents for eetch 
copyjto the Commissioner of Patents, 
at Washington, D. C, together toith 
the name and address of the person 
requesting the same.] 



Respirator, 301, 111. — David Genese, 
Baltimore, Md., assignor of one-half 
to Dickey, Tausley & Co., same place. 

BoUle Stopper. 301,139.— Morris B. 
Manwaring, Chicago, 111. A bottle- 
stopper consisting of an ordinary 
bottle-cork, having its bottom and cir- 
cumference entirely covered with a 
vulcanized rubber casing, the top of 
which is provided with an inwardly- 
projecting flange which laps over the 
upper edge of the cork, for holding 
the cork within the casing, and leaves 
the centre of the cork exposed for the 
action of the cork-screw, etc. 

Bellows attachment for Barrels. 301,- 
146.— Hardy B. Park, Dallas, Texas. 

Sulphur Refining Apparatus. 301,- 
222.--Ferdinand Dickert, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Material for Paeking Bottles. 301,- 
260.— Olivei' Long, Brooklyn; assignor 
of one-half to Charles Schuter and 
Charles Forster, both of New York, 
N. Y. 

Hollow Suppository. 301,855.— Ed- 
¥rin H. Gibbs, Kew York, N. Y. 

Apparatus for Combining Ances- 
thetie Agents. 301,377.— Amos M. 
Long, Monroe, Mich. 

Bitters. 301,386.— George MitcheU, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. An infusion and so- 
lution of Turkey rhubarb, bitter aloes, 
cream of tartar, pimento, and quinine 
in Holland gin. 

Faveet Cork-Screw. 301,426.— Wil- 
liam H. Bayles, Port Jefferson, N, Y. 

Medicated Sponge Substitute. 801,- 
443.— ^Joseph Sampson Gamgee, Bir- 
mingham, England, assignor to Silas 
MaineviUe Burroughs and Henry 
Solomon Welcome, both of London, 
En^and. 

Hydrometers for Light and Heavy 
Liquids. 301,444.— Henry Gunth, New 
York, N. Y. 

Lactometer. 301,446.— HV Gunth, 
New York N. Y. 

Medicated Bath. 301,483.— Oliver E. 
Davis, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor to 
Charles C. Davis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perfumery Cabinet. 301,497.— Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hoard, New York, N. 

., assignor of one-half to Sidney C. 
Thompson, same place. 

Vessel for Liquids. 301,576.— Ben- 
jamin J. Downs, West Sommerville, 
assignor to Timothy D. Baker, Trustee, 
Boston, Mass. 

Portable Distilling Apparatus 301,- 
636. — Lyman Smith, Kaiisas City, Mo. 

Portable Siphon. 301,767.— William 
F. Stark, New York, N. Y. 

Method of Refining and Deodorizing 
Oils and Fats. Edgar S. Wilson, 
Camberwell, Eng. 

Swinging Demijohn and Label Hol- 
der, 301,954. — Lucien Brand, Almeda, 
Cal. 

Bottle Stopper. 301, 966. -Jefferson 
Davis Gotten, Gainesville, Texas. The 
combination of a tubular body, having 
its lower end closed by means of a 
cork, and its upper end formed into a 
measuring-chamber, which is adapted 
to be closed by a cork, to exclude dirt 
and dust. 

Medicated Paper for Surgical or 
loUet Use. 302,073.— Seth Wheeler, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Medical Compound. 302,174. — So- 
phia M. Tracy, Deadwood, Dak. A 
compound of Peruvian bark, wild 
cherry bark, white oak bark, whortle- 
berry bark, calamus root, white rock- 
candy, and pure whiskey. 

Soda- Water Apparatus. 302,262.— 
Edward D. Kendall, Brooklyn^ N. Y. 
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Cork-Screw. 302,321.— William R 
Clough, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cork-Screw. 302,331.— Charles S. 
Griswold, Chester, Conn., assignor of 
one-half to James B. Clarke and 
William N. Carke, Jr., of same place. 

Box for Holding Dry Powderea Sub- 
stances. 302,663.— William R Miller, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Percolator. 302,676.— Wallace Suits, 
Canastota, N. Y., assignor to Anna 
M. Suits, same place. 
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ASS0(J1AT10N AND 
COLLEGE NOTES. 



American Fharmaoeutioal Associa- 
tion. 

Owing to the late day and the neces- 
sity of goin^ to press, we cannot give 
space, in this number, to a full report 
ot the proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting of the Association which was 
held at Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 26th 
to 29th. 

The officers and committees elected 
or appointed for the ensuing year, so 
far as the reports have reached us, 
are the following: 

President. — Jonn Ingalls, Georgia. 

Vice-Presidents. — John A. Dadd, 
Wisconsin; Henry Canning. Massa- 
chusetts; C. F. Gk)odinan, Neoraska. 

TVeowurer. — Chas. A. Tufts, New 
Hampshire. 

Permanent Secretary .^ John M. 
Maisch, Pennsylvania. 

Local Secretary. — ^To be filled. 

Beporter on Progress of Pharmacy. 
— C. Xicwis Diehl, Kentucky. 

STAKDIXa OOMMTrTEB ELKCfTED. 

Drug Market.— m. N. SHine, Chair- 
man, Pennsylvania; W. A. Gellatly, 
New York; E. Waldo Cutler, Massa- 
chusetts; Daniel Myers, Ohio; Wil- 
liam Simpson, North Carolina. 

Papers and Queries.^ J. U. Uoyd, 
Chairman, Ohio; Q. W. Sloan, Indi- 
ana; W. W. Bartlett, Massachusetts. 

Prize Essays.— C. Lewis Diehl, 
Chairman, Kentucky; H. B. Parsons, 
New York ; EmU Scheffer, Kentucky. 

Legislation.— J. M. Maisch, Chair- 
man, Pennsylvania; S. A. D. Shep- 
pard. Massachusetts ; Edmund Bock- 
ing, West Virginia. 

Members of Council^ to Expire in 
1887.— W. J. M. Gordon, Ohio; J. L. 
Lemberger, Pennsylvania; W. S. 
Thomx)son, District of Columbia. 

APPOINTED OOMMITTBES. 

Committee on Unofficial Formulas. — 
Charles Rice, P. W. Bedford, W. P. 
DeForrest, A. Tscheppe. 

The next annual meeting (1885) will 
be held at Pittsburg, Pa., on the 
second Tuesday of Septemoer. The 
Association decided that it was inex- 
pedient to hold the annual meeting of 
1886 at San Francisco, as had men 
proposed. 

Several interesting papers read at 
the Milwaukee Meeting will be found 
on other pages of this number, as well 
as a portrait of the President elect. 

ll'atlonal Betail Druggist Assooia- 

tion. 

The annual meeting of this bodv 
was held at Milwaukee. Aug. 25tn 
and 26th. Of the proceeaings we can 
notice, in this number, only the fol- 
lowing. 

The ** Campion plan " was reported 
to work satisfactorilv, on being thor- 
oughly tried at Philadelphia, and it 
was evident that a majority of the 
members present regarded it as the 
only effective measure to abolish the 
present trade-abuses. 

A motion to officially recommend or 
indorse it was at first referred to the 
Executive Committee, and at a subse- 
quent session such a motion was 
adopted. 



The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year. 

President, Henry Canning, Boston. 

Vice-Presidents, Lucius Ly brand, 
Nobleville, Ind. ; J. B. Bond, little 
Bock, Ark. ; Charles A. Heinitsch, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Secretary, J. W. Colcord, Lynn, 
Mass. 

Treasurer, J. D. Wells, Cincinnati. 

Executive Committee, E. A. Sayre, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; A. P. Brown, C&m- 
den, N. J. ; L. E. Sayre, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; Leo Eliel, South Bend, Ind. ; W. 
W. Bartlett, Boston, Mass.; Chas. 
Becker, Washington, D.C.; J. F. 
Moore, Baltimore, Ind.; L. C. Hopp, 
Cleveland, O.^F. W. Sennewald, St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. C. Lane, Lincoln, 
Neb. ; John F. Pelton, York, Pa. ; F. 
W. R Perry, Detroit, Mich. ; Gustavus 
Balser, New York City. 

Mr. E. A. Sayre declared that he 
could not serve as chairman for an- 
other year, and the selection of a chair- 
man was left to the Committee. 

Michigan.— The annual meeting of 
the Alumni Association of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan was held in the lec- 
ture room of the Pharmaceutical 
Building on June 25th. 

Presiaent Parker was in the chair. 
Nineteen members were present, and 
about thirty members of the Class of 
'84 joined the Association. 

President A. S. Parker, of Detroit, 
delivered his annual address, after 
which the principal topics of the ad- 
dress were discussed. The annual 
dinner was served at the Cook House, 
and after a few after-dinner speeches 
had been delivered, the Association 
again assembled at tne University and 
listened to the annual address by A. 
B. Stevens, of Detroit. It was voted 
that a committee of three be appointed 
by the Chair to represent the views of 
the Alumni Association upon the pro- 
visions of a State pharmacy law. in 
case such a representation shoula be 
called for. The committee was then 
appointed as follows: A. B. Stevens, 
76; Geo. Gundrum, 76; H. W. Cal- 
kins, '78. It was then voted, without 
a dissenting voice, that, in the judg 
ment of this Association, it is not fav- 
orable to the interests of pharmacy or 
of pharmaceutical education to release 
the holders of diplomas from any ex- 
amination re<}uired of others, under 
laws to restrict the entrance into the 
practice of pharmacy to competent 
persons. 

In the evening, the members were 

§ resent at the Animni reception of all 
epartments, at University hall. 

The annual commencement of the 
University, embracing that of the de- 
partment' of pharmacy, was held on 
the following day, the 26th. Bif^op 
Potter, of New York, delivered the 
address, and in the afternoon six hun- 
dred alumni and guests participated 
in the commencement dinner. 

The second annual meeting of the 
Michigan State Pharmaceutics Asso- 
ciation will be held in Merrill Hall, 
Detroit, Sept. 9th, 10th, and 11th next. 
Reduced rates have been granted by 
the railroads, and a large attendance 
is expected. Members are invited to 
bring their wives with them. The 
papers to be read, the commercial ex- 
hibits to be made by the leading 
wholesale druggists and manufactu- 
rers of the country, and the considera- 
tion of trade interests are expected to 
make up a very interesting pro- 
gramme. 

The exercises will open at 2 o'clock 
Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 9th. Mayor 
Grummond will deliver the address of 
welcome, to which Prof. Prescott, of 
the University, will reply. The Presi- 
dent's address will also be read at this 
meeting. The evening and Wednes- 
day morning will be devoted to the 
reading of papers and the considera- 
tion of miscellaneous business. Wed- 
nesday afternoon visiting members 



vnH be given an excursion on 
the river by Detroit Druggists, 
and Parke, Davis Sc Co.'s labora- 
tory will be visited. Wednesday 
evening trade interests will be con- 
siderea until 9 o'clock. After that 
hour a banquet wHl command the 
time and attention of the association. 
Thursday morning officers will be 
elected, routine business finished, and 
thq association will adjourn. 

The details of arrangement are in 
the hands of the Detroit Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association. 

The committee on reception consists 
of Fred. Stevens, A. B. Saltzer, and 
Frederick Rohnert. The present of- 
ficers of the association are as follows: 
President, Frank Wells, Lansing, 
First Vice-President, Isaac Watts, 
Grand Rapids; Second Vice-President; 
L. H. Dodd* Buchanan; Third Vice- 
President, Wm. B. Wilson, Muskegon; 
Treasurer, Wm. Dupont, Detroit; Sec- 
retary, Jacob Jesson, Muske^n; Local 
Secr^ary, A. B. Allen, Detroit. Execu- 
tive Committee, G. W. Center, Charle- 
voix; George McDonald, Kalamazoo; 
F. M. Alsdorf, Lansing; O. P. SaflPord, 
Flint; H. J. Brown, Ann Arbor. 

Pennsylvania. — A meeting of the 
Luzerne County Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation was held at Wilkes Barre, 
July 11th. Messrs. Drumm, Price, and 
Schobert were elected members. 

The Committee on Trade Interests 
reported a general good feeling among 
the druggists, there being but one cut- 
ter in the county. 

Indiana. — The monthljr meeting of 
the Indianapolis Association of Phar- 
macists was held Wednesday evening, 
Aufi^t 6th. 

Upon motion of Geo. W. Sloan, del- 
egates were appointed to the A. P. A. 
and N. R. D. A., as follows: To A. P. 
A.— J. N. Hurty, Jas. R. Perry, Emil 
Martin, and J. K. Lilly. To N. R. D. 
A.— F. H. Carter, George F. Traub, 
a C^Pomeroy, C. H. S<3^, Siegmar 

Bhode Island.— The first of the 
monthlv meetings of the Rhode Island 
State Pharmaceutical Association was 
held in the City of Providence on 
Wednesday, August 6th, President W. 
H. Cotton occupying the chair. 

The Executive Committee was au- 
thorized to revise the by-laws with a 
view to their publication, and report 
at the next quso^rly meeting. 

The following resolution, offered by 
Mr. H. I. Leith, was passed, and a 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Wil- 
liam B. Blanding, A. L. Calder^ and 
Norman M. Mason, was appointed 
thereon : 

Wliereas, It is desirable that in the 
interval between the decennial revis- 
ions of the Pharmacopoeia a record be 
kept of all information and knowledge 
resulting from the practical use of offi- 
cinal formulas, toother with such ad- 
ditions and omissions as may be 
deemed useful in the next ensuing re- 
vision ; therefore, 

Besolved, That a permanent commit- 
tee on the Pharmacopoeia, to consist of 
three members, be appointed, who 
shall keep a current commentary 
thereon, and a record of all criticisms 
and suggestions made upon it while in 
practical use, with a view to its future 
revision; and that the chairman of 
this committee shall, at the Annual 
meetings of the Association, report in 
writing. And it is earnestly requested 
that the members generally communi- 
cate to the chairman such mformation 
and suggestions as relate to the duties 
of said committee. 

A committee on queries, consisting 
of Messrs. O'Hare, Gladding, and Leith, 
was then appointed. 

New York. — ^The semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Westchester County. Phar- 
maceutical Association was held at 
Huguenot Hotel, New Rochelle, Thurs- 
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day, July 23d. All the officers and 
fifteen members were present. 

Mr. Hart, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, reported that the As- 
sociation numbered thirty-five mem- 
bers, that beinR more than fifty per 
cent of the nunxber of dru^ists in the 
county. Mr. .Charles Henry was 
elected a member of the Elxecutive 
Committee, to fill the place made va- 
cant by tne resignation of F. W. 
Henry. The Secretary was instructed 
to procure enough copies of the N. Y. 
ana Brooklyn Formulary to supply 
each member of the Association. The 
meeting then adjourned to meet in 
Yonkers, in January next. 

A company with five members has 
been organized, to be known as the 
' ' Fliishmg Pharmaceutical Company. '' 
John Heppum was elected President, 
W. C. Wagner, Vice-Presij^ent, and J. 
D. Aug. Hartz, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 

The object of this company is to be 
the combmed buying of staple goods in 
larger quantities for cash, m order to 
obtain the lowest prices and best dis- 
counts. 

The regular semi-annual meeting 
of the Qerman Apothecaries* Society 
was held July 10th. The Com- 
mittee on Publication reported that a 
third edition of the New York and 
Brooklyn Formulary had been found 
necessarv, as the second edition had 
been exhausted. Mr. E. Plath pre- 
sented his resignation as a member of 
of the Committee, and Gustavus 
Ramsperger was appointed in his 
place. 

The annual meeting of the Erie 
County, N. Y., Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation was held at the Y. M. C. A. 
building, Buffalo, on Tuesday, p.m., 
Aug. 5th, President R. N. Smither in 
the chcdr, and twenty-three members 
present. The minutes of the last 
monthly meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

Chairman Thomas, from the Com- 
mittee on Trade Interests, presented 
his report. 

President Smither read his annual 
report. 

Secretary Hayes read his report, 
which shows the present membership 
to be eighty, an increase of seventeen 
during the past year. 

The officers chosen for the coming 
year were A. C. Anthony, President; 
QeoTge Beiemann, W. G. Gregory, 
M.D., Vice-President; Neil McEachren, 
Secretary; Geo. G. Sykes, Treasurer; 
Messrs. A. C. Anthony, Neil Mc- 
Eachren, Geo. E. Sykes, T. M. John- 
son, M.D., and J. Rieffenstahl, Board 
of Trustees; J: M. Thomas, Thomas 
Stoddard, and H. J. Dimond, Board of 
Examiners, 

At the annual meeting of the Erie 
County Pharmaceutical Association, 
held August 6th, were elected the fol- 
lowing: President, A. C. Anthony; 
Vice-Presidents, Gw. A. Reiman, W. 
G. Gregory, M.D. ; Secretary, Neil Mc- 



Eachren: Tr&isurer, Oreo. E. Sykes; 
Board of Trustees, A. C. Anthony, N. 
McEchran, Gheo. B. Svkes, Thos. M. 
Johnson, M.D., J. Rieffenstahl; Board 
cf Examiners, John Thomas, Thos. 
Stoddart, H. J. Dimond. 

Wisoonsin.— The fiftk annual meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin State Pharma- 
ceutical Association was held in Madi- 
son, August 5th, 6th, and 7th. 

Ptesioent Sumner was in the chair, 
and called the meeting to order at 
10.30 A.M. 

The Secretary reported a member- 
ship of 309 active, and 200 honorary 
members. On Wednesday, August 6th, 
Vice-President Heuber opened the ses- 
sion, and fourteen members were 
elected. 

At the afternoon session, the State 
Board of Pharmacy made its third an- 
nual report to the Association, which 
showed that during the past year 
meetings have been held at Milwau- 
kee, Eau Claire, Madison, and Fond du 
Lac, besides a special meeting at Mad- 
ison to visit the school of Pharmacy at 
the State University. During the past 
year 88 candidates were examined, of 
whom 50 took certificates as licentiates, 
14 were granted minor certificates ; 24 
were rejected. During the year 4 
certificates as registered pharmacists 
were granted, and 7 minors; 14 certi- 
ficates were also granted to graduates. 
39 pharmacists have discontinued 
business, 2S have left the State, and 8 
have died since the last report. At the 
ft^ntiiiftl meeting in Madison, April 22d 
last, the board elected A. H. Hollister, 
of Madison, president, and E. B. Heim- 
street, of Janesville, secretary, for the 
ensuing year. The salary of the secre- 
tary was fixed at $300 per year. The 
few complaints during the past year 
have been settled without recourse to 
the law. The fee for the renewid of 
certificates was left at $1 for registered 
pharmacists and 50 cents for assis- 
tants. The secretary has kei>t a rec- 
ord of clerks desiring situations and 
proprietors desiring clerks. The board 
recommend some i>rovi8ion for a sec- 
ond grade or assistants' certificate. 
The receipts of the past yectr were 
$2,048.67, and the expenses $1,220.68, 
leaving a cash balance of $827.99. The 
number of registered pharmacists in 
the State is about 1,300. 

Thursday morning the ]^harmacists 
again assembled, and President Sum- 
ner announced the following standing 
committees for the ensuing year: 

Executive.—Qeo, Howard, La Crosse; 
O. N. Falk, Stoughton; E. Saunerher- 
ing, Marquette; £. E. Hinkson, Poyn- 
ette; W. G. PaJmer, Janesville. 

Dirug Market— Prof. F. B. Power, 
Madison; J. C. Huber, Fond du Lac; 
C. A. Avery, Madison; Otto Theile, 
Milwaukee; E. B. Patten, Waupun. 

Qi^eries and Papers. — F. S. Fenton, 
Beloit; H. C. Steams, Janesville; H. 
B. Allen, Richland Centre. 

Legislation.— Al. H. Hollister, Madi- 



son; A; A. Pardee, Madison; Fred. 
Bobinson, Kenosha. 

Mr. F. Robinson, chairman of the 
Committee on Taxes, reported in favor 
of petitioning Congress for the abolition 
of the internal revenue tax on alcohol. 
The delegates to the A. P. A. and 
N. R D. A. were named as the com- 
mittee on taxes for the ensuing year) 
with Mr. Robinson as chairman. Thev 
are as follows: J. A. Dadd, Mil- 
waukee; Fred. Robinson, Kenosha; 
F. Prentice, Janesville; Greorge How- 
ard, La Crosse, and E. B. Patten, Wau- 
pim. 

OFFICEBS ELECTED. 

The following officers were chosen 
for the ensuingyear: 

President, Gfeorge Howard, La 
Crosse; First Vice-President, H. J. 
Qoddard, Chippewa Falls; Second 
Vice-President, James Morrison, New 
Lisbon; Permanent Secretary, E. B. 
Heimstreet, Janesville; Local Secre- 
tary, F. F. Prentice, Janesville; Trea- 
surer, Wm. P. Clark, Milton. 

The following gentlemen were named 
to the (Governor, from whom the latter 
is to choose a member of the State 
Board of Pharmacy: John A. Dadd, 
Milwaukee; F. Robinson, Kenosha, 
and J. C. Huber, Fond du Lac. 

NEW MEMBEBS. 

The foUowing S2 ^ntlemen were 
admitted to membership at the several 
sessions. 

Daniel Lvnk, Cumberland; WOl. A. 
Grimmer, Mausten; Herman A. Fish- 
er, Baraboo; Aug. F. Fisher, Baraboo; 
William E. Williams, Cambria; Peter 
Benle, Beaver Dam ; Albert G. Ellis, 
Brooklyn; Esau C. Ryall, Augusta: 
L. V. Lewis, Sun Prairie; Edwin W. 
Beebe, Tomah; H. J. Goddard, Chip- 
pewa Falls; K. T. Roslad, Blanchard- 
ville; A. F. Menges, Madison; O. T. 
Wolhiser, Collins; H. B. Newcomb,, 
Baraboo; F. W. Bryan, Lcmcaster; 
W. B. Baxter, Lancaster; Judson 
Kelly, Waupun; J. A. Kaerwer, Osh- 
kosh; C. P. Forster, Reedsburg; James 
R. Fitzgerald, Ironton; J. G. M. Rym- 
ning. La Crosse; W. H. Sigler, River 
Faffs; O. A. Kropf, Madison; W. A. 
Axtel, Evansville; J. A. Edmand, 
Kendall; P. P. Cross, Bun Prairie; C. 
J. Linquest, Rio; A. J. Humphrey, 
Waterloo; S. J. Andrews. Mazomanie; 
F. N. Swain, Madison; C. F. Brooks, 
Chicago. 

The annual revenue of the British 
Medical Association exceeds $100,000; 
one-half is derived from annual sub- 
scriptions of members, and nearly as 
much is obtained from advertisements 
and sales of the journal, the remain- 
der being from interest on invest- 
ments. The excess of income over ex- 
penditures in 1883 was $12,020. The 
Association now has over $85,000 in- 
vested in Government and iriilway se- 
curities. 



PHABMAGEUnCAL CALENDAB,— 8EFTSMBEB. 
Additions to and Corrections of t?ie following Calendar are solicited. 



Date. 



Tues. 2d. 



Thurs. 4th. 
Friday 5th. 

Mon. 8th. 

Tues. 9th. 



Thurs. 11th. 



Society Meetings. 



Erie Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Assoc. M.— Buffalo. 

Mainland Col. Pharm. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc. 

Rhode Island Chem. and Drug Clerks'- Assoc. 

— Providence. 
Louisville (Ky.) Col. of Pharm. -rPharm. M. 
Cleveland Pharm. Assoc. — Bimonth. M. 
Americcm Chem. Soc. — New York. 
New York City Board of Pharm., 209 E. 23d 

street, at 3 p.m. — Examination. 
Kings Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Soc.— Brooklyn. 
Michigan State Pharm. Assoc. An. Meet. — 

Detroit. A. W. Allen, Local Secretary, 410 

Grand River Ave. 
Alhany Co. (N. Y.) Pharm Assoc. 
Newark (N. J.) Pharm. Assoc. 
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[ObXUINAL Ck>MXURIOATION.] 

SPIRITUS ODORATUS AND OTHER 
PERFUMES. 

BT R. ROTHBRj OF DETROIT. 

As an agreeable perfume, the official 
Spiritus Odoratus is not a phenomenal 
success, but the formula is phenome- 
nal in so far that it is the first at- 
tempt on record to produce a fragrant 
essence with an overwhelming pro- 
portion of oil of rosemary. An essence 
of rosemary was surely not contem- 
plated, but the result is certainly 
nothing else, nor ought anything else 
to be expected under the circum- 
stances. It is furthermore to be 
regretted that the unprecedentedly 
la^ proportion of precious neroli is 
wholly wasted in such a connection. 
Had the amoimt of oil of rosemary 
flowers been one part, at most, instead 
of eight parts, something like a good 
cologne water would have resulted 
from the official formula. Acetic 
ether is a perfectly gratuitous adjunct 
which is not known to perform any 
useful function in such a mixture. 
There is probablv no well established 
precedent extant that could warrant 
its addition. The volatility of acetic 
ether contrasts extremely with that of 
the other ingredients excepting the al- 
cohol and water. The action of the al- 
cohol and water is merely that of a sol- 
vent and diluent. In use the permanent 
presence of the alcohol would be de- 
cidedly undesirable, and hence it can- 
not evaporate too soon. The spirit- 
uous effusion may be momentarily 
agreeable and refreshing, but it is not 
a distinctly essential office of the 
perfume, if the acetic ether was in- 
corporated with this purpose in view, 
its action would differ in no wise from 
that of the alcohol and hence it is most 
superfluous. . Had the intention been 
to supplement the stimulating effect of 
the ^cohol by means of the ether, the 
presence of water should primarily 
nave been avoided and perhaps, then, 
the device would not have suggested 
itself. 

In perfumes generally, the absence 
of water is highly beneficial for other 
reasons, and the pharmacopoeia could 
not have done better than to reduce 
or altogether abandon the unusually 
large proportion of water in its Spiritus 
Odoratua 

Considering the fact that most essen- 
tial oils are verv odorous, it is some- 
what remarkable that their boiling 
points are so high. Of course, bodies 
generally are slowly dissipatea at the 
lowest temperatures, and therefore 
independent of boiling points, butt 
complete and rapid volatilization can 
generally be effected only at the tem- 
perature of ebullition. Nevertheless 
the distillation of volatile oils is af- 
fected in conjunction with water. 
The explanation that is generally 
given of this peculiar effect is that the 
oil is not transformed into vapor, but 
that it is carried over mechanically 
with the steam. At the boiling heat 
of water, some of the oil would cer- 
tainly become vaporized, but by no 
means in sufficient quantity to account 
for the rather large transmission. 
The writer believes that a plausible 
explanation is afforded in the assump- 
tion that vapors dissolve one another 
at temperatures independent of their 
respective boiling points, forming mix- 
tures or rather solutions naving 
characteristic features of stability at 
certain specific temperatures similarly 
to solutions in general In an analogous 
maimer solios absorb liquids and 



gases. This action becomes again 
very valuable in the use of perfumes. 

It has long been empirically known 
that the presence even in small pro- 
portion, of certain solids imparts 
greater lasting qualities to perfumes 
undergoing consumption. For this 
purpose ambergris and musk stand 
pre-eminent, then follow orris, tonka,, 
benzoin, etc. There is scarcely a com- 
pound odor of any note that does not 
contain one or more of these substan- 
ces. The most excellent perfumes are 
not without ambeigris and musk. 
Most of these bodies, are exceedingly 
agreeable odors in themselves when 

Sroperly diffused, and although they 
o not make up t ne mass of the com- 
poimd containing them, they are 
nevertheless its most important and 
enduring components. 

Musk was officially recognized in 
the older Pharmacopoeia, but the new 
one gives a formula for a tincture of 
musk. This preparation is officially 
sanctioned only as a medicine, being 
compounded in the remarkable pro- 
portion of one pQxt in ten parts of di- 
luted alcohol and is five times as 
strong as that of the German pharma- 
copoeia made with the same men- 
struum. Musk must certainly be an 
important and reliable therapeutical 
c^nt, when compared with others of 
similar effect, in the light of its fabu- 
lous cost. It is, moreover, strange 
that so little of the most ordinarv phy- 
sical and chemical properties of such 
a presumably valuable substance 
should be known. No modem analy- 
sis of musk appears to exist. The 
Pharmacopoeia, m speaking of itssolu- 
bihty, savs that one-tenth of it is solu- 
ble m alcohol and one-half of it in 
water. This leaves everything in 
doubt as to the relative efficiency of 
these solvents upon the activity and 
wherein this really resides. The 
writer, in operating upon the best ob- 
tainable '^ffrain'' musk, found th&t 
stiong alcohol readily and completely 
abstracts the odor and bitter flavor 
in the formation of a li^ht brown- 
yellow solution. The residue, when 
treated with water, yields an insoluble 
residue and a clear and deep brown- 
red solution having neither taste nor 
smell. The addition of potash to this 
solution deepens the color, and aside 
from evolving a littie ammonia and 
imparting a aught soapy odor, like that 
produced by alkalies with animal tis- 
sues in general, no other change was 
noticed. Therapeutically it would 
now be importwt to know whether 
the alcohohc solution or the cuiueous 
extraction of the residue contains the 
medicinal activity. As far as the 
sphere of perfumery is concerned, this 
result' shows that strong alcohol, pure 
and simple, is the proper menstruum 
for extracting musk. 

The action of water on musk gives 
a brown-red, opalescent, moderately 
bitter and odorous solution, together 
with a residue. Treatment oi the 
solution with potash evolves a profu- 
sion of ammonia and modifies the odor, 
however, to no advantage. The resi- 
due, when acted upon by strong alcohol, 
leaves a further residue and produces 
a light brown-red solution which on 
evaporation yields a considerable odor- 
ous and bitter residuum. From these 
results it appears that water extracts 
the odor ana taste only partially, and 
that the remnant probably retains the 
bitter i>art. The presence of water 
doubtiess exerts anrejudicial influence 
on musk. This enect is, however, not 
observable with the alcoholic solution. 
It appears, therefore, that some of the 



constituents of musk, naturally co-ex- 
isting, when caused to react by the in- 
termediation of water, mutually de- 
stroy each other. The writer some 
years since found that an apparentiy 
good sample of musk on treatment 
with alkaline water became totally in- 
ert as a perfume. 

It is a n-eat fallacy to believe that 
alkalies develop the odor of musk. 
They strengthen the odor in so far as 
an abundant effusion of ammonia is 
concerned, and modify it to the extent 
of supplanting it with a soapy effiuvi- 
um. If it is aesirable to incorporate 
an alkali, borax is pref erabla as it 
produces little or no change, in this 
connection it mai^ not be inopportune to 
state that borax, in some instances, acts 
beneficially in regenerating odors that 
have "turned" or ** soured." Some 
time since, the writer had a lar^e bottie 
of imported bouquet jockey club which 
shortly after opening acquired a sick- 
ening odor. It was mixed with some 
cheap cologne made of bergamot, lem- 
on, lavender, and tolu, ana it tskinted 
the whole. After treating small por- 
tions of this mixture with various 
agents, borax was applied to some of it 
and appeared to improve it. All the 
mixture was then treated in a similar 
manner and filtered after macerating 
about a week. The product was quite 
good and readily salable. 

Ether acts on musk by leaving a 
residue and forming a f amtly yellow 
solution. The residue is free from bit- 
terness and the odor and flavor of 
musk, but it has a strong, purely saline 
taste. It imparts to alcohol a deeper 
tint than that of the ethereal solution, 
but no bitterness and smell. The ethe- 
real extraction yields on evaporation 
an outer margin of transparent, light- 
brown, unctuous matter, naving a oit- 
ter taste and the odor of musk, and an 
inner circle of colorless, tasteless, and 
odorless fattr^ substance. The weight 
of the total extract is about 25 per 
cent of the musk. 

Chloroform acting on musk gives a 
residue and a faintly brown-yellow so- 
lution. The residue has a strong, salty 
taste^ but no bitterness and odor. The 
solution leaves, on evaporation, a trans- 
parent, Ught-brown, fatty mass of bit- 
ter taste and the odor of musk. The 
amount of extract is somewhat less 
than that given by ether. 

It appears from these results that the 
odor and bitterness go together, and 
are in all probability tne characteristics 
of a single definite substance represent- 
ing the f imdamental features of musk. 
It IS also evident that chloroform yields 
a product approximating the pure prin- 
ciple closer than the results given by 
the other solvents. Alcohol does not 
whoUy dissolve the ethereal and chlo- 
roformic products. It dissolves the 
ether extract, excepting an inert white 

Sortion, and from the chloroform resi- 
ue it takes up all but a few brown, 
oily globules. These various residues 
are scarcely affected by dilute alkalies 
and acids during a moderate period of 
reaction, but such effect as does result 
is in nowise beneficial. 

Next to the more important solids 
used in perfumery, stands oil of rose, 
among the liquids. Nearly all bouquets 
of the first onier contain this delicious 
scent. Neroli, or the oil of orange fiow- 
ers, is also highly important, and 
finally, aside from innumerable other 
essences occasicynally incorporated, the 
oils of bergamot and lemon, and fre- 
quently lavender, constitute the bulk 
of most compound perfumes. 

Many of the fine bouquets are pro- 
duced Dy copious additions of the tine- 
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tures prepared from various flower 
pomades. Although these valuable 
adjuncts lend the superficial freabneee 
BO much admired, they are by no 
means important, &a a. great number of 
moet excellent odors are generated 
without their aid. In fact, the jas- 
minetinctureis fairly competent tore 
place all others. 

A. false impression largely prevails 
ttiat an incroivsed number of ingredi- 
ents augments the excellence of odors. 
Owing fo this belief and the formi- 
dable combinations resulting from its 
practice, comparatively very faw per- 
nunee are compounded in a small way. 
Most of the beet odors are, however, 
very simple in structure. The art of 
perfumery consiste in skilfully cora- 
Dining a relatively few fundamental 
odorsfiothat, whilst effecting their per- 
fect blending, a new aroma results, su- 
perior to each component separately. 
To illustrate this, the following formu- 
la is given as an example of a remark- 
ably sweet and lasting perfume pro- 
duced in this manner: 

Oil Lemon 1 fl. drachm. 

" Rose 40 drops. 

" Orange Flowers... 15 '■ 

Orris root in coarse 
powder. li drachms. 

Tonka bean in coarse 
powder I drachm. 

Muskingrain 7 grains. 

Alcohol, 80^ 24 fl. ounces. 

Mix and macerate for seven days, and 
then filter. 

The improvement the writer would 
suggest in this formula is to employ a 
fulTstrength, highly rectified of deodo- 
rized alcohol, commercially termed 
" cologne-spirit," and first prepare with 
this a tincture of the orris and tonka, 
to which the other ingredients be then 
added and the mixture again filtered 
after due maceration. 

In conclusion, the writer will append 
a formula for a very rich and lasting 
cologne water, infinitely superior to 
the official article and less costly. It 
is a modification or rather simplifica- 
tion of formula which the writer pub- 
lished in the Tennessee Pharmacal Ga- 
zette for January 27th, 1875, p. 28. 

OilBei^mot 12 fl. drachms. 

" Lemon 6 " " 

" Lavender flowers 2 " " 
" Orange " 2 " " 

" Rose 2 " 

" Husk, grain, gen- 
uine 4 grains. 

(Or good commercial 
extract musk 16 fl. drachms.) 

Cologne Spirit 7i pints. 

Water, sufficient to 

make 8 pints. 

Mix the cologne-spirit with S fluid 
ounces of water and add the remain- 
ing members ofthe formula; macerate 
the mixture for five days and filter. 

E>ren if desirable, it would be impos- 
sible to clarify by simple filtration a 
cologne immediately after mixture, 
or any similar compound rendered 
milky by the addition of water. Such 
turbid solutions in many instances 
clarify themselves spontaneously in 
timCj and thereupon filter clear and 
readily. When, nowever, as is often 
done, it is attempted to force a clarifi- 
cation by passing the liquid through 
m^^csium carbonate or similar ab- 
sorbing agent, the operation is tedious 
and imperfect. As a rule, readily fil- 
terable mixtures result when the dilu 
tion of the menstruum is first per- 
formed before adding the oils. This 
rule also applies ivith great success m 
the preparation of ehxirsand aromatic 
waters in conjunction with the essen' 
tial clarifying medium. In these cases 
the oils are first triturated with the 
absorbent powder and t'l^sn incorpo- 
rated with the completed menstruum 
by gradual addition and constant stir- 
nng. This procedure insures a satu- 
rated solution which at once filters 
perfectly clear and rapidly. Precipi. 
tated calcium phosphate has repeated- 



ly been suggested for this purpose, for 
which it is unquestionably superior to 
all others. In general it is not advis- 
able to filter colognes through absorb- 
ent powders, but least of alt through 
magneeium carbonate or charcoal 
The calcium phosphate appears to be 
im objection able here, and the writer 
believes that filtration through it even 
secures immediately the desirable 
blending of the ingredients ordinarily 
termed aging." 
DmtoiT. HicB. 



A New Poison Case.* 

BY BEintT BIROTH, OP cmCAOO. 

ScARCBLV a year passes without 
some serious accident by poisoning in 
drug stores of our country, and a large 
proportion of these sad cases arise 
from want of systematic precautions, 
or from absent-mindedness, or haste. 
Often, indeed, w^e are unable to ac- 
count for the occurrence of the mis- 
take, and obliged to exclaim with due 
humility: "It is human to err;" but 
while it is impossible to wholly pre- 
vent mistakes in dispensing, such 
cases should surely be reduced to their 
minimum by every means possible. 
Not only do these fatal errors carry 
bereavement to the family of the 
victim, but the reputation and busi- 
ness of the druggist in whose store the 
error was made, are at the same time 
seriously damaged, if not ruined, and 
the whole profession of pharmacy suf- 
fers from tne shock to the public con- 
fidence. 

Every effort made in this direction 
to prevent these accidents should be 
considered as an act of humanity and 
welcomed with gratification, as it re- 
lieves the dru^st, as well as the 
public, of a burden of anxiety, fear, 
and mistrust. 

The well-knows fact that a poison- 
safe is a rare thing to be found in most 
of our drugstores— and where it is 
found, the least organized — this fact 
and ft recent case of poisoning oc- 
curring in my own city from dis- 
pensing morphine, in place of quinine, 
BO impressed me that I took up my 
former studies over the problem of 
prevention, determined to find, if pos- 
sible, some practical means of guard- 
ing against the recurrence of such 
fatal mistakes. 

I believe that the poison case which 
I have desired, and to which I now 
beg leave to invit« your attention, will 
fulfil the end in view more perfectly 
than any other which has come to my 
notice. 

This poison case is not intended to 
hold ail remedies potent enough to 
cause alarming; results when given in 
overdoses, for it -trould clearly defeat 
the practicfll value of this safeguard to 
make it too general. In other words, 
we could not gain much by moving 



the greater part of our stock isto a 
separate room or case to be called a 
poison closet. My poison case is in- 
tended to contain only the most po- 
tent narcotics and, more especially, 
those that are frequently used. My 
aim is to isolate those daneerous sub- 
stances from all others, ana from each 
other, in such manner that no oue who 
is at all fit to be a pharmacist can pos- 
sibly commit any mistake between 
them. 

To further increase the efficiency of 
this safeguard, I recommend that, 
whenever practicable, dilutions be 
made of such substances as, for in- 
stance, morphine, strychnine, corro- 
sive sublimate, and arsenious acid. 
The dry triturations or dilutions which 
I employ in my own store, and which 
I have found to be exceedingly con- 
venient, are uniformly prepared so 
that eight ^ains represent one ^rain 
of the active ingredient. The liquid 
dilutions are solutions of which one 
fluidrachm represents one grain of the 
active ingrement. Of course, these 
proportions can be changed, according 
to individual preference, making them 
decimal, if desired, or otherwise ; but 
I regard it as essential that the strength 
of each dilution should be the same as 
that of any other of the same class, in 
order that there may be no error re- 
sulting from defective memory. 

The doses of the powerful agents of 
which dilutions should be made are so 
small that the correepondine doses of 
their respective dilutions will be found 
none too large, and the dihien's 
wholly unobjectionable. It is obvious 
that, if, at any time, one bottle should 
be mistaken for another and one of 
these poisons thus dispensed, the dose 
given would be greatly reduced and 
the danger correspondingly dimin- 
ished. At the same time, the dilution 
insures greater precision in weighing, 
reducing possible deviation from ex- 
actness to a minimum. 

This poison case is quite compact. 
In fact, I was surprisea to find that a 
case twenty-four inches broad, twenty- 
seven incnes high, and five inches 
deep, is amply sufficient. It thus oc- 
cupies BO little space that it becomes 
easy to find an appropriate place for 
it in the neighborhood of the prescrip- 
tion counter. 

It contains ten compartments, as 

follows: 

No. 1. Labelled " Morphine." This 
contains an original bottle of mor- 
phine (one ounce), with the manu- 
facturer's label undisturbed, and 
behind it may be placed several 
drachm-vials of morphine. These bot- 
tles are intended for use only when 
large quantities are called for. 

No. 2. Also labelled "Morphine." 
This is to contain the dilutions of mor- 

Ehine, viz. : in front, a six-ounce 
attle of solution prepared as above 
mentioned, each fluiarachm to con- 
tain one grain of morphine sulphate, 
the diluent to consist of alcohol and 
water, in the proportion of 1 to 7. 
The addition or alcohol preserves the 
solution perfectly. Next to it stands a 
four-ounce bottle of trituration pre- 
pared from one drachm morphine sul- 
Ehate and seven drachms sugar. Be- 
ind these bottles are three shelves. 
One of them may be used for acetate, 
valerianate, hydroohl orate, and other 
salts of morpmne ; another for pills of 
morphine ; and the third for any other 
or similar preparations. 

No. 3. Labelled "Opium." Town- 
tain a four-ounce bottle of powdered 
opium and a six-ounce bottle of tinc- 
ture or opium. Behind these are again 
three spaces, of which one may be 
used for denarcotized opium, etc., an- 
other for pills, and the third for what- 
ever other opium preparations may b« 
i-equired. 

No. 4. Labelled "Cyanides." In 
this compartment is to be kept an 
original bottle of cyanide of potas- 
sium, behind, and in ntint, two original 
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one-ounce vials of hydrocyanic acid, 
one opened and the other in stock. 

No. 5. Labelled "Corroeive Subli- 
mate."— Intended to contain an eight- 
ounce bottle of corrosive sublimate, 
and an eight-ounce bottle of Bolution, 
prepared of the same strength and in 
the same manner ae the morphine 
solution: each drachm containing one 
grainof bichloride of mercury. Behind 
these are spaces for proto- and binio- 
dide of mercury, yellow sulphate, 
etc., and also for pills containing 
corrosive Biiblimate, the iodides, or 
other powerful mercury preparations. 
No. 8. Labelled "Arsenic." This 
compartment has two doors. It is to 
cont^n a two-ounce bottle of tritura- 
tion prepared of one drachm arsenious 
acid and seven drachms sugar; and 
also an eight-ounce bottle of arsenic 
kept in a paste-board box in order to 
distinguish it from the bottle of trit- 
uration, since the contents of both 
botties are white powder. This addi- 
tional precaution is deemed highly 
desirable, although the sizes of the 
tiottlea are very different and the 
labels conspicuous and distinctive. 

There is also in this compartment a 
round eight-ounce bottle of Fowler's 
solution, and an oval eight-ounce bot- 
tle of Donovan's solution; also a four- 
ounce bottle of solution of chloride of 
arseiufi^nd another four-ounce bottle 
of ad-^^n of areeniate of sodium ; these 
two four-onnce vials are of different 
shape. Behind are spaces for a num- 
ber of small arsenical preparations, 
such as areeniate of quinine, arseniate 
of sodium, red and yellow ai-senic, 
etc., and for pills of aisenious acid. 

No. 7. Labelled "Strychnine." This 
will hold a two-ounce bottle of tritura- 
tion prepared from one part strych- 
nine Bi^phate and seven parte sugar; 
and also afour-ounce bottle containing 
a solution of the same strength as the 
morphine solution; the diluent in this 
case to be of one part alcohol and 
three parts water. Behind may be 
placed the small bottles containing the 
pure alkaloid and its acetate and sul- 
phate, etc., and also granules contain- 
ing stiychnine. 

Compartments 6, 9 and 10 are not 
labdled. They are intended for mis- 
ceUaneouB poisons as described below. 
No. 8 is to contain a two-ounce bot- 
tle of each of the tinctures of aconite, 
belladonna, and gelsemium; and be- 
hind these may be placed small vials 
of atropine, atropine sulphate, aconi- 
tine, apomorphine, etc. ; also pills of 
these. 

No. & contains two-ounce bottles of 
the stron^r acids, as muriatic, nitric, 
nitro-muriatic, and sulphuric acid, and 
also of pure carbolic acid for internal 
use. Behind may be kept small bot- 
tles of triturations of calomel and of 
ttuiar emetic, one in a dark battle and 
the other in a white one; both pre- 
pared from one drachm of the chemi- 
cal to seven drachms of milk-sugar. 
If considered to be more practicable, 
these two mixtures may deviate from 
the rule and be composed in the pro- 
portion of one to three. Milk-sugar is 
to be preferred in these preparations. 
There may also be kept in this com- 
partment, behind the acids, small bot- 
tles containing twenty-five per cent 
solutions of the extracts of belladonna, 
hyoscyamus, and opium, prepared from 
one-ounce extract, to one ounce each 
of water, alcohol, and glycerin; these 
solutions keep perfectly and are often 
very convenient. 

No. 10 may contain two-ounce bot- 
tles of the tincture of veratrum viride, 
wine of opium, and deodorized tinc- 
ture of opium. Behind these may be 
§ laced such articles as digttalin, co- 
eine, hyoscyamine, veratnne, and 
other alkaloids. 

The top of the whole case may be 

utilized for narcotic solid extracto, or 

for larger stock bottles of tinctures of 

aconite, opium, etc,, or Suid extracts. 

It will be seen that, as far as practi- 



cable, I have varied the sizes and 
styles of the bottles themselves to in- 
crease the chances of protection. The 
labels are all conspicuous and very 
full, giving in eacn case the exact 
strength of the several dilutions, etc. 
The fact that the smaller vials of poi- 
sons are placed on the little Bbelves 
behind the larger bottles, although 
seemingly inconvenient, is in itself a 
very effective safeguard by reason of 
the necessity of removing the bottle 
standing in front, before the other can 
be reached. There are no locks and 
keys to this case, bec^iusa I believe 
those t^D be wholly unnecessary ; it is 
enough to know th^t there is nothing 
in the ca« but poisons. Moreover, I 
believe that where locks and keys are 
placed on the doors of poison cases, 
the doors are generally unlocked, or 

treat iuconvemence arises when the 
ey is mislaid. The doors in this case 
are readily opened and closed and fit 
snugly so as to remain closed when 
pushed to. The only compartment 
which may require lock and kejr is 
case No. 1, containing the original 
bottle of morphine. 

In Uiis Uttle case are thus contained 
all that is of especially dangerous na- 
ture in the drug store, and, as ar- 
ranged, it will unquestionably prove 
the moat effective moans yet devised 
to guard against fatal mistakes in dis- 

E fusing, giving protection to the pub- 
a and to the cUspenAers alike. 



is partly filled with water, and the 
stopper of the ^nerator having been 
inserted, a sufficient quantity of hydro- 
chloric acid, diluted with 2 parts 
of water, is poured into the Florence 
flask (A) connected with it, which is 
placed upon blocks of wood. The flow 
of the acid upon ferrous sulphide is 
regulated by the pinch cock. 

When the acid is exhausted, the 
liquid in the generator is made to 
run back into A, the latter emptied 
and refilled. If the flow of gas is to be 
stopped before the acid is exhausted, 
the nquid is made to flow back as be- 
fore, but the flask A is then discon- 
nected and both orifices stoppvered 
with rubber corks. Upon the fer- 
rous sulphide in the generator enough 
(dycerin is poured to cover it, and 
uus is simply drained off when the ap- 
paratus is to be used again. 

When it is desired to generate 
hydrosulphuric acid free from arsenic, 
sulphide of calcium or barium is used 
instead of ferrous sulphide. In this 
case no quartz need be put in the 
generator. 

For generating small quantities of 
the gas, the simple apparatus of Otto 
(consisting of a small flask, or a simple 
test-tube with deUvory tube) may be 
used. As soon as the gas is no longer 
wanted, the liquid is poured off, and a 
little glycerin poured in until the ap- 
paratus is to be used again.— Arcft, d. 
Pharm., 822, 374. 



Improved sulphureU«d hrdrogea appu-. 



IMPROVED SULPHURETTED HY- 
DROGEN APPARATUS. 

Dr. Eubel, of Holzminden, has found 
that ferrous sulphide which has been 
used for generating hydro-sulphuric 
acid may DO permanently preserved, 
and available for immediate use, by 
washing it with water and keeping it 
under glycerin. 

He suggests the form of apparatus 
shown in the illustration. 

Two Florence flasks of about 1 pint 
capacity are connected together by a 
piece of tubing slipped over short 
glass-tubes, passing through rubber- 
corks in the bottom tubulure of each 
flask. One of the flasks is closed with 
a rubber cork through which passes a 
funnel-tube and a bent piece of glass- 
tube which is connected by tubii^ 
with a similar piece passing through 
a rubber-tube to near the bottom of 
another flask (wash bottle) which 
latter is again connected, by a lateral 
neck [or more simply, by -a second 
tube passing through the stopper, Ed. 
Am. Dr.], within the delivery-tube of 
the gas. The rubber-tube connecting 
the Florence flasks is provided with a 
pinch -cock. 

The generator is charged first with 
pieces of quartz, about the size of 
beans, and upon these the sulphide 
of iron is placed, in pieces of about 
the same size as the quartz, until 
it is about half fulL The wash-bottle 



Existence of Manganese in Flanta 
an4 Animals. 

Wheat contains from Tii^*^ *" 
jVinith of its weight of metafile man- 
ganese. The bulk of the metal exists 
as the salt of an organic acid. The 
bran and the starch do not contain 
any. Rye, rice, and barley contain 
much manganese. It is also found in 

Statoes, beets,- carrots, lentils, peas, 
tuce, parsleiy, and in infinitely 
small traces in apples and grapes, 
though the leaves of the vine are 
tolerably rich in manganese. It is 
found in a larger proportion in cocoa, 
in a still larger in coffee, and most oi 
all in tea. In the 5U to 60 grammes of 
ash obtained from one kilo of tea are 
found 5 grammes of metallic manga- 
nese. On the other hand, manganese 
is not found in oranges, lemons, 
garlic, onions, etc. Human blood does 
not always contain it. Very small 
traces are found in the milk, the 
urine, the bones, and the hair. It is 
almost entirely eliminated in the solid 
excrements, whence it must be re- 
garded as a mere accidental consti- 
tneot of the animal system, not essen- 
tial to life. 

Medical science must renounce the 
use of manganese as a substitute for 
iron. Ten. coffee, and tobacco re- 

auire an abundtuice of manganeee in 
le soil.— K l{aumen4 in domptea 
Bendus. 
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Inoompatibility of Iodide of Potas- 
aiiim and Sulphate of Qidnine. 

At a recent meeting of the Soci6t6 
de Biologie, Mr. Rabuteau drew atten- 
tion to the fact that iodide of potas- 
sium and sulphate of quinine, when 
administered at one and the same 
time, produce symptoms of anxiety, 
anorexia, nervousness, and genem 
mcdaiae. The effect resembles that 
produced by an impure iodide con- 
taining iodate. A salt of this nature 
is well known to develop free iodine 
when coming in contact with the acids 
of the stomach. According to Rabu- 
teau. the same thing happens when 
iodide of potassiiun and sulphate of 
quinine come together in the stomach; 
free iodine is separated. — Cfaz. dea 
H6p, 




THE PIPETTE BURETTE. 

The ** pipette burette," T)atented by 
Dr. Hiibnei\ of Jena, combines the ad- 
vantages of both instruments, but is 
amenable to the objection that when it 
is allowed to stand for some time after 
being filled, some fluid is liable to es- 
cape. The inventor recommends the 
employment of Hoffmanns pinch-cock 
in connection with the apparatus, in 

E reference to Mohr's. as better calcu- 
ited to regulate the now of Uqmd, and 
in the Arckiv der PharmcLcie for July 
he presents an arrangement of the ap- 
paratus and of the pinch-cock, as 
shown in the adjoining figures. 

The burette has its upper end closed 
by an India-rubber cork, and is filled 
by suction, apphed by means of the 
rubber tube connected with the side- 
branch at the upper end. The tubes 
being grasped by the pinch-cock pre- 



vent the admission of air when the 
burette is not in operation, and the 
attachment of the pinch-cock to the 
upright of the stand, as ^own in the 
illustration, enables either burette to 
be operated with one hand. 

Canquoin's Paste. 

Fused Chloride of 

Zinc 10 parts. 

Alcohol 2 ** 

Wheat Flour 15 ** 

Rub the chloride of zinc to a fine 
powder and make a paste wi(±t the al- 
cohol, then add the wheat flour, using 
strong pressure with the pestle. When 
the naste is homogeneous, spread with 
a roller into sheets about one-eighth of 
an inch thick, and after a few hours' 
exposure, preserve in a well-corked 
bottle. — St, Louis Druggist, 




The Prescription of Specialties.'^ 

BY PROFESSOR O. A. WALL, M.D., PH.G., 

OF ST. LOUIS. 

The (question, to what extent a phy- 
sician is justified in specifying certain 
preparations in his prescriptions, is 
one to which widely oifferent answers 
are a]^t to be given, according to the 
pecuniary and business interests in- 
volved. Many |>harmacists take the 
ground that it is unprofessional for 
the physician even to specify a certain 
manufacturer's pills, fluid extracts, 
elixirs, etc., while others freely ac- 
knowledge his right to do so. 

This question is one which can best 
be answered by looking at it from the 
physician's standpoint, for if it is to 
nis own and his patient's interest that 
he should specify, then it is proper for 
him to do so. Tne physician's duty to 
his patient is not comprised merely in 
the visit,, the diagnosis, and the writ- 
ten prescription, but it includes also 
the responsibility for the proper exe- 
cution of his oriiers. The physician 
owes it to his patient to see that he is 
placed imder the best possible condi- 
tions for an early restoration to health ; 
to provide proper hygienic surround- 
ings; to regulate his baths, his diet, 
and nursing; and last, not least, to see 
that the proper medicines are admin- 
istered at the necessary time. 

In other wordsf the physician must 
regulate and control every influence 
that may restore his patient to health, 
and the neglecting or slighting of any 
of these things is a sin of omission 
towards his patient, who looks to him 
for his chance of recovery. Not only 
is it necessary to do sdl this for the x>ar 
tient's sake, but it is for the physician's 
own good that he should attend to all 
these matters. Success in any pursuit 
in life depends upon an attention to 
details ; and the physician who pays 
attention to all the detaUs that may 
or may not assist in rescuing his pa- 
tient from threatened death, is more 
succeaaful than he who contents him- 
self with merely writing a prescription 
and giving a lew general directions, 
which, from the careless manner in 
which they are given, do not impress 
themselves upon the attendant's mind 
as important, and are neglected to the 
imminent peril of the patient. 

One of tne details often overlooked 
by physicians, to their own and their 
patient's lasting injury, is the looking 
after the character of the medicines 
dispensed on their prescriptions. 

We have often neard pharmacists 
say that it is wrong for a physician to 
direct a patient to go to a certain drug 
store or to prescribe a certain prepara- 
tion ^^thus compelling pharmacists to 
load their shelves with the same pre- 
parations made by different manuieu;- 
turers." 

Let us consider whether this 
is so very wrong. Many phar- 
macists speak and write as if 
they think that it must be taken 
for granted that every pharma- 
cist IS honest and in ail regards, 
ability, education, and business tact, 
equal to every other pharmacist. But 
is there anything in the profession of 
pharmacy that compels us to believe 
this? Do the gentlemen claiming this, 
believe it themselves? 

Can they not always point out to the 
physician reasons why he should use 
their own prescription olanks and send 
his patients to tnem for their medi- 
cines? The fact is, the business of 
pharmacy is like any other business 
or calling in life. When we find that 
even in that presumably noblest of 
callings, the mmistry, there are scotm- 
drels and dishonest, corrupt men, can 
we expect bettor in any otner caJUn^? 
Pharmacy is followed by able, meSi- 
ocre, and incompetont men ; by honest, 
indifferent, and dishonest men. Nor 
must it be taken for granted, as seems 

* Read at the Meetlnic of the Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 



to be SO often implied in articles written 
for pharmaceutical journals, that aU 
retail pharmacists are honest, and all 
manuiacturing pharmacists are dis- 
honest, or that the preparations of the 
.former are invariably better than the 
latter. Nor is the reverse true. 

Mankind is the same all the world 
over^ and when there are retail phar- 
macists who are indifferent to the 
quality of the goods they dispense, and 
consider only the price of the goods in 
determining which they will buy, there 
will also be manufacturers who will 
make cheap preparations, and whole- 
salers who will supply them. The 
trade adapts itself to the requirements, 
and the demand regulates the su|»ply. 

Every pharmacist knows that- pre- 
parations are often offered in the mar- 
ket for less than the in^edients of an 
honestly made preparation would cost. 
If he buys this preparation, is he not 
guilty of encouraging and abetting 
dishonesty? Does the plea that he does 
not know the character of the prepa- 
ration, but supposes it to be aU right 
as long as he hears no complaint, ex- 
onerate him from the charge that he 
is wilfully jeopardizing human life and 
health for the sake of pecuniary profit? 
Is he any more honest than one who 
would substitute cinchonine for qui- 
nine, or would only give half weight 
or measure of important medigft|^? 

Does not the fact that pniFlists 
quote '* Commercial Red Cinchona '' at 
14 cents, prove that such stuff is con- 
sumed as red cinchona? And is it not 
likely that '* cheap'' goods are made 
from cheap materials? 

Every one knows that there are hon- 
est and dishonest pharmacists, honest 
and dishonest manufacturers, and 
honest and dishonest goods in the 
market, and the latter kind is by no 
means rare. 

Could we but believe that every 
pharmacist was honest and competent, 
and that, all medicines were equally 
efficient, there would be no necessity 
for the physician to specify. When 
we have a valuable watch that needs 
rex)air8, we do not take it for granted 
that every one who has a sign before 
his door, announcing himself to be a 
watehmaker, is therefore to be trusted 
with our wateh, but we will pass a 
dozen watehmakers, and go a long 
distance to take our wateh to one we 
know to be a competent watchmaker. 
We do not take it for granted that all 
watehmakers are competent to repair 
our wateh, but our action practically 
implies the contrary, namely, that we 
consider them incompetent until we 
know the contrary. 

If then, we are so particular about 
our wateh, why then should we not be 
equally particular about our much 
more valuable lives? When we choose 
a physician, we try to do so intelli- 
gently. We have, or think we have, 
reasons why we prefer our ph3r&dcian 
to the great number of other physicans 
around us. Why should we act dif- 
ferently in regard to the pharmacist, 
and prefer the one who happens to 
live nearest to us merely on account of 
this fact? 

Should we not rather as patients, 
prefer to send our prescriptions to one 
whom we know to be competent and 
honest, rather than to those who may 
be equally honest and able, but about 
whom we know nothing? 

Or, as the patient frequently cannot 
judge, is it not best to trust our phy- 
sician to choose for us when his inter- 
ests and ours are so intimately inter- 
woven, for our health and the physi- 
cian's reputation alike depend upon 
the quality of the medicine dispen^. 

Nay, even more, is it not to the hon- 
est and competent pharmacists' inter- 
est that busmess probity and int^nrity 
and professional abibty shoula lie 
recognized and appreciated? It is 
plainly the duty oi the physician to 
advise the patient how and where to 
obtain the best medicines, cuid he does 
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SO generally by using the prescription 
blank of the pnarmacist whom he pre- 
fers. His use of such a blank is clearly 
a specification of the preparations of 
that particiilar pharmacist, and an 
indorsement of them. It does not 
seem to occur to those who argue 
against the physician's right to desig- 
nate a certain manufacturer's prepara- 
tions, that he is equally wrong and 
unprofessional when he uses their 
blanks. If one is wrong, the other 
must be the same. In one case it is 
an indorsement of a wholesale manu- 
facturer, in the other case of a retail 
manufacturer, with the advantage in 
specifying the wholesale manufactu- 
rer's goods that he can obtain them 
everywhere and anywhere, while the 
others are obtainable only in one drug 
store. ' 

We must admit that there is a dif- 
ference, and often a great difference, 
between the various preparationa sold 
under the same name ; that some are 
almost worthless, others very ac- 
tive. 

The physician may have become 
accustomed to the use of a certain 
preparation, say aconite. He knows 
what a certain dose of that particular 
preparation may reasonably oe expect- 
ed to do, and he does not know what 
action others may have. They may 
be weaker or stronger, it does not 
matter to him. He knows what he is 
about when he specifies a certain dose 
of that x)articular preparation, and it 
is no imputation or incompetency or 
dishonesty to any one when ne specifies 
it. He simply tries to go sure and 
take no chances, and to substitute 
other preparations is dishonesty when 
we can ootain the one specified, and it 
is even a question if it would not be 
better and more honest to decline to 
fill the prescription rather than substi- 
tute without the consent of the physi- 
cian or patient. 

No matter whether we try to ar^e 
that ours is just as good ; the physician 
is entitled to get what he prescribes, 
and he is not to be blamed if he uses 
his influence against the pharmacist so 
substituting^ tor he who is dishonest 
in small tmngs, cannot be trusted in 
greater things. 

Honesty in all things is the best 
policy. The retail pharmacist may 
convmce the phvsicians in his neigh- 
borhood that he has the best and purest 
medicines, in which case the physician 
will no doubt allow him to use his 
own preparations. We have known 
of physicians who specified certain 
preparations, but have given per- 
mission to individual druggists to 
use their own preparations when the 
prescriptions were taken to their drug 
stores. There is no objection to this ; 
it is rarely the case that the physician 
specifies except in the case of the more 
important remedies, or when he is not 
sure to which drug store his prescrip- 
tion will be taken. In regard to the 
majority of ingredients, he leaves the 
choice to the pharmacist's judgment. 
When he does specify, his wishes 
should be respectea and complied with 
as far as possible. 

To conclude, then, it is the writer's 
belief, based upon many years' expjB- 
rience, that the physician is derelict in 
a part of his duty if he does not see 
to it that his patient obtains proper 
medicines, and he is equally unmind- 
ful of his own best interests. 

He should therefore specify to the 
extent that he may know that proper 
remedies are dispensed, either oy di- 
recting the patient to go to a certain 
drug store, or by specifying a particu- 
lar preparation with which he is famil- 
iar, and in which he has confidence, 
and it is certainly wrong for him to 
show less interest in so important a 
matter as medicines than he shows in 
regard to his wearing apparel, his 
food or fuel, or any other commodity 
in regard to which he exercises an in- 
telligent choice. 



Pepsau.* 

BT HENRT BIROTH, OF CHICAGO. 

This is an article prex)ared in 1853 
by an old gentlemen, who lived in the 
neighborhood of Jamestown, Chataaua 
County. N. Y., leading a solita^life 
and going by the soubriquet of * Crazy 
Owen.' He had often remarked to 
people of his vicinity that he had 
made a discovery, for which he 
claimed rare medicinal virtues, and 
which would bring him lots of money, 
but no attention was paid to this, lie- 
cause people generally regarded him 
as a crank. 

After his death, the date of which 
could not be learned, but which must 
have occurred soon after he had his 

groduct ready for the market, his 
abitation was visited, when heaps of 
packages, containing this pepsin, were 
found, all sealed, wrapx>ed, and packed 
in dozens ; some of it was also found 
in barrels and in heaps on the floor. 

As to the method employed in pre- 
paring it, nothing was ever learned, 
since he lived very secluded and 
shimned society, ana the secret, for 
such he regardea it, died with him. 

These few samples and the above 
memorandum, were given to me by 
Mr. F. C. Billerbeck, one of my former 
clerks, now in business in Chicago. I 
tested the preparation, it is insoluble 
in acidulated water, it has no solvent 
power on albumen, and does not co- 
agulate milk; its age, however, being 
thirty-one years old, may account for 
it. 

The very characteristic circular sur- 
rounding the bottle reads as follows: 



"PBPSAU: 

**For the cure of Dyspepsau, Jaun- 
dice, Liver Complaint, together with 
all diseases arising from a disorganiza- 
tion of the stomach. This, I ^lieve. 
is the Gastric Juices of the Stomach of 
the Ox, producing the Gastric Juice 
required by man to digest his food. 
Prepared by Eben Owen ; by no other, 
I believe, in this world. 

** Directions for using. — Take a small 
half teaspoonf ul, fif ten minutes befoi-e 
eating, in a half gill of cold water. 
My advice is, to eat light suppers. 

** Prices for Pepsau, by the gross or 
more, eighty cents per bottle: retail, 
one dolla^ a bottle. This is got up un 
der prayer, and will do good, Ibeueve. 

Eben Owen. 

"April 16th, 1853." 

Fungoid Deposit in Dilute Phos- 
phoric Acid.* 

BY SAMUEL Q. ADE, CHICAGO. 

It has long been observed by phar- 
macists that in various specimens of 
dilute phosphoric acid, as usually 
made, a complex fungoid growth soon 
makes its appearance, having a some- 
what tenacious or mucoid character, 
diffusible, and of a yellowish-gray 
color. I have also noticed a deteriora- 
tion of the solvent power of the acid, 
corresponding in direct ratio to the 
fungoid development of the organized 
dejKwit. Owing to a want of time, I 
have been unable to make a quantita- 
tive analysis, but have found, by 
practical experience, that it does not 
correspond to the requirements of the 
Pharmacopoeia in solvent power, as 
further demonstrated by the much 
larger quantity of acid required to 
dissolve a given weight of quinine. 
This shows practically that tne fun- 
gus grows at the expense of the acid. 
A marked difference was observed in 
its action on litmus, the acid contain- 
ing the fungus ^ving a much feebler 
reaction; the acid containing no fun- 
gus producing a very decided reaction. 

The specific gravity of U. S. P. acid 
is 1.057, while the s. g. of acids con- 
taining this deposit were respectively 
1.049, 1.053 and 1.055, all of which 

* R^ad at the meeting of the Amer. Z^hami. 
Assoc. 



seem to indicate a general deprecia- 
tion of value for pharmaceutical use. 

Microscopically, the growth was 
found to consist of a minute network 
of fibrillated tubules, diverging from 
central nuclei in all directions, like 
the radii of a circle. The nuclei seem 
to occupy and give birth to new pro- 
longations, four, five, or more being 
closely aggregated in small groups, 
forming new foci of development. 
Without doubt these small, spnerical 
bodies (the nuclei) constitute the fer- 
ment by which the fungus grows and 
maintains a progressive existence ; thus 
it is enabled, by the fermentative pro- 
cess, to take such nourishment from 
its surrounding medium as to depre- 
ciate the acid value of the preparation. 
It is very evident that a deteriorated 
article, lacking the U. S. P. require- 
ments to the extent here demonstrated, 
is practically unfit for dispensing, and 
certainly ought to be rejected. It is 
better to make dilute phosphoric acid, 
according to the Pharmacopoeia; 
making the acid extemporaneously 
when needed. A proper dilution of 
the full strength U. S. P. preparation, 
with distilled water, would give us a 
reliable acid, and exclude the possi- 
bility of its deterioration from fun- 
goid changes. 

In conclusion, I would be glad to 
hear from any member of the associa- 
tion upon this subject, and any addi- 
tional information, on points not 
mentioned, will be very thankfully 
accepted. 

The Preservation of Plasters.* 

BY HUGO W. C. MARTIN. 

'' Lead j^aster and other plasters of 
the U. S. I^harmacopoeia bebome hard 
and brittle by keeping. How can their 
soft consistence, as wnen freshly made, 
be preserved?" 

When accepting this query, the writ- 
er hardly expected to meet with so 
many obstacles in trying to solve this 
problem, and consejq[uently r^rets 
that the results mentioned in this re- 
port are not quite satisfactory to him- 
self. The greatest hindrance was the 
want of a laboratory, the manipula- 
tions therefore being necessarily con- 
ducted in the store proper, whicn was 
certainly disagreeable if not detrimen- 
tal to the health of the assistants sleep- 
ing there at night. Aside from this, 
the odor given off was of such a pene- 
trating and persistent nature that it 
would remain on the premises for 
nearly a week after an experiment, 
often causing remarks by my patrons, 
such as ** Why, what a funny odor; 
cooking your supper? Whew, how 
dis drug store smeli, etc." The writer 
thus has contented himself with trying 
to solve but the most essential part of 
the query relating to lead plaster, since 
lead plaster enters into 12 out of 17 of 
the officinal ointments. After various 
trials and experiments on a number of 
different formulas without any better 
result than that of the officinal, the 
writer finally constructed a formula 
which, if not perfect, at least would 
seem to be quite an improvement. It 
is as follows: 

Castor Oil partsl. 

Olive Oil " VIII. 

Oleic Acid '* II. 

Oxide of Lead (Utharge) *' VI. 
Water ** XVI. Q.S. 

The oxide of lead was first rubbed to 
a fine powder in a mortar, then mixed 
with tne oleic acid and the oils, and 
lastly the water, boiling, added to the 
mixture. This was then boiled for 
nearly four hours by continuous stir- 
ring and the constant addition of boil- 
ing or hot water as it was required. 
At no time was the water entirely 
evaporated before the product was fin- 
ished, but on the contrary I probably 
had excess of water several times, my 

*Read at the Meeting of the Amer. Pharm. Asso. 
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object being to guard against a suffi- 
ciency and to prevent a n^ative result. 
The substitution of oleic add for part 
of the olive oil would certainly seem to 
facilitate matters as well as to make a 
much whiter plaster. The addition of 
castor oil was based on the foUowing: 
It is generally supposed that lead pl^ 
ter owes its soft consistency, in a great 
degree, to the presence oi glycerin.* 
If such is the case, and there does not 
seem to be any reason for doubt, it is 
probably due to the mechanical action 
of the glycerin, as the writer has found 
by actual experiment that fresh lead 

E faster, if remelted and subjected to 
oiling in a quantity of water, is de- 
privea of part of its glycerin and cau- 
ses the lead plaster to become a great 
deal more brittle. In using castor oil 
I expected to obtain the same mechan- 
ical action, if not a chemical one, in 
combining with the oleic acid, since we 
have several acids present in castor 
oil. As to the chemical action of these 
acids, the writer does not vouch for. 
The mechanical, however, is quite per- 
ceptible. Though the plaster made af- 
ter this formula is not quite up to the 
standard of the Pharmacopoeia test as 
to its solvency in oil of turpentine, I 
must say that I have come across but 
very few samples that would not leave 
some residue or sediment after treating 
Mdth the turpentine. This can, no 
doubt, be remedied by the addition of a 
little more oleic acid to the previous 
acid, as the residue would indicate un- 
changed oxide of lead. The sample at- 
tending this writing has been subjected 
to the severest cold we have had last 
winter, way below zero, and again to 
the warm weather a week ago. It has 
never changed its color one particle 
and has apparently remained the same 
in consistency during the various cli- 
matic changes. It is adherent, yet not 
excessively sticky, is quite firm yet 
pliable, and not brittle, and in appear- 
ance would seem to be something 
wished for. At our next annual meet- 
ing I will eMeavor to answer that 
part of the query pertaining to the bal- 
ance of the plasters. 

Cinchona Assay.f 

BY EDWARD GOEBEL, OF LOUISVILLE. 

Without wishing to criticise the 
Pharmacopoeia, I desire to state my 
experience with the method recom- 
mended by that work for the assay of 
total alkaloids in cinchona bark. 
Having had occasion to examine a 
number of barks recently, I believe 
the officinal directions may be some- 
what simplified and improved without 
changing the chemical steps of the 
process, however. By strictly follow- 
ing the directions, viz., ** treating 20 
Gmfl. of the powdered cinchona with 
milk of lime, drying, digesting with 
200 C.c. alcohol, transferring to a fil- 
ter, and percolating 200 C.c. additional 
alcohol through the powder, I found 
that the residue in the funnel again 
treated with alcohol, the liquid filtered 
and evaporated, left a small quantity 
of very oitter extract. Subsequently 
I proceeded as follows : ' * Place 15 Gms. 
OI cinchona, treated with milk of lime 
and perfectly dried, in a flask, add 150 
C.c. alcohol, weigh the whole, digest 
the loosely-stoppered flask and con- 
tents for about two hours at 150°-160° 
F. , cool, replace the slight loss of weight 
by alconol, filter through a covered fil- 
ter 100 C.c, equivalent to 10 Gms. of 
bark, and proceed with this extraction 
practically as directed by the Phar- 
macopoeia.'* In this way, I think, 
greater accuracy is insured, besides its 
Bein^ a saving of time and alcohol. 

This part or the pharmacopoeial di- 
rections: ^^ Distil or evaporate the 
filtrate to expel all the alcohol, cool, 
pass through a filter, and wash the 

•■See Nat. Disp., page xx. Drufc. Circ., page 18-81. 
A. F. W. Neynaber, also Dnig. Circ, pa«:e 117-81. 
Ed. S. Sykes. 
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latter with distilled water, slightly 
acidulated with diluted sulphuric acid , 
etc/' no one certainly would attempt 
to follow literally, for after expelling 
the aJcohol there remains in the evap- 
orating capsule but a small quantity 
of an extract-like mass, and the intent 
is, no doubt, to have this residue 
treated with acidulated water in the 
capsule, and this receptacle also care- 
fully washed. 

The precipitated and washed alka 
loids are directed to be removed from 
the filter, transferred to a tared cap- 
sule, the filter washed with acidulated 
water, this liquid treated with solution 
of soda, any resulting precipitate col- 
lected on another small filter, and re- 
moved from this to the capsule in 
which the whole is to be dried. The 
removal from the filter is presumably 
directed on account of the low melt- 
ing point of quinia, but by drjring the 
mixed alkaloids in the tared mter, 
merely a softening of the mass results, 
without there being any danger oi 
loss. In conclusion, I may mention 
that the barks examined ranged in 
alkaloidal percentage from 5.700 down 
to 0.250, the former an East Indian 
red bark, the latter a sample of pow- 
dered so-called ** yellow oark," and 
this was, by the way, not the bark 
which I failed to exhaust by the offici- 
nal process of extraction. 

The Practicability of Kemer's Test.*^ 

BT HENRT B. PARSONS, OF NEW TORE. 

Kbrnbr's test for the purity of 
quinine sulphate has been adopted in 
the latest editions of both the German 
and the United States Pharmacopoeias. 
The directions of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia are, practically, as 
follows: One nramme of the quinine 
sulphate is dri^ until it ceases to lose 
weight in a water oven. To the dried 
resiaue is added 10 cubic centimeters 
of distilled water, and the mixture is 
cooled to 15° C. (59** F.) by setting the 
dish in iced water, if necessary. This 
temperature is preserved for half an 
hour, when the liquid is separated by 
filtration from the undissolved quinine 
sulphate. Five cubic centimeters of 
this filtrate, representing one-half 
gramme of the original sample, are 
now to be gently mixed with seven 
cubic centimeters of water of ammonia 
of specific gravity 0. 96 at 15* C. If the 
quinine sulphate is of the required pu- 
rity, the turbidity caused by the m*st 
admixture of the water of ammonia 
should entirely disappear when the 
mixture is thoroughly accomplished. 

The principles upon which this test 
is based are as follows: 

I. The most common impurity of 
quinine sulphate is cinchomdine sul- 
phate. 

II. Drying the sulphate of quinine 
serves two purposes, the determination 
of the percentage oi moisture, and, as 
is asserted by German investigators, 
the rendering more freely water-soluble 
of the cinchonidine sulphate present as 
impurity. 

III. Keeping the mixture of sulphates 
and distilled water at 15*" O. for half an 
hour is necessary if uniform results are 
to be expected, as the solubility of 
these sulphates is greatly increased by 
a higher temperature. 

IV. The amount of water is also ex- 
actly specified, as the quantity of sul- 
phates dissolved depencts directly upon 
the proportion of the solvent used. 

V. By experiments made with pure 
quinine sulphate and with commercial 
samples containing known amounts of 
other cinchona alKaloids, Kemer and 
other German chemists, and in this 
country Prescott, have all accepted the 
statement that the five cubic centi- 
meters of filtrates, obtained as above 
described, should afford a clear solu- 
tion with seven cubic centimeters of 



ammonia water of specific grravity 0.96 
at 15° C. This requirement is based 
upon the fact that only a small amount 
OI quinine sulphate (^) is dissolved 
by the cool water used, while a much 
greater quantity of cinchonidine sul- 
(soluble m 100 parts of water at 15"* C.) 
will pass into solution. Also the alka- 
loid quinine which may be precipitated 
by the addition of a portion of the 
ammoniaused in this test is redissolvod 
by the addition of much less ammonia 
water than would be the case with 
cinchonidine, quinidine, or cinchonine. 
Hence, if the specified amount of am- 
monia water tails to produce a clear 
solution, the presence of an undue 
amount of other alkaloid is to be in- 
ferred. 

The question suggested by this query 
now recurs. Is this a practical and 
reliable test whereby a good samjile of 
quinine sulphate may be distinguished 
n-om one containing an imauthorized 
percentage of other alkaloidal sul- 
phates? Anticipating this question, 
the writer has aimed, during the past 
three or four years, to satisfy^ himself 
in regard to various points which have 
been raised at different times in con- 
nection with the acceptance or rejection 
of quinine sulphate. On the whole it 
may be stated that the judicious use of 
Kemer^s test will lead to a safe deci- 
sion in regard to a given sample of 
sulphate of quinine. The following are 
some practical results which have been 
obtained. 

Firstly: If the sample of quinine 
sulphate is dried as directed by the U. 
S. Pharmacopoeia, the amount of am- 
monia water required to produce a 
clear solution is generally, but not 
always, about 0.5 cubic centimeter 
greater than where the same sample is 
not dried before testing. Whether the 
impurities are rendered more soluble— 
as asserted by the Germans, or whether 
the Quinine sulphate itself is more 
soluble, the writer cannot assert from 
personal experience. 

Secondly : This test is liable to mis- 
lead, unless dveiy detailed precaution 
is observed. Tne sample must be 
carefully weighed, the distilled water 
accurately measured, the temperature 
strictly maintained at 15" C., and, 
above all, the ammonia water should be 
of exactly the proper specific gravity, 
viz., 0.96 at 15* C. 

Thirdly : If all these precautioiiB are 
observed, it is my experience that 
some brands of quinine sulphate re- 
quire less than the specified 7 cubic 
centimeters of ammonia water. The 
average for the 1033 samples here re- - 
ported is 6.1 cubic centimeters. Great 
differences as regards the indications 
by this test, were noticed for tiie five 
brands here reported. The following 
is a summary : 
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No. Maker. 



No. of Avera^ No. of 
Tests. C.c. of Sam- 
Ammonia pies 
water. rejected 



1 


American. 


16 


9.5 


16 


2 


(t 


217 


5.7 


1 


3 


German. 


11 


6.1 


None 


4 


4( 


627 


6.0 


7 


5 


Italian. 


162 


6.8 


35 



All samples rejected required more 
than 7 cubic centimeters of ammonia 
water. Brand No. 5, Italian, was de- 
livered in cans of two sizes ; the larger 
cans contained quinine rather more 
bulky than usual, and it was this 
quinme which failed to meet Kerner's 
test. 

Owing to the fact that every sample 
marked here No. 1 American failed^to 
stand the test, it was not deemed ad- 
visable to multiply the number of 
tests. The best of all the brands, as re- 
gards purity, seems to be the one 
markea No. 2 American. Next come 
Nos. 4 and 3 German, and next No. 5, 
Italian. Probably tne latter would 
stand about the same as the German 
brands were it not for the poorer qui- 
nine in the large cans above described, 
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which increased the average amount 
of ammonia required. 

In conclusion, the writer would say 
that, in his opinion, the careful apph- 
cation of Kemer's test will reveal the 
presence of imdue proportions of such 
foreign alkaloids as have, up to the 
present time, heen found as natural 
mipurities due to imperfect methods of 
separation on the manuf acturine scale. 
Whether this test will reveal aJl possi- 
ble admixtures of the more recently 
discovered and more rare alkaloids of 
true and false cinchona barks is a 
question not answered as yet, but one 
deserving further study. 

In applying Kemers test in cajses 
where much depends upon the result, 
I would advise that several samples be 
taken from different parts of the same 
can, as it is frequently true that these 
samples vary considerably. If the 
average result is unfavorable, the qui- 
nine sulphate should be rejected. 

Modification of Kemer's Test * 

BY HENRT MAOLAGAN, OF NEW TORE. 

Tms test is without doubt one of 
the best yet devised for ascertaining 
the quahty of sulphate of quinine, 
lowermg as it does to a mmimum 
the possible quantity of cheaper 
alkaloids, but, while it is very useful 
in the hands of the chemist in his 
laboratory with every convenience at 
hand, there are several difficulties 
in the way of its every-day use by 

Sharmacists generally. Its accuracy 
epends so much upon conditions not 
always readily secured, that I deem it 
not a safe test in any but experienced 
hands. Water of ammonia of certain 
strength, and an almost absolute cor- 
rectness of temperature are required, 
and there are few retail pharmacies 
in which these requirements can be 
met. Thermometers, even the best, 
vary somewhat, and a single degree 
makes considerable difference here, 
and even if the examiner were pos- 
sessed of an accurate instrument, it is 
not an easy matter to maintain a con- 
stant temperature for half an hour as 
directed. The strength of the am- 
monia is perhaps more easily regu- 
lated, but even here there is a chance 
of error, and everything considered, I 
think it must be admitted that Ker- 
ner's test is somewhat liable to lead 
to erroneous or valueless conclusions. 
A modification of it which I have 
used for some time, and which gives 
equally correct results, regardless of 
temperature, etc., is as follows: 

About one-fourth of an ounce of sul- 
phate of quinine known to be pure or 
nearly so, is placed in an eightHDunce 
stoppered bottle, the bottle filled with 
water and well shaken. This forms a 
standard solution, the excess of sul- 
phate keeping the solution always 
saturated at any temperature. On 
the same shelf with tnis are kept, 
water of ammonia (about 0.960 is best) 
and distilled water, so that all three 
are always the same temperature. 
When a sample of quinine is to be ex- 
amined (compared is a better word), 
about one gramme of it is put In a 
stoppered bottle with about 10 c.c. of 
the water, the bottle placed on the 
shelf by the side of the standard solu- 
tion, and both shaken at intervals for 
half an hour. Five c.c. of the stand- 
ard solution are then filtered off, and 
the quantity of ammonia necessary 
for a clear solution ascertained; the 
same quantity should give a clear 
liquid with five c.c. of the solution to 
be tested, if the quinine was pure. 
Or if it is desired to make allowance 
for one or two per cent or more of 
cinchonidine (the most conmion im- 
purity) that salt can be added to the 
pure sulphate, and the standard solu- 
tion maae of the mixture in the pro- 
portion of 1.0 gramme to 10 c.c. of 
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water, the solution to be tested being 
made in the same way. Pure sulphate 
of quinine for the standard solution 
can DC had by recrystallizing ordinary 
sulphate about three times. It is then 
pretty certain to be pure. The solu- 
tion will keep indefinitely. 



Soap for Bemoving Stains. 

It has been for lon^ a great desidera- 
tum to obtain an article really possess- 
ing the frequently rather contradictory 
properties and qualities demanded of 
such an article. Many productions 
have indeed been weU pusned for the 
purposes in question, but the effective 
articles are few and far between. Only 
too often the much vaunted *^ stain 
soap,*^ consists of nothing else than 
cocoanut soap, and does not contain a 
trace of either ox gall, turpentine, or 
any other inm*edient suitable for in- 
creasing the detergent powers of a 
soap. A favorite trick, according to 
Moniteur de la Teinture^ employed by 
unscrupulous demonstrators of the ef- 
ficacy of the article in which they 
deal, is removing a stain which they 
make on a piece of cotton cloth with a 
brush charged with gas tar. If, how- 
ever the tar used be examined, it will 
be found that it has been well mixed 
beforehand with strong acid, and so 
can be removed almost as weU without 
soap. 

A good stain-removing soap ought 
always to smeU rather strongly of tur- 
pentine or similar compound. In the 
glove-cleaning trade the quaUty of the 
soi^ specially prepared is of the high- 
est importance^ and much attention is 
paid to this article by careful operators. 
There is no reason whatever why a 
special article for removing accidental 
stains, which do occasionally occur in 
even the best managed works, should 
not be pi'epared in every bleach, dye, 
and print works, especially as there is 
often the necessary skilled chemical 
superintendence ready at hand in the 
person of the works' chemist. We 
give the two best formulee known, 
with fuU directions for preparing the 
soap satisfactorily: 

Take 22 pounos of the best white 
soap and reduce it to thin shavings. 
Place it in a boiler, together with 

Water 8.8 lbs. 

Ox gaJl 13.25 lbs. 

Cover up and allow to remain at 
rest all night. In the morning heat 
gently, and regulate it so that the 
soap may dissolve without stirring. 
When the whole is homogeneous and 
fiows smoothly, part of the water 
having been vaporized, add 

Turpentine 0.55 lbs. 

Benzin, best clear 0.44 lbs. 

and mix well. While still in the state 
of fusion color with green ultrama- 
rine and ammonia, pour into moulds, 
and stand for a few days before using. 
The product will be iound to act aa- 
mirably, and the yield is very good 
indeed. The second method we shall 
give is rather more difficult to carry 
out than the former one, as it requires 
a little skill in soap boiling to prevent 
the soap coming out unevenly on stir- 
ring, and the mtroduction of the ox 
gall requires to be done carefully. 

Take of 

Lbs. 

Cocoanut ofi 27.5 

Tallow 2,2 

Soapstone (talc) 4.4 

Caustic soda, sp. gr. 1.349 lbs 15.4 

Ox gall 6 

Turpentine 0.3 

Benzin 0.1 

Brilliant green 0.1 

Ultramarine green 0.05 

Melt the fat, add the stone and color, 
cool to 20'' C, and then add the solu- 
tion of soda. When all is well united 
and mixed, add, very gradually, the 
gall, continuing the agitation without 
stopping for some time after all has 



been added. Should any separation 
take place, cover the boiler up for a 
few seconds, and if this does not help, 
fire up a^ain. and continue stirring. 
Lastly, add tne turpentine and ben- 
zin. Pour into moulds, and stand 
before using. This preparation, when 
properly applied witn a brush, will re- 
move the most refractory stains with- 
out injury to the cloth. — Scient. Amer, 

Tasteless and Odorless Solution of 
Valerianate of Ammonium. 

Mr. B. Rotheb proposes to render 
valerianate of ammonium odorless and 
tasteless by adding borax to its solu- 
tion. According to his investigation, 
the result of adding borax to an aque- 
ous solution of ammonium valerianate 
(rendered alkaline by ammonia) is the 
formation of valerianate of sodium, 
metaborate of ammonium, and metst- 
borift^^id. 

The following formula is recom- 
mended : 

Grains 
Ammonium Valerianate. ..119 

Borax 191 

Water of Ammonia q. s. 

Distilled Water, enough to 
make 8 fi. oz. 

Mix the valerianate with 1 fi. oz. of 
distilled water, and add water of am- 
monia, drop by drop, until a clear and 
slightly alkaline solution is produced. 
Then add 2 fi. oz. of distilled water 
and the previously powdered borax, 
and when all has dissolved, excepting 
a few contaminating crystals of borate 
of calcium, and distilled water to the 
measure of 8 fi. oz. and filter. 

The solution contains practically 
two grains of the sodium valerianate 
in one fiuidrachm. It is not absolutely 
odorless, but is free from the peculiar 
objectionable valerianic odor.— After 
Am. Joum, Pharm, 



Rlixir of Pepsin. 

P. ViaiKB, the author of the Elixir 
de Pepjsine of the first edition of the 
new French Codex, explains why he 
chose the formula there publisned, 
which does not prescribe any aromatic, 
and the omission of which has been un- 
favorably criticised. 

When aliquid containing less than 12 
per cent of absolute alcohol is used for 
making the elixir, the latter does not 
keep well. If the alcoholic strength 
is over 18, agood deal of pepsin is pre- 
cipitated. For this reason, a strength 
of 12 to 15 per cent of alcohol is pre- 
ferable. In constructing the formula 
of the ^ixir, he desired to produce a 
mixturet)f water, alcohol, and syrup, 
which was intended to be flavored ao 
cording to taste^ since the flavor ap- 
peared to be a minor consideration. 

Oood flavoring-materials for this 
purpose are rum, kirsch-wasser, and 
vaniUa. With rum, for instance, 
the following would be a good formula : 

Pepsin (pure) 20 parts 

Distilled Water 335 ** 

Syrup 400 " 

Rum (45jl^ ale.) 265 ** 

Macerate the pepsin in the mixed 
liquids [better: oissolve the pepsin in 
the water, then add the syrup and 
rum.— Ed. Am. Dbugg.], and filter 
after twenty-four hours. 

This elixir contains about 10 per cent 
of alcohol, or about 15 per cent, if the 
amount of sugar be deducted. 

During these experiments. Mr. Vi- 
gier says that he has noticed that all 
pepsins are not equally adapted for 
making alcoholic solutions. Amyla- 
ceous pepsin [such as Boudault's] pro- 
duces very good solutions of this kind, 
according to the author. English pep- 
sins obtained by scraping the mucous 
membrane of the stomach are ahnost 
insoluble, and produce very unsatis- 
factory solutions. Saccharated pep- 
sins, prepared by precipitating the 
ferment with common salt and subse- 
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quent admixture of sugar of milk, 
tnough they are very soluble, yield 
only very feeble alcoholic solutions^ 
which is probaby due to the fact that 
the pepsm is still mixed with some 
common salt. 

But there are also some pure (*' ex- 
tractive") pepsins which yield alco- 
holic solutions of feeble power. Hence 
it is ahvaya necessary to assay the pro- 
duct by making an artificial digestion. 

Glycerin, wmch has been vaunted 
88 an excellent solvent and preserva- 
tive of pepsin, is not recommended by 
Mr. Vigier, who says that it produces 
feebly-active solutions. 

It has been proposed to add diastase 
(ptyalin) and pancreatin to liquid pre- 

Earations of pepsin; but this com- 
ination is altogether irrational. Hy- 
drochloric acid has likewise been 
much recommended as an addition to 
bring out the digestive power of pep- 
sin; yet this is not at all necessary, as 
it does not suit every case, andiidoes 
not augment the digestive power, as 
the author states he has ascertained 
by numerous experiments. 

In assaying alcoholic preparations 
of pepsin, the latter must be diluted 
witn water, since without the latter 
they do not dissolve any fibrin. It is 
best to add 3 i)art8 of acidulated water 
to every 1 part of wine or elixir of pep- 
sin. 

IMPROVEMENT IN WASH- 
BOTTLES. 

Every analyst is aware that on blow- 
ing into an ordinary wash-bottle, the 
jet issues at first with a considerable 
violence, not unfrequently 
causing a loss of a portion 
of the precipitate or liquid 
contained in the filter. 

The cause of this violent 
squirting is evident, being 
due to the contraction of 
the forcibly projected iet 
by the narrow orifice of the 
delivery tube. On ceasing 
to blow, the column of 
water sinks back, but on 
again blowing the same 
troublesome phenomenon 
recurs. 

The following arrange- 
ment easily removes this 
inconvenience. A portion 
of the tube, inside of the 
wash-bottle, and dipping 
into the liquid is cut off, 
and a small vent-tube at- 
tached to it by a piece of 
rubber-tubing. The accom- 
panying cut illustrates this 
vent-tiibe. Into its conical 

portion, a piece of glass 

rod is ground in air-tight. On blow- 
ing, this glass- valve is raised and only 
enough water can pass it to deliver a 
moderate jet. When blowing is dis- 
continued, the valve falls back into its 
seat and the column of water standing 
above it is prevented from fiowing 
back. On again blowing, the jet will 
be delivered without undue force, as 
before.— 5er. d. Deutsch, Chem. Ges,y 
1884, 1080. 

Why is the Tropical Man BlaokP 

Surgeon Major N. Alcock has con- 
tributed to Nature (Aug. 21st, p. 401), 
an interesting communication on the 
reason why tropical man is black, in 
which he suggests that, as in the low- 
est animals pigment cells placed be- 
hind a transparent nerve termination 
exalt its vibration to the highest 
pitch, the reverse takes place when, 
as in the negro, the pigment cells are 
placed in front of the nerve termina- 
tions, and that the black pigment in 
the skin serves to lessen the intensity 
of the nerve vibrations that would be 
caused in a naked human body by ex- 
posure to a tropical sun, that in fact 
the pigment plays the same part as a 
piece of smoked glass held between 
the sun and the eye. — Pharm. Joum, 



Merourous and Mereuroso-Merourio 

Iodides.'*' 

BY HENRT MAOLAGAN, OF NEW YORK. 

After reading over the physical char- 
acters of mercurous iodide as given 
in the various pharmaceutical and 
chemical works, a student of chemis- 
trv would scarcely imagine that the 
substance under consideration was a 
definite chemical compound, or accept- 
ing this fact, would not have as high 
an opinion oi the inflexibility of chemi- 
cal laws as they are entitled to. One 
authority states that its color is dark 
oUve-green, another that it is yellow- 
ish-green, another gi-eenish-yellow, 
and still another says yellow, and it 
is scarcely possible that these differ- 
ences can oe due to mere errors of judg- 
ment on the part of the describers, 
the variation being too wide to admit 
of this theory. What, then, is the 
cause of this difference? There is 
but one answer to that question, viz., 
that the substances described were not 
poire mercurous iodide, and the varia- 
tions in color were simply due to vary- 
ing proportions of impurity. The 
very method of its manufacture, the 
direct union of the two elements is in 
itself sufficient to prove that, as a 
slight consideration of it will show. 
Wnen chemical equivalents of mercury 
and iodine are nibbed together, some 
red iodide is always formed. This 
cannot well be prevented, and it is 
only by long-contmued trituration that 
it can DC reduced, and no maker ever 
takes the trouble to do this; but after 
a certain point is reached, is contented 
with washing out the red with alcohol. 
The resulting product then is clearly 
not pure mercurous iodide, but a mix- 
ture of this and metallic mercury, for 
it is plain that, if a part of the mercury 
takes double its share of iodine, another 
part must go without any, and differ- 
ent pi'oportions of free metal easily 
account for the various colors. From 
a medical point of view, there is per- 
haps not much objection to a little of 
tms, as it can have but Uttle other 
effect than to lessen the actual amount 
of iodide in the dose given; still even 
this is not desirable when the quantity 
varies from three to eighteen per cent, 
as the writer has found it. 

If to a solution of mercurous nitrate 
in water, acidulated with nitric acid, 
potassium iodide is slowly and cau- 
tiously added, a precipitate is produced 
which is of a pure yellow color, and 
which, when washed with water and 
dried, is about twice the weight of the 
potassium iodide used. Alcohol shaken 
with it and dropped into water gives 
no evidence of red iodide, and repeated 
careful analyses shows its composition 
to be, in 100 parts: iodine, 38.8; mer- 
cury, 61.2; in other words, that it is 
mercurous iodide. Assuming, then, 
that mercurous iodide is yellow, it 
becomes a very easy matter lo accoimt 
for the greenish color of most com- 
mercial samples, because we know that 
finely-divided mercury is blue, and 
that blue and yellow make green. 
That the pure salt is yellow, it is hoped 
will be established by the facts here 
given and the sx)ecimens which accom- 
pany this paper. 

Nos. 1-5 inclusive are specimens pur- 
chased in market, and are shown to 
illustrate the unequal results of the 
usual methods of manufacture. Ana- 
lyses accompany each, and it will be 
seen that the greenish color is exactly 
in proportion to the amount of free 
mercury present, and that the nearer 
the salt approaches purity the more 
yellow it becomes. No. 1, with sixteen 
per cent of free mercury, is a dark 
olive-green, and No. 4, with only three 
per cent, is almost a pure yellow. No. 
5 contains eight per cent of free mer- 
cury and ten per cent of red iodide. 
Nos. 6 to 10 are all pure mercurous 
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iodides, as shown by analvses, pre- 
pared in different ways, ana it will be 
observed that the yellow color is uni- 
form throughout. No. 6 was made by 
precipitating a solution of mercurous 
nitrate with potassium iodide; No. 7 
by the reduction of mercuric iodide 
with hy pophosphorous acid ; No. 8 by 
adding to a solution of mercurous ni- 
trate a solution of potassium iodide, to 
which iodine had been added ; No. 9 by 
the addition of alcoholic solution of 
iodine to a solution of mercurous ni- 
trate; and No. 10 by the U. S. P. 
method, using a little excess of iodine 
towards the close to insure the absence 
of free mercury. Nos. 8 and 9 will 
be referred to again further on. In all 
these cases the products are similar, 
not only in color, but in chemical com- 
position, as shown by analyses, all of 
them being pure mercurous iodide. 

In Watrs ** Dictionary of Chemis- 
try," the U. S. Dispensatory, and other 
works, is describea an iodide interme- 
diate between mercurous and mercuric 
iodides, having the comi)osition Hg,I.. 
called mercuroso-mercuric iodide, and 
is said to have a yellow color. I have 
not yet succeeded in making such a 
compound, but am convinced that the 
one described by Watt is nothing but 
mercurous iodide. He states that mer- 
curoso-mercuric iodide may be made 
by rubbing mercuric iodide with one- 
third ajs much mercury as it already 
contains, or by adding potassium io- 
dide to a solution of mercurous nitrate, 
^' not collecting the precipitate until it 
has acquired a yellow color," and also 
by adding to a solution of mercurous 
nitrate, some potassium iodide solu- 
tion to which *' half an atom of iodine 
has been added." A solution of mer- 
curous nitrate wajs treated as directed, 
with the solution of iodine in potassium 
iodide, the latter being slowly added 
with constant stirring. For a time a 
bright yellow precipitate was pro- 
duced, with colorless supernatant fluid, 
then the color of the precipitate began 
to deepen to orange, and finally, long 
before the mercury in solution was ex- 
hausted, the reagent was throwing 
down a bright scarlet powder. A 
second solution was treated with the 
same reagent until the color of the de- 
posit was of a reddish orange, when a 
little of it was collected ana shaken 
with alcohol, the color soon became 
bright-yellow as at first, and the alco- 
hol, dropped into water, gave abundant 
evidence of red iodide, showing that 
the orange powder was a mixture of 
the red and yellow salts. Some fresh 
solution was then treated, not going 
very far with the precipitation, so as 
to collect some of the pure vellow salt 
for analysis ; this, when collected and 
dried, was free from taste or smell, 
wholly volatile, and, treated with al- 
cohol, gave no evidence of the presence 
of red iodide. 0.654 gramme of it 
was placed in a beaker with a little 
alcohol and a standard solution ol 
iodine added until a slight excess of 
iodine was apparent, showing that it 
had all been converted into red iodide. 
Union took place almost instantly, and 
the amount of iodine used was 0.258 
gramme, and the solution of one 
centigramme of the yellow salt re- 
moved all trace of free iodine. These 
figures, of course, indicated that it was 
mercurous iodide, and not Hg«Ia ; for, 
if the latter, 0.106 gramme of iodine 
should have been sufficient. One 
gramme of the salt was then boiled 
with an alkali until decomposed, and 
the iodine estimated with nitrate of 
silver; 0.715 gramme of silver oxide 
was obtained, again proving that the 
salt was Hgl. 

It may, at first sight, seem difficult 
to account for its formation under the 
circumstances. My theory is as fol- 
lows: 

4HgN0, -f- 2KI -I- 1 = 3HgI -I- 2KN0, + 

+ Hg (NO.). 

In other words, a part of the mercu- 
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roiis nitrate is thrown out as mercu- 
reus iodide, and tbe rest changed to 
mercuric nitrate. This, I think, is 
shown clearly by the fact of obtaining 
first yellow and then red iodide from a 
solution of mercurous nitrate, which, 
treated with x>otassium iodide alone, 
would have yielded yellow iodide to 
the end.yrhe second method described 
by Watt was also tried with the same 
result, as far as the nature of the salt 
obtained is concerned. If to a solution 
of mercurous nitrate an alcoholic so- 
lution of iodine is added, precisely the 
same thing occurs, first yellow, then 
red, and the yellow, on analysis, 
proves to be the same as the other. 

In the National Dispensatory (Stills 
and Maisch), mercuroso-mercuric io- 
dide is said to be foi'med when mercu- 
rous iodide is sublimed. A reddish- 
brown crystalline sublimate is the 
result of this treatment, which cer- 
tainly has peculiar properties, but its 
composition I have not yet had time 
to determine. 



The Parity of Commeroial Cream of 

Tartar.* 

BY OBO. W. KENNEDY. 

** Pharmacists often have the price 
of cream of tartar sold by grocers 
held up to them as a standard of 
the value of this substance. What 

Eroportion of the cream of tartar sold 
y grocers and by druggists will con- 
form to the U. S. P. ?" 

In order to answer this query satis- 
factorily, I obtained samples of the 
salt, for which I am indebted to 
members of this association, drug- 
gists, and grocers residing m Chi- 
ca^, Cincinnati, Boston, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, 
Washington, Richmond, Louisville, 
Indianapolis, WiUiamsport, Pa., and 
Pottsville, Pa. Two samples were ob- 
tained from each of the above-named 
places, one from a grocery store and 
one from a drug store, excepting Indi- 
anapolis, from which place I received 
three packages-— two from druggists 
and one from a gi*ocer. 

Before giving the results of my in- 
vestigation, I would say that I am well 
pleased to know that but a few of the 
twenty-seven specimens under consid- 
eration were found to be sophisticated. 
They also exhibit a decid^ improve- 
ment as compared with a nmnber 
of samples examined by the writerf 
in 1882, when of ten samples sold by 
grocers, not one was founa to be pure. 
This year, of the fourteen samples 
obtained from druggists, I found 
but one adulterated! and that con- 
taining approximately 27 per cent 
of a mixture of chalk, cJum, and 
starch. The other thirteen samples 
contained a small percentage of rar- 
trate of calciimi, 5 to 15 per cent of 
which is known to be founa in cream 
of tartar, and is not considered an 
adulterant, as it cannot be removed in 
the process of recrystallization. Of 
the thirteen specimens procured from 
grocery stores, seven were found to be 
adulterated. The percentages of im- 

?urities are as follows: 20.25, 28.50, 
6^77., 78., 87.50. 

Of the cream of tartar sold by drug- 
fists, one sample in fourteen was 
foimd to be adulterated, or about 7 per 
cent. With the grocers' samples, seven 
m thirteen were found to he impure, 
or about 60 per cent. 

In searching for sulphates and chlo- 
rides, one drachm of the salt was added 
to one ounce of warm water, portions 
of the clear liquid, after being cooled, 
were acidulated with a few drops of 
nitric acid, and then tested with bari- 
um nitrate for sulphates, and with 
argentic nitrate for chlorides. 

In testing for starch, the substance 

— — — I - 1 

• Abstract of a Paper read at the Meeting of the 
Amer. Pharin. Assoc. 

tProct-edings of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, 1882, p. 144. 



was digested in aqua anmionia (sp. gr. 
0.960), and the insoluble portion then 
boiled with water, when a small quan- 
tity of iodine tincture was added. 

The balance of the investigation was 
conducted as advised by Stills and 
Maisch, viz., by dissolvmg the sub- 
stance to be examined in an excess of 
ammonia water, in which it should be 
completely soluble, and the solution 
should not be precipitated by hydro 
sidphuric acid (absence of copx)er and 
iron), or by oxalate of ammomum (ab- 
sence of calcium salts). If cold hydro- 
chloric acid is added to the residue 
left after treatment with ammonia, the 
terra alba, starch, and some Rvpsum 
imdissolved will remain insoluble, and 
effervescence will follow if chalk is 
present. The acid solution mixed with 
an excess of ammonium, or sodium 
acetate^ should not yield white precipi- 
tates with ferric chloride (phosphates), 
ammonia (alumina), or carbonate of 
ammonium (calcium salts). 

The packages obtained at drug stores, 
with few exceptions, were neatly tied 
up and labelled; the packages obtained 
from grocery stores, with two excep- 
tions, were not labelled and were un- 
sightly. 

Antiseptic^ and Bacteria. 

The followiug data are taken from 
an article bjr P. Miguel, published in 
the AfiTiuaire de M^teorologie for 
1884. The quantities represent the 
weights in grammes of antiseptics 
which prevent the putrefaction of one 
litre 01 neutralized oeef broth. 

Gm. 

Mercuric Iodide 0.025 

Silver Iodide 0.030 

Hydrogen Peroxide 0.050 

Mercuric Chloride 0.070 

Silver Nitrate 0.080 

Osmic Acid 0.15 

Chromic Acid 0.20 

Chlorine 0.25 

Iodine 0.25 

Auric Chloride 0.26 

Platinic Chloride 0.80 

Hydrocyanic Acid 0.40 

Bromine 0.60 

Cupric Chloride 0.70 

Chloroform 0.80 

Cupric Sulphate 0.90 

Salicylic Acid 1.00 

Benzoic Acid 1.10 

Potassium Cyanide 1.20 

Aluminic Chloride 1.40 

Zinc Chloride 1.90 

Sulphuric, Nitric, Hydrochloric, 

and Phosphoric Acids. ..2.00 to 3.00 

Carbolic Acid 3.00 

Alum 4.50 

Tannin 4.80 

Arsenious Acid 6.00 

Boracic Acid 7.00 

EthyHc Alcohol 95.00 

Sodium Hyposulphite 275.00 

[This list will cause surprise in many 
quarters. The only criticism permiss- 
ible is to cite the experiments of M. 
Miguel.] 

Mention is made of the fact that 
naphthalin is powerless as an antisep- 
tic when purified from phenol or other 
bodies, fiven when present in such 
quantities that the beef broth is filled 
with solid pieces, the development of 
bacteria is not prevented. — Man, 
Scient. and Joum, Am, Chem, S, 

Barbadoes Aloes in St. Helena. 

In a recent report on the island of 
St. Helena, Mr. Morris, of the Eoyal 
Botanic Gardens, Jamaica, says : 

* * Another member of the aloe family, 
which is very abimdant on the island, 
and capable of being largely utilized, 
is the Barbadoes Aloe (**Aloe Vul- 
garis "). It grows freely in Jamestown 
V alley in volcanic ash, and on barren 
rocks. It is fast spreading also in 
Ruperts Valley ; and I noticed it was 
there used, and seemed to fiourish, as 
a coping for a stone wall. 

''This plant, so hardy and prolific, 



produces the aloes of medicine, and it 
is cultivated, especially at Barbadoes 
in the West Indies, solely for this pur- 
pose. It reproduces itself by means 
of suckers around the stem; these 
being removed when about six inches 
high are planted out on waste meoes 
of land, about two feet apart. When 
fully grown, and just before flowering, 
the outer and older leaves are 
first removed; they contain an abun- 
dance of a thick yellowish juice, 
which is allowed to drain into troughs 
leadinginto a large iron pot or caA- 
dron. When the pot is nearly filled^ it 
is placed over a fire and the juice 
boiled until it has attained the con- 
sistency of thick glue; this, when cool, 
is the aloes of commerce, and it is 
usually exported to England in bottles 
or goiurds. 

*' Barbadoes aloes, prepared in the 
manner above indicated, is valued in 
the London market at £4 to £8 per 
cwt. It is usually retailed by drug- 
gists at 4/6 per pound. Tnis in- 
dustry, which necessarily must be 
very small, might commend itself to 
the notice of many people^ especially 
fishermen and others, uvmg in the 
lower valleys. The plant is abund^mt ; 
its cultivation, if merely putting a 
few suckers in the groimd can be so 
called, is of the simplest description; 
and tbe preparation of the juice re- 
quires only a few troughs, made by 
nailing a couple of pieces of board at 
right angles to each other, and an iron 
pot. If some local tradesmen were to 
give attention to the subject, and 
imdertake to purchase the manufac- 
tured aloes from the cultivators in 
small quantities, the industry would 
soon be placed upon a satisfactory 
footing."— P/iarm. Jaum. 

The Separation and Bstimation of 
Digitalin, Dlgitaleine, and Digitine.* 

After criticising the method of 
Nateville and the so-called (3erman 
process, the author proposes to exhaust 
the plant with water, to filter through 
animal charcoal until entirely decolor- 
ized, and to precipitate the filtrate 
completely witn lead acetate and aloo- 
holic ammonia as long as a precipitate 
is produced. Thialast precipitate con- 
sists of lead oxide and theglucosides of 
di^talis. It is washed on the filter, 
mixed up with water to a thin paste, 
and completely decomposed by treat- 
ment with hydrogen sulphide. Hie 
entire mass is then placed upon a fil- 
ter. The watery hquid contains all 
the digitaleine, whilst di^italin and dig- 
itine remain undissolved in admixture 
with the lead sulphide. If this residue is 
treated with chloroform, the di^taJine 
isdissolved and can be obtained m crys- 
tals on evaporating the solven^. llie 
residual lead sulphide is treated with 
alcohol which dissolves the digitine. 
This substance remains behind in a 
state of purity on the escape of the al- 
cohoL The lead-precipitate of digita- 
lin may be distmguished from tBose 
of picrotoxine and solanine as follows: 

1 — ^The precipitate of picrotoxine is 
more slimv, and on the addition of 
strong sulphuric acid becomes saf- 
fron yellow. !^— The precipitate of dig- 
italin is gelatinus, and on treatment 
with sulpnuric acid becomes fiesh- 
colored or buff. 3— The precipitate 
of solanine is granular, ana on treat- 
ment with sulphuric acid turns to a 
deep buff. If a little sugar is then 
adoed to the mixture, it takes, after 
some time, a violet color whicn ulti- 
mately becomes hlne.-^Zeiisoh. /. 
anal. Chem.; Chem. News, 

A pbarmaoeutioal establishment 
in Berlin, founded nearly 400 years 
ago, has recently been sold for tSOO,- 
000. 
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EDITORIAL. 



E^BWHERE in this number we pub- 
lish two elaborate articles on the sub- 
ject of percolation as a pharmaceutical 
process, and it is but recently that 
other papers have appeared which re- 
ferred to the same subject. Altogether 
enough has been written, since the 
pfOcesB first came into genercd use, 
to fill a volume of considerable size, 
but there may be some question as to 
whether a few of the recent contribu- 
tions are not in the nature of finely- 
spun theories rather than practical 
observations. Each writer seems to 
consider his view of the subject en- 
titled to great attention, but one csumot 
help feeling, after reading these ex- 
tended dissertations, that it may be 
possible that the subject is somewhat 

overrwritten. 

Thus far, but little that is worthy of 
note has been said about the effect of 
various modes of percolation upon the 
remedial effects of drugs, although it 
must be acknowledged that this is 
quite as important as any phase of the 
subject. 



One of the most important additions 
to the literature of percolation is a cir- 
cular lately received, announcing a 
new [?] patented percolator, which in- 
forms us that: 



it 



In rhythmic harmon3r Nature's Laws 
unfold to the smile of Scientiflc Oenius, 
as the budding flower blossoms to^he 
sun. 

''The new application of a Universal 
Law of Nature to the extraction of the 
Vital Active Medical Principles of 
Plants. 

**A novel process, by which the most 
Complex Medical Virtues of Drugs are 
completely extracted in thirty minutes. 

" Superb in its construction, ^rand in 
its achievements, unlimited in its possi- 
bilities, unrivaled, it stands alone upon the 
merits of Perfection. 

"The most sublime Pharmaceutical In- 
vention ever made, creating the new 
Scienoes of Centrifugal Distillation, uid 
Badiate Percolation . 

"The majestic beauty of this perfect 
prooesB elevates the Practice of Medicine 
nom on Experimental Art to a Mathe- 
matical Science. 

"Odoriferous distillation, generated by 
heat, is now superseded in Centrifugal 
Distillation, by the elastic transmission 
of atmospheric molecular activity. 

"Extraction by former methods of 
parallel or convergent roads of displace- 
ment is now superseded* in radiate percola- 
tion, by the scintillation of the oiffusive 
solvent fluids to the periphery of a sphere. 

"All the preparations made by the 
Vacuum-Press t^ercolator possess four 
times the Equivalent in Medical Ac- 
tivity of the same preparation made by 
any other known process. 

"Medical herbs, roots, barks, leaves, 
flowers, and fruits yield, with Divine 
homage, their Aromatic, Vital, Curative 
Potencers to the magic power of the Vacu- 
um-Predd Percolator. 

" We solve the mystery of ages, unravel 
the secrets of time, and discover the 
Fountain of Aqua vitee of Oriental Sages. 

" To the Scientific World :— I proclaim 
my discovery of Natural Law of Vacuum- 
Press Elaslic TPfwifmrisBion of Normal 
Atmiospfaeric Equilibrium Activity." 

No one who c€m write to such sub- 
lime heights of eloquence when de- 
scribing a mere percolator should 
waste his genius on such an ignoble 
subject, and he should, instead, invoke 
his muse in behalf of some poroused 
plaster, corn-salve, rat-exterminator, 
kidney cure, or remedy for hog- 
cholera, ere it is too late. 

If the executive committee of the 
N. R. D, A. could announce an addreRs 
by this intellectual phenomenon at 
their next meeting, there can be no 
doubt that oven the first session would 
be packed. 



We referred in our August number 
to the investigation then being made 
by the health authorities of New York 
and Brooklyn, of the alleged contami- 
nation of carbonated drinks, as sold by 
druggists. The result, in the latter 
city, has been an order from Health 
Commissioner Raymond, prohibiting: 

"The storage, keeping, selling, or hav- 
ing for sale of soda water or mineral 
water in tin- washed copper fountains or 
vessels. 

"The storage, keeping, selling, or hav- 
ing for sale of soda water, mineral water, 
syrups, or flavoring extracts in vessels 
composed In whole or in part of copper, 
lead, or other poisonous substance, in 
which the soda water, mineral water, sy- 
rup, or flavoring extracts come in contact 
wit h th e copper, lead, or other poisonous 
substance. 

"The selling, delivering, or draughting 
of soda water, mineral water, syrups, or 
flavoring extracts through pipes, faucets, 
or taps composed in whole or part of cop- 
per, lead, or other poisQppus substi^ic^. 



unless such pipes, faucets, or taps are so 
lined, coated, or protected that the soda 
water, mineral watev» syrup, or flavoring 
extracts cannot come in contact with the 
copper, lead, or other poisonous substance 
composing the same." 

It is stated, moreover, that the 
chemist of the Brooklyn Health De- 
partment found that in fifty-five lead- 
ing drug stores, the syrups in eight, 
•and the soda or mineral waters in 
seventeen, contained copper in harm- 
ful quantities. **A11 the tin- washed 
com)er fountains," says the N^. Y. Daily 
Trumne, " had copper in the soda." 

Newspaper reporters are not always 
well iniormed of matters upon which 
they express themselves, and we are 
disposed to be some^v^iat incredulous 
as to the harmful proportion of the 
copper discovered. 

It is not long since a discussion took 
place in English and French scientific 
lournals about the harmful efi^ects fol- 
lowing the consumption of canned peas 
to Which a copper salt had been inten- 
tionally added for the purpose of 
heightening their green color. One 
emment member of the French Acad- 
emy went so far, in his desire to pro- 
tect a local industry, as to claim that 
the presence of the coppeiHsalt, instead 
of being harmful, rather improved the 
qualitv of the peas as a food. It is 
possible that his views of the question 
were somewhat influenced by tne local 
prejudice, but in the case of our read- 
ers whose carbonated drinks are 
found to contain this metallic in^i^redi- 
ent, the sympathies of the public are 
strongly in the other direction; and 
unless it is desired that the profits from 
the sale of "soda" shall follow those 
generally derived from "patents," the 
sooner eflEorts are made to assure the 
public of the purity of all waters and 
syrups sold, the better for the business 
generally. 

Every pharmacist has at hand the 
means for aacertaiimag the pwMo poe of 
even a trace of copper in the watocs 
and syrups dispensed by him. So long 
as circumstances influence his use of 
tin-lined copper retainers and draught 
apparatus, ne should assure hinuself of 
the wholesomeness of his beverages. 



A HOLIDAY number of the American 
Druggist is to be issued in November, 
on which special pains will be taken to 
render it attractive to the retail trade. 
Like the first number of this volume, 
it will be sent to the entire drug-trade 
of the United States, and it is intended 
to make it of suflScient importance, in 
this and other ways, to be unusually 
desirable for advertisers. Already 
much of the advertising space has been 
taken, and those who wish to avail 
themselves of the opportunity for 
reaching the retail phairmacists should 
address the publishers of the journal 
without delay. 

Our readers will be pained to learn 
of the iU health of Mr. Henry B. Par- 
sons, formerly on the editorial staff of 
this journal, and who quite recentlv 
became the editor of tne Druggists 
CirctUar. During his service as one of 
the chemists of the Department of 
Agriculture, in Washington, and since 
then as the chemist in charge of W. 
H. Schieffelin & Co.'s laboratory in 
this city, he has doubtless over-taxed 
his strength at a time of life when 
pulmonary disease is most likely to be 
developed. An attack of hemorrhage 
occurred during his attendance at tne 
meeting of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, in Milwaukee, which 
may disable him for active work for a 
time, but it is certainlv the hope of 
every one who knows him that with 
rest and careful attention he may soon 
be restored to health. The pharma- 
ceutical profession can ill aiford to 
lose, even for a few weeks, the services 
of so valuable a worker as Mr. Par- 
sons, 
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standard DimensionB for Percola- 
tors.* 

BY 060AB OLDBERa, OF CHICAQO. 

All the ready-made percolators ob- 
tainable in the maAet up to this time 
are absurd as to their proportions, and 
should be discarded as soon as perco- 
lators of proper form and dimensions 
can be foimd. They are much too 
short in proportion to their diameter; 
a glass percolator seventeen inches in 
len^h Doing ten inches in diameter 
at the top, wben it ought to be about 
three incnes. They are generally of 
very irregular form, and instead of 
being very slightly conical, they are 
either perrectly cylindrical or as taper- 
ing as a sugar loaf. In most of them 
the tops are so irregular that they can- 
not be covered tightly when desired. 
Their stems are badly shaped and of 
too smaJl bore, so that it is frequently 
difficult and sometimes impossible to 
insert the cork. 

The object of this paper is to present 
in a concise manner tne practical les- 
sons taught in our extensive litera- 
ture on percolation, so far as relates to 
the apparatus, and to suggest how we 
may utilize these lessons. I propose to 
summarize the conclusions to oe de- 
rived from the able and eachaustive 
studies of Dr. Squibb, Professors Diehl, 
LJoyd, Remington, and others, which 
agree with my own experience. There 
will be nothing new, tnerefore, in the 
propositions here submitted ; but I feel 
that a service will be performed by 



To use a tall and narrow percolator, 
packing it only; half full, is of course 
equivalent to using a short percolator. 

5. It is, therefore, an imperative 
rule that, instead of making a certain 
fixed quantity of fluid extract, or tinc- 
ture, or other percolate, without suf- 
ficient regard to the size of the ap- 
paratus available for the operation, 
we must invariably adjust the quantity 
of drug to suit the percolator. Thus, 
if the percolator is large enough for 
seventeen or eighteen troy ounces, it is 
wrong to put only sixteen troy ounces 
in it. 

6. From these conclusions it follows, 
further that a sufficient variety or 
sizes of percolators must be f oimd in 
the shop or laboratory of every phar- 
macist who has the commendable 
ambition to make his own fluid ex- 
tracts and tinctures. For each per- 
colate he wishes to make, he must 
have a percolator large enough to ob- 
viate any necessity for using it too 
many times in order to obtain a suf- 
ficient quantity of product, and at the 
same time sufficiently small to enable 
him to fill it without obtaining a 
greater quantity of product than he 
can use. 

7. There are not now in the market 
any percolators which reasonably ful- 
fil the requirements necessary to en- 
able the pharmacist to conveniently 
carry out the official directions for 
percolation xmder circumstances favor- 
able to satisfactory results. 

These considerations led me to 



The cut represents one of these per- 
colators reaay for use. The only ad- 
ditional implements required are a 
proper stand to firmly support the per- 
colator in position; a wooden plunger 
made of a circular disk of hard wood 
fixed on the end of a piece of broom 
stick; a piece of sheet rubber (| inch 
thick), or a piece of plate glass, or of 
wood, to be used as acover ; a receiving 
bottle, and a few blocks of wood with 
which to raise or lower the receiving 
bottle to regulate the rate of flow 
during the percolation as indicated on 
page xxxvii. of the Pharmacopoeia. 

A perforated rubber stopple, 25 milli- 
meters (1 inch) long, slightly tapering, 
and of the right diameter to fit the 
stem of the percolator, is better than 
an ordinary cork for carrying the exit 
tube to be mserted in the stem. The 

flass tubing used should be of about 
millimeters (i inch) external, and 3 
millimeters (i inch) internal diameter. 
The exit tube should be 5 centimeters 
(2 iuches) long, thus protruding 25 inil- 
limeters (1 inch) beyond the larger or 
or outer end of the rubber stopple or 
cork, the other end of this tube oeing 
flush with the smaller end of the cork. 
The rubber tube should be 5 millimeters 
(I inch) internal diameter. The drop 
tube (glass) at the further end of the 
rubber tube may be the same length 
as the exit tube (5 centimeters). These 
dimensions of cork and tubing will 
answer for any size of percolator. The 
length of the rubber tube, however, 
must be nearly one-third greater than 
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placing them together so that they 
may be reviewed with ease: 

1. Simple percolation is on the whole 
the best form in the hands of phar- 
macists operating on a small or mode- 
rate scale, being easier and safer, and 
yielding, when the oflScial directions 
are followed, more uniform results. 
Re-percolations or fractional percola- 
tion can be profitably carried out only 
on a comparatively large manufac 
turing scale. Simple percolation is 
accoi*aingly the process to which pre- 
ference has been given in the Pharma- 
copoeia of the United States of 
America. 

2. Simple percolators, when properly 
constructed and used, are deciaedly 
preferable to any patent apparatus 
with which I am acquainted, both in 
point of economy and efficiency. 

3. Tall and narrow percolators — con- 
siderably taller in proportion to their 
diameter than any heretofore obtain 
able in the market— are necessary to 
insure the proper exhaustion of the 
drug with a moderate quantity of 
menstruum, simple percolation being 
the process followed. 

4. As the sole object of using a tall 
and narrow percolator is to increase 
the height of the column of ^drug and 
menstiTium in proportion to their mass, 
it is evident that, in using any perco- 
lator, it is necessary to pack it as 
nearly full as practicable, leaving only 
just enough space at the top to enable 
the adding of menstruum as required. 

* Bead at the meeting o( the American Fhann. 



adopt a set of fixed dimensions for 
percolators, such as are in my opinion 
most suitable for general use m the 
preparation of fluid extracts and other 
preparations in accordance with the 
excellent details of manipulation given 
in the lateist revision of the Pharmaco- 
poeia of the United States (pa^es xxxvi. 
and xxxvii.). These dimensions have 
been adopted by the Chicago College of 
Pharmacy for the percolators to be 
used in its new pharmaceutical labor- 
atory, and are herewith presented in 
tabiuar form. 




That the best proportions for prac- 
tical work, all thmgs considered, can- 
not be determined with exactness, is 
obvious. I believe, however, that the 
dimensions adopted by the Chicago 
College of Pharmax;y will be found as 
nearly right as it is practicable to 
make them. The percolators are tall 
and narrow enough to insure very 
satisfactory results, and not so tall ae 
to be awkward. 

Messrs. Whitall, Tatum & Co. are 
making the percolators for the Chicago 
CoUege of Pharmacy, and on my re- 
commendation they decided to plac« 
this style of percolators on their cata- 
logue, and will have them in stock, 
made exactly according to these pat- 
terns, at an eaxly day. It is to be 
hopea that other manufacturers of 
glass percolators will also make them. 



the height of the percolator in each 
case respectively. 

It will be observed that the total 
depth of each percolator is uniformly 
five times its lan^e diameter, and 
six times its small diameter. These 
percolators are, therefore, very near 
cylindrical. 

The tops are ground off and thus 
capable of being tightly covered. 

The st^n is a regular tincture bottle 
neck, with the internal diameter 
greater at the mouth than at the 
throat, thus admitting insertion of the 
rubber stopple or cork from without 
instead oi irom within. In the old 
percolators, the stem or neck is wider 
above than belo^i^ and hence the Phar^ 
macopoeia directs that the cork be in- 
serted from within, which is very in- 
convenient. 

The st^n of the new percolators is 
long enough to properly accommodate 
the plug of loose cotton to be inserted 
over the cork. ** Absorbent cotton,'* 
or any clean, dry, loose cotton, will 
answer. The sand used must be very 
coarse, all the fine dust having been 
sifted and washed out of it, ana must 
be perfectly dry when used. The layer 
of sand should not be too thick. 

Conical percolators are in my expe- 
rience not required for any drug. The 
new percolators proposed are sufficient 
for ail purposes, provided the g^eral 
official diroctions are followed with a 
reasonable amount of inteUigenee and 
discretion. It is important that the 
moistened drug shall be permitted to 
remain loosely shaken together in the 
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percolator sufficiently long to become 
thoroughly permeated by tne moisture 
before being packed, and that the sub- 
sequent packmg be done with care and 
with the requisite degree of relative 
firmness. The packed mass pushes 
uDward when swelling takes place, and 
when a conical percolator is used the 
consequence is that a space is formed 
all around between the drug and the 
inner surface of the percolafor, neces- 
sitating constant watching and mend- 
ing. This evil is largely avoided in 
cylindrical percolators. 

Each pharmacist who desires to use 
these new i)ercolators wiU of course 
select those sizes only which he deems 
necessary for the requirements of his 
own business; but it is scarcely prob- 
able that any large pharmaceutical 
establishment, where fluid extracts and 
tinctures are constantly being made, 
can get along with a less extensive as- 
sortment than numbers 2* to 13, inclu- 
sive. Size No. 1 is intended chiefly for 
experimental work. It is suggested to 
those who might consider the entire 
set too expensive, that one-half the set, 
consisting of either the even or the im- 
even nimibers, will probably prove 
more useful than a less equally graded 
assortment. I believe, however, that 
the saving in labor and material will 
more than compensate for the expense 
of a whole set of these percolators. 
My understanding is that they will be 
sold singly as well as in sets, so that 
any purchaser can get just what he 
wants. I believe they will be sold at 
as low prices as the laws of supply and 
demand may dictate, as no one has any 
proprietary or exclusive right in either 
their manufacture or sale. 



Simultaneous Fractional Percola- 
tion.* 

BT 0. S. HALLBEBG, CmCAQO. 

The extraction of drujgs as practised 
in percolation plays an important psurt 
in modem pharmaceutic practice. The 
favor fluid extracts have met with since 
their introduction has been the cause 
of largely increasing the nimiber of 
drugs desired in this form, imtil, no 
doubt, before long the officinal list will 
embrace nearly all the vegetable reme- 
dies. The investigations of various ex- 
perimenters, sucn as Squibb, Lloyd, 
and Diehl, have greatly advanced our 
knowledge regarding these prepara- 
tions since the first processes devised 
by Proctor, or that of Campbell upon 
which the formulas in the U. S. P., 
1870, were constructed. 

It has been shown that extraction is 
accomplished with less volume in- 
versely in proportion to the height of 
the column of the drug operated upon 
which discovery was ot the greatest 
importcmce, since it facilitates extitu;- 
tion, with the least amount of men- 
struunL It has cdso been demon- 
strated that the process of the U. S. P. , 
1870 was radically faulty, and that the 
preparations were prone to precipita- 
tion, owing to the •admixture of an 
aqueous exxract with the adcoholic re- 
served percolate. 

In the process for fiuid extracts of 
the U. S. P., 1880^ this has been, to a 
(Teat extent, avoided by the evapora- 
tion of the weak percolate to a sort ex- 
tract previous to admixture with the 
reserved percolate, and the subsequent 
restoration of the originsd alconolic 
strength of the fluid extract by the ad- 
dition of more of the menstruum. 

If I do not misunderstand the theory 
herein involved, I am of the opinion 
that less danger of precipitation would 
be incurred, solution more quickly ac- 
complished, and therefore the fluid 
extract finished with greater expedi- 
tion, if the extract obtained by con- 
centrating the weaker percolate were 



* Read at the meeting of the Anier. Pharm. 
Amoo., at Milwaukee, Aug., 1884. 



dissolved in the original menstruum, 
previous to admixture with the re- 
served percolate. In a properly con- 
ducted percolation of such drugs as 
contain a large percentage of extrac- 
tive (notably rhubarb, taraxacum, 
etc.), the menstruum in the reserved 
pNBrcolate holds suspeaded or in solu- 
tion as much soluble matter as it will 
permanently retain. Upon ttie addi- 
tion, therefore, of more soluble matter, 
its dissolving power is taxed to its ut- 
most, the alcoholic strength of the 
whole in addition is slightly reduced — 
causes which operate to affect un- 
favorably the permanency of the solu- 
tion. Since it has been noticed that, 
in preparing fluid extracts of some 
drugs like the above-mentioned, the 
extract is not dissolved in the reserved 
percolate until its required volume is 
reached by the addition of more men- 
struum, no practicable advantage is 
gained by the procedure in the official 
process. On the other hand, tiie ex- 
tract readilv dissolves in the men- 
struum witn which it was originally 
extracted, and precipitation is avoided 
in the admixture, when the alcoholic 
strength of the liquids is the same. 

In fractional or re-percolation, the 
chance for precipitation of the extract 
is avoided, so far as immunity may 
depend upon retaining the origmal al- 
coholic stren^h of the menstruum. 
Although precipitation does frequently 
take palace when this method has been 
used, it is caused by the inability of 
the menstruum to hold the extracted 
matter permanently in solution. It 
has been observed that the inert mat- 
ter of a drug is sometimes extracted 
along with the active principles, and 
that a gradual precipitation of the 
more or less indifferent constituents 
subsequently results. It has also been 
found that, while such menstrua are 
undesirable for physical reasons, they 
are at the same time more effective in 
dissolving the active principles and in- 
sure a more complete exhaustion than 
when menstrua, chosen for their ca- 
pacity of suspending all the extracted 
matter, are employed. 

As an illustration serving to prove 
the correctness of this observation, we 
may mention fluid extract of ergot. 
According to the best authorities, as 
well as my own experience with the 
drug, the alcohohc strength of the 
menstruum for fluid extract of ergot 
should not exceed 40 per cent ; as all 
the desirable active principles of the 
drug are soluble therein, wheras the 
soliibility of part of the medicinal con- 
stituents is modified in alcohol above 
this strength. On the other hand, the 
preparation made with 40 per cent al- 
cohol will, after a short time, show 
signs of precipitation which will con- 
tinue for a period of about three 
months. This precipitate will be found 
to consist of ^ modified form of the 
fixed oil which, having been extracted 
along with the active matter, is, sub- 
sequently (owing probably to resinifi- 
cation caused by the watery men- 
struum), gradually rendered insoluble. 
When the officinal menstruum is used, 
as complete extraction is not obtained 
as by the 40-x)er-cent alcohol, but the 
oil, present i)erhaps in even greater pro- 
portion, is scarcely precipitated at all, 
owing to the greater alcohol strength 
of the fiuid extract. It will thus be 
seen that, while the weaker men- 
struum is the best solvent for the ac- 
tive principles, it does not answer as 
well for keeping all the suspended 
matter pjennanently in solution. When 
the precipitated matter is of such char- 
acter that by its rejectment the pre- 
paration is improved, then the best 
solvent should be used for extraction, 
irrespective of any subsequent pre- 
cipitation. Unfortunately, however, 
owing to our limited knowledge or 
the chemical constituents of the vast 
majority of drugs, as well as imper- 
fectly established therapeutic facts, 
this course of procedure, while plainly 



desirable, is, in practice, inadmissible. 
In the present instance, the complete 
exhaustion of the drug is considered of 
greater importance than transparency 
in the preparation. Nevertheless, to 
secure elegance, as well as efficiency, 
fluid extract of ergot is made with 
40 per cent alcohol, and the prejMura- 
tion allowed to remain undisturbed 
until precipitation has ceased, when 
the clear uquid is decanted and fil- 
tered. 

In the adoption of repercolation as 
an alternate process in the U. S. P., 
1880, the committee on revision were, 
no doubt, aware that this method, in 
its present form, cannot be applied 
practically to the extraction of <migs 
iQ smaller quantities. This has been 
the great drawback to its more general 
employment. Since, however, this 
method of extraction originated with 
or, we may say, was almost forced 
upon operators on a large scale, it will 
be seen that to make it of equal value 
in small operations is, therefore, an 
impossibility, unless modified accord- 
ingly. The earliest account of this 
manner of extraction is noticed in the 
manufacture of quinine and other al- 
kaloids, where large quantities of drugs 
are operated upon and where succes- 
sive macerations are effected, entail- 
ing the use of a vast amount of sol- 
vent, and where the reduction in bulk 
of the liquid, so as to be nearly as 
possible a saturated solution, is a desi- 
deratum the achievement oi which is 
regarded from an economic as well as 
rational standpoint. In applying this 
process to a small ox)eration in phar- 
macy, the very feature which renders 
its employment desirable in operations 
of greater magnitude still remains, 
namely, the extended period required 
for bringing the process to a close. As 
this item of time is of as much moment 
in the practice of pharmacy as in any 
other art or profession, it must l>e 
taken in consideration, lest the ad- 
vantages gained by the employment 
of the process are more than counter- 
balanced by the expense. As a vol- 
ume for weight extraction (without 
entailing subsequent condensation) is 
the most desirable process for fiuid ex- 
tracts, its employment should be uni- 
versaUy adopted in small as well as 
large operations, provided that in its 
application the time expended is not 
greater than by the more simple pro- 
cesses. With this end in view, a 
modification of this process is offered, 
of which the following is an outline. 

Divide 100 parts of tne drug to be ex- 
tracted in three or four equal portions. 
Moisten each portion uniformly with 
from 20 to 40 per cent of the menstruum, 
according to the bulk of the drug and 
its fineness. Pack each portion sepa- 
rately in a cylindrical percolator ac- 
cording to the general directions for 
preparmg fiuid extracts in the U. S. P. 
1880, and designate each portion re- 
spectively Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. (When 
practical, better extraction is accom- 
plished in 4 portions than in 3.) Pour 
the remaining menstruum giudually 
upon No, 1 until it begins to drop, 
wnen the orifice is closed and left to 
macerate for 12 to 24 hours. 

Percolation is then proceeded with 
according to the official directions as to 
rate of speed in dropping, the remain- 
ing menstruum being meanwhile 
poured upon the drug^ and subse- 
quently so much more of a mixture of 
tne same alcoholic strength, or, per- 
haps, somewhat lower, as to displace 
the amount of menstruum originally 
used on portion No. 1. The percolate 
is reserved in portions of from 20 to 40 
per cent of the amoimt of drug in No. 
1, according to the proportion required 
to moisten it with. Thus, for example, 
of cubeb, er^t, or ginger and drugs of 
similar density, it has oeen found that 
20 per cent of menstruum is sufficient 
to moisten with, and the amount of 
percolate reserved, therefore, from this 
class would be 20 per«cent of one-fourth 
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of the original 100 parts taken, namely 
6 parts, volume for weight. 

In a class of dru^ wnich are twice 
as bulky as those just mentioned we 
find arnica, buchu, senna, and most 
leaves and flowers. These rec^uire 40 
per cent of menstruimi for moistening, 
and the percolates reserved from part 
No, 1 should therefore be of this vol- 
ume, or twice that of the first men- 
tioned class, namely 10 parts. Inter- 
mediate between these two classes we 
find a smaller number of drugs, mostly 
barks, such as cascara sagrada and a 
few rhizomes, i, e., glycyrrhiza and 
sarsaparilla. This exceptional class is 
quite limited in numbers, and by far 
the largest portion of drugs belong to 
either of the two extremes above no- 
ticed, which may be represented as 
being of a volume 1.50 and 3.00 com- 
pared to water at 1.00. Thus, practi- 
cally, one pound of podophyUmn, nux 
vomica, or ergot will occupy the same 
space as one and a half pints of water, 
while one pound of armca, buchu, or 
senna fill a volume equivalent to three 
pints of water. These proportions of 
volume in crude drugs are, of coiu'se, 
only approximate, and they are iodflu- 
enced more or less bv the degree of 
fineness of the powder and other 
causes inherent to their physical con- 
dition. 

Sufficient attention has not been paid 
to the volume of crude dru^, as with 
a better understanding of this relation, 
extraction is greatly simplified. Ob- 
servation has led to the belief that the 
soluble constituents of a drug remain, 
to a j^reat extent, constant in the first 
portion of menstruum used; that the 
extract is kept in solution and not in- 
fiuenced by gravity. If proper men- 
strua are chosen, the extract is kept 
permanently in solution in the finished 
preparation ; why, then, should gravity 
cause it to descend dunng the process 
or extraction? That the pressure of 
the superior liquid and the hydrostatic 
force where the drug occupies a high 
column are the only agents to be taken 
in consideration in the process of dis- 
placement, is easily believed. Upon 
this theory, therefore, it is sought to 
reserve eacn successive portion of sol- 
vent in contact with the whole column 
of the drug as it is displaced by the 
remainder of the menstruum. 

Ck)nsequently each volume of perco- 
late, repi*esentmg the portion used in 
moistening, is kept separate until the 
whole amount of the menstruum ori- 
ginally used is obtained. So far appa- 
rently nothing has been gained in 
circumventing the tedious and time- 
consuming process of fractional perco- 
lation, may be said I Everything has 
been ^nea — time. 

While the extraction is being accom- 
plished in No. 1, maceration is proceed- 
mg in the other parts. Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 
The first percolate from No. 1 is re- 
served, while the succeeding portions 
of 5 parts each are successively poured 
upon No. 2. 

Percolation may be at once pro- 
ceeded with as soon as sufficient parts 
have been obtained to keep the surface 
of the drugs in the percolator covered, 
maceration having been ah-eady ef- 
fected. The first 5 parts of percolate 
from No. 2 are added to the reserved 5 
parts from No. 1 and the successive 
portions obtained poured upon No. 3. 
from which the firat 5 parts obtained 
are added to those of Nos. 1 and 2. 
Percolation is proceeded with in No. 3 
in the same manner as in the former 
numbers, alcohol of the same strength 
as the menstruum being used for dis- 
placement. As wUl be seen, 85 parts 
of the original menstruum now remain 
for the extraction of No. 4, containing 
25 parts of the drug. If the process so 
far has been careiully conducted the 
complete exhaustion of the drug with 
such a large portion of menstruum is 
readily accomplished. 

In a record of extractions by this 
method, kept for one year, it has been 



found that exhaustion is better effected 
by stronger aJcoholic menstrua; that 
in drugs whose constituents are most 
soluble in stronger alcohol (80 to 94 per 
cent) than in those where diluted alco- 
hol or still weaker menstrua contain- 
ing glycerin are indicated. It is not 
claimed tlj^t for this reason stronger 
alcoholic menstrua should be indiscri- 
minately employed, but attention is 
called to the fact that resinous drugs 
such as cimicifuga. podophyllum, etc., 
are more easily exnausted, volume for 
weight, than dru^ containing more 
extracuve soluble m water upon which 
the medicinal value depends, and for 
which, therefore, weaker alcoholic 
menstrua are directed to be used. 

By determining the percentage of 
extractive in the various percolates 
obtained during the progress of perco- 
lation it was thought that possibly an 
estimate could be made of the rate of 
extraction in the different parts. While 
the percentage of extractive matter 
obtamed from a few drugs such as 
glycyrrhiza, rhubarb, etc., may be a 
fair basis upon which to judge of the 
relative strength of the percolate to the 
crude drug, it is consiaered doubtful 
whether or not in the larger portion of 
drugs the comparative strength of a 
percolate can be determined by such a 
purely pharmaceutical method. 

In continuing the percolation with 
alcohol of the same strength as the 
original menstrua after the required 
volume of fluid extract had been ob- 
tained, the percentages of extractive 
matter contained in the weak perco- 
lates have been found to represent from 
5 to 10, and in exceptional cases nearly 
twenty per cent of the drug. Upon 
examination, however, these extract- 
ives were mostly devoid of medicinal 
value, and therefore did not represent 
the amount of crude drug whicn their 
percentage relation to the same had 
mdicated. The following extraction 
will serve as an illustration of this: 

100 parts of aconite were extracted 
by simultaneous fractional percolation. 
After 100 i>artB by volume had been 
obtained and reserved as nearly fluid 
extract, the extraction was continued 
with the same menstruum untU prac- 
tically complete exhaustion, which was 
effected with the use of 100 parts of 
solvent. The percentage of extractive 
was determined in eacn successive 20 
portions as follows: 

No. 1, percolate, 5 per cent. 
No. 2, percolate, 4 ** 
No. 8, x>ercolate, 8 ** 
No. 4, percolate, 2 
No. 6, percolate, 2 

As will be seen, this is an average of 
3 per cent of extractive, representing 
nearly 25 per cent of the drug. This 
large proportion is to some extent ac 
counted for by the fact that 90 per cent 
adcohol was used for the last extraction, 
while the original official menstruum 
was 94 per cent alcohol. 

Upon examination these various por- 
tions of extractives proved to be medi- 
cinally nearly inert. None responded 
to the physical test for aconite, so pro- 
minent in even the poorest of speci- 
mens of aconite root. 

Solutions of these extracts, in acidu- 
lated water, titrated with iodhydrar- 
gyrate of potassium, showed the 
presence of alkadoids, but in such smaU 
proportions as to have no pharmaceuti- 
cal signiflcance. 

In conclusion, therefore, it is be- 
lieved, that in the process here pre- 
sented, with the use of effective 
menstrua, extraction may be accom- 
plished with the best of pharmaceutical 
results, and within a reasonable period 
of time. 



Valuation of Gtelatin. 

F. Prollius has determined the 
amount of ash, water, and insoluble 
matter (residue insoluble in hot water) 
in various kinds of gelatin. To ascer- 



tain the gelatinizing property^ one part 
of the sample was dissolved m ninety 
parts of water, filtered^ and the de- 
gree of viscosity determined. 
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Ditto, Russian, from Gehe of 










Dresden 


80 


10.0 


8.0 


491 


Ditto, in lamlnsB, from Qehe. . 


0.60 


19.0 


0.4 


480 


Ditto, in threads, known as 










Hamburg Threads 

Hamburg isinglass 


0.40 


17.0 


1.8 


477 


1.80 


10.0 


8.8 


470 


Another quallcj 


0.13 


19.0 


5.2 




Rolled Northern Ash bladder. 


8.90 


1.5 


10.8 


467 


Icelandlsh bladder 


0.60 


17.0 


21.6 


463 


Indian isinglass 


78 


IS 


8 6 


4SI7 


Yellow, quality unknown. . '. 


8.80 


17.0 


15.6 


860 




To judge of the puritv of isinglass, 
it is also recomi»ended to suhject the 
sample to microscopic examination. — 
Dingl. Pol. J, and Jimm. C?iem. Soc. 



THERMOREGULATOR. 

V, H. Veley has constructed a ther- 
moregulator for keeping up an equal 
temperature hy means of re- 
gulating the supply of gas 
Dumed under a water-hath 
or other apparatus. It con- 
sists of two Rlohes, a and b. 
The larger of these (a) is fill- 
ed with olive oil, the small- 
er one (6) with mercury. 
The tuhe c is fused into the 
neck of the larger glohe and 
closes the latter completely. 
When the olive oil expanos 
by the action of heat, some 
of it is forced down into the 
globe containing the mer- 
cury, and a portion of tJie 
latter is driven up the tube, 
where it arrests the flow oi 
gas (which enters at e, passes 
down to d. and enters the 
internal tube which carries 
it to the burner) as soon as it 
closes the orifice of the inner tube at 
d. Just below the point of the latter, 
the caliber of the outer tube is reduced 
bv the insertion of a piece of short 
glass tubing, d, which serves to make 
the upper part of the column of mer- 
cury less m diameter and permits a 
finer adjustment of temperature. 

" Antipyrine," a new Antipyretio.* 

SiNOB I published laj first paper 
on the effects of kairinej I have 
been enabled, through the aid of seve- 
ral friendly chemists, to make more 
extended poarmacolofi[ical exi>eriment8 
on several groups of derivatives of 
quinoline and otner bodies nearly re- 
lated to it. 

Among the substances examined by 
me, there is one which appears to de- 
serve, in a high degree, an exhaustive 
clinical investigation. This substance 
is a new synthetical alkaloid, discov- 
ered by Dr. Ludwig Enorr, Assistant 
at the Chemical Laboratory of this 
University. It has a strong antipy- 
retic effect which sets in ^raduwy 
and, imder proper administration, 
lasts from 5 to 18 nours, passing off by 
slow degrees. This circiunstance, and 
the fact that in most cases no disa- 
greeable side-effects were noticed in 
the patient, induces us to invite clini- 
cists and directors of the larger hospi- 
tals to subject this body to a thorough 
study, in order to ascertain whether 
it is suitable in actual practice. 

Dr. Knorr has given the name Anti- 
pyrine to the substance; its chemical 
constitution and relation to other 
bodies will shortly be communicated 
through the proper channels. 

* Translation of reprint from the Zeitschr. f. 
KUn. JTed., VII., No. 6. By Prof. Dr. Wllhelm 
Filehne, of Brlangen. 
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Antipyrine appears in form of a 
white, crystalline powder. It is very 
easily soluble in water, and has a very 
faint taste, which may readily be 
masked by aromatic water, wine, 
etc., but which is not decided enough 
to require a disguise at all. As it is so 
very soluble, the comparatively large 
doses in which it must be administered 
will be no inconvenience. 

Aside from ezi>eriments on animals, 
and the first trials made by myself 
upon different persons. I have on rec- 
ord the observations oi about 100 trial- 
days, with very exact notices of tem- 
perature^ etc., made in different acute 
or chronic febrile diseases. These ob> 
servations were made in the public 
hospitals of Nuremberg and Moabit 
(Berlin), the directors of which, Drs. 
Merkel and Guttmann, willin^y com- 

Slied with my request to give the new 
rug a trial. Dr. Wiesner. of the Hei- 
lj£e-(>eist Hospital at £Vankf ort-on-the 
Main, obliged me in the same manner. 
According to our experiments, the 
temperature of the body may be re- 
duced, in most cases, oy means of 
antipyrine, by giving it in doses of 5 
to 6 gm. (75 to 90 grains), to be admin- 
istered in three-hourly intervals — ^best 
so that 2 gm. (30 grains) are given 
first, then again 2 gm. (30 grs.), and 
lastly 1 or 2 gm. (15-30 grs.). JEven 
very high fever temperatures may be 
reduced to about 38** C. (100.4** F.). No 
disagreeable concomitant effects are 
experienced, except that vomiting oc- 
curs in a few cases. The effect is of 
different duration in different patients. 
It lasts generally from 7 to 9 hours; 
sometimes it requires 18 to 20 hours 
from the time the effects are noticed 
until the temperature begins to gradu- 
ally rise again. The commencement 
of the effect is never accompanied by 
febrile chill. Even the termination, 
which is generally imaccompanied by 
sweat, is quite gradual: one hour at 
ter the first dose (which should be 2 
gm.=30 grains, or even 2.6 gm.=38 
grains), the effect of the drug is still 
feeble, but is well developed after li 
to 2 hours, and if the doses be admin- 
istered ajs above recommended, it 
reaches its height in 3, 4, or 5 hours. 

In children, one-half to two-thirds of 
the adult dose is sufficient ; the same 
reduced dose will be advisable in the 
case of consumptives and emaciated 
persons generaUy. 

The pulse is reduced with the tem- 
perature, though not in uniform pro- 
portion, particularly towards the ter- 
mination. 

The urine, if previously normal, 
shows no alDumen and no marked 
change in color. 

The preceding hints will be sufficient 
for those who wish to test the drug 
further. Though future studv mav 
show a different dose or method of aa- 
ministration to be more suitable, I 
would advise, at least in the first 
trials, doses of 2 or 1 gm. (30 to 15 
grains) in adults, and 1 to 0.5 gm. 
(15 to 8 grains) in children. It should 
be weighed out as powder and each 
powder dissolved, at the time of 
administration, in water (pure or 
flavored) or in wine. Splitting up the 
doses in smaller fractions appears to. 
be less effective and less economical; 
larger doses at several short intervals 
seemfi to be best. The least advisable 
method is to give it in a single lar^e 
dose, as this sometimes causes vomit- 
ing. 

Supnerintendents of hospitals and 
clinicists who are willing to submit 
antipyrine to a thorough study, will 
be supplied with a sufficient quantity 
by the firm Meister, Lucius Sc Brii- 
mng, in Hochst on the Main (the well- 
known manufacturers of coal-tar col- 
ors). For the present it will not be 
Eut on the market. [Antipyrine may 
e had from the agents of the manu- 
facturers, Messrs. Lutz &, Movius, of 
New York, or any wholesale drug- 
house. — Ed. a. D.] 



On Kephir.* 

^HB inhabitants of the Caucasus 
prepare kephir— both the beverage and 
the ferment — from sheeps' or goats' 
milk, in peculiar leather sacks (^ bur- 
dinks '') by means of a certain granu- 
lar ferment. • 

This ferment, also called kephir, is 
of very ancient date, and nothing is 
now Imown of its origin. However 
this may have be<m, the grains are in 
existence and not only is new milk 
partly peptonized and fermented by 
them, but at the same time new ke- 
phir-granules form in the altered milk 
and thus present an undying series of 
generations. The alterations produced 
m the milk by the ferment, and the 
manner in which the new kephir is 
generated is not yet understood, but a 
chemical analysis of the kephir-grains 
has shown them to be composed of: 

Water 11.21 

Fat 3.99 

Peptone - like substance 

soluble in water 10.98 

Protein substance, 

soluble in ammonia 10.32 

soluble in potash 30.39 

Insoluble residue 33.11 



100. 

The insoluble residue, after beis^ 
soaked in dilute potash solution^ is 
foimd to consist of the bacterium 
'^Dispora caucasica*' originally de- 
scribed by Ed. Kern, mixed with some 
other, undoubtedly accidental bacterial 
forms. 

Hence it may be concluded that the 
thirtjr-three per cent of ferment bodies 
constitute the only active part of the 
granules. 

Milk which has been fermented in 
bottles, by means of this kephir, is 
found to contain but little alcohol 
after twenty-four hours, and likewise 
but a small amount of carbonic acid 
gas. After forty-eight hours these are 
present in larger quantities, and in 
still greater ones after seventy-two 
hours. 

If one each of these lots be examined, 
it will be found that they aJl contain 
nearly the same amoimt of casein. 
The solution of the casein from one 
day's kephir deposits only traces of a 
precipitate, that of two davs' kephir 
yields 0.05^, and that of three days' 
0.22^, all of which when ignited 
scarcely leave any ash. Under the mi- 
croscope, these residues are seen to 
consist of ferment-fungi, entirdy free 
from bacteria and other fungous 
bodies. 

It may therefore be concluded that 
the peculiar ferment-fungus (Saccharo- 
myces mycoderma; Mycoderma cere- 
visise et vini) causes the fermentation 
of milk by its development, while the 
bacteria **Di8i)oracaucasica" play no 
r61e whatever in the process. 

This conclusion is rendered still 
more evident by the fact that fer- 
mented kephir (the beverage) can turn 
fresh milk into kephir in the same 
manner as the kephir-granules. — Ab- 
stract from a paper oy Heinrich Struve, 
of Tifiis, in Ber. d. Deutach, Chem, Oes., 
1884, 1364. 



Waterproof Varnish for Paper. 

Says the Photo News: In very man v 
cases waterproof varnishes are usehil, 
and amon^ their uses mav be men- 
tioned their application to laboratory 
labels and their use for the fixing of 
drawings. 

There are many Such varnishes, but, 
according to our own experience, one 
of the best is a thin solution of gutta- 
percha in benzol, and such a varnish 
may be made "by dissolving one or two 

garts of fine- gutta-percha foil in a 
undred parts of benzol. The heat of 

'Compare Nb^ Rkmbdibs, 1883,816. 



a water bath serves to make the gutta 
percha dissolve tolerably quickly, but 
if it is necessary to have the prepara- 
tion at once, the gutta percha may be 
dissolved in a little chloroform, and 
this is then mixed with the required 
bulk of benzol. Paper which has 
been coated with this varnish can be 
easily written, drawn, or painted 
upon, and it must be remembeml that 
the gutta percha varnish does not 
make the paper transparent or spot- 
ted. It is known that gutta-percha 
slowly oxidizes in the air, and be- 
comes converted into a brittle resin, 
but this oxidation product is itself a 
waterproofing agent. 

Alcoholic solutions of resins tend to 
make papers more or less transparent, 
but the following varnish, prepared 
with acetone, is not subject to this 
drawback. 

One part of dammar is dissolved in 
six parts of a^^etone, the materials 
being allowed to digest together for 
some weeks; the clear liquor is now 
decanted off, and mixed with its own 
volume of plain collodion. 

Another method of maki n g a water- 
proof varnish for paper consists in di- 
festing 30 parts of white shellac with 
00 parts of ether, and then agitating 
the solution with 15 parts oi finely 
powdered white lead ; on filtering the 
solution, it will be found that the 
white lead has been very effectual in 
clarifying the solution. 

The above resinous varnish gives 
more lustre than the gutta percha 
varnish, but the latter gives more 
fiexibility, a considerable advantage in 
many cases. 

Not only silver prints, but also col- 
lotypes, and photo-mechanical impres- 
sions, may often be advantageously 
treated with one of the above var- 
nishes; and it must not be foi^got- 
ten that anything which protects a 
silver print against damp serves to 
diminish the tendency to fading.— 
Scient. Amer. 



Remedy for Hay-fever. 

Dr. Mortimer Granville sends to 
the British Medical Journal the fol- 
lowing formula for hay-fever and hay- 
asthma, and remarks concerning its 
use: 

Borax, very finely pow- 
dered gr. XX 

Capsicum, recent, finely 
Dowdered and quickly 
dried* gr. xv. 

Carbonate of ammonia, 
finely and quickly 
powdered gr. x. 

Mix the borax and capsicum thor- 
oughly, then add and mix the carbon- 
ate of ammonia. 

This should be a light and pungent 
powder, the capsicum rising quickly 
with the ammonia. It must not cake 
and should be dry. 

The effect of the remedy is at first 
to aggravate the trouble, but this 
quickly subsides, and is followed by 
marked relief. Begin by giving one 
fuU dose, which should be strongly 
snuffed up the nostrils. This will pro- 
duce intense local disturbance, with 
sneezing, coughing, and gasping, for 
which nothing palliative must be done. 
The excitement will pass off, with a 
stinging sensation, in about 16 or 20 
minutes, and tiie patient will be better, 
but without waiting for a return of 
the malady, and in spite of feeling bet- 
ter, he must, after the lapse of one, or 
at most two hours, take a second dose, 
thereby inducing a new paroxysm. 
This will not last quite so long as the 
previous one, though it may be as se- 
vere. A third generally, occasionally a 
fourth dose at intervals of three or 
four hours, will entirely cure the affec- 
tion. 



♦ Not Cayenne pepper. 
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The Keeping Qualities of Solutions 
of Hypobromites. 

Since solutions of alkaline hypobro- 
mites are often used in analysis, for 
instance in the estimation of urea, in 
the titration of oDs and fats, etc., etc., 
it will be useful to know something 
about their keeping qualities, though 
it is of course always preferable to em- 
ploy freshly prepared solutions. 

The reaction between caustic solid 
and bromine at first takes place accord 
ing to the following scheme : 

2NaH0 + Br, = NaBrO + 
soda + bromine sodium 

hypobromite 
4- NaBr + H.O 
sodium water 
bromite 
After some time, however, especially 
after warming, the f oUowing decom- 
position ensues: 

SNaBrO -h 3NaBr = NaBrOi + 
sodium sodium sodium 

hypobro- bromide bromate 
mite 

-h 5NaBr 

sodium 

bromide 

This is the reason wh v solutions of 

hypobromites have hitherto always 

been considered as unstable. It has, 

however, been ascertained by A. H. 

Allen that these solutions may be kept 

unaltered for a longtime, and may even 

be heated to boiling without material 

change, if they contain a sufficient 

quantity otfree caustic soda. 

If the hypobromite solution is to be 
used for estimating oils and fats in al- 
kaline solution, its constancy of 
strength is of importance. When the 
determinations are to be made in a so- 
lution acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, the constancy is immaterial, 
since the whole of the bromine is set 
free * 
a. 'sNaBrO 4- 3NaBr + 6HC1 = 

sodium sodium hydro- 

hypobromite bromide chloric acid 
= 6Naa + 6Br + 3H,0 and 
sodium bromine water; 
chloride 
6. NaBrO, + 5NaBr + 6HC51 
sodium sodium hydro- 

bromate bromide chloric acid= 
= 6NaCl + 6Br + 3HiO (as before). 
Prof. Allen has made the curious ob- 
servation, so far remaining unac- 
counted for, that in all experiments 
made by him, the quantity of bromine 
found in the solutions by actual analy- 
sis was higher than that which was 
originally added.— Joum. Chem. Soc, 
and Dingl, Pol. Joum, 



Tin in Canned Foods. 

From time to time, during the past 
twelve years, paragraphs have appear- 
ed in newspapers and other perioaicals 
tending in effect at least to warn the 
public against the indiscriminate use of 
canned too s. And whenever there has 
been any foundation in fact for such 
cautions, it has commonly rested on 
the alleged presence and harmfulness 
of tin in the food. At the worst, the 
amount of tin present has been absurd- 
ly small, affording an opportunity for 
one literary representative of medicine 
to state that before a man could be se- 
riously affected by the tin, even if it 
occurred in the form of a compound of 
the metal, he would have to consume 
at a meid ten poimds of the food con- 
taining the largest amount of tin ever 
detected. 

But the greatest proportions of tin 
thus referred to are, according to my 
experiments, far beyond those ever 
likely to be actually present in the food 
itself in the form oi a compound of tin : 
present, that is to say, on accoimt oi 
the action of the fluids or juices of the 
food on the tin of the can. Such action 
and such consequent solution of the 
tin, and consequent admixture of a 
possibly assimilable compound of tin 



with the food, in my opinion never oc- 
curs to an extent which in relation to 
health has any significance whatever. 
The occurrence of tin, not as a com- 
pound, but as the metal itself, is, if 
possible, still less important. 

During the last firteen years I have 
frequently examined canned foods, 
not only with respect to the food itself 
as f ooa, and to the process of canning, 
but with regard to the relation of the 
food to, or t£e influence, if any, of the 
metal of the can itself. So lately as 
within the past two or three months 
I have examined sixteen varieties of 
calmed food for metals, with the fol- 
lowing results: 

Doof mal parts of a grain 
of tin (or other foreign 
Name of article metal) present in a 

examined. quarter of a lb. 

Salmon None 

Lobsters None 

Oysters 0.004 

Sardines None 

Lobster paste None 

Salmon paste None 

Bloater paste , 0.002 

Potted heef None 

Potted tongue None 

Potted Strasbourg None 

Potted ham 0.002 

Luncheon tongue 0.003 

Apricots 0.007 

Pears 0.003 

Tomatoes 0.007 

Peaches 0.004 

These proportions of metal are, I 
say, undeserving of serious notice. I 
Question whether they represent more 
tnan the amounts of tin we periodically 
wear off in tin saucepans in preparing 
food— a month ago i found a trace cS 
tin in water which had been boiled in 
a tin kettle— or the silver we wear off 
our forks and spoons. There can be 
little doubt that we annually pass 
through our systems a sensible amoimt 
of sucn metals, metallic compounds, 
and other substances that do not come 
under the denomination of food; and 
there is no evidence that they ever did 
or are ever likdy to do harm or occa- 
sion us the slightest inconvenience. 
Harm is far more likely to come to us 
from noxious gases m the air we 
breathe than from foreign substances 
in the food we eat. 

But whence come the much less mi- 
nute amounts of tin— stfll harmless be 
it remembered — which have been stat^ 
ed to be occasionally present in canned 
foods ? They come from the minute 
particles of metal, chipped off from the 
tin sheets in the operations of cutting, 
bending, or hammerinK the parts of 
the can, or possibly melted on in the 
operations necessary for the soldering 
together of the loints of the can. Some 
may, perhaps, be cut off by the knife 
in opening a can. At all events I not 
unf requently find such minute particles 
of metal on carefully washing the ex- 
ternal surfaces of a mass of meat just 
removed from a can or on otherwise 
properly treating canned food with the 
object of detecting such particles. The 
published processes for the detection 
of tin in canned food will not reveal 
more than the amounts stated in the 
table, or about those amounts; that is 
to say, a few thousandths or perha^ 
two or three hundredths of a grain, if 
this precaution be adopted. If such 
care oe not observed, the less minute 
amounts may be found. I did not de- 
tect any metaUic particles in the twelve 
samples of canned food just mentioned, 
but durinir the past few years I have 
occasionally found small pieces of 
metal, perhaps amounting in some 
cases to a few tenths of a grain per 
pound. Now and then smalTshot-hke 

Eieces of tin, or possibly solder, may 
e met with: but no one has ever 
found, to my knowledge, such a quan- 
tity OI actual metallic tin, tinned iron, 
or solder as, from the point of view of 
health, can have any significance 
whatever. 
The largest amount of tin I ever de- 



tected in actual solution in food was in 
some canned soup, containing a good 
deal of lemon juice. It amoimted to 
only three-hundredths of a grain in a 
half pint of the soup as sent to table. 
Now Christison says, that quantities 
of 18 to 44 grains of the very soluble 
chloride of tin were required to kill 
dogs in from one to four days. Orfila 
says that several persons on one occa- 
sion dressed their dinner with chloride 
of tin, mistaking it for salt. One per- 
son would thus take not less than 20 
to 30 grains of this soluble compound 
of tin. Tet only a httle gastric and 
bowel disturbance followed, and from 
this all recovered in a few days. 
Pereira says that the dose of chloride 
of tin as an antispasmodic and stimu- 
lant is from ^ to i a ^ain, repeated 
two or three times dculy. Probably 
no article of canned food, not even the 
most acid fruit, if in a condition in 
which it can be eaten, has ever con- 
tained, in an ordinary table portion, as 
much of a soluble salt of tin as would 
amount to a harmless or useful medi- 
cinal dose. 

Food as acid as, say, ordinary 
pickles would dissolve tin. Some 
manufacturers once proposed using tin 
stoppers to their bottles of pickles. 
But the tin was slowly dissolvea by the 
acid of the vinegar. These pickles, 
however, had a distinctly nasty ** me- 
tallic" flavor. The idea was aban- 
doned. Probably any article of food 
containing enough tin to disagree with 
the system would be too nasty to eat. 
Purchasers of food may rest assured 
that the action taken by this firm 
would be that usually followed. It is 
not to the interest of manufacturers or 
other venders to offend the senses of 
purchasers, still less to do them actual 
narm, even if no higher motive comes 
into force. 

In the early days of canning, it is 
just possible that the use of ^' spu-its of 
salt *^ in soldering may have resulted 
in the presence of a little stannous, 
plumbous, or other chloride in canned 
food ; but such a fault would soon be 
detected and corrected, and as a matter 
of fact, resin soldering is to my knowl- 
edge more generally employed — indeed 
for anything I know to the contrary, 
is exclusively employed — ^in canning 
food. Any resin that gained access 
would be perfectiy harmless. It is 
just possible, also, that formerly the 
tin itself may have contained lead, but 
I have not found any lead in the sheet 
tin used for canning of late years. 

In conclusion : — 1. I have never been 
able to satisfy myself that a can of 
ordinary tinned food contains even a 
useful medicinal dose of such a true 
soluble compound of tin as is likely to 
have any eflfect on man. 2. As for the 
metal itself, that is the filings or actual 
metallic particles or fragments, one 
ounce is a common dose as a vermi- 
fuge; harmless even in that quantity 
to man, and not always so harmful as 
could be desired to tne parasites for 
whose disestablishment it is adminis- 
tered. One ounce might be contained 
in about four hundredweight of canned 
food. 3. If a possibly harmful quan- 
tity of a soluble compound of tin be 
E laced in a portion of canned food, the 
liter will be so nasty and so unlike 
any ordinary nasty fiavor, so ** metal- 
lic " in fact, that no sane person will 
eat it. 4. Eespecting the globules of 
solder (lead ana tin) that are occasion- 
ally met with in canned food, I believe 
most persons detect them in the mouth 
and remove them, as they would shots 
in eame. But if swallowed, they do 
no narm. Pereira says that metallic 
lead is probably inert, and that nearly 
a quarter of a pound has been admin- 
istered to a dog without any obvious 
effects. He eoes on to say that as it 
becomes oxidized it occasionally ac- 
quires activity, quoting Paulini's state- 
ment that coUc was produced in a 
gatient who had swallowed a leaden 
ullet. To aUay alarm in the minds 
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of those who fear they might swallow 
pellets of solder, I may add that Pereira 
cites Proust for the assurance that an 
alloy of tin and lead is less easilr 
oxidized than pure lead. 5. Unsound- 
ness in meat does not appear to pro- 
mote the corrosion or solution of tin. 
I have kept salmon in cans till it was 
putrid, testing it occasionally for tin. 
Ko trace of tm was detected. Never- 
theless, food should not he allowed to 
remain for a few days, or even hours, 
in sauce-pans, metal hakin^ pans, or 
opened tms or cans, otherwise it mav 
taste metallic. 6. Unsound food, 
canned or uncanned, may, of course, 
injure health, and where canned food 
r^dly has done harm, the harm in all 
prohability has been due to the food 
and not to the can. 7. What has been 
termed idio^rncrasy must also be borne 
in mind. I know a man to whom oat- 
meal is a poison. Some people cannot 
eat lobsters either fresn or tinned. 
Serious results have followed the eat- 
ing of not onlv oatmeal or shell fish; 
but salmon and mutton ; hydrate (mis- 
reported nitrate) of tin being ^ratuit- 
oiisly suggested as being contained in 
the salmon in one case. Possibly there 
were cases of idiosyncrasy in the eater, 
possibly the food was unsound, possi- 
bly other causes altogether led to the 
results, but certainly to my mind the 
tin had nothing to do with the matter. 
In my opinion, given after well 
weighing all evidence hitherto forth- 
commg, the public have not the faint- 
est cause for alarm respecting the 
occurrence of tin, lead, or any other 
metal in canned foods. — ^Professor 
Attbisld, F.R.S., iaPhar. Jour, and 
Trans, y March 8th, 1884, p. 719. 
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THE ESTIMATION OF ETHYL NI- 
TRITE IN SPIRIT OF NITROUS 
ETHER.* 

There are few pharmacopceial prepa- 
rations the tests for which are so emi- 
nently unsatisfactory as those for 
spirit of nitrous ether. The following 
are some of the many tests that have 
been employed: — 

I. The chloride of calcium test.— If 
the spirit be shaken with twice its 
voliune of saturated solution of chloride 
of calcium, 2 per cent will separate as 
an ethereal liquid. This test gives no 
definite indication of the amount of 
ethyl nitrite. 

II. A test described by Mr. Dott, 
Pharm. Joum. [31, xiv., 819.— To the 
spirit, solution of potassimn iodide 
and a little starch paste are added, 
and the mixture titrated with volumet- 
ric solution of hyposulphite of sodimn 
till colorless. This test gives falla- 
cious results, for it appears that the 
nitric oxide which is lioerated becomes 
oxidized to nitrous acid again, which 
liberates more iodine from the solu- 
tion. A spirit known to contain 2 per 
cent of ethyl nitrite was estimated by 
this method. It was not till an 
amount of hyposulphite solution 
equivalent to 16 per cent of ethyl 
mtritehad been added that the blue 
color of the solution was permanently 
got r^d of. 

* Read at a meetlns: of the School of Phammey 
Students* Association, June SOth, 1864, by T. 8. 
Djmond. 



nL A test described by Mr. Symons 
Pharm. Joum. [81, xiv., p. 819.— The 
spirit to be tested is mixed with an 
acid solution of ferrous sulphate, and 
the depth of color of the mixture com- 
pared with a similar one containing a 
spirit in which there is a known 
amoimt of eth^l nitrite. As. however, 
spirite containing the same amounts 
of ethyl nitrite produce different 
shades of color, and as the color 
quickly fades, this test is not reliable. 

IV. Hoffmann's test, modified by 
Dupr6, Pharm. Joum. [8], x., p. 93. — 
The spirit is here saponified with pot- 
ash, the alcohol evaporated off, the 
residue re-acidified and titrated with 
standard solution of permanganate of 
potassium tiU its color no longer dis- 
appears. This method has been shown 
by Mr. Dott to give variable resiUs. 

V. A test proposed by Professor 
Eykman.— It depends on the produc- 
tion of a scarlet color with a mixture 
of phenol and sulphuric acid. This 
reaction is also given by aldehydes, 
as demonstrated oy Mr. W. R. Dun- 
stem in a paper read at a meeting of 
the School of Pharmacy Students' As- 
sociation (Pharm. Joum. [3], xiv., 
837). 

YI. Rosenbladt's test (Zeitsch. 
Anal. Chem., xvii., Heft 3). — ^The 
spirit is saponified with alcoholic pot- 
ash, the alcohol driven off by evapora- 
tion, and the residue heated with con- 
centrated solution of ammonium 
chloride in an atmosphere of carbonic 
acid. The amount of nitrogen evolved 
is measured and from that the x>ercen- 
ta^ of ethyl nitrite is calculated. 
Tms test. Professor Eykman has 
shown, gives results far too low, as the 
nitrogen evolved is only about half 
the theoretical amount. 

Vni. Eykman's test, New 
Remedies, May, 1882.— This 
is the only test at present 
suggested which has not 
been condemned as unreli- 
able for estimating the ni- 
trous constituent. It con- 
sists in the measurement of 
the volume of nitric oxide 

fiven off when the spirit is 
eated with an acid solution 
of ferrous sidphate — 

2FeS0« 4- H,SO« + 8EtN0« 
=Fe.3S0« + SEtHO + 2N0. 

The following are notes 
upon several experiments 
which were made in order 
te determine the value of this test. 

The apparatus u<3ed was the same as 
that figured in the journal last named, 
with uie exception of the fiask with 
the retert-Hke neck, for which I sub- 
stituted bent tubes fitted into an india- 
rubber cork kept wet with water. 

The solutions used were an acid solu- 
tion of ferrous sulphate, about 1 in 5 
or 10, and a soda solution of specific 
gravity 1.1 to 1.15, which had been 
freed rrom oxygen by the addition of 
a little ferrous sulphate solution^ 

llie following precautions were 
found necessary in order to obtain 
reliable results: — If a spirit contain 
more than a normal amount of nitrous 
ether, proportionally more ferrous 
sulphate solution must be employed, 
as otherwise an excess of gas will be 
formed and lost. This was the cause 
of error in experiment D. 

The contents of the flask must not 
be boiled too long, for if the soda solu- 
tion becomes much heated, dissolved 
gases are given off, and make the re- 
sults too nigh, and if it rises to the 
boiling-point, the steam ceases to be 
condensed, suddenly fills the tube, and, 
together with nitrous oxide, escapes at 
the bottom. 

In reading off the amount of gas, the 
soda solution remaining in the tube 
BEiust be replaced by water, and the 
sides of the tube rinsed with water in 
order to remove any adherent soda 
solution, which, being of a higher speci- 
fic gravity, would decrease the pressure 
on the gsts; then immerse the tube 



under water till the temperature is 
normal, and read off the volunie of the 
gas. Professor Eykman directe that 
the reading should not be taken for an 
hour, but as the nitric oxide is con- 
stantly being oxidized by the oxygen 
dissolved in the water to the readily 
soluble higher oxides, the readings 
would be too low if this were done. 

If an india-rubber cork be used for 
the fiask, it must be kept moist, as 
when the flask is vacuous, air readily 
enters through the pores, iinless it oe 
wet with water. This was the cause 
of error in experiment A. 

Loss of gas Dy evaporation from the 
mixture before it be drawn into the 
fiask must be avoided. Sufilcient fer- 
rous sulphate solution and a tube not 
too large will partially prevent this. 
What loss is unavoidable will be coun- 
terbalanced by the gases previously 
dissolved in the ferrous sulphate solu- 
tion, which are given off when exposed 
to the partial vacuum in the nask. 
niese gases amount to 1 Co. in the 
quemtity usually used. 

The percentage of nitrous ether is 
obtained by the following formula: 
Observed volume -n 

Sp. gr. X amt. of spt. taken * 

V 
X if X ^ or X 0.336 = per cent 

of EtNO«, with corrections for temper- 
ature ana pressure of great exactness is 
required. 

The following are results which were 
obtained. 
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A glance at the foregoing table will 
show that, with the exception of the 
fibres marked with an asterisk, the 
discrepancies of which have already 
been explained, Eykman^s process 
gives concordant results in each pair 
of experiments, no matter whether 
the solutions be weaker or strong^er 
than the official or commercial varie- 
ties of spirit of nitrous ether. The 
method would seem, therefore, to be 
trustworthy. 

It has been pointed out that this 
process estimates the free nitrous acid 
as well as nitrite of ethyl. 

Mr. MacEwan estimates the free ni- 
trous acid separately, which may then 
be substracted from the totel mtrites. 
He adds a drop of methyl orange to 
the spirit, and then titrates with soda 
solution till the pink color has disap- 
peared; but the results obtained are 
not reliable, for spirit of nitrous ether 
itself was found to prevent the forma- 
tion of the pink color^nd acetic acid 
has been shown by Mr. Proctor (Pharm 
Joum. r3], xiii., 73) to produce it as 
well as free nitrous acid. But it would 
not seem necessary to estimate the 
free nitrous acid separately, for to- 
gether with the alcohol in the spirit it 
will probably have the same therapeu- 
tical effect as nitrite of ethyl itself. 
The freedom from much color, and 
the gentle effervescence with bicar- 
bonate of potassium will give a fair 
indication of the absence of great ex- 
cess of free acid. 

Prof. Evkman's test has been ob- 
jected to because it is too delicate an 
operation for ordinary use, but with 
the above precautions, and after a few 
trials, I believe it will be found to be 
as simple as and far more reliable than 
any other test which has been pro- 
posed. 

The foregoing experiments were 
commenced at the suggestion of Prof. 
Attfield, and were carried out in the 
laboratories of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. 
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On Prof. Eykman's Assay Process of 
Spirit of Nitrous Ether. 

Some time ago we were informed by 
one of our correspondents that he had 
employed Eykman^s process for the 
estimation oi spirit oi nitrons ether, 
and had observed the pecnharity that, 
iTvhile the test gave concordant results 
^when it was performed upon different 
portions of tne same sample, it did not 
show concordant results when tried 
upon various dilutions of this sample. 
That iSj after having obtained, say 
thirty-six C.c. of NO fps from a 
defimte volume of the original spirit, 
he should have obtained eighteen C.c. 
from the same volume of a mixture 
containing fifty per cent of the spirit. 

We were inclined to believe, at the 
time, that our correspondent had com- 
mitted some error in nis manipulation 
or calculation, and, while waiting for 
a chance to trv the experiment our- 
selves, referrea the matter to Prof. 
Eykmlan, whose reply is now at hand, 
and is as follows : 

Concerning the process for the esti- 
mation of nitrous ether, with which 
one of the manufacturers did not ob- 
tain concordant results, I have not had 
such experience. On the contrary, 
good— neutral or nearly neutral— spiri- 
tus aetheris nitrosi, if diluted with two 
or four times it» volume of alcohol, 
always gave the corresponding quan- 
tity of NO. Small differences, though, 
must occur, as in the formula no cor- 
rection has been admitted for the 
nitrogen contained in the several 
liquids, viz., FeSO* solution, dilute 
HsSOi. This correction amounts to 
about 0.5-1 cubic centimeters; hence 
if 5 cub. centim. of any spir. setber. 
nitros. would give 40 cub. centim. gas, 
2. 5 cub centim. of the same snir. aether, 
nitros. would give,/, t., 20.3 cub. cen- 
tim., instead of 20 cub. centim., and 
1.25 cub. centim. of the same spir. 
aether, nitros. would give about 10.3 to 
10.4 cub. centim. 2 instead of 10 cub. 
centim., but this mcorrectness can be 
neglected when estimating the nitrous 
ether in spir. nitr. dulcis, as there is 
alwavs a uttle less ^as obtained than 
the theoretical quantity, and an abso- 
lutely correct result cannot be ob 
tained; but if the apparatus is weU 
handled in all details, the results do 
not vary more than 2 or yf^ of the the- 
oretical quantity. 

J. F. Eykman. 

ToEio, July 10th« 1884. 

A further proof of the accuracy and 
reliability of Prof. Eykman's process 
is furnished by the experiments of Mr. 
T. S. Dymond, cited on page 195 of 
this number. 

Bxtemporaneous Preparation of Ci- 
trate of Iron and Quinine (or 
Strychnine). 

I HAVE been for some time extempo- 
rizing Ferri (et Ammonit) et QuimncB 
Citras and Ferri {et Ammonit) et 
StruchnincR Citras by preparing stan- 
daraized solutions of citrate of quinine 
and citrate oi strychnine, so tnat in 
every drachm of solution there will be 
the pharmacopceial quantity of aui- 
nine and strycnnine m every dracnm 
of each respective salt, and adding 
afterwards to citrate of Iron and Am- 
monium. I find the product stable 
and the process economical. Although 
not strictly pharmacopoeial, is there 
any objection to offer ? 

E. D. Drake. 

ToLBDo, O., Au^rust 88d, '84. 

In reply we would say that per- 
haps only a technical objection could 
be raised to the process here described, 
inasmuch as it is not strictly pharma- 
coxKBial. In reality, however, the pro- 
ducts thus obtained will no doubt be 
therapeuticaUy identical with those of 
the pharmacopoeia, provided only that 



the exact proportions of alkaloids to 
the iron salt are maintained. The re- 
spective compounds of the pharmaco- 
poeia {Ferri et Quininm Citras, in 
lorm of liquor, and Ferri et Strych- 
nince Citras) cannot be regardea as 
true double salts, and are at best only 
mixtures, and their therapeutic action 
merely depends upon their single con- 
stituents. 

Swift's Syphilitic Specific. 

In the April number of the Aheri- 
CAN Druggist, p. 78, you ask for the 
composition oi *^ SwifVs Syphilitic 
Sjtecific,^^ I give you the receipt ob- 
tained from Dr. Swift, of Georgia, who 
originated the formula in his country 
practice. The quantities, as weU as 
the mode of preparing it, are not phar- 
maceutically correct, and have prob- 
ably been improved by the persons 
who manufacture it on a large scale. 
As given by Dr. Swift, the formula is 
as follows: 

** White Ash, Prickly Ash, White 
Sumach, Bed Sumach, Red Shank, 
Bed Sassafras, one grasp of each {a 
^rasp being as much of the bark, six 
inches long, as can be grasped in the 
hand). 

**Boil for three days, covering the 
pot with pine-tops. Boil slowly and 
fill the pot occasionallv with water, 
until it becomes a dark brown, 

'^ Dose, a wineglassful, three times a 
day." 

I am inclined to think that iodide of 
potassium has been added. 
Very truly yours, 

A. M. Boyd, M.D. 

TrxPAV, Mexico. 

Fastening Labels on Tin. 

One of our correspondents writes: 

** Concerning the query 1,315 in the 
August number of American Drug- 
gist, p. 155— to make labels stick to 
tin— lean recommend a solution of 
Balsam of fir 1 part. 

in Oil of turpentine. .2 or 3 parts. 

The labels stick so well that they 
cannot be washed oft with water." 

Saoitas. 

Dear Sm : — In your June issue, * I ob- 
serve there is a note relative to the 
manufacture of ^^Sanitas," in which 
vou express some doubt as to whether 
^' Sanitas " is still being manufactured. 

Permit me to state that the 
''Sanitas" disinfectants are being 
manufactured under my patents on a 
veiy large scale in this countiT', and 
that we own patents also m the 
United States, in which country we 
hope shortly either to commence the 
manufacture on our own accoimt or to 
arrange for the manufacture other- 
wise. Beheve me, yours faithfully, 

C. W. KiNGZETT, 

Managing Director, 

London, Sept. 9th, 1884. 
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Dr. Robert Empie Rogers, Ekueritus 
Professor of Chemistry in the Jeffer- 
son Medical College, Philadelphia, died 
in Philadelphia suddenly on the 6th of 
the present month. He was born in 
Baltimore, Maryland, in 1814, and was 
graduated in medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1836. In 1844 
he was elected Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Virginia, and in 
1852 succeeded his brother, Dr. J. B. 
Bogers, as Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Pennsylvania, a 
position which he held until 1877, 
when he accepted the same chair in 
the faculty of the Jefferson Medical 
College. He resigned the duties of 
this position only a few weeks before 
his death, on account of his faiUng 
health. 



• [Query i;nO.] 



QUEEIES & AI^SWEES, 

Queries for which answers are desired^ 
must oe received by the 5th of the 
month, and must tn every case be 
accompanied by the tiame and address 
of the writer. Unless special instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query, tlve initials of the correspon- 
dent will be quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

When asking for information respect- 
ing an unusual or proprietary comr 
pound, alumys accompany the query 
with all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when %t 
can conveniently be dofoe^ send a 
specimen of the label. 

No. 1,348.— Must a Graduate of 
Pharmacy Undergo an Ezamioation 
before the New York State Board 
of Pharmacy P (B.). 

Paragraph 2 of the new pharmacy 
law (see Am. Drugo., June, p. Ill) de- 
fines one of the duties of the Board to 
be: 

1. * * To examine all x)ersons applying 
for a license tmder this act, and to 
grant licenses to such persons as may 
be entitled to the same.'^ 

This compels the Board to actually 
examine alt applicants, save and ex- 
cept such as are specially exempted by 
subsequent sectioi^. 

Paragraph 3 enumerates those classes 
of persons who shall be granted a li- 
cense, unthout examination, provided 
they comply with certain require- 
ments specified in subsequent socuons. 

These classes of persons thus ex- 
empted from examination are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Tnose who practise pharmacy, 
etc., on their own accoimt, at the time 
of the passage of the act (that is, on or 
before May 31st, 1884). 

2. Those who shall have served five 
years or more, at the time of passage 
of the act, in the business of dispens- 
ing, etc., provided he is twenty-one 
years of age (the word ** at the time of 
the passage of this act,'' are not re- 
peated here, and quite properly, since 
a x>eriod of ninety days after the or- 
ganization of the Board is allowed 
within which application for a license 
imder this section may be made, the 
apphcant need not have been of age at 
the time of the passage of the act, but 
may become of^age any time during 
the ninety days, if he is not of age at 
the expiration of the ninetieth day, he 
cannot obtain a license without exam- 
ination). 

3. Those who are Ucensed by other 
Bofiirds of Pharmacy legally created 
under the laws of the state of New 
York (that is, those licensed by the old 
and the new Board of Pharmacy of 
the City and County of New York and 
the Kings County Board of Pharmacy). 

4. Those who hold a diploma of 
graduate of any incorporated college 
of phcu'macy of this State. (This in- 
cludes, therefore, at present, only the 
graduates of the College of Pharmacy 
of the City of New York and of the 
Albany College of Pharmacy. Gradu- 
ates of colleges of pharmacy situated 
in other States will therefore have to 
be examined.) 

No. 1,349. —Asphalt- Varnish (B. 
M. B.). 

A good asphalt varnish for coating 
stove-pipes, etc., may be made by heat- 
ing together: 

Asphalt 100 parts 

Copaiba 6 ** 

Linseed oil 6 " 

and digesting the resulting mass with 
benzol (coal-tar benzol) 150 parte. 

The only difficulty with this is, 
that during its preparation and dur- 
ing its apphcation (until perfectly dry) 
no light or fire must be Drought near 
it, otherwise it will ignite. 

If asphalt-pitch (the final hard resi- 
due of the paraffin factories) is used, 
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instead of asphalt, oil of turpentine 
may be used to dissolve it. 
Another formula is : 

Asphalt 200 parts 

Amber Rosin 100 ** 

Boiled Linseed Oil 50 ** 
Oil of Turpentine . 1000 * * or q. s. 
Melt the first three ingredients with 
a moderate heat, then remove them 
from the fire and mix them with the 
oil of turpentine previously heated, 
until the proper tnickness has been 
obtained. 
Another: 

Asphalt 100 

Pitch 20 

Benzol 300 

Melt the two first, and dissolve in 
the benzol. 

Once more we would caution against 
using the varnish in the neighborhood 
of any fire, as several setious accidents 
have nappened in this way. 

No. 1,350. — Axle Grease containing 
CastorOil(J. D. S.). 

The best axle grease containing cas- 
tor oil, in our opinion, is castor oil 
itself. 

If you have a stock of this on your 
premises, you need not use the per- 
lectly clear oil, as it first flows from 
the can, but may use the drainings or 
last portions, which are often a uttle 
cloudy and less valuable for other pur- 
poses. 

No. 1,351.— List of Incompatibilities 
(H. G. H.). 

It would be quite impracticable to 
attempt drawing up a ** complete" list 
of incompatibilities, even if only those 
substances which are incompatible 
towards a single compound were to be 
enumerated. Those who compound 
medicines need at least that much 
knowledge of chemistry as would en- 
able them to apply certain general laws 
in special cases. For instance, that 
substances containing tannic acids are 
incompatible with iron or with alka- 
loids. In the modem text-books on 
Practical Pharmacy (Parrish's, Proc- 
tor's, etc.) you will find more or less 
space devoted to this subject. The 
oispensatories also freauently quote, 
unaer the different heaoings, such in- 
compatibles as would render the action 
of the drug nugatory or pernicious. 
The pharmaceutical journals also fre- 
quently discuss special cases of this 
kind which are brought to their notice. 
In the pages of this journal, you will 
find a variety of cases discussed. 

No. 1,352.— Methylic Alcohol (E. D. 
D.). 

This correspondent asks: "What 
commercial process is in vogue for the 
purification of methyl alcohol, pre- 
pared from crude wood vinegar? Is 
the process by conversion into methy- 
lic oxalate ((jH«)iC«04, and the subse- 
quent decomposition of this crystalline 
compound by distillation with water, 
an econmical one in the preparation 
of pure methyl alcohol?" 

From all we can learn, the process 
mentioned by our correspondent would 
nob bo likely to prove economical 
on a large scale. The usual method, 
we are informed, is to employ chlo- 
ride of calcium. 

Wood spirit is contained in the aque- 
ous liquid passing over during the dry 
distillation of wood. It is accompanied 
by acetic acid, acetone, and pyrogen- 
ous products. On saturating tnis aque- 
ous liquid with lime, the acetic acid is 
neutralized and some of the empyreu- 
matic oils are separated. If the hquid 
is now distilled, the crude wood-spirit 
of the market is obtained, which may 
be freed from most adhering impuri- 
ties by repeated distillation over caus- 
tic lime. The final colorless distillate 
still contains, however, various foreign 
substances, which are removed by 
treating the mixture with chloride of 
calcium. This salt has the peculiar 
property of forming a crystalline com- 
pound with the methyl alcohol, which 



is separated, pressed, and then heated 
to 100° C. (212^ F.), which temperature 
is insufficient to decompose it, but is 
high enough to remove nearly all the 
accompanying impurities. The com- 
pound of chloride of calcium and 
methyl alcohol, now remaining in the 
retort, m then distilled with water (or 
steam), when the methyl alcohol ac- 
companied by water passes over. The 
water is finally removed by one or 
more rectifications over lime. 

The oxalic ether process is only used, 
so far as we are aware, when it is 
desired to produce a perfectly pure 
product, such as is hardly ever re- 
quired in laim quantities. To prepare 
it, methyl alcohol, as obtainea by the 
chloride of calcium process, is heated 
with oxahc acid (dried at 100° C), or 
distilled with oxalic and sulphuric 
acids, or with sulphuric acid and acid 
oxalate of potassium. 

In the nrst process, .the oxalate of 
methyl crystallizes out; in the other 
two processes it pajssee over and con- 
denses. By distilling it afterwards 
with water, it splits up into methyl 
alcohol and oxahc acid, which may be 
used over again. Wohler was the first 
who proposed this process, and recom- 
mended it to be applied to the crude 
spirit itself. From what we can learn, 
however, it is not generally used. 

Should we be in error in this matter, 
we would be glad to be corrected by 
any of our readers. 

As to which process is really more 
economical, this is a question which 
can only be decided by carrying both 
out systematically on a somewhat 
large scale, and noting expense and 
quantity of product. 

No. 1,353.— Jackson's Cough S3rrup. 

The following is the formula recom- 
mended by Prof. J. U. Lloyd to be 
followed as a standard for tne above 
preparation, which also goes by the 
name of Compound Syrup of Morphine : 

Fl. ext. ipecac i fi. 3 

" ** senega 3 fi. 1 

** ** rhubarb 4 fi. 3 

Sulphate of morphine.. 8gr. 

Oil of sassafras 32 drops. 

Syrup, enough to make 32 fl. § 

No. 1,354.— Preparation of Maltose 
(D. W. B.). 

Dubrunfant has given detailed in- 
formation as to the best methods for 
preparing maltose — either crystallized 
or in form of syrup — on the large scale. 
The different steps of the operation 
may be briefly described thus : 

1. Water. The water to be used must 
be freed from suspended impurities, 
and must be free from organic matters 
(which latter would eventually pro- 
duce parasitic ferments). It must also 
be deprived of any dissolved carbonate 
or sulphate of calcium, since the former 
salt, by its alkaline reaction, facihtates 
butyric fermentation, while the latter 
becomes troublesome during the con- 
centration. If possible, distuled water 
should be employed. 

2. Crude Material. For crystallized 
sugar : starch in as pure a condition as 
possible. For syrup: flour, potatoes, 
and coarsely -ground grain. 

3. Malt. In making crystallized mal- 
tose, malt itself is not used, because 
the crystallization is interf ereii with by 
various substances (not well known as 
yet) which accompany the diastase. 
In this case a watery extract of malt 
IS prepared. The malt, previously 
ground to a coarse powder and dried 
at a low temperature, is soaked in four 
times its weight of water at 30° C. 
(86° F.), after a few hours the liquid is 
removed by expression, and then fil- 
tered. The liquia may also be obtained 
by successively percolating through a 
series of displacers until the percolate 
has the proper density. In place of 
malted barley, any other kind of grain 
may be used, provided it develops 
saccharific properties on sprouting or 
when it is malted. 



4. Solution of the Starch. The starch 
is first converted into paste by tniYi^g 
it with twice its weight of water, then 
mixed with five per cent of malt (or 
malt extract) 2 and strongly a^tated. 
At the same time, a quantity of water 
amounting to ten tunes tnat of Uie 
starch is heated to QO"* C. (IS^"" F.), and 
this liquid poured, together with the 
starch mixture, in two converging 
streams through a specially arranged 
sieve, where the mere contact of the 
liauid is sufficient to render the starch 
soluble. Complete solution is efi^ected 
by blowing in steam. On entering the 
boiler, the mixture has a temperature 
of 75° C. At 90° C. the mass is as thin 
as water, and the operation is finished. 

5. Saccharification. The liquid is 
cooled off in any desired manner to 
40° C, and enough extract of malt 
added to correspond to ten or fifteen 
per cent of the weight of the starch 
employed. Sacchanfication begins at 
once, and during it the temperature 
must be kept between 40° and 50° C. 
The progress of saccharification is con- 
trolled by iodine solution (which ceases 
to produce a blue color when all the 
starch is converted, which is the case 
in two or three hours) . If syrup is to be 
made, the proc^ass may now he inter- 
rupted; but if crjrstalline maltose is 
wanted, the operation musti he kept up 
during twelve to fifteen homrs. Durine 
the process not the least trace of acid 
must make its appearance, T^hich is 
usually caused by the use of impure 
water or by exceeding the temperature 
of 50° C. ^^ ^ 

6. Filtration and Concentration. 
If pure starch has been used, the liquid 
may be separated from the undis- 
solved residue by single filtration. In 
other cases, the residues must be 
pressed. Alter the liquid had been 
clarified (best by passing it through 
an Oldham-Farquhar filter), it has a 
spec. gr. of 4° B., and is then concen- 
trated to 20° B., when the now yel- 
lowish juice is allowed to cool and 
become clear by standing. It'is then 
filtered cold, so as to prevent the re- 
solution of certain nitrogenous sub- 
stances. Finally the liquid is passed 
through freshly ignited and carefully 
washed charcoal, when it flows off 
bright and brilliant and colorless. It 
is next concentrated to 40° B. in copper 
or tinned-copper apparatus (in contact 
with iron the liquid turns deep black). 

Sohd maltose (containing 80^ pure 
sugar) has this advantage before glu- 
cose, that it is not hygroscopic, and 
a very agreeable, sweet 




:aste and an aromatic odor. 



No. 1,355.— 43yrup of Blackberries. 

( y 

We presume that you mean syrup 
of blackberry /rtiiY, and not the syru- 
pus rubi (or syrup of blackberry root) 
of the U. S. Ph. Blackberry syrup 
may be prepared exactly like rasp- 
berry syrup, for which you will find a 
good working formula in tiie pharma- 
copceia (p. 327). 

No. 1,356.— Solution of Tartrate of 
Iron and Potassium (Dr. C. N. A.). 

This correspondent wante to know 
how to prepare a solution of tartrate of 
iron and potassium, which will re- 
main steble for more than a few days. 
He says that he has tried ^yoerin 
with a solution made with soft water, 
but it would not remain more than 
three or four days. 

We would advise our correspondent 
not to expect to find a satisfactory 
method of keeping the above-named salt 
in solution. As it occurs in oommeroe, 
it usually leaves a sUght insolublepre- 
cipitate when dissolved in water, which 
can, however, generally be redissolved 
by the cautious addition of ammonia. 
Anauiueous solution will, of course, not 
keep at all, this being a common pro- 
perty of solutions contfidning tartrates. 
Alcohol, if added in sufficient quantity 
to prevent this decomposition, wiU 
cause a part of the salt to precipitate; 
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and, if glycerin is to be used as a pre- 
servative, it must be used with as bttle 
water as possible, or better without 
any water at all, but it takes some 
time to produce a solution. If enough 
water of anunonia be added to the hot 
mixture of glycerin and the powdered 
salt, the latter will eventually disolve, 
and most of the excess of ammonia 
may be driven off again by careful 
heating, but the result is not always 
satisfactory. Besides it is not unlikely 
that the product would be irritating 
to the stomach. 

Taking ever^hing in consideration, 
and remesEibering that tartrate of iron 
and potassium is one of the very best 
ferruginous preparations, according 
to the best authorities, we think it 
would be always preferable to admin- 
ister it in powder or in freshly-pre- 
pared solution. 

Sanitas Preparations (Supplement 
to query 1,299). 

We are informed by Messrs. Lilly, 
Rogers & Co., of Baltimore, that they 
keep in stock a full line of the prepa- 
rations made by the Sanitas Co. , Lon- 
don. See also correspondence on page 
197. 

No. 1,357.— Hagan's Magnolia Balm. 

(** Subscriber"). 

According to Prof. Chandler's anal, 
ysis, this contains nothing but water 
and 23.7 per cent of oxide of zinc. 

No. 1,358. — Sdge-Blaoking for 
Shoes (''Subscriber"). 

For this purpose a simple watery so- 
lution of common sulphate of iron in 
about 12 parts of water is usuadly em- 
ployed. There is sufficient uncom- 
bined tannin in new leather to form an 
ink with the iron solution at the time 
of its application. 

No. 1,369.— The Proper Ck>lor of 
Male Fern Boot (U. S.). 

In this country it is not usual to find 
male fern root kept in drug stores, 
and we have no doubt that the partic- 
ular lot which our corresponndent 
found among the stock of his newly 
purchased store, and which he sus- 
pects to be inert, is suffering from old 
age. Whole male fern root cannot be 
kept in good condition at all, for any 
considerable time. 

If it is to be kept, it must be, immedi- 
ately after being collected, deprived of 
the fleshv scales and cut mto thin 
slices, which should have a fresh 
greenish-yellow color, and any por- 
tions that have a damaged or discol- 
ored appearance should be thrown 
away. It may then be dried and kept 
in securely stoppered vessels, or bet- 
ter, it may be powdered, and the pow- 
der kept m hermetically closed recep- 
tacles, in a dark place. 

No. 1,360.— 43cent for Hair Oils (£.). 

Oil of Bergamot alone makes an 
agreeable scent for hair-oil. A great 
variety of other simple or compound 
scents may be produced b^ mixing. 
A few simple and inexpensive forms 
are the following, which may be varied 
according to the taste of the user. 

(The ou of cloves should be added 
with caution, as an excess is very 
prominently perceptible.) 



Parts of 



OU of Bergamot. . 
Oil of Lemon . . . . 
Oil of Lavender. . . 
Oil of Bosemaiy. . 
Oil of Cloves 



1 


2 


8 


4 


4 


2 


2 


2 


4 


1 


I 


.— 




1 


— — 


1-4 


2 


1 



6 
2 



Our correspondent says that he is in 
the habit of coloring petn^tum by 
digesting it with alkanet at a gentle 
heat, and incorporating essential oiLs 
when cold. This forms an excellent 
pomatmn. For many years past, 
vaseline has been used, by barbers 
especially^ in place of hair-oil. 



No. 1,361.— Effbrvescing Salioylic 
Mixture. (F. M,). 

It is q^uite possible to make a dry 
preparation, resembling effervescing 
citrate of magnesium, but in this case 
the salicylic acid must be added last, 
and the whole must be reduced to a 
fine, uniform powder. It may be fin- 
ished by moistening with alcohol, as 
in the officinal process for granular ci- 
trate of magnesia, sJthough the sali- 
cylic acid will be thereby dissolved, 
and a slight effervescence be set up. 
Yet enough bicarbonate of sodium wOl 
remain undecomposed to produce ef- 
fervescence when added to water. 

As the formula, howeverj is rather 
complicated, and our experience is in 
favor of one much more simple, we 
will only give the latter. 
Mix intin^ately , in a mortar : 

Salicylic Acid 500 parte 

Bicarbonate of Sodium . . . 306 * * 
and keep the powder in well-stopped 
bottles. The above proportions, wnen 
combined, produce 612 parte of salicy- 
late of sodium. A dose of 10 grains of 
salicylate of sodium would, therefore, 
be represented by about 13 grains of 
the above mixture. It is best admin- 
istered with the Elixir of Ouragoa of 
the New York and Brooklyn Formu- 
lar^j thus: 
Salicylic Mixture (as above) . 10 grs. 

Elixir of Ouragoa. .- 1 fl. oz. 

Carbonic Acid Water. about 2 fl. oz. 
Place the salicylic mixture in a tum- 
bler, pour upon it the elixir, and mix 
rapidly with a glass rod or spoon, then 
adid the carbonic water and drink at 
once. In this form, the salicylate 
does not usually cause nausea. 

No. 1,362.— Clear Solution of Pep- 
sin (F. M.). 

Our correspondent says that he has 
great trouble in obtaininga clear solu- 
tion when making Liquor Fepsini. He 
savs that, after he adds the hydro- 
chloric acid and filters it, the solution 
is very cloudy. 

In reply we would say that it prob- 
ably depends partly on the quality of 
the i)epsin he uses. The less mucus 
the x>epsin contains, the clearer will 
be ito aqueous solution. The market 
affords several saccharated pepsins 
which will produce a satisfactory 
product. 

When the pharmacopoeia committee 
deliberated on, and adopted the for- 
mula finally made officinal, the excel- 
lence and usefulness of the unsaccha- 
rated or undiluted pepsins had not yet 
become generally recognized; other- 
wise, the Committee might possibly 
have adopted another formula. As 
we have found the officinal prepara- 
tion rather weak, we have for some 
time past used a different mode of 
preparing it, namely : 

Pepsm (in scales).. . 24 parte. 

Hydrochloric acid. . 24 

Glycerin 800 

Water enough to make 2, 000 
Dissolve the pepsin (which should be 
of high digestive power) in 500 parte 
of water; then add the glycerin, hy- 
drochloric acid, and lastly enough water 
to make the product weigh 2,000 parts. 
Then mix it with 60 parte of starch, by 
shaking, and filter. Th6 starch will , 
help to envelop and retain a large 
portion of the suspended matters 
which render the liquid cloudy. It 
will happen but rarely that the first 
filtrate will be perfectly clear or, at 
least, remain so for any length of 
time. The suspended matters are in 
so fine a condition that some of them 
will pass through the filter. Gradu- 
ally, nowever, they will agglutinate 
and form larger granules or flakes, 
and, if the Uquid be again filtered af- 
ter some time, particularly after it has 
become clear by depositing, it will 
usually come through quite clear. If 
the hquid pepsin is to to set aside be- 
fore fully deprived of all suspended 
matters, it is very apt to oecome 
mouldy, which, indeed, will happen 



It 



It 



also to the perfectly clear solution if 
long exposed to the air. To prevent 
this, a layer of pure olive-oil (salad-oil) 
may be poured on the liquid, and 
when the clear contento of the stock- 
bottle are to be removed so as neither 
to disturb the sediment nor the layer 
of oil, a siphon-tube may be employed. 

No. l,363.~Tincture of Quillaia 
(M.). 

A tincture of quillaia (or soap-bark) 
suiteble for use at the soda f oimtain is 
made by percolating or macerating 1 
part of powdered quillaia with enough 
alcohol (or a mixture of 2 volumes of 
alcohol and 1 volume of water) to 
make 5 parte of tincture. 

No. 1,364.— Tooth Powder (N.). . 
Here are a few formulae to select 
from: 

1. Carbon Tooth Powder, 

Parts. 

Oharcoal, in very fine powder.. 2, 000 
Cinchona bark, ** ** ..500 

Oil of Bergamot 15 

Oil of Lemon 30 

Mix intimately. 

2. ChaUc Tooth Powder. 

Parte. 

Precip. Carbonate of Calcium. 2,000 

Starcn 16 

Orris Boot, powd 250 

Oil of cinnamon 30 

Another. 

Parte. 

Precip. Carbonate of Calcium2,000 

Camphor 600 

Orris Eoot, powd 1,000 

Cinnamon 250 

Another, 

Parte. 

Precip. Carbonate of Calcium 2,000 

Orris Root, powd 1,000 

Oil of Rose 5 to 15 

Oil of Sandal-wood 10 

Another, 

Parts. 

Precip. Carbonate of Calcium2,000 

Cuttle Fish Bone, powd 1,000 

Orris Root, powd 1,000 

Oil of Bergamot 20 

** ** Lemon 40 

'*' *' Neroli 10 

** ** Portugal 20 

Formulffi asked for. 

(Consult our remarks on p. 98, 
May number, top of first column.) 

1. Oriental Tooth Paste (Jewsbury 
and Brown, Manchester). 

2. Kennedy^B Salt Rheum Ointment, 

3. Starkey and Palmes Compound 
Oxygen gas, 

4. William's Indian Pile Ointment, 

5. Eureka Catarrh Remedy Specific. 

6. Dr. FouVs Pile and Humour Cure. 
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The National Dispensatory. Con- 
taining the Natural History, Chemis- 
try, Pharmacy, Actions and Uses of 
Medicines, Including those recog- 
nized in the Pharmacopoeias of the 
United Stetes. Great Britain, and 
Germany, witn numerous references 
to the French Codex. By Alfred 
STiLii:, M.D., IjL.D., ete., and John 
M. Maisch, Phar.I)., ete. Third 
Edition. Thoroughly Bevised, with 
Numerous Additions. With 311 Il- 
lustrations. Philadelphia: Henry C. 
Lea's Son & Co., 1884, pp. 1,755, roy. 
8vo. 
We can hardly attempt more than a 
notice of this very elatorate work. It 
has been but a short time in existence, 
but has already undergone two revi- 
sions, and in ite latest form is wonder- 
fully comprehensive. In this latest 
edition, the publisher has adopted the 
incised alphabetical index on the mar- 
gins of the leaves, so as to very con- 
siderably facilitete reference to ite con- 
tente. 
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Wharton and STiLLfe's Medical Juris- 
PRUDBNCE. Fourth Edition. Edited 
by Robert Amory A.B., M.D.,etc., 
and Edward S. Wood, A.M., M.D., 
etc. Vol. n. Philadelphia: Kay & 
Brother, 1884. pp. 669, roy. 8vo. 
The considerable additions which have 
been made of late years to the litera- 
ture of poisons have rendered neces- 
sary the division of the work of which 
this forms a part, and the devotion of 
an entire volume to the subject. The 
editors are well known as authorities 
on therapeutics and medical chemis- 
try, and they have evidently expended 
much time and labor upon the revision. 

The American Homcbopathic Dispen- 
satory. By Thbo. D. Williams, 
M.D., Member Illinois State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, etc. Chicago: 
Gross & Delbridge. 1884. Pp. 698, 
XV., 8vo. 

This is the most compirehensive of 
the several homoeopathic pharmaco- 
poeias which have lately been issued 
m the United States. Its author rec- 
ognizes the fact that it lacks the 
authority which it would derive 
from its acceptance by some 
such body as the American Institute 
of Homoeopathy, but offers it as a 
f oimdation for such a work. So far as 
we perceive, it is entitled to such con- 
sideration. It contains no references 
to the botanical or chemical histology 
of drugs, nor to their therapeutic or 
toxic effects, being liriiited strictly to 
the preparations. There is a section 
on (Jsneral Pharmacy, followed by one 
on General Formulas. The major por- 
tion of the work relates to Special 
Pharmacy, and the various subjects 
follow in alphabetical order. The di- 
rections are very explicit, and any 
pharmacist should be able, with their 
aid, to undertake the manipulation of 
homoeopathic preparations. 

American Medicinal Plants : An Illus- 
trated and Descriptive Guide to the 
American Plants Used as Homoeo- 
pathic Remedies: Their History, 
Preparation, Chemistry, and Physi- 
ological Effects. By Charles F. 
MiLLSPAUQH, M.D. Wew York and 
Philadelphia: Boericke&Taf el. Sm. 
folio. 
This work was announced T>y us in our 
last volume. The first fasciculus now 
received contains five numbers, and 
embraces the illustrations and text de- 
scriptive of Apocynum androsaemi- 
folium, Ampelopsis, Asclepias comu- 
ti, Berberis, Castanea vesca, Catalpa, 
Chelidonium, Chelone glabra. Chi- 
maphilla, Dulcamara, Epigsea, Euphor- 
bia corollata, Gaultheria, Hamamelis, 
Helianthus, Hydrastis, nula. Iris ver- 
sicolor, Linana, Lobelia syphilitica, 
Melilotus, Millefolium, Nympnaea, Po- 
thos, Robinia, San^uinana, Sinams ni- 
gra, Tabacum, Tnfolium, and Trifo- 
Bum repens. 

The figures are drawn from growing 
plants by the author, and are intended 
to be as exact in dimensions and color 
as is possible. The whole series is to 
incluae one hundred and eighty plates, 
and will doubtless be a valuable addi- 
tion to American medical botany. 



Although intended primarily for ho- 
moeopathic phvsicians as an aid to the 
preparation oi fresh-plant tinctures, 
the work should be equally vsduable for 
other physicians and pharmacists in 
country neighborhoods. 

The Extra Pharmacopceia of Unoffi- 
cinal Drugs and Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Preparations. By 
William Martindale, F.C.S., etc., 
and W. Wynn Westcott, M.B., etc. 
Third Edition. London: H. K. 
Lewis, 1884. 

This convenient little pocket-book has 

gone through two editions rapidly and 
as been revised a second time. It 
contains references to so many drugs 
and preparations in daily use, which 
are in vogue since the revision of the 
British Pharmacopoeia, that its pos- 
session seems to be almost a necessity 
among Bntish physicians and stu- 
dents. We have alreiady spoken highly 
of the work, and this last revision in- 
creases its claims upon our favor. 

Procbedinos of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association at the 
Thirty-first Annual Meeting, etc. 
Philadelphia: 1884. 
Though less voluminous than some 
of its predecessors, this volume is 
hardly less valuable as a year-book *of 
pharmaceutical progress, l^e frontis- 
piece is an excellent portrait of the 
late William Neergard, of New York 
City. 

The Alpine Winter Cure, with Notes 
on Davoz Platz, Wiesen, St. Moritz, 
and Maloja. By A. T. Tucker Wise, 
M.D., etc. London: Bailli^re, Tin- 
dall & Cox, pp. 100, 8vo. 
This is a convenient and desirable 
hand-book for those who desire a Euro- 
pean winter climate at high altitudes. 

Auscultation, Percussion, and Urin- 
alysis: An Epitome of tne Physical 
Signs of the Heart, Lung, Liver, 
Kidney, and Spleen in Health and 
Disease. By C. Henri Leonard, 
A.M., M.D. .etc. Illustrated. Detroit: 
Illustrated Medical Journal Co. 
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Cleveland Sohool of Fharmaoy. — 
This institution has existed in a quiet 
way for two years, averaging thirty 
scholars each session. This year, on 
accoimtof the stringent Ohio Phanna- 
cy Law, which reauires all those who 
intend to become aru^ clerks to pass 
a thorough examination, it has been 
determined by the Cleveland Pharma- 
ceutical Association to elaborate the 
course of study. Chas. W. Eolbe, 
M.D., Ph.D., will deliver the lectures 
on Chemistry, and Joseph Feilj Ph.G., 
those on pharmacy ana materia medi- 
ca. The school is conducted by the 
Committee on Pharmacy School of the 
C. P. A., of which Mr. E. A. Schellen- 
trager is Chairman, and the sessions 
are held in the Society^s rooms in the 
City HaU. 



The course is intended to meet the 
requirements of the Qualified Assist- 
ants' Examination of the Ohio Board 
of Pharmacy. 

Ferrated Syrup of Feaohes.— This 
is a delightful preparation, and may 
be made as follows: Take of good ripe 
peaches, free from stone, 1,000 parts 
(by weight); iron filings, free from 
copper, 50 parts, and sugar, 300 parts. 
Put the peaches in an iron vessel and 
mash them up, mixing sufficient water 
with them to make a paste ; add the 
iron filings, and let the whole macerate 
for ten days, stirring frequently ; then 
filter through a thick cloth to obtaro 
the extractive matter. A little water 
is poured on the residue and filtered 
through paper. The filtrates are mixed, 
and to the fluid, which is of a brown- 
ish-green hue, is added the sugar. 
The mixture is now simmered at a 
moderate heat (not over CO** C.) to the 
consistence of a syrup. A clear green- 
ish-brown fluid IS the result, having 
the taste and smell of peaches, and 
giving the usual reactions of the iron 
prepjarations. — Gazette de Medioa di 
Torino, 

The ood-liver oil business is flour- 
ishing at Marseilles, and conipetition 
runs high. A repudiated advertise- 
ment of one of the manufacturers 
reads as follows: ''The cod being one 
of the small fishes of the sea, is con- 
stantly tracked and pursued by its 
enemies, the whales and sharks, etc., 
therefore it lives in a constant state of 
fear, and it is a well-established fact 
that fear engenders in aU living crear 
tures jaundice and diseases of the liver. 
Consequently all codfish taken in the 
open sea have diseased livers. But all 
my fish are caught in a safe harbor, 
where marine monsters cannot enter. 
They live there in peace and comfort. 
Their livers are perfectly healthy, and 
that is the reason why my cod-hver 
oil is the best." — Nat, Vrug, 

Testing Drain Pipes. — An engineer 
tests all len^hs of iron pipe to be put 
in for soil-pipes under his direction in 
a very simple and easily manipulated 
manner. The lengths as they come 
from the dealer are coated on the in- 
side with a very thin coat of linseed or 
kerosene oil. This is done by drawing 
oiled waste through the pipes. The 
pipe is then set on end, ana if, after a 
few hours, there is no presence of oil 
on the outside of the pipe, it is ac- 
cepted. About seventy, per cent of the 
best pipe stands this test. — Nat. Drug. 

G-rease Sztraotor. — German jour- 
nals allude to the efficacy of ''benzol 
mctgnesia " as a cleanser and grease 
eradicator. It is prepared by saturat- 
ing calcined magnesia with benzol. A 
little of this powder rubbed onagreasy 
stain, on paper, or any fabric, will re- 
move it, but old stains may require a 
repetition of the process. The mix- 
ture is said to be excellent for cleaning 
windows. 

Professor Mallet, formerly 'of the 
University of Virginia, has oeen ap- 
pointed to succeed Prof. Rogers in the 
chair of Chemistry of Jefferson Medi- 
cal College. 



FHABMACEX7TICAL CALENDAB.— OCTOBEB. 

Additions to and Corrections of the following Calendar are solicited. 



Date. 



Wed. 1st. 
Friday 3d. 
Mon. 6th. 
Tues. 7th. 



Thurs. 9th. 



Society Meetings. 



Rhode Island State Pharm. Assoc. — Quart. 

American Chemical Soc. Meets at New York. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) Coll. Pharm.— Quarterly. 

Elrie Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Assoc— Buffalo. 

Davenport (Iowa) Pharm. Assoc. — Quarterly. 

Chicago Coll. Pharm.— Semi- Annual. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc. 

Rhode Island Chem. and Drug Clerks' Assoc. 

Newark (N. J.) Pharm. Assoc. 

California Pharm. Soc. & Coll. Pharm. — Quar. 

New York Germ. Apoth. Soc. 

Lancaster Co. (Pa.) Pharm. Assoc. 



Date. 



Mon. Idth. 



Tues. 14th. 
Wed. 15th. 

Thurs. 16th. 

Friday 17th. 

Tues. 21st. 
Thurs. 30th. 



Sodetj Meetings. 



Albany Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Assoc. 

New York City Board of Pharm., 209 E. 23d 
street, at 3 p.m. — Examination. 

Ein^ Cio. (N. Y.) Pharm. Soc.— Brooklyn. 

National Wholeisale Drug Assoc. — ^Annual, 
at St. Louis, Mo. 

New York Coll. of Pharm.— Quarterly Meet- 
ing and Revision of By-Laws. 

Rhode Island Chem. and Drug Clerks' Assoc. 
Meet. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc. 

Kings do. (N. Y.) Board of Pbarm.— Brooklyn. 
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HOW TO MA.KE DRUGGISTS' 
SHOW-WINDOWS ATTRACTIVE. 

B7 S. 1. BENDINBR. 

HIS is a 
question 
often ask- 
ed. 
- Superfl- 

ciall]r, it 
appe^ to 
be quite an 
f innocent 

^ one, yet a 

c orrect 
necesBaiily 
amoreepe- 
«ment from 
roeator, and 
intertain no 
whatever as 
to the meaning of a 
phamuKiat'a show window I cannot as- 
sume this d priori, hence I am obliged [ 



why have show windows ) Is it com- 
patible with a professional man to 
make an attractive show, or any show 
ataU! 

While, aside from the conventional 
colored show-bottles in apothecaries' 
windows, a display of appropriate in- 
signia of our profession (mortar and 
pestle, for instance) could certainly not 
be objected to by even the most ex- 
acting hairsplitter and authority upon 
professional etiquette, it is, on the 
other hand, only too evident that, in 
the windows of most of the 80,000 
dru^' stores in the United States, this 
limit is trespassed; their windows, 
sanctioned by long usa^, are utilized 
for the purpose of ezhibitmg merchan- 
dise in exactly the same manner as 
trades-people display their waree. 
Some druggists go even so far as to 
exhibit oil paintings with cards at- 
tached, "for sale," and prices marked 
thereon, others place a collection of 
photographs of actresses, etc., with 
scanty drapings, in their show win- 
dows, or engravings of specimen 



upon windows and doors, with prices 
conspicuously marked thereon: 80to 
76 per cent lower than the high-priced 
ring druggists' charges " the better for 
the dear pubbc and for Ueesre. Chat- 
ham Street, Cutter &, Co. 

II. The "mystic" apothecary, usu- 
ally presided over by a diplomatized 
(?) M.D., is frequently situated in the 
middle of a block, occupying one-half 
of a partitioned store, a Binist«r look- 
ing concern, resembling in appearance 
an old curiosity shop, and the contento 
of its show window hi^monize well with 
the character of the establishment ; 
consisting of roots and herbs, attrac- 
tive on account of odd shape or quaint 
colors, stuSed reptiles, garden seeds, 
braces, tmeses, etc. In case the reader 
desires a suggestion in this direction, I 
herewith give him a gratuitous hint to 
a first-class attraction: exhibit as a 
curiosity a live Canadian rattle-snake, 
for instance, in a glass case, as a cen- 
tral object, and for side pieces place on 
each side a large bundle of licorice 
root. This would, undoubtedly, at- 
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■to consider and answer this query from 
several standpoints, not one only. At 
the very beginning, however, I asi 
confronted by another, the r&il ques- 
tion, to which the above query serves 
merely as a cover, and this vexed 
question has been moreover, a stan- 
dard conundrum for the several years 
jHist ; it has furnished welcome mate- 
rial for the pharmaceutical and medical 
press, and has been and still is made 
use of. as a grateful theme, by after- 
dinner speakers, college professors, et 
al., and wherever seen in print or 
beard, it is invariably asked under the 
ominous title: "Is pharmacy a pro- 
fession or a trade )" 

Now, in this latter query lies my an- 
swer to this inquiry: " How to make 
druggists' show windows attractive," 
becsuse if pharmacy is a profession, 



noses, mouths and eyes by some 
" physiognomical artist.'' 

As " the dress maketh the man," so 
furnishes, in a great majority of cases, 
the display in the apothecary's window 
a tolerably reliable index to the pro- 
fessional standing of the man with- 
in, and for this reason, in the ab- 
sence of any specification as to what 
kind or style of druK store is referred 
to, I proceed to reply to the query 
from the standpoints of the three 
distinct and prevalent classes of drug- 
stores, to wit: the "scalper's," the 
"mystic" apothecary's, and the re- 
putable phairnacist's, m the order men- 
tioned. 

I. No ceethetic taste is requisite to 
adorn attractively the scalper's show 
window; as a golden rule, the more 
slips, posters, and t^Qw cards pasted 



tract attention and prove h^hly 
su^eetive to the numerous smaU 
boy, inasmuch as it would convey 
to his fertile brain not only a capi- 
tal lesson in natural histoir. but 
also t«ach him the doctrine of trans- 
mutation in the lofty domain of meta- 
physics, and at the same time demon- 
strate to him the law of equation of 
practical chemistry, viz. : 
Canada Rattle Snake + Licorice Root = 
Canada Snake Root -|- Licorice Rattle. 

III. The show window of a reputable 
pharmacist.— Bearing in mind what I 
apprehensively said m the beginning 
of this article, the reader will observe 
that I do not advocate an indiscrimin- 
ate exhibition of the hundred-and-one 
things which are usually kept in drug- 
stores besides drugs and pharmaceuti- 
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ca] preparationfi. Contrary to the pre- 
vaifing idea that the more goods there 
are crowded into a window tho better, 
I behere the exact oppoeite, namely, 
the fewer objects the better: Ittcus a 
non tucendo — ^you cannot see the woods 
on account of so many trees I My 
very first admonition is, neverput into 
ashow window articles of a perishablfl 
nature, like bottles filled witli cologne, 
bay rum, mineral waters patent medi- 
cines, etc., etc. Secondly, never ex- 
hibit goods in the window (and forthat 
matter neither in show cases in the 
store proper) which could by any 
possibiuty bring a blush to a lady's 
cheek: syringes, nipples, suspenBories, 
and the like, aa I have sometimes 
noticed, be- 
cause such 
things are, ■ 
in good U.S. ■ 
English, de- 
cidedly ob- 
jectionable 
and impro- 
per; thirdly, 
strictly pro- 
f essional 
pharmacists 
cannot lend 
themselves 
to promote 
the use of 
patent medi- 



repu table 

physicians cas, hence show-signs of 
more or less salable nostra, no matter 
how nicely m.ounted, pleasing to the 
^e and desirable to be exhibited, 
should not be placed in their show 
windows, but may be used to ornament 
the little sanctums usually found in 
the rear of drug stores; at any rate 
banish them from the window. What 
then shall be used? And how can we 
make our windows attractive! 

Observe a good engraving or paint- 
ing : the e^es will be attract^ by a pro- 
minent, principal group, which catches 
the vision, quasi, as a resting place, 
whence, glancing right and left, behold 
the surrouudings at ease. Focuseed 
thus, observation is inadvertently, so 
to say, riveted to the picture, which 
accomplishes, in this way, thepurpose 
of its masters-attraction. This same 
rule must be strictly adhered to by 
every one who wishes to display 
goods, of whatever nature, effectively. 

In accordance with the above, I now 
proceed to give my ideal of a phar- 
macist's show window. 

In conformitywith the width, depth, 
and height, we have for each window 
colored show bottles to the right and 
left ; their liquids to be of very light 
and brilliant colore. Above, in uie 
centre of the window, should hang a 
rustic basket of proportionate size, 
with, if possible, living flowers and 
plants, otherwise with artificial ones. 
At the base, occupying three-fourths 
of the entire width of the window, there 
should rest a pedestal, also of propor- 
tionate dimensions, in symmetry with 
the height and depth of window, which 
base or pedestal is to serve as a plat- 
form; pamted, decorated, or enameled 
in color to correspond harmoniously 
with the tone of the shop fixtures, 
coiling, etc., within. Upon this plat- 
form, in the centre, should stand a 
bust of .^Isculapius, and at each side of 
the bust an um or a vase of Greek 
design; which objects, however, must 
only be three-fourths the height of the 
centre piece. For a back ground, 
hanging upon rings, sliding on a 
horizontal bar, there should bo a grace- 
fullv draped curtain of dark colors and 
of heavy and rich material, about 
twelve inches higher than the top of 
the centra figure. And that i« all. 

For a second window, show bottles, 
basket, platform and curtain as in the 
former, only instead of bust and vases, 
there might be displayed a mortar and 
pestle as a centre piece, and on each 
side a little shorter column or shaft, 



with an eagle, spreading its wings, 
upon the top. 

For a third window, appointments be 
previously suggested, but instead of 
the platform a show case of same size 
as the pedestal above described, con- 
taining toilet sponges ; upon thiis case 
should stand three glass jare, filled 
with select surgeon's- and cup-sponges, 
tho middle jar to be one-fourth larger 
than the other two. 

These three windows will show ob- 
jects sufficiently emblematic of our 
profession and will in all likelihood 

firove attractive and — last but not 
east— be acceptable even to those who 
religiouiy believe that "Pharmacy 
is a profession and not a trade 1 " 

Nkw Yotti, N. Y. 



IODIDE. 

PEER. 

are noezcep- 
oaturat laws; 
neither do 
their appar- 
e n t varia- 
tions con- 
firm them. 
What are 
, fallaciously 
believed to 
be breaks in 
their con- 
tinuity are 
merely the 
obscurations caused by conflicting in 
teractions. It has been pointed out 
that nearly all peculiarly active and 
potent medicinal agents nave charac- 
teristically high molecular weights and 
that their effective doses are inversely 
proportional. There are certainly nu- 
merous and grave exceptions militating 
against this generalization which, as 
above indicated, future observations 
will probably elucidate. Whilst mere 
molecular mass appears to be a con- 
spicuous factor, it cannot be doubted 
that struc- 
ture is also a 
highly im- 
portant ele- 
m e n t. But 
this elaborate 
compound 
structural 
complexity is 
a direct con- 
comitant of 
mass, and 
hence, al- 
though body 
is the funda- 
mental re- 
quisite, the 
constitution- 
al condition 
is, in real it j[, , 
the predomi- 
nant feature. 
The origin 
and propaga- 
tion of a 
chemical dis- 
turbance re- 
quires c e r - 
tain elements 
of instability 
inherently 
distinctive of ■" 

the interacting agents. The resulting 
change will be in accord with the state 
of their comploxitv. Chemical com- 
pounds of high molecular weight and 
numerous constituents, exhibit a pro- 
portional variety of properties and a 
corresponding degree of chaugeabihty. 
When certain ot these bodies come 
in contact with living tissue, the suc- 
cessive chemical, physiological, and 
phvsical alterations which they super- 
mduce are mutually deep, radical, and 
persistent. Similar characters inhere 
with elementary chemical substances 
of high atomic weight and quantival- 
ence. The elements possessing these 
traits in the more exalted degree do 
not preferably assume these suites in 
their usual forms of combination. 



Those of comparatively low atomic 
weight are prone to enter the lower 
stages of valence, whilst those of 
high massiveness of molecule have 
a preponderant tendency to revert 
to the elementary condition. The 
scheme or table resultinK from 
the arrangement of the elements 
in the order of their atomic weights 
classifies them into series of col- 
umns. Ekich column presents the 
same number of elements in the regu- 
lar order of quantivalence from one to 
seven inclusive, and the columns in 
regular succession exhibit an aug- 
mented scale of atomic weighte. This 
so-called "Periodic Law" shows that 
elements of the same quantivalence 
have certain common characteristics 
in virtue of their particular degree of 
valence, whether it be nonnaJ or as- 
sumed. Furthermore the members of 
each column maintain a community 
of resemblances, peculiar to that order 
of the series. Although it is incom- 
parably lees important than the pro- 
perty of valence, the writer, however, 
believes that an appropriate term 
should be applied to the faculty in 
virtue of which an element occupies 
its distinctive place in the periodic 
scheme by reference to ite atomic 
weight. Such a torm maybe properly 
derived from the Greek word chorog 
meaning place. Hence ctioricity 
will indicate the properW according 
to which an element will be dichoric, 
trichoric, etc., respectively when it 
occurs in the socond, third, etc., column 
of the series. Consequently, "when for 
example it is stated that mercury is 
nonochoric and dyadic, it will be 
known that it is the second memberof 
the ninth series, and vice versa. 

The elements belongingto the higher 
columns of the scheme are in posses- 
sion of a pecuhar property, probably 
due to the manner of their genesiB 
{Pharmacist, 1882, p. 145), whidi ren- 
ders the combinations that they form 
by higher valence more stable than 
those generated by a lower degree, 
the case with 
rcury, and lead. 
3ee compounds 
ly lower valence 



(to free element 

I of higher val- 
becomes infer- 

it the lower de- 
composition is 

^e kind whicb 
results from 
the action of 

^ so-called ap- 
pareut val- 
ence. Tho 
writer be- 
lieves that this 



stance of ultra 
or sub-valence 
(New Idea, 
Sept., 18S4), 
wherel^ the 






pended to the 
appearingly 
saturated salt 
by the inter- 
position of 
fractional 
bonds. The writer has already indi- 
cated {American Journal of Pnarma- 
cy, Dec. , 1883) a maimer of graphically 
expressing this condition without do- 
ing violence to the current method of 
notation. To again illustrate this, pre- 
liminary to its new apphcation to ele- 
ments, the following example may be 
given. 

Mereuric iodide readily dissolves in a 
solution of potassic iodide and the com- 
pound is written Hgl.. 2KIorHgK,I.i8 
formed. In this new combination the 
two coalescing salts, which were 
primarily fully saturated compounds, 
are very evidently held together by 
some novel force originally not ap- 
parent. Tliis new affinity, or rather 
sub-division of an old one fully pree- 
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eat, can be asBumed to act between any 
number of molecules like or unlike, 
simple or compound. Hence it may 
be granted that four molecules of po- 
tossic iodide are thus held together, 
and that two potassic radicles are then 
substituted by one merciiric radicle. 
Now the available and unabsorbed 
chemism of any element can be s^rm- 
bolized as though itself material. 
Thus four free iodine radicles can be 
conceived as an indissoluble imit, 
and their available affinities indicated 
by an additional symbol, making the 
expression !« x 4. Then, when the af- 
fimties are absorbed, they can be repre- 
sented as substituted by the absorbing 
element and therefore disappear. By 
giving the symbols a structural form a 
result like the following will be had : 
(B:i.)-Hg-(KI,). 

The mercurous salts, as for instance 
the iodide, are habitually represented 
by structure thus: I — Hg — ^Hg— I. 
Now if they were constitute in that 
maimer, they ought, by analogy, to 
possess greater stability than the mer- 
curic salts, which they do not. Hence, 
as already stated, the writer believes 
that their constitution rests on another 
principle, namely, that just above ex- 
pounded. Representing the potenUal 
chemism of mercury Dy Hgxt and 
then conceiving a replacement by an 
iodine radicle, the univalent raaicle 
Hgxl remains. Substituting this in 
I— Hg— I and I— Hg— (Hgl) results. 
Now this formula does not materially 
differ from that usually assigned to 
mercurous iodide, but the writer 
claims this form places the mercury 
within the parentnesis into the pecu- 
liar attitude that characterizes the in- 
definite union effected bysubvalence 
in general. In order to make the 
illustration plainer, a triple molecule 
of merciuy can be assumed in which 
Hg is replaced by It yielding (Hgt) I«. 
Another means of exempluying the 
feebler union in mercurous than in 
mercuric salts is seen in the action of 
potcuasic iodide on mercurous iodide, 
whereby metallic mercury and po- 
tassio-mercuric iodide result. Tnis 
makes it evident that the affinity 
among the components of the latter 
salt, which is undoubtedly subvalent, 
is superior to that of the mercurous 
iodide constituents which presumably 
indicates the superlative binding 
powers attendant on apparent valence. 
Not even a simple double decom- 
position between a mercurous salt 
and potassium iodide can become 
completed before this destructive ten- 
dency appears. It is, however, a re- 
markable fact that a perfect double 
decomposition without ulterior results 
is readily completed between a mer- 
curous salt and the potassio-mercuric 
iodide. In this noteworthy reaction a 
pure and bright yellow mercurous 
iodide, and the scarlet-red mercuric 
iodide are together precipitated ac- 
cording to the following equation: 
205gNO.) + HgKtL = 2(1^1) + Hgl.+ 
+ 2(KN0t). The mercuric iodide 
dissolves in a hot saturated solution of 
sodium chloride, whilst the mercurous 
iodide remains insoluble in a perfectly 
pure condition. It is fur&ermore 
remarkable that when mercuric iodide 
is dissolved in hot sodium chloride 
solution, it is decomposed by mer- 
curous salts as follows: 2(HgN0i) 
+ Hgl, = 2(HgI) H- H5 (NO.)., ^ese 
two reactions, by the intervention of 
sodium chloride, make it not only possi- 
ble, but even extremdy practicable of 
prcMiucin^ perfectly pure mercurous 
iodide with the greatest ease and 
facility from mercurous chloride and 
potassic iodide— a performance which 
heretofore was impossible. The reac- 
tion takesplace as follows: HgCl. + 4 
KI = HgK,l4 + 2Ka and 4(HgCl) + 
HgK.l4 = 4(HgI) + HgCa. -H 2Kbl. 

The methods now in vogue for the 
preparation of mercurous iodide are 
chiefly based upon the direct reaction 
of the two elements and purification 
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of the product by means of alcohol. 
The writer, under a pseudonym (Phar- 
macMty May, 1873), proposed a process 
for this salt which employed hot 
sodium chloride solution in place of 
alcohoL The product was aosolutely 
free from mercuric salt, but slightly 
contaminated with metallic mercury 
which imparted the usual greenish 
tint. Pure mercurous iodide is, how- 
ever, of a bright yellow color which is 
speedily dimmed by exposure of the 
substance to light. Hence, during its 
course of preparation as well as subse- 
quently, even a strong diffused light 
snould be carefully avoided. From 
the above considerations the following 
process is derived : 

Mercurous Chloride. 9,404 parts 
Mercuric Chloride . . . 2,706 

Potassium Iodide 6,824 

Sodium Chloride. . . .10,000 
Water, sufficient. 
Into a capsule of convenient size 
place the mercuric chloride, sodium 
chloride, and 100,000 parts of water; 
then, after complete solution, add the 
potassium iodide and stir the mixture 
until the scarlet precipitate at first 
formed has perfectly dissolved. To 
this solution now add the mercurous 
chloride, and during constant stirring 
heat the mixture on a water-bath for 
about twenty minutes. The bright 
yellow precipitate having quickly sub- 
sided, oecant the clear hquid and mix 
the sediment with a volume of water 
equal to the decanted portion, and re- 
move the supernatant liquid as before. 
Repeat this operation once or twice 
more, and then spread the bright yel- 
low mercurous iodide evenlv about 
within the capsule and dry it by ex- 
IK)sure in the open air, but well se- 
cluded from the Bght. 

Dbtroit, Mich., Sept., 1884. 



[ORianf AL COMMUMTOATIO^.] 

GRECIAN WINES. 

BY PROF. XAV. LANDEBER, OF ATHENS. 

The wines of Greece have been pro- 
nounced, both at the Olympian Expo- 
sitions at Athens and at all Interna- 
tional Exhibitions, to deserve the 
general title of ** excellent," being — 
aside from the bouquet and taste — 
perfectly pure, because made from 
pure grape- juice, and moreover rich 
m phospmtes, while the red wines, in 
addition, are rich in tannin and extrac- 
tive matter. 

The Greek wines are superior to all 
others for preparing medicinal wines; 
and the rod wines, especialljr, are 
highly prized as superior tonics in 
cli^onic diseases, debility^ and where- 
ever a generous wine is indicated. 
Those wno desire to obtain the very 
best wines may find them upon the 
islands of Sajitorin, or of lea, or in 
Euboea. The sweet wines of Santo- 
rin are ^'ladies' wines," and surpass 
all similar products of Sicily or Spain. 

One of ine domestic wines, known 
from olden times, is the so-called pitch- 
urine, or ret8inato (oiroi firfTtviTTjft)^ 
which is drank by thousands, and has 
acquired i1» name from the circum- 
stance that it has been treated with 
pitch (from firs or pines) and gyp- 
sum. This wine has the common 
reputation of being useful in diseases 
of the bladder and kidney and in 
gravel. 

The strongest of all Greek wines, 
with a proportion of alcohol up to lo 
per cent, are those which are prepared 
from grapes. Such wines are spe- 
cially adapted for improving the qual- 
ity of lighter wines. The red wines of 
Greece are rich in tannin and coloring 
matter, and are suitable (or actually 
used?) for the purpose of improving 
the color of other European red wines. 
Such mixing or addition is a legitimate 
proceeding 5)rovided pure wines only 
are used] and cannot be cfdled either 
sophistication or falsification. 



As a special peculiarity it may be 
mentioned that, up to the present 
time, Greece has remained the only 
wine producing country in Europe in 
which the phylloxera has not estab- 
lished its ravages. 

[As a note to the above, we may 
state that Greek wines have, for some 
time past, been regularly used on the 
Coatment of Europe, particularly in 
England and Germany, for medicinal 
purpose, and leading authorities of 
the medical profession have declared 
certain branos, chiefly of the heavier 
red wines, as being most admirably 
adapted where generous, astringent 
tomes are needed. A very sensible 
method of introducing these wines is 
adopted by certain German importers, 
who undertake to send to any address 
a selection of various brands at very 
reasonable prices. We have such a 
list before us, in which an invoice of 
12 bottles^ representing select wines of 
Cephalonia, tbrinth, Patras, and San- 
tonn, are offered (includinjg bottles 
and box) for 19i marks, carriage to be 

g£ud on delivery. In the United 
tates, of course, the price would be 
proportionately nigher; nevertheless, 
a very fair trade could be established, 
provided care be taken that only 
genuine wines are furnished. — Ed. Am. 
jDbug.] 

The iSstimation of Diastase in Ex- 
tract of Malt.*** 

Two processes have been observed. 
One by Mr. Carl Jungk, depending 
on the time taken for conversion of 10 
grammes of starch into dextrin and 
sugar, estimated by the coloration pro- 
duced by a drop 01 the reactive fluids 
on one drop 01 standard solution of 
iodine. This is found to be unreliable, 
as the reaction is not sharp. When the 
proportion of starch becomes small, 
a brown color is produced with iodine, 
which becomes blue if left for twenty- 
four hours. 

The second was suggested by Messrs. 
Dunstan and Dimmock: 1 gramme of 
starch is gelatinized with 100 grammes 
of water; the mucilage is mixed witii 
various quantities of a 10^r<»nt so- 
lution of malt extract, and kept at lOO'' 
F. for three hours. Each portion is 
then tested with iodine, wnich indi- 
cates clearly to which sufficient malt 
extract has been added to completely 
convert the starch. This process was 
found to 3rield good and constant re- 
sults, but it requires much time and 
space, and many experiments must be 
made in each case. Dr. Wm. Roberts 
has proposed to make first a rough es- 
timate of strength by the time taken 
to convert the starch, and a closer 
approximation by Dunstan and Dim- 
mock's process. The author proposes 
to simplify the operation as follows: 
1.5 grammes of malt extract are dis- 
solved in 15 C.c. of water, and mixed 
with a mucilage of 1 gramme of starch 
in 100 C.c. of water. The mixture is 
raised to 100"" F., and tested from time 
to time by adding two drops of iodine 
solution to 5 C.c, and comparing with 
5 C.c. of a similar mixture to which no 
iodine has been added. The end of 
the reaction is then easily noted. Very 
good malt extract will convert this 
quantity of starch in half an hour. 
Many commercial specimens require 
three hours. If a longer time is needed, 
the extract should be condemned, as it 
has probably been overheated. 
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It is proposed to hold in London, 
in 1886, an American Exhibition, in 
which American manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and producers will be invited 
to show the products of American in- 
dustry of all kinds and descriptions. 
The mtention is that the exhibition 
shall be opened on May 1st, 1886. 

* Abstract of a paper by T. S. Dymond, read be- 
fore the Britieh Pharm. Oonf. Taken from the 
ChemUt and DruggiMi, 
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[ObioiniL CoiminriciTioii. 

ACACIA HOMALOPHYLLA. 
(Violet Wood.) 

BT H. 8TIBBBN, H.D. 



TmB wood occurs in 
smoother or rougher pieces, exhibiting 
bark, bast, young wood, and core, 
of light or dark brown color. The 
scen^ particularly upon friction re- 
minds one rather of violets proper than 
of orris root. 

In making a tincture of the wood, 
a piece was selected which contained 
the four different parts mentioned, 
from each of which a corresponding 
amount was taken, viz., 8 grammes or 
bark and splint, i grammes of younger 
wood, and 8 grammes of heart-wood, 
or core, in about the proportion as they 
occurred in the drug; 14 grammes in 
all were bruised and macerated with 
eight times their weight, equal to 113 
grammes of alcohol (94^, when the 
alcohol commenced immediately to be 
colored brown, indicating much ex- 
tractive or coloring matter. 

From intermediate experiments it 
was ascertained that the most highly 
scented part of the wood is the cen- 
tre, of a deep, brownish red color, with 
Eurplish tinge, remotely resembling 
lack walnut; the younger wood, of a 



Water yielded with the wood a rich 
brown liquid of the same odor, only not 
BO strong as the alcoholic tincture, the 
odor being lost upon evaporation to 
dryness, leaving a brown residue. 

Proportionate amounts of the wood, 
as indicated above, wore distilled with 
water and a small amount of alcohol, 
after sixteen hours' maceration, the 
operattoo resulting in a colorless, very 
BUghtly turbid distillate, of violet 
scent, with the unavoidable, yet withal 
pleasant prune-flavor adhering. 

In the alcoholic tincture, potassium 
hydrate causes a brown precipitate, 
insoluble in excess of alkali ; sulpnuric, 
nitric, and muriatic acids leave the 
tincture apparently unchanged, while 
the peculiar odor is more strongly 
developed; acetic acid hides the odor 
more or less. 

From the foregoing statements it be- 
comes apparent that the persistent 
odor of [he wood rests entu-ely in a 
gum-resin with oleo-resin, and the 
wood might find its best application in 
the composition of sachet powders, its 
odor being so persistent. 

DETaOIT. HiCH. 

Melitose in Cotton-Seed. 

The peculiar variety of sugar known 

as melitoae (C,iH,<0...3HiO), discovered 
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violet WoodJ^eona hotHalopknIla). 
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whitish color, possessing only a faint 
smell, which slightly increases again 
in the bast and bark ; the bast is of a 

Sellowisb-brown, and the bark of a 
eep brown color. 

A small quantity of the bruised, dark 
heart-wood, slightly boiled with water, 
impnrtjvi to the water a rich, yellow- 
ish-brown color and the peculiar flavor, 
and so did the bast and bark, while 
the younger wood, of j[eUowish-whit« 
color, dia not, upon boiling, color the 
water at all, and imparted only a 
scarcely perceptible flavor. 

The watery decoction of the dark 
wood, as well as the alcoholic tincture 
{the latter previously diluted with the 
same volume of wat«r) produced with 
the salts of iron amuddy, greenish tur- 
bidity, with simultaneous greenish- 
brown precipitate. Potassium bichro- 
mate caused at first no change; after 
a while the liquid assumed a slightly 
muddy, brownish color. 

The alcoholic tincture, of rich 
brown color was filtered off from the 
wood, and the remainder treated with 
G6 grammes alcohol and, aft«r due ex- 
traction, mixed with the first portion. 
This tincture left, upon evaporation, 
a reddish-brown, easily pulverulent 
residue, which, particularly by rubbing 
or friction, exhibited a persistent and 
lasting violet odor, with an addition- 
al scent of stewed prunes. 



ilymi 

from certain species of eucalyptus 
of Van Diemen'sLand. H. Ritthausen, 
however, has ascertained that cotton- 
seed contains considerable quantities 
of it.—Joum, f. prakt. Chem., 188i, 
351. 

[Obiodial CoHKinacxTnM.] 
CASSIA OCCIDENTALIS. 

BT H. BTIZRSH, M.D. 

Tex seeds of this plant, which is 
occasionally found in the Southern 
States, contain no caffeine, nor any 
other alkaloid, but some fatty oil 
which easily becomes disengaged and 
empyreumatic upon application of heat 
to the seeds, in a partiaUy closed ves- 
sel. The parching or toasting of the 
seeds causes volatilization of water 
contained therein; then the oily sub- 
stance makes its appearance on the 
walls of the container, accompanied by 
an odor closely resembling that of 
parehed beans or peas, very remotely, 
and with some imagination only, sim- 
ulating that of coffee. Treatment of 
the parched seeds with dilute alcohol, 
as also the turbid, brown watery ex- 
tract, developed the presence of phos- 
phates of lime, potash, and soda. 



A LABOK factory is being built at 
present in the city of Tshemkent, in 
uie 3yr Daria district of Turkestan, 
for the manufacture of santonin from 
santonica. There are only two places 
known in the world ^here santonica 
is cultivated, namely, in some localities 
of South America, and in the not very 
extensive valley of the mountain-river 
Arissi, about Tshemkent in Turkestan. 

In South America, santonica is ob- 
tained onlyin small quantities, scarcely 
sufficient for home consumption, and 
is quite inferior in quality to that raised 
in Turkestan. [This is probably dua 
to the difference in species, as well oi 
to difference of soil and climate.— Ei).} 

In the valley of the Arissi, the bo- 
called worm-seed {Artemisia Santonica 
or maritima) has grown wild from 
immemorial times. The plant is called 
darmejwbythe natives, and over 1,600 
tons of the seed are annually collected. 
It does not require cultivation. The 
seed is collected by the Kit^hise and 
Sartes during August, and is then sent 
in larger or smaller lots to the interior 
of Russia. 

Large caravans of camels laden witb 
wormseed annually pass through the 
steppes of Asia, towards Orenburg, 
whence it is further transported to 
Uoskow, the chief centre for the mar- 
ket of this product. 

Though wormseed is partly used as 
such for medicinal purposes, yet its 
active principle, santonin, is generally 
preferred. In the whole of Europe 
there are (or have been) only five fac- 
tories of santonin, three of which are 
in Germany, and one in Eneland, The 
fifth, of small extent, was located at 
Orenburg, but was in operation only 
three years. Hence, the establishment 
of an extensive factory in the vei^ 
heart of the home of the crude drug is 

auite a surprising but progressive un- 
ertaking. Its establisnment owes its 
origin to the enterprise of the large 
house of W. J. Iwanow, of Tashkent. 
As 100 pounds of worm-seed yield 
only 2 pounds of santonin, it will 
easUy be seen that the saving of the 
expense of carrying SSjt of useless ma- 
terial for such long distances will en- 
able this factory to produce santonin 
at a price which will compel the huh- 
pension of the manufacture elsewhere. 
In fact, all foreign factories, except 
one in Hamburg' and one in England, 
have already ceased operations. 

Up to the present, the Turkestan 
works have cost 960,000 marks ($246,- 
600), and when completed will have cost 
360,000 marks ($86,8001 more, tpe 
company (Iwanow & Sawnikow) in- 
tends to work up about 1,600 tons of 
seed annually, representing aproduct 
of 32,000 kilos of santonin. Toe inte- 
rior arranj^ments of the factory and 
the technical working has been as- 
sumed by the firm of Biber and Zobel, 
of Hambure, which has also the mo- 
nopoly of the sale of the product for 
the Oist five years. The necessary 
machines and apparatus have been 
furnished by the firm Burgdorf Bros. 



neating, both of the steam-boilers, the 
workshops, and dwelling-houses, will 
be done oy burning the refuse from 
the factory. Transportation of the 
machines was a very difficult matter, 
and cost about 33.000 marks ($6,184). 
Special wagons ban to be built to con- 
vey the heavy boilers, machines, etc,, 
for a distance of 1,100 kilomete» (690 
miles). From Orenburg to Tashkent 
transportation was performed by ram- 
els, and occupied a whole year. It is 
expected that operations will be com- 
menced during the present October.— 
C. 0. Ckch, in Dingler's Pol. Joum. 

Prof. Fliickiger {Arch. d. Pharm., 
223, 618) succeeded in obtaining speci- 
mens of the Artemisia growing in th6 
Bt«ppe about Tshemkent, and found 
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that tbe^ were larger than the species 
ol Arteiniaia CinaofWillkomm, which 
he had mentioned in hia Phannaco^- 
nosie (1883, p. 778). The new gpeci- 
niens are nearly one-half meter high, 
the coarse woody stems arise, more 
than one in number, from the strong, 
very dense root, which is 1 Cm. m 
thickness, and reaches 30 Cm. in 
length. Otherwise the species agrees 
with Willkomm's, and also with the 
Artemisia pauci flora, illustrated by 
Bentley & Trimen (plate 157). Whe- 
ther this Santunica should be classed 
OS Artemisia Cina, or as a form of A. 
maritima. must be left to the decision 
of specialists; Prof, Fliickiger could 
not find any important differences. 
Whether santonin occurs only in the 
particular species of Artemisia above 
mentioned, or also in others, and 
■whether it exists already in young 
plants, and increases, decreases, or ': is- 
appears with the growth of the plant, 
are questions which will probably be 
decided in the near future. 



Papayotdt is the active principle of 
the juice of the melon-tree (Carica 
Papaya L.), native of the tropical 
zones and nourishing especially in 
Brazil, where it only requires about 6 
months to grow to a man's height, and 
to furnish fruit which ultimately at- 
tain a weight up to 16 pounds. 

Aiter three vears, when the tree is 
about 18 feet nigh, and about a foot 
in diameter, it begins to die off, from 
above downwards. Up to this period, 
however, it is very fruitful, there 
being no period of the year when 
it does not Dear either flower or fruit. 
The wood contains an abundance of 
yellow, rather bitter, milky juice, 
which possesses in a high degree the 
property of digesting albumen, and 
therefore also meat, similar to gas- 
tric juice. It has, moreover, the re- 
markable property of not confining its 
digestive action to acid solutions — as is 
the case with pepsin — but it is equally 
active in neutral or alkaline solutions. 

The French chemist, Wurtz, in con- 
junction with Bouchut, first extracted 
the digestive ferment, papayotin or 
papain in 1&80. Bjuchut employed it 
m the Child's Hospital in cases of dys- 
pepsia and other disturbances of the 
digestive organs, for which pepsin had 

Cviously been used, and obtained the 
t results. Bossbach found that the 
substance was capable of rapidly dis- 
solving and removing the membranes 
forming in croup or diphtheria, and 
thereby greatly contributing to a fa- 
vorable termination of the diseases. 
It is assuoied that, by the " digestion " 
of the diphtheritic membranes and the 
morbid elements probably existing in 
them, the further introduction of the 
latter into the blood is prevented. But 
it will require further study to fully 
clear up ite method of action and its 
value as a remedv in these diseases 
(it is applied by brushing over the 
diphtheritic spots a solucion of the 
substance). It is, however, important 
that only a reliable preparation be used, 
since there are some in the market 
which are quite inert.— Dk. W. Flibss, 
in Pharm Zeit. 



Twenty years ago. Dr. Hiibschmann 
described, imder the names lycoo- 
tonin and acolyctin tiro new alka- 
loids that he had discovered in the 
roots of the yellow flowered Aconitum 
Lycodonum. Subsequently these com- 

Kunds were further investigated by 
ofeesor Fliickiger and others, 
amongst whom Messrs. Wright and 
LuS came to the conclusion that thev 
were identical with aconine and pseud- 
aconine. the decomposition products 
of aconitine and peeudacomtine re- 



spectively (Pharm. Joum. [3], viii., 
169). The subject has recently been 
taken up afresh by Messrs. Dragendorfl 
and Spohn, who report (PA. Zeit. f. 
Pueel., zxiii 313) that they have 
found Hijbschmann's lycoctonine and 
acolyctine to be really decomposition 
products, though not of aconitine and 
pseud aconitine, but of two hitherto 
unnoticed alkaloids peculiar to A. Ly- 
coctonum, which they have named 
lycaconitine and myoctonine and 
represented by the formulae CnHnNtOt 
and CiiHiiNj and Ot. Some physiologi- 
cal experiments made by Herr Jaco- 
bowsky (Dissertation Dorpat) appeared 
to show that lycaconitine is an ener- 
getic poison, resembling curare in ite 
action, but not suitable for therapeutic 
purposes, as it is imperfectly absorbed 
by the stomach, and under the influ- 
ence of the secretions passes into a 
condition in which it is inert. — Pharm. 
Joum. 




APPARATUS FOR THE CONTINU- 
OUS REGKTEATION OF SPE- 
CIFIC GRAVITY. 

A RECENT Oerman patent (27,928) 
covers a novel method for continuously 
re^terin^ the specific gravitv of li- 
quids dunngthe process of distillation. 
The apparatus coiisiste of a standpipe 
Sj witQ overflow r. Within the stand- 

Jiipe is placed a smaller one. j, the 
ower part of which consists of an ex- 
pansible bulb (F) or membranous bag. 
This inner pipe is filled to a proper 
height with a liquid of known specific 
gravity. Thedistillateof wnichitisde- 
eired to control the density, enters the 
apparatus at A, flows through S, and 
escapes through the aperture TV and ac- 
cordmg as its density becomes higher or 
lower, the inner tube is floated higher 
or lower, the variation being reKistored 
by means of the floating ball c, and 
the drum B, which is made slowly ti> 
revolve, and upon which acorrespond- 
iuK curve is drawn by a pencil point 
atuiched to the rod arising from c. 

The peculiar advantage of the ar- 
rangement consiBts in this, that the 
unknown specific gravity is measured 
by the height of the column of aliauid 
of known specific gravity which bal- 
ances a column of constant height of 
the distillate; and, further, that both 
liquids are kept at the same tempera- 
ture, whereby the indications ol the 
apparatus become independent of tem- 
perature. Of course, ii the density of 
the two liquids is to be stated at other 
temperatures, a simple calculation will 
sufllce, if the coefficient of expansion 
is known. 

The Nature of Chlorophyll. 

Dr. Hansen considers that chloro- 
phyll consists of two coloring-matters, 
a green and a yellow, the relative pro- 
portions being 100 of the former to 
1 of the latter. They are not com- 
bined, but exist side by side in the 
plant. Both have been obtained in 



the crystalline state, the green form- 
ing spheroidal crystals, and the yellow 
ciTstallizing in needles. This has been 
effected by removing the fatty mat- 
ters accompanying them by saponi- 
fication sind separating the chloro- 
phyll-yellow by petroleum spirit, in 
which it is soluble, whde the chloro- 
phyll-green is not. The solution of 
the latter shows a red fluorescence, but 
that of the yellow shows none. — Na- 
ture, and Pharm. Joum. 



Tb> statement of Ur. Uaclagan fsee 
our July number, p. 121) that the fine 
green color of extract of Cannabis 
mdica is due to the presence of 
minute quantities of copper, has eli- 
cited a comment by Mr. Q. B. Schmidt, 
one of the editors of the We^Alad 



the article in the journal. The follow- 
ing is a translation of Mr. Schmidt's 
remarks; 

" When the j^merican i>rtt(7fft8( con- 
taining the preceding paper reached 
me, I happened to have in stock an al- 
coholic tincture of Cannabis indica pre- 
pared a few weeks previously. I at 
once took 100 cubic centimeters of the 
tincture, which had a but slightly- 
green color, and evaporated it to an 
extract upon the water-bath. The 
product was a resinous, but slightly 
green and rather blackiBh -colored ex- 
tract, which was dirty-brown in thin 
layers. It contained no trace of cop- 
per, which in fact it could not have 
absorbed, as no copper had been used 
during any steps of the process. 

' ' That copper vessels are very unsuit- 
able for preparing extracts from alco- 
holic tinctures I have experienced 
during the last year, to my personal 
loss. A number of my narcotic and 
other alcoholic extracts turned out to 
be more or lees contaminated with 
copper, some of them indeed to a 
great extent. The copper could be 
easilT detected by dissolving a little 
of tne extract in diluted sulphuric 
acid, and placing a polished knitting- 
needle in the solution." 



In a list of the economic products 
exhibited in the Calcutta International 
Exhibition, 1833-^, Dr. G. Watt men- 
tions a curious use of the seeds of 
Datura faetuosa. In order to render 
liquor more intoxicating, the seeds 
are burned on charcoal under a vessel 
inverted to catch the smoke, and this 
vessel is then placed over another con- 
taining the liquor (Gardner'* Chroni' 
cle, June 2eth, p. 839). This appears 
to be another instance in whioh, as in 
opium-smoking, either a portion of 
the active principle is volatilized un- 
changed, or a product possessing simi- 
lar properties is formed during com- 
bustion.— Pfcarm. Joum. 

Salicylate of Atropine. 
Salicylate of atropine appears to 
be in some quarters displacing the sul- 
phate. Federici prepares the neutral 
salt {Pharm. Poal ivii., 733) by dis- 
solving the atropine (23 parts), with 
the aid of a gentle heat, in a suitable 
quantity of pure alcohol, and then 
adding the sancylic acid gradually, to 
complete neutralization (18 parts), the 
solution being carefully t^ted with 
litmus paper during the operation. 
The liquia is then evaporated in a 
water-bath to a gelatinous consistence, 
the mass assuming an amber color, 
and the drying is finished in a sand- 
bath or drj-ing-cloeet. Exposed to the 
air, the compound quickly deliquesces, 
but it is said to keep well, if properly 
preserved, though the solution is very 
unstable,— PAornt. Joum. 
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On the Volatility of Glycerin. 

NsBSLER AND Barth^ In the course of 
a paper on wine analysis in the Zeitschr. 
f. Anal, Chem., 1884, p. 318, give a 
detailed report of their investigations 
into the errors of the determination of 
glycerin, due to its volatility at the 
temperature of hoiling water. That 
glycerin is slightly volatilized when 
heated in open vessels, particularly 
when mixed with water or cdcohol, 
had already been known, hut no ex- 
act data were available to deter- 
mine the amoimt actually volati- 
lized. The subject was studied under 
various aspects, and we give a resume 
of the results, so far as^hey may be 
of general interest to our readers. 

1. VoUUility of dry Olycerin when 
heated in a dryinq chamber. 

a. 1 Qm. dry glycerin heated in a 
platinum capsule, 8 Cm. wide above, 
C Cm. wide at the bottom, and 2 Cm. 
high. Lo88y during the first two hours, 
G4 milligrammes; during the next two, 
29 Mg. ; during the last three, 21 Mg. 

6. 0.5 Gm. heated in same manner. 
LosSj during the first two hours, 36 
Mg. ; during next two, 28 Mg. ; during 
the last three, 23 Mg. 

c. 1 Gm. glycerin heated in a glass- 
vessel with vertical sides, of 4.8 Cm. 
diameter and 4 Cm. height. LoaSy 
during the first two hours. 36 Mg. ; 
during the next two, 14 Mg. ; auringuie 
last three. 5 Mg. 

d. 0.5 Gm. heated under the same 
conditions. Loss^ during the first two 
hours, 45 Mg. ; during the next two, 
11 Mg. ; during the last three, 6 Mg; 

The results obtained in a drying 
oven are much different from ihose 
obtained on an open water-bath. The 
authors offer the following explana- 
tion of the fact that the rate of volati- 
lization diminishes with the time. 
There being only a feeble current of 
air entering at tne lower edge of the 
door and passing out through an 
opening in the top, the heat is only 
sufficient to carry off any aqueous 
vapor which remains steam until it 
leaves the chamber. The glycerin 
vapors, however, which at 100** C. 
(212** F.) are far below the boiling 
point, constantly tend to condense 
again. Gradually the interior of the 
chamber will become filled with a 
mist of glycerin, which is no longer 
amenable to the feeble current, and 
becomes denser on protracted heating. 

fS, Volatilityof dry glycerin upon an 
open toater-^th. 

a. 1 Gm. of glycerin, heated in pla- 
tinum vessel during one hour upon 
a briskly boiling water-bath, lost: a. 
37 Mg., b. 39 Mg., c. 29 Mg., d. 30 Mg. 
. b. 0.5 Gm. heated in same man- 
ner lost : a. 34 Mg., b. 29 Mg., c. 24 Mg., 
d. 30 Mg. 

c. 1 Gm. heated in glass vessel in 
same manner lost: a. 30 Mg., b. 18 Mg. 

d. 0.5 Gm. heated in same manner 
lost: a. 11 Mg., b. 2 Mg. 

The inner walls of the vessels become 
covered with a thin coating of glycerin. 
A regular mist of glycerin may be ob- 
served hovering over the surface of 
the liquid, and unless there is a draft 
to carry off the mist, its presence 
will retard further evaporation. Of 
course, the more shallow the vessel is, 
the more readily these vapors will 
dissipate. Hence the quantity of gly- 
cerin evaporating at 100* C. is— aside 
from other conditions — the smaller, 
the higher the walls of the vessels are. 

In order to ascertain what influence 
the area of evaporating surface has 
upon the rate of evaporation, 2 Gms. 
each of glycerin were heated in two 
platinum vessels of different diame- 
ters. In one of 6 Cm. diameter, the 
loss was, in the first two hours, 120 
Mg. ; in the next hour, 54 Mg. In a 
capsule of 3.8 Cm. diameter the loss 
was, in the first two hours, 47 Mg. ; in 
the next hour, 20 Mg. 

When a glass capsule 5.7 Cm. diame- 
ter and 2 CSa. depth wassubstituted for 



the platinum capsule, the loss amount- 
ed, m two successive hours, to 26 Mg. 
and 20 Mg. respectively^ showing that 
the rate of evaporation is less in a ves- 
sel made of a material of low heat- 
conducting power. 

S, VolatiRty of glycerin in steam. 

Mixtures of known strength of pure 
glycerin and water were prepared by 
mixing 10 Gm. of carefully dried gly- 
cerin with water to 100 C.c, and using 
various dilutions of this standard so- 
lution. The volatility in steam was 
determined in the following manner. 

As small quantities of water are re- 
tained even when the mixture has been 
evaporated to a syrupy consistence, the 
weight of this residue alone could not 
be counted as glycerin. Hence after 
reaching a syrupy consistence, it was 
further dried for exactly one hour 
upon a briskly boiUng water-bath, the 
total loss then determined, being the 
sum of the loss ( TF), caused by evapo- 
ration with the steam and of the loss 
(D) caused by dry-heating for one hour. 
It was then once more dry-heated on 
the water-bath. The loss (DO caused 
by the latter (which may be held equal 
to that suffered by the previous one 
hour's drying) is deducted from the 
loss first ascertained, and the remain- 
der expresses the rate of evaporation 
in steam (W) (W+D)— Di=W. 

It was found that the rate of evapo- 
ration of elycerin in stecun depends 
both on the percentage of glycerin 
present and on the quantity of water 
evaporated. 

Re8vUs of experiments: 

Mixtures of 

a. 1 Gm. glycerin in 100 O.c. aqueous 

solution lost 51 Mg. 

b. I Qm. glycerin in 60 C.c. lost 49 Mg. 

c. 0.5 Gm. ** *• 100 C.c. ** 24 Mg. 

d. 0.5 Qm. " *• 60 C.c. *• 27 Mg. 
e 0.5 Gm. '• " • 25 C.c. *• 84 Mg. 
/. 0.25 Qm. '« " 25 C.c. *' 23 Mg. 

The infiuence of the quantity of eva- 
porated liquid upon the volatility of 
the glycerin is plainly evident from 
examples a, d, and/ which contain one 
per cent; with the greater quantity 
of water a larger amoimt of glycerin 
volatilizes. The same may be seen by 
comparing the two-per-cent solutions 
b and e. In c, d, e, which contained 
equal quantities of glycerin, the least 
amount of the latter evaporated from 
the most dilute and the largest quan- 
tity of glycerin from the most concen- 
trated solution. 

The evaporation of glycerin with 
steam must be considered at least 
partly to be a mechanical projection 
of its particles with the steam. This 
would explain why a concentrated so- 
lution of glycerin loses more of the 
latter in a given time than a dilute 
solution. 

Eayser, who had previously exam- 
ined the rate of evaporation of gly- 
cerin, particularly with reference to 
its infiuence upon the results of wine- 
analysis, had announced that each 100 
C.c. of liquid containing any (large 
or small) quantity of glycerin lost 150 
milligrammes of the latter on evapora- 
tion, and that this quantity (150 Mg.) 
must be added to each residue thus 
obtained. Hence a liquid containing 
originaUy less than 150 Mg. of glycerin 
should be supposed to lose the whole 
of it on evaporation. Nessler and 
Barth, however, prove that Kayser is 
wrong, inasmuch as a solution contain- 
ing 100 Mg. of 0ycerin in 100 C.c. of 
liquid only lost zi Mg. with steam. 

jj. Volatility of glycerin with vapor 
of alcohol. 

The alcoholic solutions were pre- 
pared with 10 Gms. of thoroughly dry 
glycerin and enough 96^ alcohol to 
make 100 C.c. 

The evaporation was conducted upon 
a feebly boiling water-bath, so as to 
cause only a slight commotion of the 
liquid. After the evaporation of the 
alcohol, the water-batn was brought 
to a brisk boil, so as to dry-heat the 
residue. 



a. 1 Gm. glycerin in 100 C.c. lost 49 Me 
h. 0.5 Qm. *• " 100 C.c. *• 69 M^* 
f. IQm. " " 50 0.0. *' 65 Mg 
k. 0.5 Qm. *' •* 50 C.c. " 65 Me 
I. 0.25 Gm. ** " 50 Co. " 65 Mg. 

Though these values appear to be 
very uniform, they are neverthelees 
not available for making a direct coq. 
elusion, since there is always some 
loss by mechanical proiection. Cor- 
rect aeductions can only be made if 
the spirting is absolutely prevented. 
This may be done by setting upon a 
briskly boiling water-bath a thin- 
walled glass beaker containing water, 
and into this the capsule ^vith the d- 
cohoUc solution of glycerin. An ex- 
periment thus conducted showed that a 
solution of 1 Gm. of glycerin in 50 C.c. 
of alcohol lost only 2 Mg. 

Nessler and Barth strongly object 
to any correction or allowance to be 
made for any supposed loss of glycerin 
during evaporation in wine analysis, 
but to reduce this loss to a minimum 
by carefuUy operating. 

The Therapeutic Future of Chino- 
line Derivatives. 

Since chinoline (or auinoline) and its 
salts have been introauced as antipy- 
retic remedies a few years ago, a 
series of secondary products or deriva- 
tives from this nucleus has gradually 
been prepared and tried therapeuti- 
cally. Only a few have thus far been 
found to work well in practice, notably 
the so-called kairine^ which shortly 
after its introduction almost totally 
displaced the chinoline itself. New^ 

Eroducts of this nature are constantly 
eing drawn within the sphere of ex- 
perimentation, and chiefly owing to the 
investigations and synthetical results 
obtain^ by Dr. L. Blnorr, one of the 
chemical staff of the immense coal-tar 
color works of Meister, Lucius & Bruen- 
ing, at Hoechst. 

One of the bodies which is said to 
promise good practical therapeutic re- 
sults is oxvmethyl-chinoline, (Ci»Hii- 
NOt,) which is prepared by heating 
ethyl acetate and a^ine together to 
120* C, and treating the product with 
concentrated sulphuric acid. Still 
more promising are said to be the pro- 
ducts of the reaction of ethyl acetete 
upon derivatives of hydrazin-chini- 
cine. Among these are some com- 
pounds which crystallize very hand- 
somely, such as the anhydride of 
oxymsthpl chinicine, or the dimethyl- 
Oicychinicine, (which is very soluble in 
water) and other bodies, the chemistry 
of which need not be further explained 
here until they have actually been in- 
troduced into practice. — Ber. d. 
Deutach. Chem. Ges. and Ph. Zeit. 

Condensed Mares' Milk. 

Wb have in a former number 
mentioned the fact that a company 
has been started for the condensation 
and sale of mares* milk. The name of 
the firm is Oarrick's Russian Condens- 
ed Mares' Milk Company ; it is worked 
chiefly with British capital, and its 
factory and herds of mares are situated 
at and around Orenburg. 

The condensed milk is sold in her- 
metically sealed tins. It appears in 
form of a very thick mass of almost 
pure white color, agreeable odor, and 
pure, somewhat honeylike taste. Ac- 
cording to a statement on the label, it 
is prepared by adding to the fresh 
mares^milk 3 per cent of cane siiga^j 
and then condensing to i the ori^nftl 
volume. 

Two samples yielded, on analysifli 
the following results: 

I. n. 

Water 26.73 24.04 

Solids 73.27 75.96 

Fat 4.77 6.20 

Protein 13.69 12.17 

Sugar 63.07 55.81 

Ash 1.74 1.78 

— Mifc^'i. and P/ian». CeniraJbl 
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Alkaloidal Value of GultiTated 
i and Wild BeUadonna.* 

Is previous reports, from a limited 
numoer of analyses, it had been shown 
that wild belladonna was the richeet 
in alkaloid, also that the plant of both 
kinds was most active at the time of 
flowering. 

The above results requiring confirm- 
ation, and further analyses oeing de- 
sirable of the second, third, and fourth 
year's growth of belladonna, these 
were undertaken. All plants were in 
the flowering stage and of average 
growth. 

The method of examination was to 
take the leaf and root in fine powder, 
dried at lOOMOG" F., and prepare an 
alcoholic extract; this extnu^ was 
dissolved in water, and the solution 
treated with ammonia and ether. 

The ether was now removed and 
shaken with acetic acid; the acetic 
acid solution treated with ammonia 
and again with ether; the ether on 
withdrawal gave the alkaloid as a 
crystalline residue. The amount of 
alkaloid was found volumetrically, by 
means of a dilute sulphuric acid, 100 
C.c. of which exactly equals or neu- 
tralizes one gramme of atropine. 
This process, which had been subjected 
to a check operation, is easy of appli- 
cation and accurate in resuft. 

Thirty-nine analyses were made of 
root and leaf, and with one exception 
the alkaloid was found most abun- 
dantly in tbo leaf ; and the wild plant 
gave the largest proportion, thus con- 
Hrming previous work. A recumbent 
variety of belladonna, first noticed by 
Ur. E. U. Holmes, was examined and 
found to give the average yidd of 
alkaloid. The author's conclusions 
from his eroerimenta and their bear- 
ings aro as follows : — 

1. Wild belladonna contains a larger 
quantity of alkaloid than the cultivat- 
«i kind, out the difference is not so great 
as to be material in making pharma- 
ceiitical preparations; nevertheless, for 
unifomuty s sake, the cultivated only 
should be used, the wild being retained 
for making atropine. 

2. The leaves, without exception, 
have been found to yield the highest 
percentage of alkaloid ; following these 
the root, fruit, and stem in the order 
of sequence. From this observation 
it would seem that preparations of the 
leaf should supersede tnose of the root, 
but when we consider the great 
strength of the liniment of belladonna, 
the only official preparation made 
from the root, its comparative c1ean< 
liness, and the general satisfaction it 
gives the medical profession, there is 
no good reason to advocate a change. 
The expediency of introducing an alco- 
holic extract of the leaves into the B. 
P. will be generally acknowledged, 
for such an extract is occasionally 
required in most dispensing establish- 
meatfl, for making belladonna suppo- 
sitories, and it certainly would super- 
sede, with advantage, in belladonna 
plaster, the extract made by the sadly 
unskilful process now official. 

3. It was shown in a previous com- 
munication that the first year's growth 
of belladonna is a sm^ plant, un- 
worthy of collection containing but 
little alkaloid ; from the second to the 
fourth year the quantity is fairly uni- 
form. At these ages, then, and at the 
period of fio'wering, is the beet time 
for collecting the plants. 

4. From an examination of the 
roots collected in spring, summer, 
and autumn, it was found that they 
contained about the same amount of 
alkaloid, so that the process of leafing 
and flowering does not exhaust the 
roots of alkaloid, but the experiment 
shows there is a simultaneous develop- 
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ment of root and leaf, therefore the 
roots may be gathered at the same 
time as toe leaves. 

Phospho-Citrio Add. 

Ms. J. Napier suggests, in the An- 
alyst, the employment of phospho-cit- 
ric acid in the place of citric and tar- 
taric acids in the premiration of cer- 
tain mineral waters. The latter acids 
have long been used for acidulating or 
giving to mineral waters an acid 
flavor, but these acidshave certaindis- 
advantages, inasmuch as their solu- 
tions cannot be kept for any great 
length of time without the formation 
of a fungoid growth, and also the ex- 
treme difficulty of obtaining them 
free from lead. 

A solution has recently been offered 
to the trade called phospho-citric acid 
intended to be used for this purpose. 
It contained : 

Free Phosphoric Acid 34.34 

Phosphate of Magnesia ..... 1.86 

Sulphate of l^gnesia 1.93 

Sulphate of Lime GS 

Iron and Alumina traces 

CitricAcid 6.60 

Water 64.82 

Poisonous metals were entirely ab- 
abeent and so, also, were free sulphu- 
ric, hydrochloric, nitric, and acetic 
acids. The solution was compara- 
tively clear and almost colorless. 
According to the proportions in- 



luted sulphuric acid (vary cold) is 
poured to make the level of the con- 
tents a little higher than the platinum 
strips. After a few minutes, the de- 
composition of wuter will have con- 
tinued long enough to plainly show 
the presence of ozone by iodide of po- 
tassium and starch. 

Fig. 2 shows another apparatus in 
which permanganate of poCassium and 
sulphuric acid are used. It is a glass 
cylinder, the bottom of wldch is of the 
same thickness as the sides. The 
cylinder is closed with a high, thin- 
walled, ground glass cap to which a 
curved delivery tube is attached. Sul- 
phuric acid is nrst poured into the ap- 
paratus to the height of one or two 
centimeters, and upon it is sprinkled a 
small quantity of dry permanganate 
of potassium, at most two parts for 
every one part of the acid! If too 
much of the salt is used, or if the salt 
is first introduced and the acid poured 
on it, a violent explosion may take 
place shortJy afterwards. If per- 
formed as above stated, no accident 
ever occurs. 

Fig. 3 represents an apparatus in 
which binoxide of barium is employed 
in connection with sulphuric acid. 
Either the ordinary binoxide may be 
used or, better, th eh vdrated binoxide, 
such as is produced "by dissolving tho 
common binoxide in diluted hydro- 
chloric acid, precipitating bymeans of 
baryta water, and drying. The cylin- 
der is charged with a layer of bmox- 



Fig. I 



stnicted to be used, the quantity of 
phosphoric acid in a heli-pint will 
amount to .95 grains. The flavor and 
appearance were found to be quite as 
good as that made with the organic 
acids. Seeing that phomhoric acid 
has been laively used, and appears to 
be highly v^ed for raising bread and 
pastry, and that it is recognized as an 
important medicinal constituent to 
the system, there is no reason why 
this article should not be used in this 
highly diluted form as the acid flavor- 
ing of lemonade and mineral water. 

tin the United States, "Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate" has for some time 
been a regular adjunct to the mineral 
water counter of retail pharmacies. — 
Ed. Amkb. Dbco.] 

APPAKATU3 FOR GENERATING 
OZONE. 

Since india-rubber cannot be usodin 
contact with ozone, and cork is like- 
wise unsuitable, G. Krebs recommends 
that apparatus for generating ozone 
should always he constructed of glass 
exclusively. 

Fif . 1 sliows an apparatus for gen- 
erating ozone by the electrolysis of 
water. To the closed end of the leg 6 
of a U-tube ab, which may bo raised 
and lowered on the stand, a glass tube 
c is fused which is made to dip into a 
short test-tube. The platinum strip in 
h is connected with the positive pole 
of a battery of at least three good 
Bunsen cells. Through a, enough di- 
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ide, about 2 Cm. in depth, and the hoi 
low funnel attachment then adjusted. 
Tho latter has a funnel fused mto it, 
and this is filled with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, which is allowed slow- 
ly to flowuponthebarium oxide. These 
forms of apparatus can bo bought of 
Desaga, in Heidelberg. — Wied. Ann., 
2Z, 139. 



Fill-Uasa of Copaiba. 

Wh. Eirchhak sends a communica- 
tion to the Pharm. Zeitung (Bunzlau). 
in which he reports having discovered 
a method for making copaiba pills 
which remain soluble and retain their 
proper consistence. 

A quantity of the balsam is first 
made into an emulsion with the usual 
proportion of gum arabic, then a quan- 
tity of calcined magnesia amounting 
to i^s of that of the balsam added, 
whereupon the mass will acquire the 
consistence of an ointment after about 
twelve hours; it will, however, not be 
sufficiently hard to form pills. If now 
a very small quantity of borax is add- 
ed (which as is well known, causes 
the coagulation of the gum), a beauti- 
ful pill-mass is produced, which leaves 
nettling to be desired. On taking some 
of this into the mouth, it is soon dis- 
solved to an emulsion under the influ- 
ence of the saliva and the bodily 
warmth. The mass keeps well; after 
a time, however, it requires to be 
kneaded in a warmed mortar before 
it can be formed in pills. 
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Note on Sulphurated Idrae* 

This note is the result of a few ex- 
perinients made to determine which of 
the processes that have been suggested 
or employed for the production of sul- 
phuratea lime is the best. 

Process I. — One hundred parts of 
lime in fine powder was mixed with 
ninety parts of precipitated sulphur, 
the mixture was gently packed m an 
earthen crucible, and the lid luted on. 
The crucible was now heated for one 
hour in a charcoal fire at a low red. 
heat, the heat being applied to the top 
first and gradually continued down- 
ward. The sulphurated lime was 
cooled and rubbed to a powder. 

The resulting substance was brown 
in color, and had a faint peculiar odor, 
somewhat resembling sulphuretted 
hydrogen, but distinct from it. It 
contained about thirty per cent of sul- 
phide of calcium. 

This was estimated in the following 
way: 1.25 grains of sulphate of copper 
is dissolved in 50 C.c. of water. To 
this solution, kept acid with a little 
hydrochloric acid, the sulphurated 
lime is added, and the mixture is 
heated nearly to boiling. When all 
the sulphurated lime is decomposed, 
a little of the filtered liquid is tested 
with ammonia for copper. If the li- 
quid becomes blue, the mixture is 
cooled, a little more of the sulphurated 
lime is added, and the process repeated 
as before, till all the copper has been 
precipitated from the solution. From 
the amount of the sulphurated hme 
which has been f oimd necessary to de- 
compose 1.25 grains of sulphate of cop- 
per, the percentage of sulphide of 
calciimi may be easily calculated. 

Process II. — Sulphuretted hydrogen 
was passed through dry, slaked hme 
for eighteen hours. The resulting sub- 
steince was of a light green color and 
had an unpleasant odor similar to the 
odor of that prepared by Process I., 
but more resembling that of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. It contained 
5.7 per cent of calcium sulphide. 

Process III. — Sulphuretted hydrogen 
was passed through slaked lime, made 
into a paste with water, for eighteen 
hours. The color of the resulting body 
was dark green, but on heating to red- 
ness changed to a light pink color. 
The smell was similar to the smell of 
that prepared by process I., but not so 
strong. On adding acid, sulphurous 
vapors were given oflf, indicating the 
presence of a sulphite. It contained 
six per cent of calcium sulphide. 

Process IV. — Seven parts of finely 
powdered sulphate of calcium was 
thoroughly mixed with one part of 
wood cnarcoal, also finely powdered, 
and the mixture heated in an earthen 
crucible at a red heat till the black 
color had disappeared. Allowed to 
cool the resulting sulphurated lime 
was of a Ught pink color, similar to 
the color of that prepared by process 
ni., and had a smell like that of the 
variety prepared by process I., but 
stronger. It contained fifty-eight per- 
cent of calcium sulphide. 

Keviewing these four processes and 
their results, the second and third 
may be at once condemned an account 
of ihe greater diflSculty of production 
and the small proportion of calcium 
stdphide in the sulphurated lime that 
results. Of the two other processes, 
No. 4 is the better, for not only do the 
directions with regard to exclusion of 
air and mode of heating render the 
first process more difficult to perform, 
but the sulphurated lime which results 
does not contain much more than half 
the calcium sulphide contained in 
that produced by the last process, nor 
is it so elegant a preparation. 

That prepared by the action of char- 
coal and sulphate of calcium will there- 
fore best satisfy producer, prescriber, 
and consumer. 



* Paper read by Mr. T. S. Dymond at the late 
British Pharm. Conference.— After rharm, Jowm, 



[One would infer from the above 
paper that the writer considers the 
calcium sulphide to be the active in- 
gredient in the preparation known as 
sulphurated lime, and that he estimates 
the therapeutic value to be in propor- 
tion to its presence. The editor of this 
journal has had some experience in the 
use of both sulphurated lime and cal- 
cium sulphide, and he has not found 
the latter to be therapeutically as ac- 
tive as the former. iSius far the pro- 
duct of the first process is the one upon 
which most therapeutic experience 
has been gained. It is the process ac- 
cepted by homoeopathic chemists and 
is the one adopted by the committee 
of Revis. of the U. S. P. of 1880. We 
shall hesitate in accepting Mr. Dy- 
mond^s opinion of the merits of the 
products of the fourth-mentioned pro- 
cess until we have the chnical experi- 
ence*Iof physicians who are competent 
to judge of its value.— Ed. Am. Druo- 

GIST.] 



MERCURIAL HEAT REGULATOR. 

N. A. Rudolph, M.D., suggests a 
form of heat regulator,* consisting of 
an air thermometer so constructed 
that the rise of mercury in the limb, B, 
will obstruct the fiow of gas through 
its bifurcated extremity. By provid- 
ing aD accurately-fitting stop-cock, X>, 
the tension of the air within the cham- 
ber, A, may be regulated so as to ad- 




just the height of the mercury in the 
tube B; as, for example, wnen the 
mercurjr has been forced high up in B, 
a relatively slight increase in tem- 
perature will expand the air in A and 
force the column of mercury to the 
point of cut-off. In practice, the ad- 
justment is effected by placing the 
instrument in a medium of the required 
temperature, and forcing air through 
the open stop-cock into A, until tne 
mercury rises in B nearly to the bi- 
furcation, when the stop-cock is closed 
and the escape of air from A prevented . 

The pressure of gas employed must 
be quite low: otherwise, as the mer- 
cury rises above the bifurcation, it 
may be blown out. A simple gas-pres 
sure regulator may, therefore, be use- 
ful. 

As the fiame is extinguished when 
the mercury rises above the point of bi- 
furcation of the tube, a supplementary 
burner J, with a minute opening, is 
provided and is supplied with ^as 
from a side-branch on the main pipe 
at F, This gives a fiame too small to 
affect the temperature of the water- 
bath or air chamber, but sufficient to 
relight the burner I when the fiow of 
gas is again established. 

The instrument must be protected 
from touching the bottom of the re- 
taining vessel, and must be kept verti- 
cal. It should be stccompanied by a 
thermometer to verify its adjustments 



*Sei. Amer, Suppl.^ Oct. 4th, 1884, from Jaum, of 
Drank. Intt 



It is also well to cover each of the ex- 
posed surfaces of mercury with a drop 
or two of glycerin to prevent oxida- 
tion. 



Preparation of Hydrobromio Acid 
from Zino Bromide. 

In the Joum, of the Soc. of Chem. 
Ind. (1884, 20), Ad.. Sommer aescribes 
four different general methods of pre- 
paring hydrobromic acid, namely : 

1. By direct union of bromine and 
hydrogen. 

2. By decomposition of hydrogen 
compounds, sucn as hydrogen sulphide 
(H»S), hydriodic acid (HI), ammonia 
(NHi), or of oils through bromine. 

3. By decomposing bromides of sohd 
metalloids (particularly penta-bromide 
of phosphorus, PBrs) through water. 

4. By decomposing metallic bro- 
mides with acid. 

Of the first three classes of methods 
only that by means of penta-bromide 
of phosphorus yields satisfactory re- 
sults. 

The author then proposes a new 
method coming under the bead of the 
fourth class, namely by decomposing 
bromide of zinc (ZnBra) with sulphur- 
ic acid. The bromide of zinc is easily 
prepared by action upon metallic 
(granulated) zinc with bromine water 
containing an excess of bromine in sus- 
pension. The solution is drawn off 
and quickly concentrated so as to ob- 
tain the sohd bromide of zinc. In 
order to obtain the definite hjrdrate 
of hydrobromic acid containing 5 
molecules of water, the following mix- 
ture is distilled in a retort : 

Parts. 

Bromide of Zinc 225 

Sulphuric Acid (calc. as H9SO4) . . . 196 
Water, enough so as to amount, 
with the water accompanying 

the HiSOi, to 180 

The molecular proportions are : 
ZnBr, + 2H,S04 = ZnSOi.HiSO* -h 
zinc sulph. acid acid sulphate 
bromide of zinc 

+ 2(HBr.6H,0) 
hydrobromic 
acid 
The product is freed from accom- 
panying traces of sulphuric acid by 
adding a sufficient quantity of barium 
carbonate and then agam distUled 
(boihng point 123° C). 



Fluoride of Quinine. 

FLUORmE of Quinine has recently- 
been recommended by Dr. Weddell, 
of Calcutta, in the treatment of en- 
larged spleen. He has investigated 
the action of fiuoric acid and the fluo- 
rides, and has come to the conclusion 
that, in cases of chronically enlarged 
spleen, of malarial origin, the effects 
ODtained are very striking. In very 
small doses, the fluorides have pro- 
duced marked benefit in cases of rickets 
and other diseases characterized by 
malnutrition of the osseous system. 
Of the sfldts of fluoric acid, Dr. Wed- 
dell considers those of quinine or 
quinetum (i. e., of the mixed cinchona 
alkfidoids) to be the he&t.—Brit Med. 
Joum,, and Pharm. Joum, 



Saponimentum is a name given by 
Dieterich, at the suggestion 01 Hager, 
to a new form of embrocation, consist- 
ing of a spirituous solution of soap in 
combination with various other sub- 
stances, such as tincture of arnica, 
balsam of Peru, etc. The name is a 
generic one, and its application will be 
understood by quoting one formula: 

Saponimentum Amicce. 

Stearin soap 0.05 Gms. 

Alcohol 0.70 ** 

Tinct. Arnica (double) 0.25 ** 
Essent. oil of Arnica. . 5 drops. 
Dissolve and filter. 
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SIMPLE Laboratory appara- 
tus. 

Edward Hart describes in the Amer, 
Ckem. Joum, some simple foims of 
laboratory apparatus which may be 
made by those who do not possess 
special skill. 

I. apparatus for fractional distil- 
lation. 

The apparatus has the form shown 
in the ngure. The bent tube, before 
bending, should be at least 2 feet long, 
but may be of any length, with a cor- 
responding number of bends (the 
greater the length the more perfect the 
separation), and an internal diameter 
ot at least f inch. The principle is the 
familiar one of the **aephlegmator." 
The condensed portion here runs down 
and at each bend passes around the 
inside of the tube, the vapor passing 
upward through the ring of descending 
liquid. A comparison with a Le Bel 
and Henniger tube, with 4 bulbs, 
showed very httle difference in the 
rate of separation. The apparatus is 
preferable to that of Le Bel and Hen- 
niger, by reason of its simplicity and 
small cost. It can be made by an 
amateur glass blower, while the former 
can be made only by a skilled work- 



man. 
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U. A RETORT AND RECEIVER FOR SMALL 
DISTILLATIONS. 

It is oftentimes inconvenient to use 
a retort in making small distillations, 
chiefly because it takes considerable 
time to fit up a retort stand. For such 
small distillations as the preparation 
of chloro-chroraic acid in testing for 
chlorinB, the following arrangement is 
convenient: The retort tube, a, is 
made by bending a 6-inch test tube. 
If the tube is heated to redness, and 
blown into while bending, a neat and 
strong bend is easily made. In use, 
the receiver tube, 6, is held in the 
hand, while the retort tube is placed 
above a small flame. For a retort tube 
made from a 4-inch test tube, a 6-inch 
test tube makes a receiver of the 
proper size. For a 6-inch retort tube, 
an 8- inch test tube is needed. 

nn. A VALVE FOR ALLOWING AIR AND 
VAPOR TO E.SCAPE FROM A FLASK. 

The valve shown has been in use for 
several years, and proves perfectly 
satisfactory. 

The trouble with the old forms (in 
one of which a slit is made in the side 
of a rubber tube, and in the second a 
piece of rubber is pinned over a hole in 
cork, arid this slipped over a tube lead- 
ing rrom the flask) is, that however 
carefully they are made, they get out 
of order very soon, and become a nui- 
sance. In the permanganate test, 
the hquid in the flask is rapidly 
heated as soon as the iron wire is in- 
troduced, and as soon as the wire is 



dissolved, boiled to expel all air, and 
the tube pushed down so that the 
opening, a, in the tube is inside the 
opening of the rubber cork, which pre- 
vents tne air from flowing back mto 
the flask as it cools. The tube is closed 
at b. The opening, a, is made either 
by filing cross-wise with a rat-taU file, 
or, better, by heating with a pointed 
flame and blowing an opening in the 
side of the tube. 

IRhubarb in the Kuku-Nor. 

The Pharmaceutische Zeitung quotes 
from an Austrian writer some particu- 
lars of a visit to the rhubarb-growing 
district in the northern slopes of the 
KukuNor mountains. The soil is de- 
scribed as consisting of layers of rich 
earth washed down from the higher 
regions, and the growth of the rhubarb 
plant as extending from the bottom of 
the valley up to the limits of the forests, 
an elevation of about 3,200 meters, and 
sometimes higher. Not only the Tan- 
gutians, but Chinese, from Lining-fu, 
are here occupied in the industry, the 
spring time and autumn being con- 
sidered the most favorable times of 
the year for digging up the root, on the 
ground that the root juices are then 
more powerful. The plant frequently 
reaches a height of 3 meters or more 
and consists of a stem 3 or 4 centime- 
tres thick, at the base of which are 
3 to 10 dark-green, cordate, divided 
leaves. Above, the stem bears several 
branches, attaining i meter in length, 
and beai-ing ^oups of small white 
flowers. In this district, the rhubarb 
plant flowers in July, the seed ripens 
m August, and in ^ptember it is col- 
lected, at the same time as the root, 
by the Tan^tians, who also cultivate 
the plants m the neighborhood of their 
tents. The root stock consists of a 
longish tuber to which are joined 
numerous long, slender adventitious 
roots. These latter are cut off during 
collection as useless ; but the principm 
stock is dried in the sun and then trans- 
ported to Lining-fu, the principal 
market of the drug. On the spot, the 
root is very cheap, enough being ob- 
tainable for a few copper coins to last 
a family a life-time ; but transportation 
from Lining-fu to Pekin increases its 
cost twenty fold. — Pharm, Joum. 

A new Method of Determining 

Nitrogen. 

Of the various modem methods pro- 
posed for the determination of mtro- 
gen, only that of Kjeldahl has been 
able to compete with and to excel in 
accuracy the old method of Will-Var- 
rentrap. The new process yields not 
only more accurate results, but is more 
simple, consumes less time, ajid is ap- 
plicable to liquids or solids. Besides, 
as the acid used in the reaction does not 
appear colored at the end, the process 
may be conducted even at night time. 
The following is a description of the 
method. 

1.5 Gm. of the substance which must 
not contain over 10 per cent of nitro- 
gen, is put into a flask of a capacity of 
100 to 150 C.c, with a rather wide and 
short neck, and 20 C.c. of a mixture 
added, consisting of 16 C.c. of concen- 
trated and 5 C.c. of fuming sulphuric 
acid. Afterwards, 2 gm. of anhydrous 
phosphoric acid are added, and the 
flask heated on a sand-bath, at first 
gently, then more strongly , and finally 
at a temperature at which the acids 
boil. During the commencement of 
heating, and as long as any sulphurous 
acid vapor is given off, the flask must 
be inclined sideways, so that the spirt* 
ings may strike the side of the nusk 
and flow back. 

After a certain time, which is about 
30 minutes for sulphate of ammonium, 
1 hour for guano, 2 to 4 hours for 
albuminoids, 5 hours for blood, etc.. 
the contents assume a light color, and 
the largest portion of the nitrogenized 



substances is converted into sulphate 
of ammonium. The still remaining, 
undecomposed portion is then also 
converted into sulphate of ammonium 
by addii^ successive small portions of 
powdered permanganate of potassium 
to the hot contents of the flask pre- 
viously taken from the flre. When the 
liquid assumes a green color, the opera- 
tion is terminated. 

The contents are now allowed to be- 
come cold, then washed into another 
.flask of the capacity of 500-600 C.c, 
with very shoix neck, and diluted so 
as to measure not more than 300 C.c. 
Next 3 to 5 Gm. of granulated zinc are 
put in, to prevent bumping, an excess 
of solution of soda is adoed, and the 
flask rapidly connected with a cooler, 
care bem^ taken that none of the con- 
tents of the flask C€tn be squirted over 
into the tube of the cooler. A half an 
hour's boihng, with full flame, is suflS- 
cient to drive cdl the ammonia into the 
receiver (best, an Erlenmeyer flask) 
previously connected with the cooler, 
and charged with standard hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid. 

With proper arrangement, one per- 
son inay execute 24 to 36 determina- 
tions in one day, with this process. — 
Pharm, Centralh. and Ph» Post. 

[The above process is, of course, in- 
applicable in such cases where the 
mfrogen is present (or is eliminated by 
acids), in form of one of its o^des. A 
nitrite, for instance, cannot be assayed 
by it.— En. A. D.] 



N'ew Test for Chlorates in Presence 
of Chlorides or Nitrates. 

Mr. Foxtrhont has based a new test 
for detecting chlorates upon the fact 
that a fpreen color is pn>duced when 
sulphuric acid is poured upon copper 
in the presence of the above salt. If 
a nitrate, in place of chlorate, is pres- 
ent, nitrous acid fumes are nven off, 
and the solution acquires a blue color 
from the presence of sulphate of cop- 
per. 

a. Chlorate alone present. If this 
salt be treated with sulphuric add and 
copper, hydrochloric acid is eliminat- 
ed, and chloride of copper goes into 
solution which acquires a green color. 

Before applying the test, it is, of 
course, necessary to insure the absence 
of salts which precipitate edlver (such 
as chlorides, etc.). 

b. Chlorates and Nitrates present. 
The same reaction takes place at first, 
namely, hydrochloric acid is first 
eliminated, and a green solution 
results. But soon afterwards reddish 
fumes of nitrous acid, etc., are given 
off, and the solution turns blue. Two 
minutes suffice to complete the reac- 
tion. 

c. Chlorates and Chlorides present. 
The chloride having first been found 
bv means of nitrate of silver, the 
above reaction may be performed at 
once, even without first separating 
the chloride of silver by filtration! 

d. Chlorates, Chlondee, and Ni- 
trates present. On adding the copper 
and sulphuric acid, all three salts 
are decomposed and hypochloric, 
hydrochloric, and nitric acid are at the 
same time disengaged. The last two 
acids toother produce aqua regia 
which, with the copper, produces only 
chloride, coloring the solution green. 
If a hydrochloric acid (or a chloride) 
has been previously found, the mix- 
ture contains both a chloride and a 
chlorate. On heating now for one or 
two minutes, the green color disap- 
pears and a blue one takes its place. 
Hence we may conclude that aJl three 
salts have been present. Yet the 
presence of a chloride and a nitrate 
alone (without a chlorate) may produce 
the same reaction in the end. For 
this reason it is safer to remove the 
chloride first by nitrate of silver, and 
then to test for the other two salts. — 
Joum. de Pharm, x. (6), (1884), 96. 
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EDITORIAL. 



Previous to the receipt of Mr. Ben- 
diner's admirable paper on the sesthetic 
management of the druggist's window, 
we had already in course of prepara- 
tion a series of i)aper8 on this and 
allied topics, which we hope will prove 
of interest to our readers. There is no 
doubt that this subject has become one 
of importance, not only in locahties 
where the pressure of competition is 
most felt, but to some extent, as well, 
in less populous neighborhoods. The 
style of decoration advocated by Mr. 
Bendiner is admirably adapted for the 
windows of such establishmeAts as de- 
pend largely upon a prescription busi- 
ness, or which cater to the pharma- 
ceutical wants of a class of customers 
who best appreciate the professional 
aspects of a pharmacist's calling, but it 
is safe to say that the majority of the 
thirty-thousand druggists of this coim- 
try would apprehend some loss of 
patronage were thay to confine their 
window display to the aesthetic limits ' 



prescribed by him. In view of the 
customs of trade, it will doubtless be 
some time before the windows of even 
the most ultra pharmacists will be re- 
duced to such simple and typical 
forms. Meanwhile druggists will feel 
the need for utilizing their show-win- 
dows in such manner as not only to 
impress the i>asser-by with the good 
taste and professional character, of the 
proprietor, but also to inform him of 
the general nature of the wares to be 
found within the establishment. 

The consideration of the subject need 
not end with the arrangement of the 
window, but may well extend to the 
interior. Large sums of money have 
already been expended in our leading 
cities upon elaborate fittings of well- 
known pharmacies. As an example of 
this we refer to the illustrations in our 
issue for August of last year. It is not 
always requisite, however, that the 
cost should be great to secure an artis- 
tic and pleasing effect, for a satisfac- 
tory result may often be obtained with 
simple materials when the design is 
suitable and harmonious, and the 
workmanship good. How far we shall 
be able to accomplish our purpose in 
suggesting means to be employed, re- 
mains to be proven, but we shall en- 
deavor to furnish the readers of our 
forthcoming volume with a variety of 
hints, which we hope will be of value 
to them. 



Ansesthesia by the Iiocal Use of Hy- 
droohlorate of Cocaine. 

In a letter from Dr. Henry D. Noyes, 
of New York, published in the Medi- 
cal Record of October 11th, an account 
is given of experiments made before 
the Ophthalmological Congress in Hei- 
delberg, to illustrate the power of a two- 
per-cent solution of by drochlorate of co- 
caine to produce local anaesthesia. A 
medical student of Vienna, named Kel- 
ler, was led to make trials of the salt for 
this purpose, on account of the effect he 
had witnessed when cocaine in solution 
was pencilled upon the pharynx to ren- 
der it less susceptible in laryngoscopic 
examination. A vial of the solution 
was given by Mr. KoUer to Dr. 
Brettauer, of Trieste, to be used in the 
presence of the Congress, and several 
experiments were made which showed 
that when two drops of the liquid were 
placed upon the surface of a normal 
cornea, and the application repeated 
after an interval of ten minutes, at the 
end of ten minutes more the sensibUity 
of the cornea was so far diminished that 
it could be pressed with a probe ; the 
cornea and surface of the eye-ball and 
eye-lids adjoining could be rubbed; 
a speculum could be inserted and the 
lids widely separated , and the con jtmc • 
tiva could even be seized with fixation 
forceps, and the eye moved in various 
directions without causing the patient 
notable discomfort. 

Since the publication of Dr. Noyes' 
letter, several reports have appeared 
in the Medical Record and New York 
Medical Journal which seem to show 
that this discovery of the anaesthetic 
power of the drug is of the greatest 
importance. Operations have been 



made upon the eye which formerly de- 
manded the inhalation of chloroform 
or ether, but which were painless, 
owing to the local effect of a two-per- 
cent solution of hydrochlorate of co- 
caine. Dr. H. Knapp reports a num- 
ber of experiments which show, not 
only the mydriatic effect of the drug 
(which we have already referred to on 
p. 113), but also confirm the state- 
ments before made that the use of a 
two or f our-per-cent solution in the eye 
produces neither pain nor discomfort; 
causes, on the contrary, loss of sen- 
sibility to pain, commencing within 
three minutes, increasing from ten to 
twenty minutes, and disappearing 
within a half -hour. 

The eye is not the only region which 
is thus affected; for, according to Dr. 
£[napp'8 experiments, the ear, mouth, 
tongue, pharynx, nose, larynx, tra- 
chea, urethra, and rectum are similar- 
ly influenced in varying degrees. 

There is reason to believe that this 
discovery will prove to be one of the 
greatest importance. 



The **New York and Brooklyn 
Formulary" of unoffidnal prepara- 
tions is about to receive a revision, 
and is to be considerably enlarged pre- 
paratory to bringing it to the direct 
attention of the medical profession in 
the two cities. In order to enable the 
Committee to meet the wants of physi- 
cians, all pharmacists of New York, 
Brooklyn, and the vicinity, or any 
others who may have used the formu- 
las contained in the work, are re- 
quested: 1. To communicate any cri- 
ticisms respecting the formulas or 
working processes given; 2. To inform 
the Committee of the names of such 
unofficinal preparations as, in their 
judgment, should be contained in the 
book. 

Information of the character men- 
tioned is of the greatest importance to 
the Committee, and will be thankfully 
received. Working formulas. for the 
preparations named will also be very 
acceptable. Communications may be 
addressed to the Formula Committee 
at the College of Pharmacy, 209 and 
211 East 23d street. 



On advertising page 59, last line, in 
the report of the meeting of the Illinois 
Pharmaceutical Association, Sunday 
should have been Tuesday. It is not 
often that we have any occasion to 
correct an error of the printer, but this 
one demands attention for reasons 
that are quite obvious. 



•♦• 



Menthol Pencils. — The Medical Rec- 
ord says that these pencils or cones, 
whose therapeutic value is very limit- 
ed at best, have become so popular 
that great adulterations or substitu- 
tions are now practised. The ordinary 
oil of peppermint is probably substi- 
tuted for the menthol, in large part, 
at least. [The editor of the journal 
does not mention the source of this in- 
formation, and we are inclined to think 
that he is misinformed. — ^Ed. AmeBt 
Drug.] 
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Notes on Drugs and ChemicalB.'*' 

Agrarictn.— This new remedy, recent- 
ly recommended by English physi- 
cians in cases of intense sweating, does 
not meet with success. Recent reports 
of Glerman clinicists show that it can- 
not compete with atropine and similar 
substances. 

Alcohol,— ^evr York exported from 
Jan. 1st to July 1st, 1884, 2,244,598 
gallons against 1,573,482 gallons dur- 
ing the same period of 1883. Of the 
atove quantities there were sent: 

In 1884. in 1888. 

To France 801,622 346,785 
** Germany 451,384 4,616 

" Italy 30,469 301,644 

" Spam 149,321 373,947 

Antipyrin (or oxyaimethylchtnizine) 
— ^first prepared by Dr. Enorr, of 
Erlangen, appears to push its antipy- 
retic predecessor, kairine, somewnat 
into tne back-ground. Its chief ad- 
vantages are said to be its less disa- 
greeable taste and greater efficiency, 
A great future is prophesied for tms 
remedy. 

Araroba has been supplied in large 
quantities from Brazil. On the effect 
of air and Ught upon its peculiar con- 
stituent and the probable percentage 
of chrysophanic acid, a competent au- 
thority will shortly make a report. 

Anaostura Bark is in increased de- 
mand for bitters, though many of 
these go by the name of Angostura 
Bitters, when they contain none of this 
bark at all. 

Azo/tfmin.— The pure coloring mat- 
ter of litmus, freed from the brown 
body accompanying it in litmus, is 
highly to be recommended for the 

S reparation of the tincture or of very 
ehcate test-paper, in spite of its hign 
price. For tnis purpose the coloring 
matter is best dissolved in water con- 
taining a minute quantity of soda, and 
the solution cautiously brought to the 
proper tint by means of oxalic acid. 

Balsam of Peru, — ^The low price 
ruling at the beginning of this year 
fluctuated but slightly since tnen, 
although unfavorable reports on this 

Sear's output at San Salvador reached 
le market. On the quantity of bal- 
sam exported from Oct. 1st, 1882, to 
Sept. 30th, 1883, the following statis- 
tics in (Spanish pounds) are sent from 
Santa Anna: 

Exported 
to 

England 

Crermany 

France t 

U.S. 

Belgium 

Italy 

Peru 

Panama 



from : Acajutla La Libertad Totckl 



6,915 


6,825 


13,740 


10,960 


8,006 


18,966 


11,656 


8,809 


20,465 


1,606 


2,391 


3,997 


460 




460 


— 


395 


395 


— 


194 


194 


69 


20 


89 



Total 31,666 26,640 58,306 

The tot£d annual 3rield during the 

past 8 years had been in Spanish 

pounds: 

1883 58,306 1879 32.414 

1882 54,277 1878 32,094 

1881 42,220 1877 57,937 

1880 33,725 1876 56,402 

It is reported that the balsam trees 
have been severely taxed during 1882 
and 1883, and that they need rest; at 
the same time many trees are reported 
killed by the cold north-winds at the 
end of 1883 and beginning of 1884; 
hence a further decline in price is not 
to be expected. 

The test prescribed by the GJerman 
Pharm. (with benzin and nitric acid), 
is now scarcely recognized as authori- 
tative. [See p. 215 in this issue.— Ed. 
Am. Drug.] 

Carbolic Acid.— The demand for this 
article, both in liquid and in crystals, 
has been extraordinary during the 
summer months in consequence of the 
advent of cholera in Southern France. 

Camavba Wax is being shipped in 

* From the HandelRbericfat of Qehe & Co., Dres- 
tlen. for September, 1884. 
t Half of this was reshJpped to Hamburg. 



large Quantities. It bein^ the hardest 
vegetalble wax known, it has found 
employment for many purposes, and 
may now be had in a bleached state. 

Cassia Bark.— The large stocks of 
this article in London (on August 1st, 
1884, about 124,560 chests, against 
106,888 in 1883) do not permit us to 
expect higher prices until the rate of 
production is diminished. The price 
nas been but slightly and only for a 
short time influenced by the reports 
of the warlike proceedings between 
France and China. 

Oinc^OTia.— Though we have been 
accustomed of late years, when speak- 
ing of this article, to make reports 
of excessive speculations, unexi)ected 
fluctuations, and private coalition, yet 
at no time has a reverse been more sud- 
den than that produced by the failure 
of the large quinine factory of Milan, 
in August, and, a few days later, that 
of the largest bark dealers in London. 
For several days the leading markets 
in London and New York were highly 
excited, and a complete panic was 
threatened. The situation was, indeed, 
very precarious, for the Milan factory 
had accumulated stocks of much over 
20,000 kilos of quinine* and the London 
bark dealer about 40,000 bales of cuprea 
barks. As will be remembered, a verv 
decided fall in the price of quinine took 
place after the collapse (Jan. 21st) of 
the learae of the quinine manufactu- 
rers, while the price of the bark took 
a decided rise. It would seem as if the 
Milan factory had based upon this a 
fresh speculation in order to recover 
the large concealed losses of former 
similar operations; it was attempted 
to regain the favor of purchasers by 
cheap offers, and when it was expected 
that the usual summer's supply would 
soon be called for, a large lot of bark 
— ^it is said 18,000 bales — ^were with- 
drawQ from market in order to screw 
up the price of bark agaia. Even dur- 
ing May and June the attempt to inflate 
the artificial price of bark was still 
successful, but during July the market 
became unsteady, each sale soon 
brought lower prices, and after the 
catastrophe had taken place, Ceylon 
barks could not be sold for more than 
5 to 6 pence per unit [1^ quinine]. 

The capita] of the Milan factory (six 
millions of francs) is said to have been 
lost during a few years^ which fact is 
well calculated to permit a conclusion 
to be drawn regarding the iinsound 
state of the bark and quinine market. 
It is impossible at present to form any 
definite judgment of the immediatB 
future. It appears that certain pow- 
erful banking institutions find it to 
their interest not to throw the large 
stocks of quinine suddenly upon the 
market, and unless an advance is 
forced oy a purchase and withdrawal 
from market of any offered lots of 
bark or quinine, we may hope that we 
are at the commencement of a period 
of stable and moderate prices. The 
present price of quinine has occurred 
twice before, namely, about or shortly 
after 1850, and in 1870. It was owing 
to the long continued revolution in Co- 
lombia and the constantly diminishing 
suppUes from this country^ that the 
price for the unit [Ijfl of qmnine rose, 
in 1879, to Is. 6d. or even 26., that is, to 
four times its present value. Since 
then, the supply coimtries have been 
multipUed and the amount of bark 
shipped, for instance, from Ceylon 
alone, is larger now than that ever ex- 
ported in one year from South Ameri- 
ca. 

EXPORTS FROM CEYLON. LBS. 

Oct. 1, 1883, to July 17, 1884, 8,313,062 
Oct. 1, 1882, ** July 17, 1883, 6,429,474 
Oct. 1, 1881, ** July 17, 1882; 1,972,270 
Oct. 1, 1880, ** July 17, 1881, 918,030 

Coca 2eat;ea.— Handsome green leaves 
are still quite rare. Large amounts 
have been laid down in Hamburg, but 
nearly all are of medium quality only. 

Cocaine.— This alkaloid has been 



used more frequently of late ; it is re- 
ported to have been used, internally, 
with ^ood success in cases of great ex- 
haustion, alter insolation} loss of blood, 
or diarrhoea. 

Cod-Liver Oil,—Gehe & Co. indorse 
the test for the genuineness of cod-liver 
oil proposed by Eremal [see page 217 
of this number], by means of nitric 
acid of the spec. gr. 1. 500. They warn, 
however, against the use of any strong- 
er acid, since this will cause a violent 
fo€tming and will color the residue 
brown, even though the oil be perfectly 
pure. 

Coto hark exists in the market at 
present only in the variety **para." 
True coto bark is entirely exhausted 
and new supplies are not expected for 
sometime. Tne two barks can scarcely 
be distinguished pharmacognostically ; 
only by means of the glucoside con- 
tained in the bark are they distin- 
guishable. Cotoin melts at 124^ C, and 
is slowly colored Wood-red by cold ni- 
tric acid, quickly so by the not acid; 
paracotoin melts at 152 C, and is only 
rendered yellow by the acid. 

Elaterin. — The British Pharmaco- 
poeia demands that elaterium shall 
contain at least 25^ of elaterin. Gehe 
& Co. have never been able to observe 
such a high percentage, 12 to 15 per 
cent being as high as they could obtain. 

Ergot. — Last year's collection in 
Bussia had been reported to be quite 
below the average, out the quantities 
brought to market showed me report 
to be unfounded, and the value of the 
article was much depressed. Offers of 
this year's collection have not yet been 
made, which would indicate a probable 
deficiency of yield, and an eventual 
advance. 

Ergotinin,—The solution of the cit- 
rate of Gtohe Sc Co.'s alkaloid has 
found much favor with practitioners. 
One of its advantages is that it does 
not produce abscesses. The dose has 
heretofore been stated to be 0.2 to 
0.7 cm. (3 to 11 minims) of a solution of 
1 in 1,000; but it seems that it could be 
somewhat increased. 

Gallic acid. — One sample offered to 
Gehe So Co. turned out to contain 50^ 
of sulphate of aluminium. 

Ouarana is now completely out of 
the market since the last smau stocks 
have been bought up at high prices. 
Brazil itself consumes so much of the 
article that none can be obtained at 
present for export. 

Helenin, or the camphor of the oil 
obtained rrom elecampane (which lat- 
ter was formerly in high repute), has 
been used with apparent success in old 
catarrhs and incipient phthisis. It is 
given in doses of 0.01 Gm. (about f 
grain). 

Hydrochinon{hydroQuinoney or para- 
dihydroxyl-benzoiy see WEW Rem., 1880, 
269), though hieh in price, has never- 
theless been used in considerable quan- 
tity, in comparison with other antipy- 
retics. Its dose is stated to be 1 Gm., 
and this quantity is said to produce a 
remarkably prompt reduction of tem- 
perature and pulse. 

Insect Powder, — The flowers of 
Chi^santhemum have been scarcer 
during the past year, and an increase 
of price is expected. Wild, unexpand- 
ed flowers are particularly scarce, and 
their price, in Trieste, has advanced 
from 110 to 120 florins. 

Jalap. — The attempts to cultivate 
jalap nave met with moderate success 
in the botanic garden at Ceylon. 
Nevertheless, the exi>erimental station 
at Hakgala does not appear to have 
been situated high enough, since stiU 
better results have been obtained in 
the Nil^is at an altitude of 7,000 feet. 

Jequiritv Seeds. — ^The use of this 
drug in ophthalmic practice hasgreat- 
ly diminished since the warning given 
by Dr. Vossius, who declares the em- 
ployment of the seed as dangerous to 
vision, and therefore unpermissible. 
In transatlantic [meaning American] 
countries, the seeds are now being 
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used also in the treatment of lupus or 
other skin diseases. 

Katrine is much less asked for 
than formerly, no douht partly in 
consequence oi its very disagreeable 
taste. An Italian practitioner has 
tried the remedy hypodermically, and 
states that he has obtained excellent 
results. 

Lt^copodmm has shown an upward 
tendency, since the stocks from the 
small harvest of last year began to 
dwindle. Large orders arriving from 
the U. S. since June, chiefly for pyro- 
technic uses during the presidential 
campaign, raised the price 50 per cent, 
though the cessation of the demand 
has again brought about a decline. 

Naphthalin, — Besides its extensive 
use for destroying insects, this sub- 
stance isnowa&o used internally, and 
is reported to have been very service- 
able m catarrh of the bladder. 

Oil of Mustard {essential) has ruled 
very low, so that it scarcely pays to 
prepare the genuine oil from Dutch 
mustard seed of this year's harvest. 

Osmic Acidj used externally for de- 
stroying certam morbid growths, and 
internallv in epilepsy, has been in 
increased demand, though the high 
price still deters many from its use. 

Papayotin^ as an antidiphtheric, 
has' mamtained its reputation. Grehe 
& Co. have induced their correspond- 
ents in South America to adopt the 
following process for the nreparation 
of a crude papayotin, whicn is further 
purified on its arrival in Europe by 
means of bone-black : The fresh, milky 
juice of the fruit of Carica Papaya 
IS diluted with water, and, when the 
resinous particles have separated, the 
liquid is filtered ; or the liquid is mixed 
with just enough alcohol to produce a 
slight precipitation of papayotin, which 
carries down with it all impurities. 
The clear liquid is now poured into 
about seven times its volume of 90^ al- 
cohol, the resulting precipitate strong- 
ly expressed on muslin and dried at a 
gentle heat. If the aqueous solution 
must be kept so long as to endanger 
its keeping qualities, it should be pre- 
served by the addition of a httle 
chloroform. [See also p. 205.] 

Piacidia Erythrina. — The failures 
reported in regard to this new narcotic, 
are said to be due to the fact that the 
bark of the stem has been often em- 
ployed in place of the bark of the root. 

Quinine Sulphate. — The April re- 
port mentioned the collapse of the 
coalition existing among the manufac- 
tures which resulted in a reduction of 
the price of quinine from 250 marks to 
160 marks per kilo (or about $1.67 to 
$1.07 per oz.). The market thereby 
became tnore quiet and this was not 
even much disturbed by the burning 
of Powers and Weightman's factory 
in Philadelphia, since the Milan fac- 
tory immeaiately undertook to fill its 
orders at the cost of production. The 
statistical position of the bark-market 
had likewise become somewhat im- 
proved: arrivals had diminished and 
stock had decreased, on July 1st, by 
about 30,000 bales, compami witn 
January 1st. Nevertheless no real con- 
fidence was established, and a sort of 
imeasiness prevailed which was partly 
engendered!^ by the knowledge that 
there were stul existing considerable 
stocks of quinine ana bark dating 
from the preceding period of specula- 
tion, whicn the owners did not like to 
part with. 

It was probably the continued small 
demand for quinine which prevented 
the speculators from taking active 
steps. Hence they restricted them- 
selves to depressing the price still fur- 
ther, in order to prepare the market 
for an approaching new coup. But 
the diminution of value thus produced 
(amoimting to millions) in tneir own 
large stocl^ produced at much higher 
prices, hastened the catastrophe, which 
could DC only a question of time after 
the collapse of the combination, at 



least for some of the participants. In 
consequence of several banking houses 
refusing further credit, large quanti- 
ties of Quinine (21,000 kilos) having 
already Deen hypothecated, the game 
was finally lost. The first to coUapse 
was the Milan factory, the largest and 
most renowned in the world, and as a 
conse(][uence the largest dealers of 
bark in London went under. [Private 
information received by us show still 
other causes, which afford a sad pic- 
ture of commercial recklessness, 
ea^mess to retrieve losses at any 
price, resulting unscrupulousness in 
the means selected to recover lost 
ground, and, finally, downright dishon- 
esty. It is best to be charitable in this 
case, and to throw the mantle of si- 
lence upon the whole business, although 
the saa story is well known among 
those who have a chance to look below 
the surface. — Ed. Am. Drugg.] 

For the present it is not certain what 
pei*manent effect, if any, these occur- 
rences will have upon the quinine 
market. At first the latter was dis- 
organized, because it was feared that 
the large quantities of quinine still held 
as collateral by the bankers, as well as 
the large stocks of bark, would at once 
be thrown open for pubKc sale, which 
would undoubtedly have completely 
upset the market. It was, however, 
soon observed that the creditors en- 
deavored to hold the market steady, in 
order to secure the highest possible 
prices for the hypothecated quinine. 
In the beginning, only a portion, con- 
sisting of 120,000 oz., was put up at 
auction, which was sold at compara- 
tively fair prices, mostly for account of 
the U. S., and it is expected that the 
remainder will be absorbed in the 
same maimer, since the U. S. are 
largely dependent upon imported 
stock, at least until the Philadelphia 
factory is rebuilt, which cannot be 
before about February of next year. 
All of these circumstances have con- 
tributed to improve the situation to a 
certain extent, and at present it would 
seem as if the market became steady 
again. 

Salicylic Add is also again in in- 
creased demand. Two new patents 
for its preparation have been taken 
out. one 01 which claims the use of 
carton oxychloride in place of carbonic 
acid gas, while the other constitutes an 
important improvement of Kolbe's 
original process, permitting twice the 
quantity of salicylic acid to be manu- 
factured from the same amount of ma- 
terials as heretofore. This latter 
patent has been acauired by the pres- 
ent owners of Koloe's patent. Both 
patents are based upon investigations 
and discoveries made in the laboratory 
of the polytechnic school at Dresden, 
in the course of studies on certain 
hitherto not well-understood reactions 
occurring in Kolbe's process. 

Santonin. — ^The manufacture of this 
glucoside from so-called Levant worm- 
seed has successively been transferred 
from interior manufacturing towns in 
Europe to sea-coast places, because the 
carriage by rail in the case of such a 
cheap, crude drug was f oimd too heavy 
a tax. Afterwards a factory estab- 
lished in Orenburg, nearer to the 
source of production of the drug, in- 
augurated the period when the manu- 
facture of santonin will be entirely 
transferred to the East', and still more 
recently an immense factory has been 
built at Tashkent (in Turkestan), with 
Russian capital, which being situated 
in the midst of Kirghis steppes where 
the drug ^rows, will have still better 
opportunities for monopolizing the 
trcuie. The machines for the factory 
have been made in Hamburg, and are 
intended to be put up ready for work 
during the fall of this year. [See p. 
204.J 

Sodium Salicylate.— The consump- 
tion of this importemt remedy, which 
is called by an Italian physician, quite 
appropriately, **the quinine of the 



poor'' has again increased consider- 
ably. Of late, it appears to be used 
also in the arts to some extent. 

Tjen Tjan Gelatin.^ThJs vegetable 
gelatin, which is much in demand for 
sizing fabrics and in confectionery, is 
the very best medium for the arti- 
ficial cultivation of bacteria, being 
much preferable to animal gelatin. 

Winter^s Bark is much in demand, 
and Gehe & Co. shortly expect an in- 
voice of the true bark (from Drynn's 
Winter). 

Ylang Ylang Oil has become very 
scarce and dear, owing to storms in 
Manilla which have interfered with 
the distillation. 

Solution of Subacetate of Lead as a 
Test for Cotton-Seed Oil. 

Mr. S. S. Bradford * says that, after 
an experience of over ten yeans in 
testing {mimal and vegetable oils, he is 
convinced of the value of solution of 
subacetate of lead as a test for the 
presence of cotton-seed oil. When 
these two are mixed, a red color is 
produced which is peculiar to this oil 
and will indicate its presence in olive 
or cod-liver oil, so that it will serve as 
a reliable test for its presence as an 
adulterant in them. 

Moreover, a mixture of solution of 
subacetate of lead with cod-liver oil 
causes saponification at once when 
shaken in the cold. When cotton- 
seed or any other oil is present, this 
saponification will not take place, no 
matter how long the mixture is al- 
lowed to stand, or how well it is 
shaken. 




POSTAL BOX. 

The illustrations show a convenient 
package for mailing small articles, 
which is made of two pieces of straw 
board, moidded, by immersion in hot 
water and pressure, into a dish-like 
form. Boxes similar to these have 
been in use in this country for some 
time; but a German modification, 
shown in the upper figure, consists in 
a light framework of wood which 
serves to protect still further the con- 
tents. The edges of the box, if need 
be, can readily be fastened together 
with strips of adhesive paper or mus- 
lin. 

What Becomes of Kairine in the 

Organism P 

This question has ;been studied by 
Mering by careful analysis of the urine 
of patients who had received 3 to 4 
Gm. of kairine daily, and he ascer- 
tained that kairine enters into a com- 
bination with sulphuric acid in the 
organism, being ehminated as kairine 
sulphate, in the same manner as phe- 
nol is discharged in the form of phenol 
sulphate. 

The whole of the kairine, however, 
cannot be thus accounted for; a por- 
tion is probabl J further oxidized, smce 
the kairine-unne frequently has a yel- 
lowish-green color, and becomes darker 
on exposure to air. After large doses, 
such urine also turns polarized light 
to the left, and reacts with Fehling's 
solution. — Chem. Centralbl. 

• Amer. Joum. o/Fharm. 
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Notes on Some Essential Oils. 

Mr. John Williams, in a paper read 
before the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference, says that, having occasion 
to prepare some anhydrous and color- 
less essentiial oils for optical purposes, 
he observed some curious facts of in- 
terest to pharmacists. The samples 
were obtained from a most respectable 
and reliable source as of good commer- 
cial quality, and could be taken as 
fair averages of the best oils usuallv 
found in commerce. He assumed, 
also, that they were quite free from 
anything in the shape of adultera- 
tion. 

Under ordinary circumstances, es- 
sential oils are distilled with the aid 
of water, or in a current of steam; but 
as the object was to obtain anhydrous 
oils, it was evident that such a process 
could not be adopted. On the other 
hand, when essential oils are distilled 
over a naked gas flame or other similar 
source of heat, there is great risk, in- 
deed almost a certainty, of over-heat- 
ing, and of the product consequently 
becoming contcuninated with empy- 
reumatic matter. 

This difficulty was overcome in a 
very simple manner by employing a 
bath of fusible metal, and thus avoid- 
ing the possibility of the oil becoming 
overheated at any point. The fusible 
cdloy employed was composed of bis- 
muth, cadmium, tin, and lead. It melts 
at 140° F., or far below the boiling 
point of water. Is is true it is a rather 
expensive material when compared 
with ordinary solder which is gener- 
ally used for this purpose, but it pre- 
sents the great advantage that there is 
little or no danjger of the retort 
cracking when it is plunged into the 
melted bath, whereas with solder this 
d£mger is considerable. The alloy was 
contained in an iron basin into which 
the retort could be lowered or raised 
at will. No Liebig's condenser is re- 
quired or advisable, for so high is the 
temperature at which these essential 
oils boil, ranging from 160° to 240° C. 
(320° F., 464° F.), and so easily conden- 
sable and so little dispersive are their 
vai)ors, that no water is required for 
their condensation. In fact the end of 
the retort simply requires to be in- 
serted for an inch or two inside a 
somewhat lareer tube, two or three feet 
in length; ana with a flask at the end 
to act as receiver, the apparatus is 
complete. No cork or luting is re- 
quired; simply a little soft paper 
wrapped round the joint will be found 
sufficient to keep in the vapor of the 
oil. 

When essential oils of the kind exper- 
imented upon are heated in the man- 
ner described, there first comes over a 
mixture of aqueous vapor and oil. 
This oil boils at a comparatively low 
temperature, and although it is of a 
pleasant flavor it can be easily distin- 
guished from the true oH. It, how- 
ever, does not occur in large quantity 
in aay oil examined ; the utmost would 
be from i oz. to 1 oz., from a poimd of 
natural oil. 

After a time, the neck of the retort is 
seein to clear from streaks and striaa, 
and the boiling point of the oil rises 
somewhat. It is then necessary to 
change the receiver, when a consider- 
able quantity of the anhydrous oU dis- 
tils over, generally amounting to quite 
one-half, frequently more, of the oil 
operated upon. In fact, as a rule this 
portion is by far the largest fraction. 
The boiling point is at no time con- 
stant or steady, but is continually, 
although slowly, rising throughout the 
distillation. After a time the tempe- 
rature is observed to rise more rapid- 
ly, when the receiver has to be again 
changed, as a quantity (comparatively 
small, it is true) of mgh boiling and 
colored oil now passed over, the boiling 
point rising in many cases to 240'' 0. 
or upwards; on one occasion nearly 300° 



C. was reached, but that was not with 
one of the oils now referred to. 

It is not advisable to continue to 
apply heat beyond the point at which 
tne high boiling oil comes over very 
slowly and in small quantity, for if 
that be done, white, smoke-Uke clouds 
form in the retort, consisting of very 
curious and interesting resinous or 
oleoresinous bodies; possibly they 
have not been produced before in a 
state in which they could be exam- 
ined, as by the ordinary mode of ma- 
nipulation they would either be left 
behind in the water or be so changed 
by direct heat that their real nature 
could not be distinguished. The Quan- 
tity of resinous matter producea va- 
ries very much with different oils, but 
as a rule it is much greater than was 
anticipated. 

The anhydrous essential oils, to pro- 
duce which was the main object in 
view, as obtained in the way described, 
were slightly colored, or became so af- 
ter being kept a few days. To obtain 
them in a colorless condition, it was 
found necessary to redistil them a sec- 
ond time, when, with the exception of 
the geranium oil, which still came 
over slightly colored, the whole were 
obtainea in a perfectly colorless state. 
Upon the second redSstillation of the 
anhydrous oils, a little aqueous oil came 
over at flrst, proving that the oils ob- 
tained in the flrst ^distillation were 
not quite anhydrous. A little resin- 
ous residue was left in the retort, but 
the amount was very small in compar- 
ison to that remaining after the nrst 
redistillation. This residue no doubt 
was contained in its present state in 
the original oil, and was not a product 
of decomposition. 

Oil of orange yielded a large quan- 
tity of pure anhydrous oil, but little 
of higher boiling point, and a brown 
oily residue not so offensive as some 
of the others. 

Lemon oil yielded a large quantity 
of anhydrous oil. The residue was 
dark-brown and solid, but not offen- 
sive in smell. 

OU of bergamot yielded a large 
quantity of pure oil. The high boiling 
oil was colored, and not pleasant. 
The residue was very dark-colored, 
but liquid, and very ofltensive in smeU. 

Oil of origanum yielded a largjB 
quantity of pure oil. The residual oil 
was very dark-colored, more liquid 
than the bergamot, but not so offen- 
sive in smell. 

Oeranium oil turned out very badly. 
The pure anhydrous oil was compara- 
tively small in quantity and still col- 
ored. The high boiling oil was in small 
quantity and not nice. The residual 
oil amounted to quite one-half the ori- 
ginal oil ; it was very dark-colored. and 
very offensive. 

Tne original oil of lavender was of 
American ori^. The amount of pure 
anhydrous oil obtained was s^ialler 
than &om some of the other oils. The 
high boiling oil was very much colored 
and not of pleasant flavor. Thd residual 
matter was nearly black, of the con- 
sistence of treacle and very offen- 
sive. 

Oil of peppermint was also Ameri- 
can. It yielaed about the same pro- 
portion of pure anhydrous oil as the 
oil of lavender. The high boiling oil 
was still distinctly peppermint^ but 
coarse in flavor. The residual oil was 
light-brown and thick ; it was not so 
onensive as some of the other residues, 
but was- very inferior to ordinary oil 
of peppermint in flavor. 

Witn respect to the pure anhydrous 
oils, there can be no doubt that a great 
improvement had taken place in their 
flavor. They will perhaps strike most 
persons as not being so strong ,as the 
ori^nal oils, but that is due to their 
having been deprived of the coarse, 
though probably powerful smell of the 
high-Dofling oils and the residual mat- 
ter. In fact, when the residual oleo- 
resins are examined, it will be quite 



understood how the flavor of the vari- 
ous oils must be improved by the re- 
moval of such crude and, m many 
cases, really offensive matter. 

At present it is not known how long 
these essential anhydrous oils will 
keep, that is, how long they will retain 
their superior qualities it they have 
any, or m what time they win again 
become oxidized and converted back 
into the state of the original oils. It 
is likely that anhydrous oils will keep 
for almost an mdeflnite time, and 
that the oxidation £tnd change oi these 
bodies is due to the presence of small 
traces of water. . 



Note on China Bioolorata.* 

This bark comes form Tecamez or 
Atacamez, which lies west of Harra on 
the western declivity of the Oatochaca. 
in Ecuador, where it was discovered in 
1793 by Dr. D. Brown. It was recom- 
mended as a useful tonic by Dr. 
Bresa, of Padua, in 1824. Authorities 
on cinchona barks have referred it to 
a Cinchona or Exostemma, to Heno- 
stemum or Pinkneya, There is a 
greater probability that it is a Be- 
mina. 

Dr. A. Vogel has pointed out that the 
microscopical structure of the bark 
closely resembles that of Remijia pe- 
duncidaia. or cuprea bark. Humbolt, 
who saw tne tree, believed that it was 
a Cinchona or Eccostemma. The genus 
Cinchona at the time included the 
Remijia^, In Lambert^s illustration of 
the leaves of the Tecamez bark, the 
leaves are of a peculiarly pointed form, 
closely tallying with the form of the 
leaves of Eem\^ia peduncvZata, as fig- 
ured by Karsten. These fragments of 
evidence seem never to have been no- 
ticed together. 

Small parcels of a bark very unlike 
ordinary cuprea bark have been im- 
ported with the latter. It seems, to be 
almost midway in character between 
China bicoloraza and pedunctUata. 

The analysis of the bark gives results 
which contradict the experience of 
previous observers. It contains chin- 
onin and chinic acid, which were ac- 
tually identified, also quinine, .255 per 
cent, equal to .34 per cent of (][uiiune 
sulphate; cinchomne, .06; quinidine, 
.05, and amorphous alkaloids, .39. 
These are cinchona or remijia alka- 
loids, and the absence of cinchonidine 
is n€^tive evidence in favor of the 
remiiia theory. The conclusion can 
hardly fail to be that the China bicolo- 
rata is a true Bemijia^ and it is sug- 
gested that its botanical source should 
be known henceforth as Bemijia bico- 
lorata. 



Inhalation of the Vapor of Glyoerin 

for Cough. 

Of interest in connection with the 
article on page 206, we quote the follow- 
ing abstract from the Revue MSdicale, 
of Aug. 30th, which appears in the 
Medical Record: — "Professor Traster 
employs with great benefit the vapor 
of glycerin for the alleviation of a fa- 
tiguing or painful cough. A couple of 
ounces of glycerin are put in a porce- 
lain dish and evaporated over an £dco- 
hol lamp. A large quantity of vapor 
is thus given off whicn is innided with 
great relief by patients, especially 
consumptives who are troublea with a 
harassing cough. '^ 

It is very safe to say that this can 
hardly be the case, for without the 
presence of watery vapor, such a pro- 
cedure would be more than likely to 
lead to decomposition of the glycerin 
and the formation of acreolin, tne in- 
halation of which would be anything 
hut soothing.— Ed. Am. Drug. 



* Abstract of paper read before the Brit. Pharm. 
Ck>nference by J. Hodgkiii. After CAem. and 
Drug. 
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Notes on Essential Oils.* 

Oil of Bay, — Since its first introduc- 
tion, tne consumption of this oil has 
increased tenfold. Its solution in al- 
cohol presents some difiiculties. Even 
absolute alcohol does not dissolve it to 
a clear solution, and it is, therefore, 
best to add the oil at once to dilute 
alcohol (50^), and produce a clear solu- 
tion by filtration. 

[The original pamphlet of Schimmel 
& Co. says here : ' * The Pharmacopoeia 
of the United States (sic) likewise 
praises the refreshing effects of an al- 
coholic solution of oil of bay in cases 
of nervous headache, fcuntness, and 
other nervous disorders, applied on 
soft linen to the head and forehead. 
It is also highly recommended by the 
same authority in the form of spray 
in the room of the sick or the conva- 
lescent patient.'* The above passage 
is. of course, taken from the ** United 
States Dispensatory, " and not from the 
official U. S. Pharmacopoeia, which does 
not contain therapeutic hints. — Ed.] 

Oil of Birch (crude). — There is some 
uncertainty about the true source of 
this article. At all events, no guar- 
antee can be given that it is actually 
obtained from the birch, as is asserted 
by the Polish dealers. 

Oil of Cajuput, — Several pharmaco- 
poeias consider the green color of the 
oil, which is due to a trace of copper, 
as harmless. The Dutch Government, 
however, supplies the drug stores in 
Java wit^ colorless oil only, and Japan 
only permits the importation of the 
latter. 

Ot7o/ Camphor^ Jai)anese. — ^This by- 
product, obtained during the manufac- 
ture of camphor, arrives in larger 
Quantities than lormerly. Invoices 
oiffer very much in color and odor. 
When burned, it yields a very large 
quantity of soot, and this seems to 
suggest that it has been long used in 
China and Japan for the production 
of the fine pigment known as ''india- 
ink." 

Oil of Florida Cedarwood, so highly 
valued as a fine perf imie for soaps, has 
been produced in larger quantities and 
at lower prices. If the demand should 
increase, it could be furnished even 
lower. This oil is frequently used in 
Europe as an adulterant for oil of cas- 
sia, citronella, and sandal wood. In 
the U. S., where it is obtained as a by- 
product in the drying-rooms of leaa- 
pencil works, it is even used to adul- 
turate oil of peppermint. 

Oil of Citro7iella.—When pure, this 
oil is of a bright, wine-yellow color; 
on coming in contact with Ught and air 
it acquires a fine green color. A good 
test lor its genuineness is its behavior 
towards alcohol of 75^. One volume 
of the oil must form an absolutely 
clear solution with 2, or at most, 2i 
volumes of 75^ alcohol at a tempera- 
ture not below 20° C. (68° F.). This 
test invariably shows the presence of 
any fatty oils, and of oil of cedar, of 
turpentine, and other essential oils. 

Oil of Copaiba. — Large lots of a col- 
orless oil of ** copaiba" arrived at 
Hamburg, which turned out to be de- 
rived from East Indian balsam (Gurjim 
balsam), and was offered at incredi- 
bly low prices. This oil is also large- 
ly used for purposes of adulteration. 

Oil of Manaarin Orange. — A few 
kilos only of this oil, obtained from 
the rind of the Mandarin orange 
{Citrua Nobilis) are available, and 
even this small quantity had to be 
specially ordered by Schimmel & Co. 
It is said to be almost indispensable 
in the preparation of certain fine per- 
fumes, "Ess Bouquet," for instance. 

Oil of Eucalyptus.— The Australian 
supply having become very irregular 
and also unreliable as to quality and 
source of oil, Messrs. Schimmel & Co. 



* From the Bericht von Schimmel & Co., Leipzig, 
September, 18H4. Communicated by the agentn of 
the bouse: Messrs. l^'ritzsche Brothers, of New 
York. 



have succeeded in finding a new place 
of production from which they will ob- 
tain the genuine oil of Eucalyptus 
Globulus and no other. [We do not 
know where the firm succeeded in 
finding this source, outside of Austra- 
lia, but if we had ourselves been oblig^ 
to search, we would have looked for it 
in Algiers, where Eucalyptus has been 
abunaantly planted for a number of 
years.— Ed. Am. Druggist.] The gen- 
uine oil contains the true eucmyp- 
tol (spec. gr. 0.918; boiling point, 170** 
-ITS'* C.) m considerable proportion, 
while the Australian oil [of commerce?] 
contains little or none at all, and is, 
therefore, medicinally valueless. 

The Australian eucalyptus oil (the 
exact source of which is always uncer- 
tain), and the genuine oil of Eucalyp- 
tus globulus are distinguished by the 
following properties: 



Australian Oil. 

1. Mixed with 
alcohol even in the 
proportion of 1 to 
15 yields a turbid 
solution. 

2. Deflagrates 
with iodine. 

3. In contact 
with sodium turns 
red 

4! Sp. gr. 0.860- 
0.870. 



Qen. E. globulus Oil. 

Yields a clear solu- 
tion with alcohol in 
all proportion. 



Does not deflagrate. 

In contact with so- 
dium turns yellow. 

0.900-0.925. 



Oil of Oeranium, Turkish (or Oil of 
Palmarosa).— The Quality of the oil at 
present on the market is the finest ob- 
tainable, and the price is lower than 
it has been for years. 

Oil of Hops. — ^This seems to be chief- 
ly impd in the preparation of the well- 
known ** Hop bitters." 

Oil of Lavender^ Mitcham. — The 
mmiber of perfumers who indulge in 
the purchase of this expensive com- 
modity becomes smaller every year. 
Schimmel &; Co. state that, in their 
opinion, a skilful perfumer can pro- 
duce the very same effect by taking 
the finest French oil of lavender as a 
base. At least, the odor of the Mit- 
cham oil is very closely imitated by 
adding to French oil of lavender some 
of the finest oil of rosemary and a very 
little oil of cajuput, both in proper 
proportion. 

(Jil of Linaloe—iB still chiefljr con- 
sumed in the preparation of *'£ily of 
the Valley " bouquet and of certain 
toilet soaps. This is one of the essen- 
tial oils which improves by being kept 
for one or two years before being used. 

Oil of Mirbane (artificial Oil of Bit- 
ter Almonds). — True oil of mirbane is 
nitrobenzol. Owing to the great de- 
pression in the price of benzol, the oil 
of mirbane has fallen about one-third in 
price. During the preceding year, ben- 
zol ruled very high and so did its de- 
rivative, the oil of mirbane. But even 
during the period of the high price of 
benzol, . the English Oil of Mirbane 
ruled very low^ and this for the simple 
reason that it mnot nitrobenzol (sp. gr. 
1.200) at Sll, but nitrotoluol (sp. gr. 
1.160). This fact also also accounts 
for the peculiar disagreeable odor of 
the English article, which seems to be 
so little liked that English consumers 
often import a higher-priced foreign 
product. 

Oil of Horsemint. — ^This new article 
is likewise introduced by the New York 
agents of the house. It is distiUed 
from the fresh herb of Monarda punc- 
tata and has an odor intermediate be- 
tween that of oil of thyme and oil of 
Spanish hops [Origanum creticum]. 
Even with moderate cold, it separates 
a crystalline substance, which, ac- 
cording to Prof. Fliickiger, is identical 
with thymol. [The original, from 
which ve translate, again refers here 
to the * ' United States Pharmacopceia " 
as a source of therapeutic information, 
when it should have said ** United 
States Dispensatory," the latter being 
the unofficial commentary upon the 
official pharmacopoeia, which latter 



contains not a single therapeutic n^- 
mark.— Ed. Am. Drug.] 

Oil of Orris Hoot. — ^This exquisite 
and expensive perfume (soHd at or- 
dinary temperatures) has been again 
somewhat lowered in price and wiU, 
no doubt, find more universal employ- 
ment. Schimmel Sc Co. state that they 
produce about 2 kilos (4 lbs. 6 02.) of 
the pure oil per week. 

Certain competitors have been offer- 
ing a **Uquid oil of orris" at greatly 
reduced rates. This is merely a boIu- 
tion of the pure oil in oil of bergamot 
or oil of cedar, and is certainly not 
economical to buj", as everybody can 
dissolve the genuine .oil himself. 

OH of Wild Garlic. — Schimmel & Co. 
have extracted the ^ oil from a weed 
(Allium ursinum)'which had been pulled 
up in large quantities by government 
order. It is merely offered for scienti- 
fic investigations, and the firm declines 
having anything further to do with it, 
as its preparation is one of the most 
disagreeaole oparations they had ever 
experienced. 

Oil of Curled Mint, — ^The recent total 
deficiency of this oil in the market 
will probably be shortly relieved by the 
American agents of ^himmel & Ck). 
(Messrs. Fritzsche Bros, of New York). 
It seems, therefore, that the cultiva- 
tion of this species of mint has been 
reguiariy undertaken here. 

Oil of Petitgrains (Paraguay).— 
This brand has in a few years con- 
quered the market and has become a 
serious rival to the French product. 
Direct shipments from the principal 
producers in Asuncion will hereafter 
reach Schimmel & Ck>. The produc- 
tion is said to be capable of consider- 
able extension; alrec^ly it amounts to 
about 2,000 kilos per year. The same 
producer also obtains a few kilos of oil 
of neroh, which are, however, bespo- 
ken or bought up by houses in Buenos 
Ayres. 

Oil of Pepper. — ^As an explanation 
why the house has been able to sell 
this oil at such low prices that they 
appear out of proportion to the price 
01 the product, the interesting fact is 
adduced that the oil is obtained as a 
by-product in the preparation of the ex- 
quisite perfume *'heliotropin," which 
is in reality piperonal. 

Oil of Peppermint. — All sorts of 
rumors are circulating as to future 
contingencies affecting the price of 
this oil. An advance is prophesied by 
some, for instance, on the ground 
that a laige portion of the Ameri- 
can oil win hereafter be utilized for 
the manufacture of menthol. Messrs. 
Schimmel & Co. express themselves, 
regarding this point, as follows: 

''All reports conceminff the manu 
f acture of menthol from American oil 
of peppermint we regard as liiyths. 
Accoroing to experiments undertaken 
in our own laboratories, the practical 
manufacture is rendered impossible by 
the immense quantities of deterioratea 
oil of peppermint which are obtained 
as by-products. But if the attempt 
were made to throw such oil, deprived 
of menthol, back on the market as 
genuine oil of peppermint, every con- 
noisseur will certainly remonstrate 
with energy a^inst its acceptance. 
At all events, it is possible that the 
manufacture of menthol will be at- 
tempted ; only it would then be very 
necessary to be exceedmgly cautious 
in purchasing the oil. And if ex- 
hausted oil is eventually rejected by 
the public, the whole undertaking will 
collapse, even granted that it will bo 
really carried out in practice, which, 
according to our observations, must be 
declared improbable." [We think the 
reputation of the manufacturer (who 
was first announced in this journal) 
as having undertaken the manufacture 
of menthol is so well established that 
none of the alarming consequences al- 
luded to above need be feared.— Ep. 
Am. Druog.] 

OU of jBo0e.-^himmel & Co. an- 
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nounce that they have at last suc- 
ceeded ia inducing florists and owners 
of suitable localities, in the neighbor- 
hood of Dresden, to undertake the cul- 
tivation of roses on the large scale, 
and that they have alreadv started 
the manufacture of pure oil of rose, 
having thus far obtained about 3 kilos. 
By a careful study of the kinds of roses 
best adapted for this industry, the firm 
expects to far excel the foreign oil in 
quality. So far, the price of the Ger- 
man oil is quite high, out is equivalent 
to its purity and superiority. 

Oil of Origanum Creticum {Oil of 
" Spamsk Hops ").— This has been so 
scarce that it could not be supplied to 
the trade, but only to pathological 
laboratories of a number of imiversi- 
ties, which are reg[ular customers for it. 
At present, there is a little more avail- 
able than formerly. 

Oil of Vetiver, — The preparation of 
this oil is a very disagreeable task, 
owing to the great dustiness of the 
vetiver roots. This dust cannot be re- 
moved without also removing the 
particles of bark containing the oil 
cells. 

Cumarin. — ^The price of a kilo of 
tonka-beans is at present at least 
15 marks ($3.60); this quantity con- 
tains not more than 15 gxn. (| oz.) of 
cumarin; and this quantity of arti- 
flcicU cumarin costs only 4.50 marks 
(|1.!B1). It is easy to understand that the 
artificial substance is gradually re- 
placing the natural, both in perfumery 
and in the tobacco industry. 



Commercial Balsam of Peru and the 
methods for ascertaining its purity.* 

Thb writer of the paper states that 
adulteration of the oaisam has been 
more observed on the Continent than 
in Great Britain, and concludes with a 
report on twelve samples obtained from 
representative sources, only one of 
wnich was adulterated (with storax). 
The Pharmacopoeial and other recog- 
nized tests are: — 

1. Preliminary tests (Specific Grav- 
ity).— This is an important factor in 
the indication of impurity. Ten years 
a^ the balsam had a specific gravity 
of 1.150 to 1.160, and now it is 1.137 
to 1.145 according to the Ph. Ger., 
and 1.135 to 1.150 according to the U. 
S. P. This change is saia to be due 
to a modification which the balsam 
undergoes in the course of its purifica- 
tion at the ports of shipment. The 
author recommended 1.137 to 1.150 as 
a standard ; it being desirable to adopt 
a minimum which shall exclude baL- 
saios contaminated with storax, ben- 
zoin, colophony, copaiba, and fixed 
oils, all of which lower the density. 

The Sulphuric Acid Test, of the U. 
S. P., was found to be very good for 
detectiuj^ fixed oil and copaiba. It 
was pointed out that Schlickum^s 
recommendation to use hot water is 
very bad, because in all cases it pre- 
vents the resinous mass from harden- 
ing^ 

The Ammonia Testy of the Ph. Ger., 
designed by Dr. C. Grote was also 
found to be exceedingly good for the 
detection of colophony. Five drops 
shaken up with about a drachm of 
liquor ammoniad (B. P.) gives a froth 
amounting to about twice as much as 
the liquid, and if there be a large per- 
cenutge present, the solution gela- 
tinizes in a day. Schlickum^s modi- 
fication of the test was condemned. 

FlUckiger's Lims Test, — This con- 
sists in rubbing up 10 drops of balsam 
with 0.4 Gm. (say 6 grains) of lime. 
If the balsam be pure, according to 
Fliickiger, it should not harden, but 
remain soft and kneadable, whereas 
balsam containing storax, colophony, 
copaiba, or benzoin becomes quite 
hard and brittle. This the author de- 
nied, and gave details of experiments 



^Abstract of a paper by Peter lfacSw§n. read 
before the Brftiab Pnarm. Oonferenoe. 



in proof of his statement. He had 
also tried Grote*s modification of the 
test, which consists of adding merely 
a few drojps of spirit to the balsam, 
and by this method he got very hard 
masses with aU ^nds of balsam, pure 
and adulterated ; but balsam to which 
10^ of castor oil had been added 
remained permanently soft. It was, 
therefore, mferred that the hardening 
was due to the alcohol added. The 
storax- and copaiba-adulterated bal- 
sams communicate their distinctive 
odors to the lime paste. 

2. Qualitative Tests, (The action 
of solvents as a means of detecting 
impurity and indicating quality.) — ^The 
odorous principle (cinnamem) was 
dissolved out oy petroleum spirit, 
sp. gr. 710, boiling-point 65° C. If 
less than forty-one per cent of cin- 
namein was obtainea, it was inferred 
that the specimen was not good; but 
only one gave less, viz., the one 
adulterated with storax. More than 
half of those examined contained 
above forty-five per cent, from which 
it would appear that our supply is 
of fine quality. It was pointed out 
that castor oil and copajiba increase 
the 3rield of cinnamein. Schlickum 
states that they do so by their own 
weight, but the author gave proof 
to show that they do this only to a 
Umited extent. The P. G. requires 
that the petroleum spirit residue 
should not have the odor of turpen- 
tine, storax, or copaiba, and that it 
should not give a blue or greenish- 
blue coloration with nitric acid P. G. 
The test has been condemned by 
Grote, and the author has endeavored 
to show where it misleads. If the 
petioleum spirit solution be not fil- 
tered, the suspended particles of any 
kind of balsam ^ve l;he green colo- 
ration, and nitnc add, P. G. is too 
weak to do what is expected; but the 
B. P. acid (sp. gr. 1.420) gives an 
intense blue with copaiba, and bright 
emerald green with colophony-adul- 
terated balsams. Other adulterants, 
and even pure balsam, give colorations 
which are not, however, sufficiently 
distinctive to rank as tests. Castor 
oil is also detected in the petroleum- 
spirit residue by saponifying with 
weak alcoholic potash and acidifjring 
with hydrochloric acid: oily globules, 
in adoition to crystals of cinnamic 
acid, separating if there be oil present. 

Regardingthe carbon bisulphide test 
of the U. S. r., which states that three 
volumes of bisulphide should sepa- 
rate from one of the balsam not more 
than forty per cent of insoluble mat- 
ter. This percentage is much too 
high, sixteen per cent at the most be- 
ing sufficient, because an admixture 
of benzoin increases it. and a high 
percentage of insoluble matter is 
one of tiae best means of detecting 
that adulterant. It was shown that 
tiie amount of insoluble matter bears 
no relation to the amount of resin in 
the balsam. — Chemist and Druggist. 



The ManuflEtotiire of Iodide of Fotas- 

sium. 

Mb. C. F. Capaijn-Karlowa is the 
author of a lone paper in Neueste 
Erfind, und Erfanr,, in which he dis- 
cusses the different available methods 
for preparing iodide of potassium. 
According to him, the most advanta- 

feous is that originally recommended 
y Dufios, which consists in allowing 
iodine to act upon zinc in presence of 
of water, precipitating the resulting 
iodide of zinc by means of carbonate 
of potassium, removing any remaining 
metal from the iodide of potassium 
solution by hydrosulphuric acid, filter- 
ing and crystallizing. 

Although iodine and zinc are farther 
apart in the electro-chemical series 
than iodine and iron, yet their union 
takes place with less energy. As the 
zinc^ when if orkin^ this process on a 



large scale, must be used in a granu- 
lated condition, a large excess of it is 
necessary, in order to present enough 
surface to the iodine. The undissolved 
portion, of course, can be used in the 
next operation. 

If 1 part each of iodine and granu- 
lated zinc, and 2 parts of water are 
brought together at the ordinary tem- 
perature, no reaction ensues. On 
graduaUy warming, a slow action is 
started, the liquid first acouires a yel- 
lowish color and gradually becomes 
dark-brown. After two or three 
hours, it again gradually becomes 
lighter colored, ana finally as colorless 
as water. The liquid is now filtered 
and the remaining zinc washed with 
distilled water and put aside. The 
united liquids are heated to boiling 
and mixed with enough solution oi 
carbonate of potassium until no more 
precipitate is produced. 

The reaction takes place as follows: 

6ZnI. + 5K.C0f + 3H.0 = lOKI -H 

iodide carb. of water iodide 

zinc potassium potassium 

+ 2ZnC0. 3(ZnOH,0) + 300. 

basic carbonate of carbonic 

zinc acid gas 

Since the escaping carbonic acid gas 
causes a good deal of effervescence, 
capacious vessels must be used for the 
operation, and in order that all the 
zmc be precipitated, an excess of car- 
bonate of potassium must be used. To 
insure the complete precipitation of 
the zinc, the filtrate must be tested 
with sulphide of ammonium, and, if 
necessary, the liquid must be digested 
(warm) for some time with the car- 
bonate of potassium added in excess. 

The precipitate is washed with dis- 
tilled water until the washings no 
longer affect mercuric chloride. [In 
practice it is not convenient to add all 
the wash water to the first liquid, to 
be copcentrated together, as it would 
unnecessarily dilute the strong solu- 
tion fii*st obtained. It is preferable 
to use the dilute wash-waters in place 
of water in the next operation. — Ed. 
Am. Dr.] Since the precipitated car- 
bonate of zinc is quite compact, the 
wadiing is easily performed. 

The excess of carbonate of potassium 
still remaining in the liqmd is now 
neutralized or nearly so with hydrio- 
dic acid, and hydrosulphuric acid gas 
then conducted through the Uquid, in 
order to remove every trace of metal. 
Finally the liquid is filtered, if neces- 
sary, neated to drive off the excess of 
hydrosulphuric acid, and then evapo- 
rated [to the crystallizing point or] 
to dryness. 

This method has the advantage of 
being simple and not causing any 
notable loss of iodine through violence 
of the reaction, nor need the operation 
be hastened, as the products are not 
affected by exposure to the air. The 
washing of the precipitated carbonate 
of zinc, however, must be continued 
for a considerable time, until all the 
iodide of potassium has been washed 
out of it. 

The author lays special stress upon 
the necessity of adding a considerable 
excess of carbonate of potassium to 
insure the complete precipitation of 
the zinc. 

Distinction between Bioe-Meal and 
Buokwheat-Meal. 

The sample is made into paste with 
strong potash-lye, heated on the water- 
bath, and treated with hydrochloric 
acid. In case of rice, the paste is yel- 
low, and, after treatment with acid, 
white. Buckwheat gives a dark-green 
paste which is turned red by hydro- 
chloric acid. — A, Lehn in Zeitschr, /. 
anal, Chem. 

The British Medical Association 
created a new section at its recent 
meeting at Belfast— that of Pharma* 
gojogy and Therapeutics. 
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Japanese Cod-liver Oil.* 

Norwegian cod-liver oil is obtained 
from several varieties of the cod spe- 
cies, such as the common cod, Oadua 
MorrhvjaAh% dorsch, O, Callarias, the 
ling, O. molvay the coal fish, G. Carbo- 
narivSy the pollock, O, PollachiuSy etc. 
Japanese cod-liver oil (at least that 
manufactured and exported by Cock- 
ing & Co. ) is the product of the Japanese 
cod, GadiAS Brandtii. It is a fish fre- 
quenting the shores of the Northern 
part of the main island of Japan 
(NipoD), and of the whole of the north- 
em island of Tesso. It comes in im- 
mense shoals about the months of No- 
vember, December, and January, 
and is caueht by the fishermen with 
hooks andlines near the shore. The 
port of Otaru in Yesso is where this 
mdustry is conducted on the largest 
scale. Immediately upon the fish be- 
ing caught, the livers are taken out, 
separated from the blood, veins, mem- 
brane, and other impurities, and thor- 
oughly wajshed. The livers are carefully 
separated, and only the healthy, large 
and plmnp ones are retained for the 
extraction of the best qualities of oil. 
The oil, as it exists in the cells of the 
liver, is naturally of a very pale straw 
color and bland taste, the various 
shades of darker color than this, up to 
the dark brown seen in commerce, is 
only the effect of the artificial extrac- 
tion of the oil by excessive heat, and 
the preater or lesser degree of putre- 
faction of the liver before the oilis ex- 
tracted. The oil being contained in 
cells or glands, to get a large yield of 
oil, great heat has to be appued, or else 
the livers are allowed to become putrid 
so as to reduce the cellular tissue, and 
thus allow of the escape of the oil. The 
yield of this last process is larce, but 
red and dark-brown in color and more 
or loss rancid, and the attempt is some- 
times made to improve its color by 
bleaching with chemicals, such as sul- 
phuric acid, etc., which of course en- 
tirely destroys the delicate chemical 
constituents upon which the value of 
the oil depends. In the process adopted 
for the extraction of the Japanese cod- 
liver oil, the clean and fresh hvers are 
merely reduced to a pulp, which is 
transferred to large, iron steam-jack- 
ets, enamelled inside, and the oil is ex- 
tracted by steam at as low a tempera- 
ture as possible, until no more can be 
drawn off without an increase of heat. 
This is then transferred to receivers, 
allowed to cool, and the soUd fat frozen 
out. The climate of Yesso during the 
cod-fish season greatly facihtates the 
operations in producing a pure and 
naturally refined oil, as the tempera- 
ture of the air is always from 10° to 
15*^ below freezing. This not only 
keeps the hvers in a fresh state, during 
the preliminary operations of cleaning 
and reduction to a pulp, but affords a 
natural and ready mean of separat- 
ing the sohd fats, which is therefore 
most effectually done, -simply because 
it costs nothing. After separation of 
th3 sohd fat, the oil is shipped to Yo- 
kohama and there further purified by 
steam washing, in order to remove vo- 
latile acids, such as acetic, butyric, 
capryhc, etc., which, if allowed to 
remain, cause irritation of the throat 
and stomach. 

Cod-hver oil. as an organic body, 
differs essentially from all other fixed 
oils. It is not determined among medi- 
cal men and chemists as to what 
particular constituents it owes its re- 
markable properties, but the research- 
es of many tend to the conclusion 
that this oil owes its action to 
its olein — of which the best pale oil 
contains about 80 per cent or, what is 
more probable, to the biliary principles 
contained in the olein. There are sev- 
eral inorganic elements found in sUght 



* Abstracted from statistics and other papers 
kindly supplied by Cocking ^ Co., of Yokohama, 
Japan. 



quantities in cod-liver oil, two of which 
have especially been laid stress upon, 
viz.^ iodine and pjhosphorus, but all 
varieties of the oil contain such in- 
finitesimal quantities, that one cannot 
recognize in either of these elements 
the cause of the tonic and reconstitut- 
ing action of cod-hver oil. The active 
principle seems to reside almost wholly 
in the particular fatt^ substance itself. 
Japanese cod-hver oil has been known 
in Europe among the trade for several 
years, and many shipments have been 
forwarded during that time. It has 
usually (or always) gone into con- 
sumption as ** Norwegian cod-hver 
oil,^^ to make up the deficiency in the 
supply of the latter. (The Cliem, and 
Drug, of May 16th, 1883, remarked: 
'* Japan (cod-hver oil) in cases still 
meets with inquiry, principally for 
mixing; if more care is taken next 
season in preparing this oil, we think 
it will become a great rival to the Nor- 
way oil.") 

A large cod-fishing industry has for 
a long time been carried on in the 
northern portion of Japan, more par- 
ticularly m that part of the empire 
known as Yesso, and European experts 
often looked forward to this field as an 
important source of future supply of 
cod-liver oil. But, up to within three 
years ago, the fishermen actually 
threw the hvers away, as the govern- 
ment of Japan made a close monopolv 
of the cod-fishery, and not only €U- 
lowed the valuable hvers and oil to go 
to waste, but even prevented private en- 
terprise from availing itself of the op- 
portunity. Since, how(3ver, the colo- 
nization department of the Japanese 
government, known as the kaitakushi^ 
was abolished, and the island of Yesso 
made into a prefecture, this source of 
wealth can now made available. And 
in the face of the immense f aUing off 
in the supplies from Norway, this has 
occurred at a most opportune time. 

A chemical examination made Mr. 
H. Yoshida, chief chemist of the Ja- 
panese Geological Survey Department, 
showed, among other properties and 
constituents (already well known from 
previous analytical reports), the pres- 
ence of about 1.5^ oigaduin and about 
0.98^ of salts which were left behind 
on i^tion. The peculiar principle 
gadum, which exists in adl cod-hver 
oils, was separated by De Jongh^s 
niethod. The oil was saponified with 
soda, the resulting soap decomposed 
with solution of neutral acetate oflead, 
and the'compounds thus formed treat- 
ed with ether. By so doing, the gewi- 
uin and oleate oi lead are dissolved 
and may be filtered off from the insol- 
uble margarate of lead. After evapo- 
rating the ethereal solution, recon- 
verting the oleate of lead into a soda 
salt, finally dissolving the residue in 
hot alcohol of sp. gr. 0.875, and cooling 
the solution to 0*C. (32° F.). thegaduin 
is separated by the aid of sulphuric 
acid. 

Thus prepared and dried, gaduin is 
an inodorous, tasteless, dark-colored, 
friable substance. It dissolves with 
red color in sulphuric acid^ from which 
it can be reprecipitated either by wa- 
ter or by an alkali.* 



On American Sulphuric Acid. 

Up to a few years a^o, all the sul- 
phuric acid produced in the United 
States was made from Sicilian sulphur. 
The attempts which were occasionally 
made to utilize the domestic native 
pulphides (pyrites) were in no case per- 
manently successful, since the manu- 
facturers did not use either the proper 
methods or apparatus. Prof. G. Lunge 
had drawn attention to this fact al- 
ready in the German edition of his 



* Cocking & Co. quote cod-liver oil. in 36 lb. tins, at 
Ucentsper lb. free on board at Yokohama. By 
the cask or for larger quantities, a proportionate 
reduction would no doubt be made. 



Handbuch der Sodarlndustrie, and in 
the subsequent English edition he 
stated that it was onlv a question of 
time when pyrites would take the place 
of Sicilian sulphur in the United 
States. 

This prediction has been already 
partlv fulfilled, and it is said to lie 
chieny due to the detailed descriptioii 
of the most practical and economical 
methods used by England and other 
nations for working pyrites, which 
Prof. Lunge described at length in his 
elaborate work. In June, 1882, only 
two sulphuric acid works used pyrites 
but in March, 1884, the number had al- 
ready increased to eighteen. 

With a desire to correct some erro- 
neous statement made by him in refer- 
ence to a misunderstood or miscon- 
structed circular which had reached 
him from the U. S., Prof. Lunge 
takes the opportunity of announcing 
that many American pyrites ores (as, 
for instance, that of the Davis €k)ni- 
panv of Gharlemont, Mass.) are abso- 
lutely free from arsenic^ and that, 
therefore, an acid prepared from siuch 
pyrites, is able to compete even more 
favorably with sulphiir-made acid, 
than is the case in Europe where py- 
rites is almost always contaminated 
with arsenic. 

Another pyrites free from arsenic is 
that offered by the Sulphur Mines 
Company, of Virginia. — Dinglefs 
Joum, 



Action of Arsenious Acid ui>on Gly- 
cerin. 

A PAPER by Herbert Jackson, in the 
Chemical News^ calls attention to the 
reaction which occurs when ^ycerin 
is saturated with arsenious acid. Sev- 
eral text-books mention the fact that 
glycerin is its best solvent, but the 
reason for this seems never to have 
been pointed out. Mr. Jackson ob- 
served that a considerable quantity of 
water was given off when anhydrous 
glycerin was treated with arsenious 
acid, and proceeded to determine the 
amount of water so evolved when a 
weighed quantity of glycerin was 
treated with an excess of the arseni- 
ous acid. 1.5 parts of the acid and 1 
part of glycerin were- used, and the 
mean of several experiments showed 
that an amount of arsenious acid, equal 
at least in weight to the glycerin, was 
necessary. 

Experiments to determine the maxi- 
mum ouantity of the acid which could 
bo maae to combine, consisted in in- 
closing different proportions of the 
substances in sealed, stout glass tubes, 
and heating them for two hours at 250*^ 
G. In aU cases where the arsenious 
aclil was in excess of the proportion 
above mentioned, some of it crystal- 
lized and some blackening of the con- 
tents of the tube occurred, owing to 
the reduction of arsenic. 

Further experiments showed that 
14.45 grammes of glycerin require for 
saturation 15.98 grammes of arsenious 
acid and give off 4. 57 grammes of water. 
In other words, 184 parts (2 equivalents) 
of glycerin require 198 parts (1 equiva- 
lent) of the acid, and evolve 54 parts 
(3 equivalents) oi water. 

' The experiments further showed that 
arsenious acid and glycerin react to 
form normal glyceryl arsenite, or ar- 
senious ether of glycerin, a compound 
which is a colorless, transparent, vitre- 
ous sohd ; very dehquescent and easily 
decomposed by water into glycerin and 
arsenious acid. It is entirely soluble 
in absolute alcohol, and is left im- 
changed when the alcohol is driven 
off by evaporation. It is also freely 
soluble in glycerin, as would be ex- 
pected. It becomes soft at 100** C, and 
can be poured ea^y when the temper- 
ature reaches 200'' C. When quite dry, 
it appears to be stable at the boiling 
point of glycerin (290° C.) but is de« 

composed above that temperature. 
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Method for the Araay of Indigo.* 

The determination of indigo blue, or 
indigotin, in indigo, preseniB various 
difficulties. The processes in use are 
long and subject to considerable 
error. The methods which depend 
upon the reduction and subsequent 
measured oxidation of indigo require 
the elimination, previously, of all other 
reducible bodies, to insure accuracy— 
an operation botJi long and tedious. 
The method by formation of sulphindi- 
gotine and its estimation by a stand- 
ardieed permanganate solution alwavs 
gives too high results by reason of the 
presence of other oxidizable bodies. 

For several years the author has 
used a method oy sublimation which 
has been uniformly satisfactory. In- 
dieo sublimes readily, and, by a care- 
ful regulation of temperature, can be 
separated from the components of in- 
digo, indigo brown, indigo red, muci- 
laginous matter, etc. 

The operation is best effected in a 
shallow platinum tray. Those in use 
are 7 Cm. long, 20m. wide, 3 to 4Mm. 
deep. Into such a tray is weighed 
about 0.25 Gm. of finely powdered in- 
digo which has been dned at 100'' C. 
The weijghing should be rapid to avoid 
absorption of moisture, and it is best 
not to exceed this amount greatly for 
a tray of the size noted, in order that 
the Layer of indigo may be thin. 

Spread the weighed powder evenly 
over the tray by tapping it with the 
finger; this can be done easily if the 
bottom of the tray is quite flat, with 
no rounding toward the sides. Sub 
lime 'On an iron plate, at first raising 
the heat graduaUy to avoid burning. 

When tne surface of the indigo is 
covered over with a shining layer of 
crystals, turn down upon tne plate a 
piece of Russia iron, bent into the form 
of a fiat arch, the highest point of 
which is about one Cm. above the 
plate, and a little longer than the tray. 
Lower the heat at the same time that 
the arch is put on, as the temperature 
rises rapidly. 

The purple vapors of indigotin are 
now given off, a portion condensing 
upon the under sides of the arch. 
Kaise the heat slowly, and enough to 
maintain a constant sublimation of in- 
digotin. By raising the arch the pro- 
gress of the work is seen. For a 
five per cent indigo the time re- 
quired is thirty to forty minutes; but 
soft Java indigo must be sublimed 
with more caution, and sometimes re- 
(juires two hours. The last crystals of 
indigotin are easily seen upon the dark- 
colored surface of the residue. When 
all have disappeared, remove the tray, 
cool in a desiccator and weigh. The 
loss in weight is indigotin. Observe 
that the heat be no greater than is re- 
Quired to sublime the indigo blue; and 
tnat no yellowish vapors appear 
which would indicate the destruction 
of the residue, leaving only ash. 

If the bottom of the tray is flat, and 
everywhere touches the plate, the sub- 
limation goes on regularly, except in 
case of very rich indigos, already 
mentioned, when care must be exer- 
cised to prevent burning. 

Results by this method are constant 
within one-ouarter of one per cent, 
but the author has frequently made 
re-determinations with variations of 
only half that error. 

A little practice enables one to leave 
the sublimation with only occasional 
attention, and thi'ee or four determi- 
nations may be carried on at once un- 
der the same arched cover. 

For commercial and industrial pur- 
poses, this method appears to have de- 
cided advantages. Its rapidity is in 
great contrast to the other methods 
which admit of perhaps two determi- 
nations in a day, while in point of ac- 
curacy it is not wanting. 



* From a paper bir Chan. Tennant Lee, In tbe 
J9um. of the Am^. Chtm, 800.^ ▼!., 165. 



Tests for Identity and Purity of 
Cod-Liver Oil. 

AcxK>RDiNa to A. Eremal, the cod- 
Uver oil supplied to the European 
markets is frequently spurious^ bieine 
either a mixture of the genmne ou 
with seal or coalfish oil, or else simply 
one of the latter oils, alone or mixea. 
Of late years, Japan has also furnished 
the market with so-called cod-Hver oil, 
the quantity of this in stock in Lon- 
don, in April, 1884, being 500 cases, each 
containing two tins of 40 to 80 pounds 
each, and 20 casks each holding 26 
gallons.'*' 

In order to find, if possible, a test 
which could be used to ascertain the 
identity and purity of genuine cod- 
liver oil, Mr. Kremel made extensive 
experiments with oils of different but 
known ori^n. He determined tiieir spe- 
cific gravity, percentage of liquid and 
ot solid fatty acids, melting points of 
the solid acid, percentage of Dree fatty 
acid, amount of potash necesaary for 
saponification, and amount of iodine 
solution necessary for iodizing the oil. 

While some of the residts thus ob- 
tained ai>pear to be available, in cer- 
tain particular cases, todisting^hthe 
pure from spurious oils^ yet most of 
the values are so nearly similar Uiatno 
general method can be based thereon. 

At the conclusion of his paper, how- 
ever, the author states tnat a very 
good process for distinguishing the 
pure from the spurious oils may be 
based upon their behavior towards 
fuming nitric acid, spec. gr. 1.500. 
(Compare note on Cod-liver Oil on 
page 216 of this number.) 

If ten to fifteen drops of the respect- 
ive oils be poured on watch-glasses, 
and two or three drops of fuming nitric 
acid are slowly poured in from the side, 
the several oils exhibit the following 
appearance. 

1. Genuine cod-liver oil (from Gadtta 
Morrhua) turns red at the point of con- 
tact; when afterwards stirred with a 
glass-rod, it become fiery rose-red, soon 
passing over into pure femon-yeUow. 

2. Coalfish oil (from Cfadua Carbana- 
rtiitf turns intensely blue at the point 
of contact; when stirred, it turns 
brown and remains so for two or three 
hours, when it finally passes likewise 
into a more or less pure yellow. 

3. Japanese cod-hver oil behaves like 
the preceding, except that red streaks 
are sometimes observed along with the 
blue ones, on the addition of nitric 
acid. 

All three varieties likewise yield the 
well-known color reaction for biliary 
acids (with sulphuric acid.) Two dif- 
ferent kinds of cod -liver oil appear to 
be exported from Japan, since Qehe & 
Co. report having met with one which 
did not give this color reaction. 

4. Seal oil, treated as above stated, 
at first shows no change of color, and 
becomes brown only after some time. 
As this oil is not a liver oil, it of course 
does not give the reaction for biliary 
acids. 

According to the author, this reac- 
tion with fuming nitric acid is so in- 
tense and characteristic that admix- 
tures of them (of not less than about 
twenty-five per cent) to genuine oil 
may be readily detected. ARer Phurm. 
Post, 1884, Nos. 80-31. 

Furniture Polish. 

One of our correspondents sends us 
the following formula, which, he says, 
is easily prepared and works well : 

Alconol 4 oz. 

Turpentine 2 ** 

Damar Varnish 1 ** 

Linseed Oil (raw) 8 ** 

Acetic Acid 1 *• 

A Greek Pharmaceutical Journal. 
— ^Prof. X. Landerer announces the 
appearance of the first number of a 
pnarmaceutical journal published by 
the pharmaceutical socie^ of Athens. 

* On Japaneae cod-liver oil. see precediDg pa^e. 



QUEEIES & AK'SWERS. 

Queries for which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 6th of the 
month, arid must %n every ccLse be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer. Unlessapedal instruo- 
turns to the contrary accompany the 
query, the initials of the corresponr 
aent wiU be quoted at the head of 
eachar^swer. 

When asking for information respect- 
ing an unumdl or proprietary comr 
pound, always accompany the query 
with aU the information you map 
possess respecting it, and, when it 
can conveniently be done, send a 
specimen of the tabd. 

No. 1,365.— Rapid Disinfection (Dr. 
A. F. M.). 

When it is required to rapidly disin- 
fect sick-rooms m private houses or in 
hospitals, it is usuallv found inconve- 
nient to generate chlorine gas from 
chloride of sodium, binoxide of man- 
ganese, and sulphuric acid, as detailed 
m one of our previous numbers. If 
chlorine is to be used, it is best to gen- 
erate it by means of chlorate of potas- 
sium and hydrochloric acid. 

A very simple and equally effective 
way is to use oromine, and as our cor- 
respondent specially inauires about 
this agent, we will give nim the fol- 
lo^ving practical hints derived from 
our own experience. Supposing a small 
room, say a water-closet, is to be dis- 
infected, this should first be thorough- 
ly fiushed, the fioors well wetted down, 
also the walls dampened if possible, 
and a plato containing sand he placed 
at as high an elevation in the room as 

Eossible. All outlets excepting the door 
aving been hermeticauy closed or 
pasted up, some person standing upon 
a chair or other convenient place, 
quickly opens a bottle of bromine and 
pours its contents upon the sand, after 
which he quickly retires through the 
door, which shoiild be kept open until 
he is outside. The door is then to be 
also hermeticfdly closed. For a space 
of, say 600 cubic feet, about one ounce 
of bromine will suffice. If the bottle 
of bromine cannot be opened, owing 
to the stopper being permanently 
caught in the neck; the bottle is broken 
over the sand by means of a hammer. 
If large rooms or hospital wetrds are 
to be thus disinfected, it is advisable 
to have a series of plates distributed 
in different portions of the room, at 
proper elevation. Some systematic 
plan should also be followed m empty- 
ing the bottles, in order to avoid risk 
to the persons performing the manip- 
ulation. Each plate and oottle of bro- 
mine should be m charge of a separate 
person, previously drilled or instructed 
now to act. Every outlet having been 
closed except the door, which latter 
shoidd be held open by a special per- 
son, who should DC provided witha Dot- 
tle of ammonia, in case of some person 
inhaling too much of the bromme by 
the premature breaking of a bottle or 
too rapid diffusion of the gas— the 
charging of the plates should take 
place in a regular rotation. Previous 
to the bottles being taken into the 
room, the stopper of each should bo 
tried, and either only such should be 
used, as have easily removable stop- 
pers, or the persons to whom bottles 
with refractory stoppers are given 
should be provided with a hammer or 
other iron tool to break them. Every 
person being in his place, at a given 
signal the one farthest from the door 
empties or breaks his bottle on the 
sand and immediately retires. In 
rapid succession the others at a given 
signal perform their share of the task, 
and as soon as all have left the room 
the door is closed and securely jMisted 
up. If some such precautions are used, 
accidents can scarcely ever occur. 
The failure to observe a fixed plan, 
however, has, on several occasions, 
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al^most resulted in very serious conse- 
<]iuence8. For instance, on one occa- 
sion within our recollection, the persons 
near the exit of the room prematurely 
emptied their botdes. and when the 
persons stationed attne more distant 
places were compelled to pass through 
the volume of vapor already evolved, 
several of them were seriously affected 
by the inhalation of the bromine. 

Bromine disinfection is at least as 
effective as that by means of chlorine. 
It is also economical, particularly 
when the few preparations it requires 
are taken into consideration. To be 
effective, however, it is necessary to 
have plenty of water-vapor in the room, 
for without this neither chlorine nor 
bromine will be able to destroy or de- 
compose noxious germs or gases. 

No. 1,366.— Rat Poisons. 

The most effectual is phosphorus. 
Rats are attracted by its odor as well 
as by its luminousness in the dark. 
After they have taken it, they are 
harassed by thirst so that they will 
leave the premises in order to seek 
water and die. 

Phosphorus Paste. 

In a warm porcelain mortar about 
15 parts of warm water and enough 
flowers of sulphur are triturated with 
four parts of phosphorus, until a but- 
ter-like mass is formed. This is then 
mixed with fifty-five parts of wheat- 
flour and 15 parts of fat (best from 
roasted pork) and enough cold water 
to produce a soft uniform paste. 
Finally 2 parts of powdered anisenseed 
(or ^ part of oil of anise) are incorpor- 
ated with it, and the mass transferred 
to stone-pots impervious to fat, which 
should be small enough to have their 
contents consumed in a short time. 

The paste is applied, by means of a 
stick of wood, to buttered oread, pieces 
of sausage, or put inside of little nshes, 
which are laid about in the evening. 

Many other good methods for de- 
stroying rats have been recommended, 
among which the following perhaps 
deserve mention : 

1. Nux Vomica, ground. . . 1 part. 
Beef-tallow 3 parts. 

2. Arsenious acid 1 x>art. 

Flour 10 parts. 

Sugar 10 " 

Prussian blue 1 part. 

[N. B .Whenever a poison for rats or 
mice would naturally have a white or 
other apparently innocent looking 
color, always add some striking color- 
ing matter, of a tint likely to repel 
any one from tasting it.] 

3. Strychnine 1 part. 

Fresh or smoked Sau- 
sage 300 parts. 

4. Strychnine 1 part. 

Wheat Flour 60 parts. 

Sugar 20 ** 

Prussian Blue 1 part. 

Butter enough to make a pill-mass. 

No. l,367.--Presoription Difficulty 

(W. U. Z.). 

This correspondent asks how the 
following prescription can be prepared 
so that the resulting mixture will be 
clear. He says he has tried every 
conceivable way to combine them, 
and failed to get a clear mixture. He 
also asks what is the effect of the addi- 
tion of dilute phosphoric acid to a so- 
lution of pyrophosphate of iron. 
5 StrycnninsB Sulph gr. i 

QuininsBSulph., 

Ferri Pyropnosph aa 3 i. 

Ac. Hydrobromici, 

Ac. Pnosphorici dil ^ 5 *• 

Aqu8B zij. 

In the first place, we presume it was 
intended to write "Acidi Hydrobro- 
mici diluti," inasmuch as the kind of 
acid wanted is not defined by the 
term used in the prescription. Next, 
we have to state that the whole trouble 
is the presence of pyrophosphate of 
iron. If we rememoer that the true 
pyrophosphate of iron is a salt insolu- 
ole in water and soluble only in ce]> 



tain acids, for instance pyro- and 
metaphosphoric acid, but insoluble or 
nearly so in certain other acids, for 
instance, in the orthophosphoric or 
officinal phosphoric acia, we will soon 
have a clue to the difficulty. The in- 
soluble pyrophosphate of iron is con- 
verted into a soluble salt by means of 
an alkaline citrate, fimd in this form 
appears in green scales which are 
soluble in water. As long as there is 
not added an acid which is strong 
enough to decompose the alkcdine ci- 
trate, the latter salt will remain intact 
and therefore keep the otherwise in- 
soluble iron salt in solution. But 
when the alkaline citrate itself is de- 
composed, it ceases to exert a dissolv- 
ing effect upon the iron salt. If only 
enough of the disturbing acid has 
been added to unite with a portion or 
the whole of the alkali (without being 
in excess), the citric acid will be set 
free, and this, €done, exerts but a fee- 
ble (if any) dissolving effect upon the 
pyrophosphate; hence the latter sepa- 
rates. If the disturbing acid has been 
added in excess, and tnis ax;id is one 
of those which do not at cdl, or but 
slightly, dissolve the pyrophosphate, 
the precipitate will appear or remain 
likewise. But if the disturbing acid 
can dissolve the iron salt — ^as, tor in- 
stance, is the case with metaphospho- 
ric acid— then a clear solution will 
result. 

Diluted hydrobromic acid is not a 
^ood solvent for pyrophosphate of 
iron. The strong acid, nowever, dis- 
solves it, producing a red solution of 
intense acidity. 

If the above prescription is put up 
with the strong hydrobromic acid, say 
Squibb's 34^in this way that the 
quinine and strychnine are dissolved 
m the hydrobromic acid, then the 
pyrophosphate in about 1 oz. of hot 
water, and the two solutions mixed, a 
copious whitish precipitate will appear 
in the midst of a blood-red liquid, and 
by shaking a clear mixture will result. 
On now adding mefaphosphoric acid 
{not the officinal acid), the blood-red 
color wiU disappear and the Uquid as- 
sume a yellowish-^reen tint, but it 
will rapidly lose its transparency. 
Had the officinal phosphoric acid been 
taken, the effect woula have been still 
worse. The metaphosphoric acid solu- 
tion should be kept in every prescrip- 
tion department; it is prepared by 
dissolving glacial phosphoric acid in 
water. Since the latter is never pure, 
but generally contains more or less 
phosphate of sodium, the resulting acid 
IS never of uniform strength. It should 
be made by dissolving 1 av. oz. of the 
acid in 11 fl. oz. of water. As the so- 
lution is only used in mixtures con- 
taining pyrophosphate of iron, the 
deviation from the exact strength of 
the officinal ax;id is unimportant. 

To recapitulate: The prescription 
above given is clearly incompatible; 
with diluted hydrobromic acid (which 
was probably intended) and the most 
favorable phosphoric acid it cannot 
produce sc clear mixture. And with 
the strong hydrobromic acid it does not 
do so either, while the mixture result- 
ing in this case is, besides, excessively 
acid. The remedy is to request the 
prescriber to leave out the hydrobromic 
acid. 

No. 1,368.— Beflanoe Glue or Paste 
(N. N.). 

Some years ago, a paste was offered 
in the market under the above name 
by an individual peddling about the 
city, which had a name given 
to it somewhat like the above, but the 
exact title of which we have forgotten. 
On examination it proved to be noth- 
ing else but the well-known combina- 
tion between chromic salts and gela- 
tin. It was sold in two little pots, the 
contents of one were to be pastea on 
one of the articles and the contents of 
the other on the other; the two arti- 
cles were then to be put together and 



on exposure to light, the glue would 
become insoluble. It was once sug- 
gested that postage stamps should be 
fa£tened to envelopes in this matter; 
the difficulty only was to find some 
way of applying tne compound to the 
stamps and keep it from becoming in- 
soluble until they had to be actually 
used. And this difficulty has never 
been overcome. 

No. 1,369. — To render parchment 
transparent (M.) 

It is recommended that the parch- 
ment be soaked in a strong solution of 
wood ashes, we presume a solution of 
carbonate of potassium would answer 
equally well, if not better. It should 
be freiquently taken out and squeezed 
until it is found to have become trans- 
parent, after which it is to be stretched 
on a frame and dried. Subsequently 
it can be much improved, it is said, 
by giving it on both sides a coat of clear 
mastic varnish made with turpentine. 

No. 1,370.— Havana Flavoring (J. A. 
E.). 

It is useless to ask us questions of 
this kind, which could only be an- 
swered by the members of the firm. 
It is not likely that they would divulge 
their secret, the chief capital they work 
with, and it is a hopeless task to a^ 
tempt to discover it by analysis. The 
only way our subscriber is likely to 
get at least near the solution, is by try- 
ing and compounding until he has od- 
tamed what ne wants. 

No. 1,371.— Artificial Wines (Ohio). 

The poor wine crops in Europe dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years stimu- 
lated research for some methods of 
producing artificial wine or at least a 
compound into which some of the 
waste-products of the regular wine 
manufacture could be made to enter, 
and it was not long when practical 
processes were discovered. 

Artificial wine is here understood to 
mean grape-skin wine, that is, such a 
wine as is produced by allowing a so- 
lution of sugar to ferment over the 
skins of grapes. Its preparation and 
sale is, of course, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, subject to criticism, and 
there is no denying the fact that it has 
and is very frequently sold for genu- 
ine wine. Nevertheless, in some years 
of misgrowth, the process served to 
supply largjB districts with the accus- 
tomed and indispensable beverage, and 
from a sanitary point of view, tnere is 
probably no objection to be made to it. 
*We give the outline of the process 
merely as a piece of professional in 
formation. 

After the juice (must) has been ex- 
pressed from the grapes, the'remaining 
skins are transferred into suitable 
casks, and upon them is poured a liquid 
containing sugar and tartaric acid. 
The sugar is dissolved in definite 
quantities of water, so as to be able to 
know the percentage of alcohol be* 
forehand : 

Sngar added Spec, vcnr. Yields per cent 

100 Utera of water, or mixture. of alcohol 



2.3 kilos. 


1010 


1.56 


4.5 " 


1020 


3.05 


6.7 " 


1030 


4.54 


9. 


1040 


6.09 


11.3 ** 


1050 


7.65 


13.5 ** 


1060 


9.14 


15.7 ** 


1070 


10.63 


17.3 ** 


1080 


12.05 



That is, is in order to prepare a wine 
containing 9^^ of alcohol, there is pre- 
pared a cane-sugar syrup having the 
specific gravity 1060 and containing 
13i kilos m 100 liters of water. This 
solution is then mixed with 400 Gm. of 
tartaric acid, and about 50 Gm. of 
powdered tannic acid, and then poured 
on a suitable quantity of the Krap^ 
skins in the casKS, where it is allowed 
to ferment, drawn off when it shows 
by the densimeter, and transferred 
to a new cask. Here it is allowed to 
settle or is clarified, after which it 
constitute s^ more or less agreeable 
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and drinkable wine. Most of this is, 
however, not consumed as still wine, 
but is converted into artificial (or ra- 
ther, according to the labels, into '* su- 
perior genuine ") champagne. 

No. 1,372.— Dispensing Diffloulty 
(G. H. Q.). 

This correspondent inquires how 
the following mixture may be pre- 
pared without a separation of the res- 
mous matter of the tincture of euca- 
lyptus*. 
5 Sodii lodidi 3 ij. 

Sodii Bromidi 3 ii^- 

Tinct. Eucalypti f 3 iij. 

Syrupi f |i. 

Aquae, q. s. ad f Jiv. 

The above cannot be made into a ho- 
mogeneous mixture without the inter- 
vention of some substance which will 
keep the resin of the tincture in sus- 
pension. Of course, the best agent for 
this purpose is gum arabic, of which 
about 1 arachm may be used to emul- 
sionize the tincture. The latter is first 
triturated with the powdered gum 
arabic, and gradually about an equal 
volume of water added imder continu- 
ous trituration. The salts having been 
dissolved in about 1 fl. oz. of water and 
the syrup, this solution is gradually 
added to the emulsion under stirring, 
and the volume then made up to 4 n. 
oz. by water. 

In the case of tincture of eucalyptus, 
it is indeed possible to produce an ap- 
parently homogeneous mixture by 
merely mixing the above, but it will 
not be permanent for many hours. By 
the use of acacia it may be rendered 
X>ermanent for at least several days, 
and even long[er. In the case of cer- 
tain other resinous tinctures, as tinc- 
ture of cannabis indica for instance, 
acacia must be used if a homogeneous 
mixture is to be produced. 

No. 3,137.— Migraine Powder (Ana). 
Hager quotes the following: 

Gm. Qra. 

Quinidinae Sulph .... 1.5 24 

Caffeinae 1.0 16 

Acidi Tartarici 1.0 16 

Morphinae 0.05 | 

Sacchari 10 160 

Mix and divide into^t;6 powders. 

One of these may be taken night 
and morning. It is said to act very 
promptly in migraine. If, necessary, 
the proportion of morphine may be in- 
creaised somewhat without interfering 
with the action of the mixture other- 
wise. Feeble persons may divide a 
XK)wder into two parts to be taken in 
the course of one hour. The best ve- 
hicle for administering this powder is 
black coffee. 

No. 1,374.— ^lodofbrrated Cod-Liver 

Oil (M. v.). 

A formula for such a preparation 
has been given by v€ua Valkenburg: 

Cod-Ldver Cm 394 parts. 

lodme 5 ** 

Iron, reduced 10 ** 

Mix the iodine with the codliver oil in 
a bottle which should be nearly filled 
with the mixture, and set the bottle 
aside, occasionally agitating it, until 
the iodine is dissolved. Then add the 
iron, close the bottle with an accurate- 
ly fitting glass-stopper and shake it 
frequently during about four hours, 
\mtii the liquid has acquired a pur- 
plish-violet tint. Next set it aside for 
a day and a half, and again shake it 
for an hour. Repeat this operation once 
more, after another day's interval. 
Finally set the bottle aside and allow 
to deposit. 

When the oil is wanted, pour off a 
sufficient quantity, and inunediately 
transfer the remaining liquid to a bot- 
tle (which should be completely filled 
with it) for future use. The bottle 
must always be kept perfectly closed. 

No. Ij375.— Cologne (H. F. E., Water- 
town, wis.). 

It is not known what the composi- 
tion of Hoyt's Grerman Cologne is, and 



thus far attempts to imitate it have 
not been remarkably successful. A 
formula proposed by D. A. Frank 
consists oi 

Oil of Bergamot, 

" " Lemon aaioz. 

'^ *' Canada Snake-root.. 40 min. 

** ** Cassia, 

*' '' Lavender (English), 

** " Clove Sa20niin. 

** " Rose GhBrsoiium i oz. 

** ** Sandalwood 10 min. 

** *' Rose 30 ** 

'' ** NeroU 6 ** 

Essence of Jasmin 2 oz. 

Tincture of Orris (1 oz. to 
Oi.) 8oz. 

Compound Tr. of Amber- 
gris 1 oz. 

Cologne Spirit 5 pts. 

Water, to make 1 gal. 

Formulas asked for : 

Williams' Indian Pile Ointment. 
East India Opium Cure, manufac- 
tured in EhzabeuL N. J. 
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NuBVA Farmacopsa Mezicana de la 
Sociedad Farmaceutica de Mexico. 
Se^unda edicion, corregida, aumen- 
taoa y arreglada por los prof esores 
Alfonso Herrera, Francisco Oon- 
ZALEz, Jose M. Laso de la Vega, 
Sbveriano Pezez t Dr. Manuel S. 
SoRLiNo, miembres de la Comision 
permanente de Farmacopea de la re- 
ferida Sociedad, 8vo. Mexico, 1884. 
We have been favored by the Soci- 
ety with an early copy of this inter- 
esting and important work, which, 
while it is not issued under tne direct 
and official authority of government, 
yet is universally recogniziad through- 
out Mexico as the standard authority. 
The first edition was conceded to be a 
very thorough and superior work, and 
the present fully deserves an equal 
encomium. Its plan of construction and 
scope differs from most other pharma- 
copoeias in this, that it approaches ra- 
ther the nature of a dispensatory than 
that of a pharmacopoeia. Yet this is 
no disadvantage, particularly for a 
country of such vast extent as Mexico. 
The text of thepi-esent work is printed 
in soHd brevier, two columns on a 
page, with very clear and handsome 
type upon excellent, heavy paper. 

The work is copyrighted, neither re- 
print nor translation being permitted. 
We presiune, however, that such quo- 
tations or translations of separate Ni- 
cies or paragraphs as may be needed 
for purposes of scientific discussions, 
are not included in this restriction. 

The content^ of the work are as fol- 
lows: 

Pp. i-xxxi. Title. — Copyright. — 
list of abbreviations. — ^Report of the 
PharmacopKBiaCommission to the Mex- 
ican Pharm. Society, at the presenta- 
tion of the first edition (1874).— Report 
of do. to do. for this edition. 

Part I. — Preliminary notices; tables 
of weights and measures ; of melting 
points; of freezing mixtures; thermo- 
metrical and areometric tables ; of den- 
sities of acids ; of elements and their 
oxides, with formulae and at. weights. 
Part U. (pp. 17 to 318) contains : 
Pp. 1-110. — Natural products from 
the vegetable, animal, or mineral king- 
dom. These and the following divi- 
sions are alphabetically arranged, ac- 
cording to their vulgar names (see 
specimen elsewhere). Then follows the 
title * ' Pharmacopoeia proper ^' with the 
following divisions : 

Part I., pp. 111-222. (Chemical pro- 
ducts. 

Part n., pp. 223-318. Pharmaceu- 
tical preparations. The subdivision 
into 8 groups adopted in the first edi- 
tion has been abandoned in this sec- 



ond, and all articles are in alphabeti- 
cal order. 

Then follows a supplement, pp. 319- 
321, with a short list of corrections and 
additions; and finally an appendix, 
p. 321. 

A copious set of indexes is appended, 
namely, pp. 324-394. 

1. (ieneral Spanish Index. 

2. Gteneral French Index. 

3. General English Index. 

4. General index of words derived 
from the Aztec, Maya,Mexic€m, Ctomi, 
Quidi^, Tarasco, Totonaco, and Zapo- 
teco idioms. 

5. General Latin Index. 

6. Index of authors mentioned in the 
work 

Pp. 395-399. list of Errata. 

The work concludes with the follow- 
ing ' * Notice : With the view of keeping 
our readers abreast of the progress of 
pharmacy, appendices to this second 
edition of the New Mexican Pharmaco- 
poeia will be published at suitable 
periods." 

Indisohe Pharmakoonosie. Von F. 
A. Flueckiobb. (Extract from Ar- 
chiv d, Pharmacie, vol. 22, 7.) 
Tms paper gives a concise but very 
complete history of the accessible lite- 
rature treating of the materia medica 
of East Indies, from the earliest times 
to the present day^ and concludes with 
a somewhat detailed review of Dy- 
mock's important work, ** The Materia 
Medica of Western India " from which 
a subsequent edition of tne Pharmaco- 
graj)hia will be able to cuU many inter^ 
estmg details. 

Barth (Max). Die Weinanalyse. 8vo, 
Hamburg, m. 1.20. 

Bergman (Eug;.). Anleitungzuchem. 
Analyse des Weins. Mit Vor wort von 
Fresenius. 8vo, Wiesbaden, m. 3. 

Oswald (Wilh.). Lehrbuch der all- 

fmeinen Chemie. 8vo, Leipzig, vol. 
m. 20. 

The most complete modem text- 
book on aeneral chemistry, one of the 
most elaborate chapters of which is 
that on the nature and properties of 
aolutiona. 

Steinmeyer (H.). XJeber Desinfec- 
tionslehre und ihre Anwendung auf 
die Praxis. 8vo, Braunschweig, m. 
0.76 

Boettner (Job.). Die Obstweinbe- 
reitung. 2 ed. 8vo, Oranienberg. m. 1. 
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ccpyjto the Commissioner of Patents, 
at Washington, D, C, together with 
the name and address of the person 
requesting the same,] 



Condition Powder. 302,761. — W. 
George Moore, Lebanon, Ohio. Con- 
sists of elecampane root, flaxseed, juni- 
per berries, fenugreek, poplar bark, 
rosin, mustard, charcoal, licorice root, 
sulphate of iron, ginger root, sulphate 
of soda, salt, carbonate of soda, ^ntian 
root, black sulphate of antimony, 
nitrate of potash, coriander seed, va- 
lerian root, blood root, lobelia, man- 
drake root, and alum. 

Capsule Filler, 302,777.— Frank J. 
Beinhold, Detroit, Mich., assignor to 
Frederick A. Hubel, same place. 

Bectal Speculum. 302,846.— Luther 
Judson Ingersoll, Denver, Ool. 

Acid-Feeder for Soda-Water Ap- 
paratus. 302,850.— Thos. Kendall, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Salve. 302,876.— Helen C. WUber. 
Fayette, Mich. Composed of equal 
parts of beeswaXj balsam fir, mutton 
tallow, and castile soap, melted to- 
gether and mixed with pine tar to 
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the amount of one-half of the entire 
amount of the other mgrediente. 

Compressible Piston. 802,981.— GJeo. 
W. Lutz, Indianopolis, Ind. A com- 
pressible piston for syrinpes, wherein 
the plunger is formed oi two elastic 
cups, moiinted on the piston-rod, ivith 
their open ends towards each other, 
and adapted to be compressed by the 
shortening of the rod, so as to enlarge 
their diame:er. 

Inhaler. 302,949. — Robert Skem, 
Louisville, Ky. An inhaler for medi- 
cated vapors, consisting osseHtially of 
a shield, or sneU-Bhaped body made of 
some rigid material, and having a 
flexible curtain or outer flexible flange, 
an exterior saliva-cup or liquid- recep- 
tacle communicating with the interior 
of the inhaler-chamber, and provided 
with inhaling and exhaling valves and 
with an attachable and detachable cnip 
or receptacle for the liquid to be vapo- 
rized. 

Cleansing Compound. 302.970. — 
John B, Ziebach, PottSviUe, Pa. Con- 
sists of deod' -rized gasoline, sulphuric 
ether, alcohol, egg, oil of citronella, 
and oil of lavender. 

Remedy/or Hog-Cholera. 302,986.— 
Robert H. Coons, Manon Co., Mo. 
Consists of hyposulphite of soda, bi- 
carbonate of soda, sulphate of iron. 
ginger, mandrake, lime, and Cayenne 

Apical Compound. 302,995.- Albert 
W. Fuller, Fiudlay, Ohio. Consists of 
oil of wintergreen. camphor, sulphuric 
ether, oil of sassafras, oil of cinnainon, 
tincture of opium, chloroform, and al- 
cohol. 

Machine for Mixing Liquids. 303,080. 
— Oscar A. ■Weissenbom, Jersey City, 
N. J, 

Corkscrew. 303,400.— William Eed- 
lich, Chicago, 111. 

Method 0/ Hardening or Improving 
Sesina of all kinds. 303,436.— Albert 
Kissel, Frankfort- on-the-Main, Ger- 
many, assignor to C, Zimmer, same 
place. The conversions of the acids 
contained in balsams, reeins, and their 



. . , into their re- 

spective salts. 

Box for Holding Dry Powders. 303.- 
682.— Wm. B. Miller, Baltimore, Md. 
A removable lid combined with a 
fixed lid underneath the removable 
one, having an aperture therein, a 
cover to fit within the said aperture, 
and a seal fastened over tne said 
cover. 

Medicinal Compound. 303,603. — 
Pet«r Harberle, Brooklyn, Mo. Com- 
pound of balsam of flr, glycerin, bal- 
sam of Peru, calamus root, juniper 
berries, blossoms of yarrow, and alco- 
hol. 

Apparatus for Distilling Chloride of 
Ztnc. 303,736. — Augustus Jamieson, 
Chicago. Bl., assignor to himself and 
Samuel I. Kussell. same place. 

Physician's Buggy-Case. 303,958.— 
Jas. B. Vaughn, St, Louis, Mo., as- 
signor to A. A. Millier, same place. 
In a physician's buggj- case, the com- 
bination of the two receptacles, the 
leather or like cover, secured to and 



extending over both receptacles, and 
having a small flexible portion, to 
form a hinge between them, and the 
handle, secured to said flexible por- 
tion. 

Method of obtaining Carbonate of 
Magnesia. 303,962.— Adolph Wiinsche, 
Hamburg, Germany. 

Pessary. 304,006.— Charley E. Ken- 
yon, Chicago, 111. Assignor to Jason 
T. Bartlett and Edward E. Butman, 
both of Boston, Mass. 

Manufacture of Alkaline Salts. 304,- 
044.— Sidney Gilchriat and Thomas, 
London. England. 

Can-Ming Machine. 804,063. — Vol- 
my BaJcer, Portland, Me. 

Corkscrew. 304,118. — Joseph G. 
Mooney, Erie, Pa. 



" A.icTTBtHa btMidet ttas direclorr to-dkr, sir t " 



N. Y. 

Apparatus for filling Bottles. 304,- 
219.— John B. Metzgor, Williamsport, 
Pa. 

Process of Obtaining Ammonia from 
Ammonium Sulphate. 304,260. ^Eus- 
tace Carey, Holorook Qaskell, Jr., and 
Ferdinand Hurter, Coimty of Lancas- 
ter, Eng. 

Corkscrew. 304,399.— William Crabb, 
Newark, N. J. 

Apparatus for Recovering Copperas. 
304,333.— Jeremiah Lyons, Pittsburg, 
Pa 

Composition for Preserving Meats. 
304,360.— John Bobs, Rocky Hill Sta- 
tion, Ky. Consists of chromic acid, 
nitrate of potassium, and water. 

Kettle or Still. 304,405. — William 
Biedermann, Newark, N. J. 

Clinical Thermometer. 804,896.— John 
Barry, New York. N. Y. The ther- 
mometer-tube having a flat back, a 
face semicircular, or nearly so, con- 
taining the graduations, the mercury- 
tube nearly equidistant from the front 
and back, and the white glass behind 
the mercury. 

Manufacture of Fty-Paper. 306,118. 
— Otto Thum, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Box for Cleansing-Powders. 305,171. 
—Isaac H. Garson, Rochester, N. Y. 



Corkscrew. 305,858.- MartinF.'wa- 
liams, Bastrop, La. 

Antiseptic Compound. 305,423,— Sam- 
uel Cabot, Jr., Boston, Mass, Contdgte 
of resin dissolved in a solution of an 
alkaline sulphide, holding in solutioa 
crude maphthaliu. 

Process for the Manufacture of Ace- 
tates direcUy from M^aUic Ores. 305.- 
524.-— Jean A. Matthieu, Port Levden 
N. Y, ' 



Apparatusfor Evaporating AUealin - 
Solutions.—Xohn P. K. Polk, Wil- 
mington, Del., assignor to the Univer- 
sal Concentrating Co., C^unden, N. J. 



Dr. J. Collis Browne, of England, 
the proprietor of " Chlorodyne," died 
lately at his home at Mount Albion, in 
his sixty-seventh year. 

Mr. Alexander Boohrin^er, who 
lately became bankrupt in his connec- 
tion with the extensive quinine works 
in Milan, Italy, has accepted the man- 
agement of tne Mannheim Chemical 
Works (Mia^esia, et cetera). 

The Qerman Fharmaoeutioal Abso- 
oiation, which met at Dresden on the 3d 
of September, was attended by about 
360 members and numerous visitors. 
The income for the preceeding year 
amounted to about ^10,500, of which 
|f4,800 went towards the cost of pub- 
lishing the Archiv der Pharmacie— 
the official organ of the associatioo. 
This journal is soon to be issued 
weekly. The next meeting is to be in 
Kdnigsberg, Prussia. 

The Japanese Government has con- 
tributed $100,000 for twenty years, 
without interest, to a new establish- 
ment in Tokio, for manufacturing 
pharmaceutical chemicals. It has also 
given the lands and erected the neces- 
sary buildings. The total capital of 
of the company is about $800, 000. Tho 
increase of the tax on "patent medi- 
cines" is made to include many other 
articles and has led to a decrease in 
imports. Santonin, for example, 
which is largely in demand, shoired a 
decrease last year of about 80,000 
ounces as compared with the preced- 
ing year, although the price fell to 
twenty cents per oz.— or less than the 
cost of importmg it. The consumption 
of quinine, on the other h^d, h^ in- 
creased. 

Remedies for Cholera. — M. Vulpian 
has made a report to the Academy des 
Sciences upon 250 remedies for chol- 
era, which nave been sent ty persons 
desiring to obtain the Bryant prize of 
100,000 francs. Some of the discover- 
ers modestly ask that they may be 
sent to Marseilles in order to test their 
remedies, — Med. Record. 

AocoRDma to the Medical Record, tho 
truth regarding the coinage of the 
word microbe is, that it was not S^dtl- 
lot (in 1878) but Professor Pacini (in 
1854) who first used it in speaking of 
a micro-organism of cholera. 



FHABUAdmnCAIj CALEirDAB.—NOVEUBEB. 
Additions to and Corrections of the following Calendar are solicited. 



Friday 7th. 
Mon. 10th. 



dodetT MMdnm. 



Erie Co. (N. Y.)Pharm. Assoc.- Buffalo. 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Phann. Assoc. 
Rhode island Chem. and Drug Clerks' Assoc. 
New York Coll. Pharm. — Trustees' Meet, 
Louisville (Ky.) Coll. Pharm.- Pharm, Meet. 
Philadelphia Coll. Pharm,— Alumni Soc, M. 
Cleveland Pharm. Assoc. — Bi-monthly Meet. 
Amer. Chem. Soc. ^University Building, N. Y. 
New York City Board of Pharm,, 209 E. 23d 

street, at 8 p,U. — Examination, 
Kings Co. (N. Y.) Pharm, Soc.— Brooklyn. 
Cincinnati Coll. Pharm.— Meet. ATnistees' U. 



Newark (N. J.) Pharm. Assoc. 

Philadelphia Coll. Pharm. — Alumni Pharm. M. 

New York Germ, Apotb. Soc. 

Lancaster Go. (Pa.) Pharm. Assoc. 

St, Louis (Mo.) Coll. Pharm. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc. 

Rhode Island Chem. and Orug Clerks' Ansee. 

Last day to enter (55th Sesaion), N. Y. Coll. 

Pharm. 
Boston Dni^tsts' Assoc. 
Kings Co. (NT Y,) Board of Pharm.— Brookl'n, 
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[QlUaiNU. COHHDHIOITIOH.] 

THE ARTISTIC DEOOEATION OF 
DRUGSTORE WINDOWS. 

' HE in- 



atten- 
tion 
paid to 

the 
eeneral 
decora- 
■. tion of 
lahops 
~ an d 
places 
ot buBi- 
neee at 
large is 
one ex- 
cellent 
result 
of the 
vigor- 
ous 



upon the appearance of ita windows. 
The dry -goods firms realize this truth 
as keenly as any. Most of them keep 
in their employ what are known as 
window-dressers, whose specialty is 
the decoration of windows. Even the 
largest establislunents alter the ar- 
rangement of their windows every day 
or two, and display someof theirchoic- 
eet fabrics to the best practical and the 
best artistic advantage, knowing that 
the return in dollars and cents will 
more than repay them for the pains 
taken to attract custom. Not so with 
the avera^ drug-store. The ordinary 
druggist IS apt to content himself, in 
the matter of window-decoration, with 
a phalanx of cod-liver oil bottles 
flanked by some ancient sponges and 
a number of superannuated chest pro- 
tectors, the whole covered with aust 
and trampled beneath the feet of co 
horts of flies. He arranges his win- 
dow, say on New-Year's day, and with 
a few minor alterations, it remains 
untouched until the following New- 
Year's day. There is no doubt that 
American drug-stores are a long way 



abused by pompous and pretentious 
writers. Good art, like eveirthing else 
that is genuinely good, is the simplest 
thing in the world. It is the direct out- 
growth of nature, and one of its most 
important elements is common sense. 
In the matter of window -decorations, 
as in many other cases, cleanliness 
may be recommended &•} a primaryee- 
sentia^ of artistic treatment. The brass 
ledges which inclose the windows of 
most city drug stores may be regard- 
ed as forming the frame of a picture. 
The more harmonious the relation 
between the frame and the picture, the 
better the impression produced on the 
spectator. Among artists, dirt is some- 
times considered to give tone to pic- 
tures and picture frames. Dirt and 
dingineas are not, however, desirable 
on tne brasses of druggists' windows, 
or on the windows t)ie:n3elyes. These 
brasses should be polished until the^ 
shine like gold in the brilliant Ameri- 
can sun-light. Observation proves 
that even the best city druggist fre- 
quently neglects this artistic essential 
— cleanliness. A druggist's window 
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states during the past ten years. The 
decoration of shop windows, to tbe end 
of properly displaying wares and com- 
bining intrinsic attractiveness with ju- 
dicious advertisij^ of objects for sale, 
as well as of professional attributes, 
offers a problem as interesting as any 
that applied art can suggest. A row 
of tastefully decorated shop-windows 
in a conspicuous city street may be 
regarded as a popular picture-gaUery 
or museum, offering gratuitous plea- 
sure and education to high and low, 
and at the same time suggesting a 
thousand wants to the passer-by, which 
can only be supplied Dy the business 
brains behind the brilliant display, and 
thus acting as a stimulus to trade 
and production. No care is too great, 
no thought too profound to be bestowed 
upon the decoration of shop-windows. 
In many cases the amount of custom 
attracted to a shop depends entirely 



behind other shops in thA matter of 
window-decoration. Evenin the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares of New York, the 
drug-store windows aro not e^ual in 
attractiveness to the other windows 
along the line of fashionable trade. 
The prevailing tone of these drug-store 
windows seenis to be that of indiffer- 
ence or carelessness. One feels that 
the druggist either considers the 
decoration of his windows beneath 
the dignity of his profession, or else 
thinks that it is really not wortb his 
while, practically, to trouble himself 
about such a mmor affair as artistic 
detail of arrangement with regard to 
his stock of goods. Therein he makes 
a mistake, and in the course of time 
bis account-books will give him a well- 
merited lesson on the subject. 

Many persons are frightened by the 
use of ineword '-artistic," probably 
because it is so shamefully misused and 



should be primarily bright, cheerful, 
and attractive. The drug-store is apt 
to be associated in the public mind 
with disease and death and everything 
should be done to weaken the necessa- 
rily disaf^reeable impression produced 
by the sight of a place connected with 
the physical trials of humanity. 
Every drug-store contains the elements 
necessary to the artistic decoration of 
its windows, but few druggists know 
how to combine or select the materials 
at hand. Every drug-stare owns jars 
and pots of various sizes, pure and 
correct in general form and style, 
though intended solely for practical 
uses. They are quite as artistic as those 
sold conf esse ily f or decorative purposes 
by mMiufacturers of drug-store goods ; 
but only a well-trained taste would 
realize their superiority, and make 
capital of them accordingly. Some 
of tbe choicest bits of pottery to he 
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found in American bricitbrac coUec" 
tions are nothing but the ordioary jars 
belonging to the village apothecaries 
o( the Old World, despised by their 
ori^ol owners because of the numble 
«ndB they served. 

In arranging a drug-store window, 
there are twj etementa to be consid- 
ered, the artistic aod the practical ; the 
first must attract and please the paiser- 
br, the second must lead him to pur- 
chase or to think of purchasing. 

Let us first consider the artistic ele- 
ment. It is agreed among the highest 
authorities that the best art is also the 
simplest, and the m:>?t univeraally in- 
telligible. No dnig^ist nesd fear that 
by observing the principles of good 



his public in- 
stead of attracting it. The pictorial in- 
stinct is strong in every human breast. 
The love of color and tne love of form, 
in some shape or other, enters into the 
composition of each individual intelli- 
gence. The window shoidd be consid- 
ered as the canvas on which the 
scheme of the picture is 10 be first out- 
lined and then painted in, in broad 
masses, the details being left until the 
last. Color, form, compositioD of line 
and masses, must all be con^ered in 
the construction of a scheme of decora- 
tion. This statement sounds formid- 
able, but is in reality perfectly simple. 
In color, every dKig-store window 
should be rich. A love of color is char- 
ttcteriftdcof even the mo it undeveloped 
artistic sense, and brilliancy of color 
can be appreciated by every passer-by. 
The large jars of colored water which 
form the trade mark of the profession, 
and are seen in every drug-store 
window 89 a matter of conventionality, 
are, in themselves, fine color decora- 
tions. Thesame cannot alwaysbesaid 
of them as to form. It is a very easy 
matter to take the solid colors offered 
by these jars, ruby, topaz, violet, or 
emerald green, for the key notes of the 
eolor-Bcheme. or, on the other hand, to 
form with the liquids such chromatic 
effects as shall be in harmony with the 
other objects of the decorative arrange- 
ment. One excellent decorative qual- 
ity of these jars is the effect of broad 
masses of color which they present. 
Placed one above the other, at the 
sides of the windows, they "compose," 
as artists say. very well. When m 
this positiin, they should, if possible, 
be balanced by a solid mass of objects 
in the centre of the csmposition, some- 
thing more than half as high as the 
lines formed by the jars. If the win- 
dow be large, the treatment should bo 



scheme ; if small, the objects should be 
smaller imd more attention should be 
piid to detail. Avoid pla^mg twocon- 
spicuous objects of a kmd in juxtaposi- 
tion; beware of lawa of thmgs; culti- 



vate a holy horror of 

narrow bottles forming straight lines, 
either horizontally or vertically. A 
yearning for bottles in their windows 
IS a common failing among druggists. 
These bottles are generally 01 the 
meanest, most utilitarian, and most 
medicinal order. No self-respecting 
person will look twice at a window 
that contains only a hundred or more 
repulsive phials of "Dr. Blow's Speci- 
fic;" neither isthespectaclesufflciently 
enticing to warrant a prolonged gaze. 

Lst the druggist choose from the re- 
sources of ms store those objects 
which seem to him most artistic and 



matter, wjtbout distrust of his personal 
man being is en- 
a amount oT artistic 
iply requires devel 
}rt to use it is of 
in the process of 
evolution. The 
next step is to 
consider these 
objects carefully 
in their elemen- 
tary relations of 
form and color, 
and to dispose of 
ttiem to the best 
artistic and 
practical advan- 
tage, according 
to tiie primary 
canons of com- 



A good exam- 
ple of artistic 
window decora 
tion is offered by 
imall iUustration, 
ag a bronze vase, 
^logical specimen 

X'nst a yellow 
., some South 
American water-bottles, 
and a toilet-case. If the latter were 
left out, there would be no fault to 
find with the composition. The other 
objects form an admirably arranged 
group, the idea of renaissance gro- 
tesqueness in decoration being skil- 
fully, though probably unconsciously, 
used as the keynote of the group. It 
is so good a bit of decoration, both as 
to form and color, that the incongm- 

I 



ity of the toilet-case in idea and com- 
position of line is made all the more 
apparent. The group should end with 
the last wator-bottle. This illustration 
does not solve the problem of arrang- 
ing every-day wares artistically. On 
the contrary, it distinctly separates 
the two ideas. It offers an arlistic 
group composed of practically irrele- 
vant objects, and makes the toilet-cose, 
which represents the practical ele- 
ments of decoration, a mere after- 
thought. 

Floral accessories are always valuable 
in decoration, and nowhere are they 
more appropriate than in the adorn- 
ment 01 drug-store windows. Large- 
leaved b'Opical plants, ferns, palms, 



and flowering shrubo may be used 
to advantage in a decorative scheme 
of this kind. At the present season 
blDSBOming chrysanthemumH in all 
shades of red and yellow could be 
combined in rich and harmonious ef- 
fects of color, repeating in an admir- 
able manner the leading chromatic 
ideas of the druggists' wares or col- 
ored jars. The cost of a few plants is 
trifling in comparison with the artis- 
tic and practical value of the results 
produced by their use. A fine ivy in 
a handsome jar forms a highly deco- 
rative accessory, and one that can be 
altered in arrangement to suit the dis- 
position of the solid objects. In coun- 
try neighborhoods, every garden offers 
a wealth of material from which the 
druggist may choose what best suits 
his purpose. Every meadow and bit 
of woodland has a thousand decorative 
floral forms awaiting the appreciative 
eye and hand. The simple, common 
flowers are as decorative as exotics and 
much more lasting. When flowers are 
not procurable, some green growth or 
other can always be founa to take 
their place, either in city or country. 
Anything is better than the use of ar- 
tificial flowers or plants. In every 
kiid of artistic decoration, the natural 
forms are always tha pjrest, and con- 
sequently the t>est adapted to the pur- 
pose. A mass of sponges, simply 
thrown together without apparent in- 
tention, or hanging in garlands about 
a window in such a way as to furnish 
gradations of tone and color and 
agreeable combinations of form, con- 
stitutes a good simple scheme of deco- 
ration. It symboUzee the higher ride 
of the druggists' calling, and carries 
the mind 01 the spectator back to the 
primitive relations of humanity with 
nature. Then, too, a sponge, in its 
tamable aspect, is an essentially deco- 
rative object. The opposit« illustration 
of a window decorated with sponges 
offers an excellent model. The group 
is well composed. The mass of sponge 
on the rock forms the keynote of tne 
scheme. The arrangement of the 
Btrings of sponges used oa accossories, 
is effective and in good artistic pro- 

Krtion. liie toilet articles at the 
ck carry out the significance of the 
idea, and in the matter of line and 
mass are well adapted to throwing the 
main object, the large sponge, into 
hnlrt iwIiaF Tfae simplicity, breadth, 
)f this composition are 
i:nended. This idea of 
.on may be applied in 
many ways and may 
b adapted to any 
kind or shape of 
window, with the 
certainty of produc- 
ing a satisfactory, 
because natural and 
simple, result. 

Large branches and 
masses of coral are 
also desirable as win- 
dow decorations be- 
" cause they represent 
' the natural forms and 
are valuable both for 
on of line and masp, 
aiiu lur bucir dcHcate neukral tints, 
which form a fine contrast with the 
etrongelementory colors generally seen 
in druggists' windows. The simpler, 
broader, and more striking the general 
effect of the window, the better the 
impression upon the mind of the casu- 
al passer-by and the greater the likeli- 
hood that he will stop and look in and 
allow his imainnition to oscillate be- 
tween the poesibihtiee of his purse and 
theseductions of the artfully arranged 
objects before him. 

We come now to the other point to 
be considered in connection with the 
composition of a window, namely, the 
practical idea of displaying objects as 
wares, to the end both of selling them 
and adding to the general reputation 
and professional prestige of tne drug- 
gist. It is perfectly poesible to com- 
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bine the artiBtic idea ot decoration 
with the practical idea of utility by the 
exercise of a little thought. At no 
time is this more feasible than at the 

S resent, when the approach of the holi- 
ajs leads druggists to wish to exhibit 
tbe wares appropriate to tfaeseason in 
the manner moot likelytolead to their 
sale. All sorts of eleeant trifles, such 
aa people buy for holiday gifts, lend 
themselves r«idily to the exigencies of 
decoration. Handsomecut-glassphiaU, 
cases of perfume, cosmelins, toilet- 
goods, may all bo appropriately com- 
bined with more practical object*. A 
dru^-store is not a bazar, but all gooda 
bearmg in any way upon the "-are of 
health, may legitimately be displayed 
'with an eye to commercial ioMrests. 
At the holiday seaaon, the aesthetic 
side of the subject of physical well-be- 
ing should come uppermost. The drug 
gist should then bestow tbe same 
attention upon the arrangement of his 
'windows th it his nei^bors do upon 
theirs. Only by so doing can he hop<B 
to riv(^ with them and keep his busi- 
ness interests on a satisfactory footing. 
An admirable design 
for a holiday ar- 
rangement of a drug- 
eiat^ window is to ^ 
. found in an illustrs- 
tion at the head of 
this article, in which 
the artistic form is 
everything that is de- 
sirable, and tbe com- 
position is such as 
to display tbe goods 
to the best practical 
advantage. This 
druggist has had the 
good taste to balance ' 
the jar at the rixht 
with a mass of palms 
at tbe left, instead of 
with another jar, as a 
perbon of inferior ar- 
tistic instincts would < 
done. The forms of th 
are repeated in the U 
middle and the round 
right. The numerous 
representing details o 
are arranged in a ma 
ner. Tbe whole imp 
windowisthatof richn 
good taste, and the h 
cence proper to the s 
distance, such a window on buus wumu 
sparkle in the winter sun like a great 
jewel, and invite attention from far 
and near. The materials that compose 
it may be either of the richeet or the 
humblest, but the effect they produce 
is that of a brilliant etreet-^>ecCacle. 

Another example of arrangement of 
holiday goods is seen^in the illustration 
which has for its principal object a 
laiwo clock of a tasteful character, 
made to simulate a trophy of armor. 
This is very modem and decorative, 
but at the same time so important a 
factor in the scheme of decorative 
composition as to require correspond- 
ing accessories. Small knick-knacks, 
pretty httle perfume botUes, colored 

Slush bozee. and similar pleasing tri- 
es, jars of flowers and porcelain orna- 
ments are not in harmony with the 
clock, being of too light and frivolous 
a character, as well as too small in 
bulk to act a3 satisfactory accessories. 
They are out of place among battle- 
axes and similar objects that Form the 
clock. Decoration does not mean 
simply taking objects which are indi- 
vidually decorative, and throwing 
them together haphazard. It means 
bringing objects together in their pro- 
per relations of color, form, and other 
attributes. The first principle of art 
is selection, and this applies equally to 
ambitious easel art and to the minor 
industrial forms of decorative art. It 
is no t neoeesary f or a dnygist, in order 
to make his windows popular at the 
holiday season, to lay in a supply of 
photo^pbic accessories fordecorative 
purposes, or to ruin himself in imita- 



tion antiques that nobody wiU buy of 
him. Let him choose prettr, tasteful 
goods for which there is always a mar- 
ket, and display them to the best ad- 
vantage, observing the artistic unities 
carefully, adapting his scheme to the 
sise and shape of his window, and 
above all things avoiding obtrusivenees 
which is as vulgar in the decoration of 
a shop window as in the drees of a 
wom^n. Obtrusivenees dooe not attract 
in the higher sense; it repels. 

A drug^t may, it is true, carry on 
his business as a dispenser of medi- 
cines withoutregard totheappearance 
of his windows, because so long as 
there are sick people in the world the 
drug business must flourish. But half 
the dealings of the modem American 
drunrist fie with healthy people, in 
the lull glow of animal spirits, and 
such people are not likely to enter 
an enablishment the windows of 
which suggest tbe charnel house. As 
many persons go into a city drug-store 
in pursuit of the mild intoxication of 
soaa water, in the course of a day, as 
go to have prescriptions put up for 



a rug-snore a large amount 
of the custom that falls to its share. 
The more seductive the display of such 
goods in the windows, the greater is 
ukely to be the demand for them in 
the store. 

Sumestivenees is another element 
that should be considered in the deco- 
ration of windows, both artistically 
and practically. The druggist should, 
if possible, so contrive to arrange his 
decorative scheme as to suggest the dif- 
ferent goods that he is able to supply to 
the public, at least in an elmentaiy 
fashion. Tbe simplest scheme of dec- 
oration which combines in itself the 
goods the druggist has for sale in bis 
store, so long as it is in correct taste, 
is far more vnluable than a pretentious 
adornment that has no relation what- 
ever with the calling of the druggist or 
the material that forms his stock-in- 
trade. Oenuinoneee and sincerity are 
as important in the artistic decoration 
of drug-store windows as theyar« in 
every other form of art and life. 

To diatinyuiah Butterlne. 

The following simple method has 
been suggested for approximately judg- 
ing of the purity of a specimen of bi«- 
ter. 

Melt the butter, and then cool it as 
rapidly as possible by means of some 
ice-cyUnder put into it. Lard, which 
is a copious constituent of butterine, 
will sink to the bottom and any genu- 
nine butter present will rise, whUe 
there will be a distinctly visible zone 
or line of contact botween the two. 



[OHIOniAL CoHIHIHlOlTiaX.] 

OIL OP CADE.* 
BT ROBBBT AHOST, H.D., OF BOBTOV. 

Whew, a few years ago, it was sug- 
gested tbat oil of cade (Dteumcodinum,- 
oleum cadi; huile de cade) should be 
introduced in the IT. 3. Pharmacopoeia, 
objection nas offered that its composi- 
tion was of too indefinite a character 
to have a proper place among offldal 
or officinal drugs ; it was therefore not 
introduced into the sixth decennial 
revision. The chairman of the com- 
mittee of revision, Dr. Charles Rice, of 
Now York, has, however, taken a live- 
ly interest in eadeavoriug to discover 
the origin and mode of preparation 
of this drug, which ban, within Uie last 
fifteen years, be^ so extensively em- 
ployed Dy a certain class of medical 
practitioners. 

FlUckiger and Hanbury give the 
following brief account of oil of cade (in 
Pliarmacographia^ Med., p. 6-^): "Oil 
of cade is a tar originally obtT ned by 
the destructive distillation of the wood 
of the cade, Juniperwi Oxycednu 
L., a shrub or a small tree, 
native of the countries bordeiing 
the ItCediterranean. It was for 
centuries used in the soutji of 
France as an external remedy, 
chiefiy for domestic animals, but 
had fallen into complete obliviont 
until ten years ago when it be- 
gan to bo prescribed in skin com- 
plaints. The oil of cade now in 
use IB transparent and devoid of 
crystals, though somewhat thin- 
ner than Sweoish tar; it closely 
resembles it in other respects. 
It is imported from the con- 
tinent [into England], but whera 
made and from what wood, we 
, know not. HuiU de cade is men- 
tioned by Olivier de Serree, a 
celebrated French writer on agri- 
culture of the 16th century: ft is 
named by Parkinson, 1610; ^so 
by Tomet, in whose time (1694) 
, it was rarely genuine, common 
I tar being sold in ilapl^e." 
^ While in Europe last 'winter, 
I received a request from Dr. 
Bice that I should personally ex- 
Z amine the manufacture of^ the 
so-called oil of cade with a view 
of clearing up doubtful points 
which might oe of use to our 
committee. And for this pur- 
pose he furnished me with a memo- 
randum containing the salient points 
of what was known about the article 
up to that time, and of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract: 

"Some yearn ngo I waiiinfonned by one 
or the Imuting chemical manurnctun-ra o[ 
Berlin, who had dealt in oil of code for 
many yeiiDi, Ihat it had bt^n eh if fly In 
drmHndfiiriheRiiRBian market, nniil it be- 
gan to be used bydemiut(ili>Kiiita. when its 
nw gradually extended to oilier countries, 
I al>o lenmed that U was ■uuplied to bim 
by Sagtiifr et FUa, or liy Vogre, Fiedler 
et Cie., of NtntM. France. My iufurmant 
wrote me that thi- article wan naid tobOHtill 
prepnr>-d fnim the wnod of JuaiperuM 
Oxjptdrua, and that he had h^am no 
ci>m|.IaiTits abutit its quality or uniform- 






I he could remember. 



NlmoH. from whom I obtalnt^, tlirungh 
an nhllKhig friend, ihe following inrorma- 
ti'in: Oil of caile is mmle in numerous lo- 
calitie* overa lortce diatrict extending from 
the di^rtment of Qard to tliat ot Luzdre 
and the 'Var — fmm the juniper with red 
berrint (U code or keudner).iuidiHii from 
Juniperus communis L.. an liax xiinietime* 
bcrn BuppoHeil, and sit. or most of the pro- 
durt.nmouniinKannuully to betwtvn tttl,- 
1100 and 40,0(Nllbii., was seut to NImea and 
pai«njthroufch their bands. Theuilismade 
all tho year r<>und. in furnaces apeclxlly 
oinntTurtedforit. In thesefumaceK.whicta 
rCHrmbte potters' fumai-es. the wimnI is 
piled up in Hmall piece*, the furnace is 



• Paprr rrad baron tbe Suffolk Dluricc UodlCkl 
SocipTr, MSM. 

t Thi* In not quit* troe. InsMniich u mrntlon Is 
made ol It, an au utarnal rrturdjr. to rarioui nml- 
Irsl Joiirnsli or nirk*. for manr jcars back, up M 
tb* lima wbaa Babra adTooaMil a. «••, 
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heriiieticiilly closed, and then heated dur- 
ing a fixed time. Finally the heal in with- 
drawn and the oil (tar) removed. I wag 
albo informed that there are some h«»ttAes 
in Marseilles who nicUee and sell '* huile 
de cade;*^ but this is supposed to be facti- 
tious, being mixed m ith or entirely re- 
placed by ordinary tar from pine. As the 
article is prepared in so many difiFerent io- 
calities over a large diMtrici, and by so 
many different persons, all of whom appear 
to work on a small scale, it is practically 
imposKible to control the doings of each sin- 
gle producer, so as to ascertain whether he 
useH any other wood i)Ut that obtained from 
the cadner. Yet the well-known conser- 
vatism and obMtinate adherence to old cus- 
toms among the country people of the con- 
tinent, as well as the abundance of the new 
material, partially insure against wilful 
substitution, thcmgli custom may have 
sanctioned the latter in certain localities. 

*' Shortly after the drug was reintroduced 
into medii-al practice, I availed myself of 
the friendly services of a correspondent, 
and obtained a sample of the oil of cade 
8«*]d by the KaiserL-Kdnigl. Hofauotheke 
in Vienna; which clMimed to have the true, 
genuine article. This was sold at a very 
nigh price, but the sample which I re- 
ceived did not appear to differ in any re- 
spect from th.it which I nad seen before 
or received from other sources. The ex- 
periments of the Vienna dermatologists, 
therefore, were probably all bused on the 
usual commercia[l article. 

** While corresponding on this subject 
with various persons abroad, I learned of 
the existence of an allied product in Tran- 
sylvania, through Mathttts Ki«znyay in 
Awd, Hungary. This gentleman in- 
formed me that Juniperus Oxycedrus L. 
occurs in the ComiUte AlarmaroHch, but 
tliat no tar was made from it in Hungary, 
and that all " oil of cade " used by Hunga- 
rian apothecaries was obtained from Pari.-*. 
In Transylvania, however, about 4.000 or 
5,000 kilos of a so-called oil of cade was 
annually made by Mr. Szavd OerOin Bras- 
s6, all of which was sold ftir exporution 
to some place unknown to the manufac- 
turer. This oil of cade, however, is maile 
from the young shoots of Alnes excdsa 
DC {lHnu8 Aides L.) or Larix Europcea DC. 
(PinuB Larix L.K by distUling the dry 
wood in large iron retorts. At fli>t, a 
volatile (afterwards solidifving), resinous 
substance is produced (bO the correspcmd- 
ent stateb). which can be used with great 
advantoge f«»r tur-soap, since it does not 
render the latter softer in consistence, as is 
the case with similar products of different 
origin. Later on, the " oleum cadinuiu 
piintiert over, and is caught in a separate 
recei ver, [The c« m respondent speaks of it 
distiuttly as obtained by distillation; in 
the case of oil of cade, the pnxsess is no 
doubt a •• destUlatio per deaccrwum'] such 
as is empl«»yed when cominim tar is oii- 
aint'd.] Am thus caught, it is still mixe<l 
with hoiiie resin and some liquid consisting 
of pyroligiieous acid and allied suht^tatices. 
so tiiat It seimiates, on standing, into sev. 
eral layers, the upper one a trunsuarent 
yellowish 1 quid, the lower one a dark kind 
of tar. A sample accompanied the re- 
port." 

Having thus obtained from Dr. Rice's 
notes sufficient information to direct 
my inquiry to definite persons and lo- 
calities, I visited, during my sojourn 
at Nlmes, some or the large manufoc- 
turing druggists, among them Mr. 
Sagnier, who gave me m detail all one 
would care to know of the methods of 
manufacture. With this information 
he also furnished me with a specimen 
twig brought at his request by a peas- 
ant from var, who sold him the cade 
oil. This twig was taken from the 
tree or shrub which yields the com- 
mercial oil of cade and was accompa- 
nied by a specimen of the oil. The 
process by which this is obtained is as 

follows I 

The dry, not sappy, portions of the 
wood of Juniperus Oxycedrus la., as 
well as the roots, leaves, and twigs, are 
leathered at all seasons of the year by 
file peasants in the department of the 
Varfin the South of France, and 
chiefly among the hills and in the wild 
country. These are all cut up into 
small pieces, and carefully laid one 
upon another so as to ^fa^jtate free 
combustion, afire is kindled, the whole 



is then covered up with earth so as to 
hermetically seal it from the air, and 
the products of the dry distillation per 
desfxnsum rudely conveyed into 
wooden buckets or barrels. This pro- 
duct resembles thin tar, and is carried 
by the peasants on their own or their 
donkeys' backs down to the settle- 
ments, and generally into Ntmes or 
Toulon. The drug-merchants sell 
this tar, without purification, just as 
they receive it from the i>ea8ant8. I 
comd not personally visit the hill- 
country where this rude form of dis- 
tillation is practised, because it was 
several days' journey on foot or on 
donkey's back; hence I am forced to 
give the information on hearsay. How- 
ever. I saw the peasants who conducted 
the distillation and talked with them. 
Mr. Sagnier, Jr. , informed me that dur- 
ing his boyhood, about thirty-five years 
ago, the peasants in the vicinity of 
mmes used to carry on this work^ but 
latterly were obliged to leave it to 
others living more remote, because 
they had destroyed so many of the 
trees that it took too much time to col- 
lect the wood necessary for any large 
amount of distillation. Mr. Sagnier, 
the father, had seen many of these 
distilleries, and he described the pro- 
cess as being very simple and rude. 
Toulon is so much nearer to the place 
where these trees arc now mostly foimd 
that the peasants traded most gener- 
ally with that city at the present time. 
I brought with me to this country a 
small branch of the tree from wmch 
this distillation is conducted, and am 
informed bv Dr. Rice that it is from 
Juniperus Oxycedrus L., but the speci- 
men is now so dry that it would hardly 
bear transportation. There is reason 
to believe, however, that other allied 
species of Juniperus are sometimes 
utilized by the peasants, either by acci- 
dent or design, for the same purpose; 
that the common savin (Juniperus 
Sabina L.) is, or at least has oeen. 
among these may be inferred from 
some specimens of the cadrier in the 
possession of Dr. Rice. The difference 
m shape and construction of leaves, 
etc., between the savin on the one 
hand, and the common juniper or the 
Juniperus Oxycednts on the other, 
makes it highly improbable that the 
substitution is due to accident. 
Whether other species are also used, 
such as have been reported by various 
writers, viz»: Juniperus pfuBnicea L.. 
«7. thurifera L., etc. (the latter is said 
to be rare in Southern France, but 
more common in Spain and Portugal), 
couIj. only be ascertained by a pro- 
longed personal inquiry over the whole 
district where the product is made, and 
this does not appear to be of so great 
value as to justify the expenditure of 
S3 much tune and money specially 
for this purpose. 

There nas been an apparent mystery 
regarding oil of cade, clause it could 
ordy be directly purchased through 
Paris, Nimes, Toulon, or Marseilles; 
its centre of commercial distribution 
being at Nimes. Hebra's reintroduc- 
tion of its use as a remedy in cutane- 
ous diseases naturaUy led to its more 
genersd introduction into commerce 
all over the civilized world, and 
hence it can be found in the shops of 
most of the druggists in large cities. 
Yet there is no certainty as to its 
being a definitepharmaceutical article, 
the purity of which can be tested by 
physical or chemic€d means. Physi- 
cians, therefore, are apt to rely upon 
their individual experience as to the 
source from which they desire their 
patients to obtain their supply. The 
mystery, if any exists in regard to the 
distribution of oil of cade fiom Nlmes 
as a central dep5t, is simply due to its 
historical relations. It was first used 
as a parasiticide in that city and its 
environs, in a wash for sheep who had 
the itch {la gale\. It was found 
useful in the destruction of the sheep- 
tick and other parasites, and did not 



injure the sheep or their wool. Its 
empirical use in diseases of the human 
skin sprang from its success with 
sheep-skin diseases. Its medicinal 
use is not modem, since it is very 
clearly described as early as the first 
century, by Dioscorides (see Kiihn's 
edition, I., 105). And it has frequently 
been employed or recommended before 
Hebra's time, in the treatment of 
skin diseases, as, for instance, by 
Larsen {Hasp, Medelelser m.. No. 3t, 
Giber {Gaz. d. H&p,, 1867, 93. Bull, de 
Thir,, 1858, Aug.), H. van Holsbeck 
{Presse Mid,, 1857, 28), and others. 

It is evidently a mixed, tarry pro- 
duct, and is received in this country 
probably exactly of the same character 
as that which is distilled by the French 
I>easants who call it huile de cade^ from 
their common name of the small tree 
from which it is derived, viz., the 
Cedrier or Cadrier in their dialect. I 
saw the trees growing near the Pont 
du Gard, whichSs about half-way be- 
tween Avignon and Ntmes; the red 
berries had fallen from the tree to the 
ground and looked about the size of 
small cranberries, but of a lighter 
shade of red ; they had thin skins, and 
were soft and pulpy. The peasants 
who lived near Pont du Gard de- 
scribed the process of distillation as 
being the same which was communis 
cated to me by Mr. Sagnier of Ntmes. 

The amount of oil of cade sold at 
Nimes does not represent that which 
is manufactured, since there is a large 
amount locally used in the depart- 
ment of the Var for sheep-wasning. 
The medicinal virtue of cade oil or 
tar may be different from that of other 
tars, but probablv this matter is better 
known to dermalologists than to the 
general practitioners. 

The price of this tar is very low, so 
that, as Mr. Sagnier said, there is prob- 
ably no profit in making an unadul- 
terated substitute. It costs at Ntmes 
from 1 to 2 francs the kilogramme, 
that is, about 10 to 20 cents a pound, 
which is but little encouragement to- 
wards making any tarry su bBtitute for 
the crude nasty stuff originally sold 
by the Ntmes merchants for the pur- 
pose of destroying sheep vermin and 
skin diseases consequent to these or 
to some other parasitic origin. 

Deposit of Native Saltpeter. 

To the East of Cochabama, near the 
village of Arane, in Bolivia, there ex- 
ists an immense deposit of saltpeter, 
which has the following composition, 
according to Sacc : 

Nitrate of Potassium 60.7 

Borax 80.7 

Other Salts and Water. ... 0. 
Organic Matter 8.6 

100.0 



Neutral Salicylate of Atropine. 

Salioylatb of atropine is considered 
to be the most effective and quickly 
acting of all atropine salts, provided it 
is pure and perfectly neutral. It may 
be prepared in the following manner: 
23 parts of atropine are dissolved at a 
very gentle heat in pure alcohol, and 
enou^ salicylic acid (about 18 parts) 
gradually added until the solution is 
neutral, which is to be ascertained by 
repeated testing with litmus paper. 
The solution is now evaporated, on 
the water-bath, to a jelly, in which 
form it has an amber color. Finally 
it is completely dried in a drying oven. 
The resmting amorphous salt must be 
kept in securely stopped vials, since it 
is very deliquescent. If carefully kept, 
it keeps well ; in solution, however, it 
is not very stable, since a copious for- 
mation of fungi occurs, usually in a 
few days. For this reason its solution 
should be prepared freshly when 
wanted.— Ptonn. Post, 
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Fharmaoeutical StUla and Vapor 
Condensers.* 

Omb of the moat cleBirable features 
essential to the further advancement 
of pharmacy, is that every pharmacist 
Bhould at least make the most, if not 
all of hie galenical preparations and 
many of his chemicals. Why this is 
now so seldom done, seems to depend 
upon the reepectiTe cost of production 
at our own laboratories and that of 
purchase from the various manufac- 
turers. That the manufacturer, by 
large purchases, obtains a material re- 
duction in the price of the raw mate- 
rial, there is no doubt, but that the 
difference in price between a few 
pounds and a bale or barrel is not near 
that of the relative cost of production 
and purchase is almost certain. 

That the wholesale manufacturer's 
expenses are more than the pharma- 
cist's, in proportion to the quantity 
produced, even admittinK that the 
same care is exercised, and an equally 
reliable article made by them, is also 
without question. The liberal adver- 
tising done b^ the former to create a 
market for his goods, and the skilled 
labor employed by him must all be 
paid from the margin on his wares, as 
it is obvious that, no matter how large 
the quantity is, goods cannot be sold 
below the cost of production without 
loss, or below a certain limit if a stan- 
dard of quality is to be observed. 

The supply for crude drugs in limit- 
ed quantities is facilitated, at the pres- 
ent day, to such an extent that there 
is little excuse for any pbarroacist to 
buy his fluid or solid extracts, provid- 
ing that be has the necessary appara- 
tus for recovering the menstruum or 
solvent employed. With proper means 
fordoing BO, no more than ten per cent 
of alcohol ought to be lost m their 
manufacture, and with that loss alone 
we cannot understand why a pharma- 
cist should not more than compete 
with the v-boleeale manufacturer. 

Take fluid extract of ergot, for in- 
stance, and employ the very b^ Span- 
ish ergot, at a cost of about thirtv- 
five cents per pound (which is probably 
not always done by wholesale manu- 
facturers), and grind it in an ordinary 
drug-mill, which is or ought to be in 
every drug-store. The grinding, done 
at leisure hours by the available help, 
without extra expense, as well as 
passing through a suitable sieve, offers 
an advantage over the manufacturer. 
The menstruum of the reserve liquid, 
amounting to 8S per cent of the nnal 
result, and consisting of S parts of al- 
cohol and 4 of water, would cost only 
about 14 cents, and the evaporated re- 
mainder contain do alcohol. If the 
residual ergot of the percolator is 
mixed with water and expressed, and 
the alcohol in the expressed liquid re- 
covered by distillation, the loss of al- 
cohol would certainly be very small, 
and not amount to more than 10 cente 
per pound at the utmost. If the 
amount for ergot be set down at 35 
cents, alcohol in extract at 14, loss at 
10, and gas or oil for heating at 10, the 
cost of a reliable article can be com- 
puted at 69 cent« per pound. What 
my confrirea pay for it in the market 
I need not state here. 

That the precipitated, purified aque- 
ovB extract of ergot, usually sold un- 
der the name of ei^tin, can be made 
by eveiy pharmacist, with recovery 
Of the alcohol employed, at lees than 
one-half of the lowest wholesale price 
now asked, I could demonstrate equally 
as well. Most, if not all of the alco- 
holic and semi-alcoholic extracts can 
he prepared even in small quantities 
in the pharmaceutical laboratory with 
equal advantage and economy, as well 
as the new abstracts of the Pharma- 
copoeia. The great desideratuni which 
has always presented itself to me 



in the work of the laboratory, has 
been that of a proper distilling appara- 
tus. 

The recovery of volatile solvents 
is an easy matter in laboratories with 
steam supply and properly-jacketed 
! stills and evaporating-pans; but with- 
out these, the alternative remains 
either to distil over the open fire, and 
thereby endanger the product or by 
placing a small still in not or boiling 
water, conduct the process in a tedi- 
ous and imperfect manner. 

To overcome this defect, and at once 
to have a distilling apparatus for suit- 
able productiveness, which admits of 
distillation with or without pressure, 
I had constructed of tinned copper a^wX 
medium weight the apparatus I here 
exhibit, which was made after a design 
executed by one of my assistants, Mr. 
J. Bobert Hoechel. 

PlO. I. 



It will be aeen by the cut, showing 
both the interior and exterior, that it 
is of cylmdrical shape, about two feet 
in height, that it consists of two cylin- 
ders, one inside of the other, and that 
both are attached to the convex 
top ; the inner cylinder is mounted on 
a rest to prevent its weight f rem drag- 
gingdownthecommontop. This inner 
cylinder contains the menstruum, a, 
to be distilled, or the alcohol to be re- 
covered, which can be introduced at 
any time through the funnel, /. At- 
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tached to it from the top and reaching 
to its bottom ie the gauge, d, throu^ 
which the height of its contents, a, is 
seen. At the bottom of the gauge, and 
connected with it, is a faucet to draw 
the contents off at any time. The 
outer cylinder, which serves both as a 
joint steam and water bath, contains 
water, b, connected with the water- 
gauge, c, which indicates the volume 
contained in it; a faucet attached to 
the lower end of it serves to draw off 
the water as needed. Mtaohed lo the 
top of the outer cylinder is a steam- 



valve, g, by which, if lifted, the steam 
may escape without pressure, or if 
weighted, may be made to assume any 
desired pressure. The inner cylinder 
connects at h. by a Bcrew-joint and 
grum-packing, with a bent pipe, which 
in turn can be attached to a large 
copper Liebig's condenser, such as I 
here exhibit, or instead, to one of Prof. 
Bemington's condensors. if so desired. 
This apparatus is especially useful 
for recovering the alcohol from dilute 
menstrua, and for concentrating alco- 
hol largely diluted for purification, as 
well as for operating with solvents of 
larger volume, as in the manufacture of 
rcsin of podophyllum, berborine and 
hydrastine, apiol, etc. The solvent in 
these processes contained in the inner 
cylinder, and consisting of about five 
gallons of stronger alcohol, can be re- 
covered in sufficient time to continue 
percolation with it, making the process 
almost continuous, and admitting of a 
twenty or thirty-gallon exhaust to be 
effected with only about five gallons 
of menstruum above that absorbed by 
the substance to be exhausted. 

One of the disadvantages of this ap- 
paratus is the difiiculty of cleansing it 
after concentrating the liquid to be 
Stilled to a certain degree, and, 
therefore, the impossibility of conduct- 
ing the evaporation to the degree de- 
aired. The heating necessary to drive 
over the vapors, which can only be 
accomplishea at the boiling point of 
the solvent, is, in many cases, eepe- 
cially in aromatic extracts and those 
containing volatile oils or principles, a 
great disadvantage, while, if the eva- 
poration is completed in some other 
fiat vessel, considerable Iosb of solvent 
is experienced— which, if alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, or carbon bisulphide 
are employed — interferes greatly with 
the cost of the product. 

The most suitable apparatus for re- 
covering all the Bolvent and one admit- 
ting of rapid. evaporation without loss 
to dryness of a solid, or the desired 
density of the residual evaporate of a 
fluid extract, is undoubtedly the 
"Hood Vapor Condenser," which has 
been in use for some time. It has sev- 
eral claimants for the credit of its ori- 
gin, but I have not been able satisfar- 
tonly to attribute it to any one of 
them. It is one of the most useful, if 
not the most useful solvent reclaimer 
of any in use in the pharmaceutical lab- 
oratory. Its principle of projecting 
hot vapor against a cooled slmiting sur- 
face, from which the condensed Bquid 
is recovered by a gully (or gutter), is 
certainly not new, but its application 
offers advantsgea even beyond that 
principle. The vapor condensing in 
evaporating' dish, on 
presents a vacuum 
cilitates evaporation 
>iling point oi the li- 
for some time em- 
ondenser, simply fit- 
le evapora ting-dish, 
:cellent results in its 
imd that with ener- 
he vapors would be 
;n dish and hood, oc- 
ether, benzin, and 
le were employed, 
tions; while, in the 
ohol and chloroform, 
d was considerable. 
) adjust it in a man- 

. demonstrate in the 

apparatus here exhibited. 

To a water-bath, a, containing water, 
a', fitted with a water-gauge c, and 
faucet to admit turning off to keep the 
by turning on to let steam 



escape. 



r to add water as needed, and 



having proper handles to facilitate its 
removal, ia fitted a tinned copper 
evaporating dish, ft, as tightly as pos- 
sible to prevent the escape of steam at 
the sides. The evaporating dish baa 
on its sides a groove, d. aaa receptacle 
for a flange ^m the outside cone of 
the condensing hood. The hood Itself 
is, like the rest of the apparatus, made 
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of light-weight tinned copper, aod cod- 
dfits of two cones placed parallel with- 
in each other, atiout one inch apart. 
The two cones are closed squarely at 
the bottom, the outer, I, projecting 
and dipping down to form the flange 
for the water-joint to fit into the 
groove heretofore mentioned. Bun 
ning from the top on the outside of 
the outer cone is a supply pipe, /, for 
cold water, which entetn into the 
space between the two at the bottom 
of the outside ones. From the top of 
the outer cooe extends a pipe of the 
same diameter as the former to admit 
the escape of the water at 9. The water 
for coohuK is conducted to /by a rub- 
ber tube Com a hydrant or reservoir, 
and allowed to flow off by a tube again 
into a sink or receptacle, or, as I nave 
often done when su^ciently cool, into 
another similar apparatus lOr further 
condensing purposes. When in opera- 
tion, the vapors arising from the eva- 
porating disQ will be condensod on the 
mner surface of the cone, k, and by its 
slant will run into the giUley, e, which 
is in turn placed slanting into the couo 
to allow the flowing off of the condens- 
ed liquid through the tube h. The 
vater-joint, d, may be filled with 
water, but better, according to the 
Bolrent to be recovered, with oil or 
glycerin, and it makes the closure 
absolute and air-tight, without either 



the danger of escaping vapor and loss, 
or of explosion. The hood con easily 
be lifted to inspect the contents of the 
dish, or to replenish the same, if 
necessary, doing away witn the screws, 
flanges, and packing usually employed. 
To admit of proper operation of the 
water-joint, however, care must be 
had to make the escape-pipe, A, of the 

S roper diameter, and give it suflScient 
ip to cause the condensed hquid to 
flow off readily, for with a small tube, 
as I had at first, and horizontally 
placed. I now found that the tilling of 
the pipe with litjuid and the condensa- 
tion of vapor in the hood caused a 
vacuum which rapidly sucked up the 
liquid from the water-jcint. Care 
must also be observed that the appa- 
ratus should be perfectly level; the 
liquid in the waterioint will give the 
best indication for that purpose. 

An apparatus, such as I have exhib- 
ited, will answer all the purposes 
pointed out, both as an evaporator and 
a still. The heat necessary for its 
operation may be had either from a 
^ts-Btove, or, where gas is not at hand, 
and even with greater economy, by a 
coal-oil stove, or it may readily be 
operated bv placing it on the top of an 
ordinary Kitchen range or stove. 
There is absolutely no danger from ex- 

Elosion, and the recovered liquid, if 
ighJy inflammable, may be led away 
by a proper tube from any dangerous 

firoximity of the flames. The fact that 
he evaporating dish is made of copper 
will not interfere with the evaporation 
of acid lii^uids, as these can be placed 
in porcelain disbes inside of it without 
interfering with the results. 



The advantages of this apparatus 
are its simplicity and small expense, 
the rapidity with which evaporation is 
effected by it, its adaptability to any 
scale, the fact that in it evaporation 
may be conducted to the very end, and 
the ease with which residua may he 
removed and the apparatus itself be 
cleaned. Its work as a still is fully 
equal and greater than an ordinary 
one of its size, while it is perhaps the 
only apparatus by which vapor can be 
condensed at a comparatively low 
temperature and without boiling of 
the contents. For the manufacture of 
the fluid and solid extracts, oleoresins, 
abstracts, etc., on a small scale, I cer- 
tainly know of no more suitable ap- 
paratus and one more adapted to the 
wants of the pharmacist. It mirht 
still further be improved by the addi- 
tion of a suitable thermometer, insert- 
ed through a cork in a proper opening 
in the hood, hut I think for ordinary 
purposes it would be superfluous. 

I offer the description of the above 
distilling apparatus, not with any spe- 
cial claim for originality or novelty, 
but simply ae adaptations to the needs 
of the pharmaceutical laboratory; as 
such ae I have found them of great 
practical value, and if their employ- 
ment aid to the desirable end of pUc~ 
ing the pharmacist in his proper do- 
main as a producer rather than a small 
dealer, the object of this paper will be 
fully attained. 

[Another form of hood-condenser 
tras described in tUs journal in Jan- 
uary, 1877, an Ulustr^tion of which is 
in Fig. 3. The funnel / serves for in- 
troducing colJ water; the overflow 
being through the pipe g. The vapors 
condensed against the inside of the 
hood are coUected by the gutter h, and 
escape by the discharge-pipe c. This 
form of apparatus is espscially 
adapted to he used with a water-bath. 
—Ed. Am. Dbuo.J 



The Frepantioa of Ointment of 
Salioylio Aoid. 

Baluahno Squirk says that oint- 
ments made by diaoolving their ingre- 
dients in hot lard are tar more effi- 
cacious than when they are merely 
mixed with cold lard. In the case 
of chrysophanic oiitment as well as 
salicvhc ointment, the ointment Bh'>utd 
also be well mixed with a mortar and 
peetle during the process of cooling. 
Experiments have determined that 
at the temperature of the water-bath, 
hot lard wUl take up thirty grains of 
salicyUc acid to the ounce, which is 
about the proportion in which it is 
usually prescribed in ca^es of eczema 
or for antiseptic dressing. — Pharm. 
Joum. 



Treatment of Tuberculosis by Iodo- 
form Inhalation. 

Dr. OuoccHi, on the theory that the 
bacillus of tuberculosis can be de- 
stroyed by certain substances, causes 
his phthisical patients to inhale vapor 
of iodoform from a bottle with an In- 
dia-rubber tube furnished with a teat, 
which the patient holds in his mouth. 
The treatment is repeated several 
times a day. Cigarettes may be sub- 
stituted, the iodoform being packed 
between two pads of waddmg, as is 
done in camphor cigarettes. Dr. Quoc- 
chi uses the following hquor, with 
which he declares he has obtained re- 
markable results in a great number of 
cases: 

Grammes 
Iodoform, pow- 
dered 1.60 [24grains] 

OU of Turpen- 
tine .60 [10 min.] 

Nut oil 160to»00[6to7fl. oz.] 

Oil of Bergamot 2.40 [40 min.l 

ThymcJ 3.40 f40min.] 

— Un. Mid. and Chem. ana Drugg. 
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MEXICAN SANDAi WOOD BAEK. 

BT H. SnEBBK, V.D. 

Ik Uexio and some of the Central 
American Republics, where it is indi- 
genous, there is used, no doubt from 
reasons of economy, for fumigating 
purposes in churches, in the place of 
frankincense, the bark of a tree, par- 
ticulars of which I have been unable 
to obtain, but which I am strongly in- 
clined to consider as some species of 
Myroxylon or Myn^permum, legumin- 
ous plants. 

This bark occurs in irregular, more 
or less smooth or unevenlv corrugated 
pieces, of a light whitish cinnamon 
color with dark, hard epidermis, and 
of an agreeable, custard-like smell, 
and aromatic, slightly acrid, balsamic 
bitterish taste. A small quantity, 
coarsely powdered and sprinkled over 
burning coals, emitted a balsamic, 
mixed aromatic odor, devoid of tha 
pungency of burned frankincense. 

A thin cross-section manifested, at 
about 76 diam. linear, in the micro- 
scope, oil cells int«rstriated with ap- 
parently semi-viscid, resinous matter. 

Nine hundred and sixty grains of 
the bruised bark, including about one- 
sixth its weight of the dark-colored 
epidermis, were exhausted with alco- 
hol, and yielded, after removal of 
most of the alcohol by slow distillation 
on the water-bath and final spontane- 
ous evaporation to syrup-CODsistence, 
9.6 grammes, equal to 146. S grains, or 
about 16.35 per-cent of a clear, rich 
brown, sweet-scented balsam-like sub- 
stance, not dissimilar to Peruvian 
balsam in appearance. In the process 
of final condensation of the alcohoUo 
extract, something like an ethereal oil 
partly separated to the surface in oily 
drops, but afterwards reunited witn 
the denser parts. 

A sample of this alcoholic extract 
yielded, with potassium hydrate, crys- 
talline, quadrangular tablets of a yel- 
lowish color and of the flavor of COU- 
marin, which, distilled with water and 
ahtt^e alcohol, gaveamilky product of 
insipi , indifferent taste and smell, 
while tha residue reassumed, after a 
few days' standing in tha retort, the 
previous coumarin odor, indiCiiting no 
essential change by distillation. This 
residue, treated with sulphuric acid to 
slight acidity, yielded a viscid, brown 
mass, of the exact smeU of storax, 
while the liquid, which deposited a 
slight amount of cinnamic acid, was of 
cinnamon odor. The alcoholic extract 
is soluble in caustic alkali. 

A small amount of the bruised bark 
was distilled with water, when a 
sightly milky distillats was obtained, 
of faint cinnamon smell, with a very 
slight oily surface, the phlegma being 
of a muddy brown color. 

Another quantity of the bruised bark 
was macerated for a few days with 
water, with theaddition of asmall quan- 
tity of caustic potash to slightly a Ikaline 
reaction, the result, after ozpreesion 
and filtration, being a yellowish-brown 
liquid of same flavor as the bark. 
Sulphuric acid caused in the liquid a 
whitish turbidity with subsequent yel- 
lowish, crystalline precipitate ; withhy- 
drochloric acid also a wnitisb turbidity 
with subsequent brownish crystalline 
precipitate ; both liquids, after addition 
of the acids, separatiug also on the 
walls of the precipitating vessels res- 
inous matter as a flocculent, brown- 
ish mass. The yellowish, as well as 
brownishprecipitatesmentioned, prov- 
ed to be cinnamic acid, more or lees 
contaminated with precipitated res- 
inous matter. 

Continued experiments proved that 
the odorous principles rest in an oUy 
sul'stance, cinnamic acid and ite com- 
binations, and resinous matter. Ben- 
zoic aoid, as a proximate principle, 
could not be identified, neither is there 
an alkaloid present in the bttfk. Th» 
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peculiar Bction of potasdc hydrate on 
the alcoholic extract, producing the 
exact coumarin Qavor, deserves con- 
tiniied attention, which I shall give it 
in due time. 

Although, as s rule, not comparable 
to frankinceose, which is a pure resin, 
and of a pronounced, strong and pene- 
trating smell upon ignition, this bark, 
from its milder, but more aromatic 
odor, may be considered a good sub- 
stitute for fumigation in churches, and 
the oleo balsamic constituent, being 
contained in the bark to the extent of 
15^, will, no doubt, be found adaptable 
to many uses, and may eventually re- 
place Peruvian balsam, than which it 
18 much finer and more delicate. 
Dbtroit, Hioa., 1^. 

K>"iotN*t. CoKirasioiTioir.] 

EXAMINATION OF JEFFERSONIA 

DIPHYLLA [OR TWIN-LEAF] 

FOE BERBERINE. 

BY ANSON W. FXEZER. 

FrvB pounds of selnctei root of Jef- 
feraania diphyUa, reduced to a mod- 
eratelj coarse powder, were thoroughly 
moistened witn officinal alcohol, pack- 
ed firmly in a carefuUy-prepared per- 
colator, and after pouring on two gal- 
lons of officinal alcohol, allowed to 
stand and macerate for twenty-four 
hours. At the expiration of this time, 

fieroolation was commenced and con- 
inued until one and a half gallons of 
percolate had passed, when tJie opera- 
tion waB discontinued. Two gallons 
of officinal alcohol, acidulated with 
four fluid ounces of acetic acid, were 
then added, and maceration contin- 
ued for twenty-four hours. At the 
expiration of this time, percolation 
was resumed, and all the menstruum 
allowed to pass. The last portions of 
the percolate proved to be tasteless 
and nearly colorless. After mixing 
the first percolate with the last, the 
mixture was brought to the measure- 
ment of four ga^ons by addition of 
officinal alcohol, in order to facilitate 
future calculations. The percolate was 
of a light brown color. 

The dregs, after having been exposed 
in a dryingroom to a temperature of 
llCFahr. tor forty -eight hours, weigh 
ed four pounds and twelve ounces, 
showing a loss of four ounces. 

To sixteen fluid ounces of the per- 
colate (representing two and a half 
ounces of the drug) an excess of sul- 
phuric acid was added and the mixture 
pUwed in a situation where the tem- 
perature remained below 50° Fahr. In 
Uke mumer, sixteen fluid ounces, acid- 
ulated with hydrochloric acil, were 
sot aside for twentv-four hours. In 
both solutions a lignt-brown precipi- 
tate formed, but neither of the preci- 
pitates nor the supernatant hquids 
showed any of the characteristics of 
berberine. 

Thirty-two fluid ouncea of the per- 
colate, ropresenting five ouacee of the 
drug, were now placed in a glass retort, 
and the alcohol distUlcd until the 
liquid was of a Hyrupy consistence, 
It was placed in an evaporating dish, 
eight fluid ounces of water added, and 
the mixture evaporated on a steam- 
bath until all traces of alcohol had dis- 
appeared. Theremainderwasbrought 
to the measurement of sixteen fluid 
ounces by the addition of water, and 
set aside for twenty-fcur hours, at the 
end of which time the fatty and resin- 
ous matter hod separatea. The con- 
tents of the dish were now filtered, 
and the precipitate in the dish washed 
successively with small portions of 
water, and the washings passed 
through the filter. 
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Eight fluid ounces of this filtrate 
were placed in a bottle, and after aci- 
dulation with sulphuric acid, the mix- 
ture was placed in a cool situation, in 
order to allow it to precipitate. In 
like manner, another portion was 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid and 
set aside. In both bottles slight preci- 
pitates formed, each having the color 
and appearance of the precipitate ob- 
tained from the aforesaid alcoholic 
solution, but entirely different from a 
a berberine salt. 

The usual processes for separation of 
berberine having thus failed, a scheme 
was next followed which is employed 
by Prof. J. U. Lloyd in determining 
berberine under certain ciroumstan- 
ces, and which is based upon the insol- 
ubility of picrate of berberine in water 
in the presence of dilute ammonia. 
This proved to be most delicate where 
traces of berberine were added to the 
original solution, and it demonstrated 
the absence of berberine in the root em- 
ployed in the investigation, as follows; 

Two hundred and twenty four fluid 
ounces of the percolate, representing 
thirty -five ounces of the drug, were sub- 
jected to distillation until one-hundred 
and ninety-two fluid ounces of alcohol 
had passei over. The liquid remaining 
in the retort was now placed in a capa- 
cious evaporating dish, and, after add- 
ing water, was evaporated on a wa- 
ter-bath until all traces of alcohol had 
disappeared. After standing twenty- 
four hours, to allow fatty and reeinous 
matter to separate from the solution, it 
was fl:tered, and the filtrate brought to 
the measurement of twenty-four fluid 
ounces by the addition of water. The 
resinous matter was of a brawnisb- 
black appearance and the filtrate of a 
dark brown. 

To six fluid-ounces of this filtrate, 
representing eight and three-fourths 
ounces of the drug, a solution of pic- 
rate of am 'nonium was added. A pre- 
cipitate gradually formed, which, after 
standing twenty-four hours, was col- 
lected on a fllter and the following tests 
applied for berberine. 

A small portion was agitated with 
water and a few drops of ammonia 
added, when it readily dissolved. An- 
other portion was shaken with offici- 
nal ammonia water, wherein it readily 
dissolved. Picrate of berberine being 
practically insoluble in cold watwof 
ammonia (Lloyd), the test proves that 
the precipitate was not picrate of ber- 
berine. 

A small portion of the original twen- 
ty-four fimd ounces of filtratie was now 
t^en, and, after rendering it alkaline 
with water of ammonia, a solution of 
picrate of ammonium was added and 
no precipitate rusulted. On the ad- 
dition of a small portion of a very di- 
lute solution of sulphate of berbenne, 
a precipitate resulted at once, thus 
proving that had berberine been pres- 
ent in tne original solution, it would 
have been precipitated according to 
the process descnbed. previous to the 
addition of sulphate of berberine. 

As the last tests proved to be most 
delicate where traces of berberine were 
added to the original solution, we can 
safely sa^ that the specimen oi Jeffer- 
acmia dii>hylla examined by me did 
not contain oerberine.* 



PUooarpine in Diabetes. 

A NEW use has been found for pUo- 
carpine, by Dr. T. C. Eager, in the 
treatment of diabetes. In the Lancet 
(August 16th, p. 275) he describes a 
case which was cured by the use of 
pilocarpine and pepsin, with appropri- 
ate dietetic treatment. 



] A CHEAP VOLTAIC BATIERY. 

j The Electrician and Electrical 
Ertffiiteer gives the following direc- 
tions for making a battery w£ch will 
serve for amab'ur tele^^phy and a 
variety of purposes in whi^h a galvanic 
current is useful, and where an expen- 
sive apparatus is not available. Take 
a numl>er of glass bottles— say 2} inches 
in diameter and ii inches high to the 
shoulder, and take off the bottom, 
either with the aid of a glazier's dia- 
mond, or by putting a small quantity 
of water into a saucer or similar vessel 
with a Httle turpentine or other in- 
flammable liquid upon its surface. 
Stand the bottle in this vessel and light 
the turpentine, and the expansion of 
the glass will cause the bottle to brea^ 
equtu«ly off at the level of the water. 



* [TbH abOTr li nf latemthecsuw the itruE (com- 
innnlr knnwD an Oniund-ngiiirrcf Pea. EheumalUm 
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Any required number of bottles, so 
prepared, ma^ be arranged in invert- 
ed position, in a wooden rack (BB) 
formed of thin boards, the upper board 
having holes that will embrace the 
bottles above the shoulders, and the 
lower line of boards having holes that 
will allow the necks only ot the bottles 
to pass. A cork C is to be inserted in 
the neck of each bottle, and throu^h.it 
is to pass a copper wire (D) terminat- 
ing in a spiral of three or four turns, 
as sho^vn at d. The whole should be 
made water-tight with se^ng-wax or 
other cement at E. The wire D from 
each bottle is to be bent and poised 
through gimlet boles, as shown in Fig. 
1. For the size of cells mentioned 
wire of American gauge ID, three feet 
in length, will answer tor each cell. 




The zinc elements may be formed 
from rolled xinc about -^ inch thick 
which should first be cut into rectan- 
gular pieces 4x6^ inches, and these 
again divided, as shown by the dotted 
line in Fig. 2. This will form two bat- 
tery-plates without waste. These are 
then to be bent (with the aid of 
heatt into cylindrical form, as shown 
in Fig. 3 two holes having previously 
been drilled or punched, as shown at 
22, Fig. 3. Through these boles the 
other end of the copper wiro is to be 
threaded and secured by hammering, 
or, if convenient, by solder. The one 
should not be .amalgamated. 

The battery is set in action by filling 
the cells wich soft water, proferably 
rain-water, after which a toaspoonful 
of pulverized sulphate of copper is to be 
dropped upon, and around the copper 
spiral at the bottom of each cell. The 
action may be hastened, if required, 
by the adaition of a table-spoonful of 
sulphate of zinc to each cell. 
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Administratioa of Antipyriii. 

B. Beber, of Geneva, recommends 
the administration of this new drug 
in comhination with syrup of oran^ 
flowers, or syrup of raspberries, m 
the proportion of about thirty Qm. 
of either s^rup for two to three Qm. 
of antipyrin (or about one fl. oz. 
for every thirty to forty-five grains). 
Other good vehicles are simple syrup 
flavored with essence of lemon, meussa, 
or peppermint. [Probably still better 
will be simple elixir or the compound 
elixir of taraxacum of the N. T. and 
Brooklyn Formulary. — Ed. A. D.] 
The best vehicle, according to the 
author, is wine, in which the drug 
should be dissolved immediately be- 
fore it is administered, since the anti- 
pyrin causes the coloring matter of 
the wine to precipitate on standing. 

The same author states that French 
physicians highly praise the effects 
of the drug when administered hyx)0- 
dermically. 

The experiments made with the 
drue in Paris have confirmed all the 
good reports so far published, but have 
also shown that natients who have 
become enfeeblea by protracted, 
chronic diseases (tuberculosis, puru- 
lent discharges, etc.) are very eaaity 
affected by the drug, even when it is 
administered in small quantities. — 
Pharm, CentraJb. 

Improved Bland's Fills. 

The suggestion of Eirchmann (see 
Am. DRUa., November, p. 207), of using 
a little borax for improving the pill- 
mass of copaiba, has mduced C. Deup- 
ser to try tne same salt in Blaud^s pills, 
and the result was highly satisfactory. 
The author gives the following direc- 
tions: 

Om. Orains. 

Sulphate of iron (ferrous) 15. 240 
Oarbonate of potassium . . 15. 240 

Mucilage 8.0 128 

Sodium borate 0.1 li(to2) 

Althaea root, powd 1.5 24 

Tragacanth, powd 0.5 8 

Glycerin afew drops. 

Reduce the sulphate of iron and the 
carbonate of xK)tassium, each separate- 
ly, to a fine powder, mix them, add 
the mucilage, and tritiu*ate that a 
sticky green mass is formed. Next 
add the borax and mix thoroughly. 
Dtiring the trituration the mass will oe 
distinctly felt to become harder, and 
and after standing 15 minutes, it will 
have become almost pulverulent. The 
althaea and tragacanth are now added, 
together with a few drops of glycerin, 
so thatapill-massof proper consistence 
is formed which is to oe divided into 
100 pills. The latter will be found to 
be comparatively small, of a fine green 
color, and retaining their softness for 
some time. — Rundachuu (Leitmeritz). 

[As an addional protection against 
oxidation, they should be coated with 
tolu, according to the directions of the 
U. S. Ph. for PilulsB Ferri lodidi. An- 
other formula for Blaud's Pills will be 
found in the August number of this 
Journal, p. 149. — Ed. A. D.] - 

Medicated Kaolin and Other Pastes. 

Prop. Unna, to avoid the greasiness 
and reduce the cost of ointments, has 
suggested tho use of kaolin, or porce- 
lain clay, as a basis. The paste snould 
be quickly and easily spread in a thin 
layer on the skin, and should form in 
a short time a firmly adhering coating. 

Pure kaolin, with vaseline or glyce- 
rin in equal parts; with oils, such as 
olive, abnona, or linseed, in the pro- 
portion of tw^o to one, %vl11 produce a 
good paste. With more linseed oil, a 
liniment is produced. This, when 
spread on extensive surfaces, leaves 
a quickly -drying residuum. When 
other ingredients, such as lead acetate 
of zinc oxide, are used, the kaolin and 
oil or glycerin are to be mixed first, 



and the lead or zinc added, as the ka- 
olin is otherwise apt to form an insol- 
uable cement with the metallic salt. 
Yellow or red kaolin may be used in 
place of white, and these pastes may 
not only be used in the treatment of 
certain diseases of the skin, but also as 
vehidee for eecharotic agents. 
The following formula is suggested : 

Pure Kaolin, 

linseed Oil (or glyce- 
rin), of each 30 parts. 

Oxide of Zinc, 

Solut. of Suoacetate 
of Lead, of each 20 *' 

— Edinb. Med. Joum. from Monat /. 
Prak. Derm. 

Prof. Unna, in his experiments with 
kaolin pastes, found that other forms 
of paste might be used to advantage, 
as for example: 

Lead pastes. —Boil a quantity of lith- 
arge with double the quantity of vine- 
gar, until the latter has evaporated 
and the litharge has become a moder- 
ately damp mass. Should the paste in 
time become dry, it can be restored 
by heating it with more vinegar, or: 

Lithargyrisubt. pulv. parts 50 
Aceti " 80 

Boil to the consistency of a paste 
and add 

01. lini (veZglycerini, 
vel OL Olivse) parts 10 

Starch Pastes. — Useful in eczema. 
In this case, the property of drying 
must be imparted to the paste by the 
addition of oxide of zinc, sulphur, ete. 

Zinci Oxidi parts 50 

Acid. Salicylici ** 2 

Amyli Oryzae ** 15 

Glycerini ** 15 

Aq. destillat ** 75 

Mix simultaneously, and heat until 
reduced to 140 parts. 

A similar paste for acne consiste of : 

Sulphunsprsecip parts 40 

Calcii Caroonat ** 2 

Zinci Oxidi ** 20 

Amyli Oryzae ** 15 

Glycerini ** 20 

Aq. destillat ** 75 

M. Beduce by boiling to 120 parts. 

Dextrin Pastes. — (For eczema.) 

Zinci Oxidi parts 40 

Dextiini (ptdverized), 

Aq. destillat aa. ** 20 

Glycerini " 40 

Sulphuris sublim '* 2 

M. Bull to a paste. 

For freckles: 

Zinci Oxidi parts 10. 

Bismuthi Oxychloridi, ** 2. 
Hydrarg. Perchloridi, '* .02-0.6 
L>extrini, 

Aq. destm aa. " 10. 

Glycerini ** 15. 

M. Boil to a paste. If it becomes 
hard, a few drops of water will enable 
it to bo spread. 

Oum pastes (for chronic infantile ec- 
zema). 

Zinci Oxidi parte 40 

Hy dr. Oxidi Rubri.... ** 2 

Mucilag. AcacisB, 

Glycenni aa. ** 20 

M. secundum artem. 

CretsB Prseparat., 

Sulphuris Sublim.. aa.x>arto 2 

Picis liquidfle ** 8 

AmyU ** 20 

Mucilag. Acaciffi, 

Glycenni aa. ** 15 

M. 

For scabies: 

Zinci Oxidi parts 40 

Bals. Peiuv ** 20 

Mucilag. Acaciae, 

Glyoermi aa. " SO 

M. 



For sore nipples : 

Sacchari Albi, 

Zinci Oxidi, 

Mucilag. Acaciae, 

Glycenni aa. parte 5 

M. 

The gum pastes will serve cdso as 
vehicles for chrysarobin and py rogal- 
lic acid and oily substamceSj but can- 
not be emoloyea for acids, smce these 
destroy their adhesiveness. Kaolin 
paste can also be used for chrysarobin 
and pyrogallic acids. 

Attempte to form pastes which can 
be kept in bulk ready prepared have 
thus tar been unsuccessful. Even oil, 
or glycerin ,f ail to prevent their harden- 
ing in time, and as the best pastes are 
those which dry the most rapidly when 
applied to the skin, these are the ones 
which are soonest spoiled by keeping. 
Corrosive sublimate, calomel, rcKi and 
white precipitate, naphthol, carbolic 
acid, cnloral hydrate, and camphor 
may be combined with any of the 
above formula . Salicylic acid mixes 
well with all the pastes, excepting in 
large proportions with gum paste. 
Iodine and iodoform are compatible 
with the lead, kaolin, and gum past66, 
but not with the others. Ajiimal, 
vegetable, and mineral fats and soaps 
can be mixed in small Quantities with 
all the paste&.—Edinb. Med. Jour. 

Wax-Penoils for Colored Writing 
upon Tin, Wood, ete. 

1. Red. 

Camauba wax 20 parts. 

Ceresin, natural 40 '* 

Japan Wax 40 ** 

Cinnabar 15 to 25 ** 

Note: The first three ingredients 
mu8t previously be boiled with water 
until they cease to yield anything to 
the latter. 

2. Carmine. 

Camauba wax, white, best 20 parte. 
Japan wax. white, best. . .15 ** 

White wax, best 15 ** 

Carmine 25 '* 

Cinnabar (imitation) 25 ** 

3. Red. 

Camauba wax, white 30 parte. 

Japan wax, white 25 '* 

White wax 25 *' 

Cinnabar, Chinese (gen.).. 20 *' 

4. Blue. 

Camauba wax 25 parte. 

Ceresin, natural 25 '* 

Prussian Blue 60 '* 

TJnna's Formula for Cold Cream. 

Dr. Unna, of Hamburg, the well- 
known dermatologist, has made a com- 
parative study of the various formulas 
proposed in different old and new 
pharmacopceias and formularies for 
cold cream and has come to the con- 
clusion that, so far as appearance, 
consistence, cooling effect, ete., ete., 
were concerned, the following formula 
is the most suitable for dermatologi- 
cal purposes: 

Kose-water 10 parte 

Expressed Oil of Al- 
monds 10 ** 

White Wax Ipart 

Spermaceti 1 ** 

Misce sec. art. — After Pharm. Cen- 
tralbl. 



Jamaica Ginger. 

The cultivation of ginger upon Ja- 
maica has been greatly diminished. 
According to the report of Mr. Morris, 
only 7,036 cwt. (value of £16,000) were 
exported during the last five years, 
against 11,219 cwt. (value, £22,000), in 
the previous five vears. The cause is 
to be ascribed partly to the exhaustion 
o^ the soil by rapacious planters, and 
partly to improper methods of plant- 
ing. — Pharm. Zent. 
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FerslBJi Opium. 



___ D report that Bev- 

«ra1 lettars hav« been addressed to 
tlxls oonsulatfr^ceneral for the puiv 
poee of obtaining informatiOD r^ard- 
ioK the character and price of Peratftii 
oitturo. I beg, therefore, to submit & 
iew olwerVatioiiB on the subject; vibiaa 
mar ^ ^ value to our importers. 

nonte^ydars ago, thd production of 
opium in Persia was larger than at 
present. The unusual amount of mor- 
phia which Persian opium contains 
zoade it justly preferable to that pro- 
duced elsewhere, and large quantities 
found their way to foreign markete, 
and especially to China. 

Two causes have latterly tended to 
check the culture and export of Persian 
opium, although the trade in the arti- 
cle is still important. One of these 
f^usee alone might not have led to 
such a result, but the two coming 
about the same time have somewhat 
diB00unu|»d the production of Persian 
opium. These causes were the increas- 
ing adulteration of the article, and the 
fact that the attention given to its cul- 
ture maierially reduced the more im- 
portant culture of wheat which led 
the government to regard the opium 
product with disfavor. 

Persian opium is chieflv grown in 
the provinces of Kermansnui and Is- 
pahan. The latter city is the centre 
of opium trade of Persia. The opium 
of upahan is the beet; the highest 
grade has been found to contain fifteen 
to sixteen per cent of morphia. It is 
lair to state, however, that of late the 
opiums of Kilmj Teher&n, and Need 
have been growing in favor, some 
gpecialiste considering the quahty 
raised at K&m as surpassing every 
other grade of opium. As the nigheet 
quality of Smyrna opium does not con- 
tain a mean of over 13^7 per cent of 
morphia, some analyses placing it even 
lower, while the Persian drugyields at 
its beet thirteen to sixteen per cent of 
morphia, hard, it certainly rivals that 
of Symma, and is beyond question fir 
superior to that of Egypt and India. 

The chief objection to the opium of 
Persia hes in the adulteration to which 
it is subjected, the chief ingredient in 
tills deterioration being grape must, 
and sometimes small stones concealed 
in the parcels. This difficulty could be 
remedied by any enterprising house 
which, through honest, capable agents, 
could purchase the entire product of 
Persia, or of any one of the opium pro- 
ducing districts, and give direct atten- 
tion to the preparation and packing of 
the drug. A pure article could also be 
obtained by a firm ready to form a 
contract for a certain quantity of a 
given grade of the drug for a term of 

Sears, ihe continuance of the contract 
spending on the non-varying propor- 
tion of morphia in the exported article. 

The average price of the opium of 
Persia, in its crude state, is now $4.77 
per kilogramme. To 72 kilogrammes 
ol opium are added 6 kilogrammes of 
linseed oil. The mixture is then sub- 
jected to a manipulation which re- 
duces the?7 to 66 kilogrammes. These 
66 kilogrammes are divided into 100 
halls, forming a Persian package. A 
specmed number of the balls of opium 
make a case. The cost of packing, 
freight, and other incidental expenses 
bring the average price of a case of 
Persian opium, such as is prepared for 
export, up to $366.66. The excise du- 
ties vary at different centres of the 
trade, but five per cent ad valorem is 
the uniform rate according to the 
treaty of Turkomantehai on all goods 
exported to Europe or America, and I 
may add, on all goods imported from 
those countrieg into Persia. 

It is stated that 2,000 cases of opium 
valued at $732,000, are now exported 
from Bushire to England, beeides what 



Bnds its -was to China and other quar- 
ters, from the other diatriote of Persia. 
There is no doubt that if sufficient en- 
oooragement were offered, especially 
by the establishment of agencies at 
Ispahftn or Teheran, or by making 
permanent oont^'acts, the product 
could easily he increAsed aild the pu- 
rity of th« exported artleWmiprov^, 
Indeed the opiiim menihailts of Is- 
pdhau bave ali'eady nlade Overtures 
for thd America trftd^, and are pre^ 
parm to nlake contracts for a term of 
years. 

It is proper to state inquiries made 
of practising physicians at Teher&n, 
including an American physician, 
elicit the highest opinions m favor of 
the opium of Persia as regards the 
character, and quantity of morphia It 
produces when unadulterated. 

Note on the Filtration of lArd.* 
The author stated lost year, as the 
result of certain experiments, that 
washing and straining, or washing and 
filtering, were without advantage in 
the preparation of lard for use as an 
ointanent basis, and further, that fil- 



jn pracuce. la reply to this, Mr, 
Conroy said " he found that, by filtra- 
tion, he got a most excellent product, 
which would keep good and sweet. 
He did not consider washing to be of 
much use, but careful filtration was 
necessary to separate decomposable 
matter."^ Prof. Bedwood subsequent- 
ly expressed the opinion that ''oom- 
£lete separation of all suspended mat- 
iT is obviously important, and, there- 
fore, filtration seemed desirable where 
practicable." At the Exeter Meeting 
in 1869, Mr. Edward Smith said: "I 
cannot too strongly insist that if lard 
be required of first quahty, it is aW>- 
lutely essential that it snould be fil- 
tered through imper . . . the germ 
of success lies in filtration ... to 
strain is to invite inferiority, to filter 
is to secure superiority, if not perfec- 
tion." 



Mr. Willmott has, therefore, made 
some more experiments. He took 
perfectly fresh leaf lard, melted it. and 
strained it through fine tow, flannel, 
and flne hnen, and filtered it through 
paper. A portion of each of these 
strained specimens was allowed to 
pass into a test-tube, and all being 
subsequently melted at the same tem- 
perature, the difference in clearness 
and uniformity of condition, when 
examined by transmitted light, was 

Sracticallv nil. The specimens were 
)en used, in the readily • changing 
ointments. 



A third ointment (ung. pot. iod., and 
line, carb.) soon became discolored, 
the difference being distinctly to the 
disadvantage of the specimens pre* 
pared, resuectiYely, with the Washed 
and filtered lards. 

This general statenieUt, the author 
thinks, shows that, so far from the fil- 
tratidn of lai^ possessing any advaU- 
tdjges in practice, the Operation is oilO 
which will bd foudd to Be "mdre hon- 
or^ iU the breach than the perform 
mance." He regards his former ex- 
perimente as clearly corroborated, and 
considers that the most desirable 
method for adoption in preparing lard 
for use in pharmacy is one correspond- 
ing to that sugg^rted by Prof. Red- 
wood, or one assimilating, with some 
sUght modifications, to the process of 
the British Pharmacopoeia of 1664. 
These processes exclude both washing 
and filtration. 

The Beoognition of Adulterated 

Essential Oils. 
H. W. Laitobbos proposes a novel 
method for ascertaining, within cer- 
tain limits, the purity or identity of 
essential oils. This method is based 
upon the varying den-ee of solubility 
of aalicylie acid in the oils. It was 
found that this was much more soluble 
in such oils as contain oxygen than in 
those free from it. For instance, the 
oils from Labiats dissolve a great deal 
of the acid, those from Umbelliferte 
mostly a smaller quantity, and those 
from Coniferse, Oassiese, or Diptero- 
carpeee only very email auantities. 
The following rates of solubility are 
given by the author, for one part of 
salicyUc acid : 

Oil of Anise, freshly rectif 74.7 

do. with 5^ Oil Turpen- 
tine 94 

do. with 10^ Oil Turpen- 
tine 116 

do. pure. H years old. . . 70 
do. do. do, with 

W Oil Turpentme 81 
with 10^ Oil Turpen- 
tine 100.6 

Oil Bergamot, fresh 30 

do. with 6^ Oil Turpen- 
tine. 36 

do. with 10i« Oil Tur- 
pentine 43 

do., 1 year old 17 

do. do, with 5% 

Oil Tur- 
pentine 22.5 
do. do. with 10^ 

0. T . . 36 

Oil Cajuput, I year old 10 

Oil Caraway, 1 year old 8.6 

Oil Cloves, fresh 56 

do. with S;( Oil Turpentine 68 

Oil Cassia, 1 year old 7.7 

Oil Lemon, i year old 80 

do. with 5<e Oil Turpentine. 104 
do. do. 10^ Oil Turpen- 
tine 125 

Oil Eucalyptus, 1 year old 13 

Oil Fennel, 1 year old 31 

Oil Juniperwood, 1 year old 130 

Oil Lavender, fresh 12 

Oil Melissa, 1 year old. 13 

Oil Curled Mint, 2 years old 10 

Oil Peppermint, Hotehkiss, I year 

old 7 

Oil Peppermint, with 6^ Oil Tur- 
pentme 14.6 

Oil Peppermint, with 10<t Oil Tur- 
pentine 26 

Oil Rosemary, fresh 12.5 

do. with 5^ Oil Turpen- 
tine 17.6B 

do. with 10^ Oil Tur- 
pentine a 

Oil Thyme, fresh 56 

Oil Mustard, fresh 68 

Oil Valerian, 3 yeara old 16 

Oil Turpentine, fresh 62S 

do. i year old 540 

Though in many cases no practical 
or useful conclusion con be drawn from 
these figures, yet in some cases it will 
be possible to diatinguiBh a genuine oil 
from one that is adulturated.— After 
Pfiarwt, Poet, 
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EDITORIAL. 



In looking back over the issues of 
our Journal during the past year, we 
may be permitted to feel a little pride 
over the large measure of success 
which has attended our efforts to cater 
to the wants of our critical patrons. 
Our aim has been to lay before our 
readers the very best, most reliable, 
and newest information on subjects 
relating to the scientific branches, as 
well as to the commercial and trade 
interests of the profession. 

The new departure inaugurated with 
the commencement of this volume, of 
adding a column of rectding matter to 
the outside or advertisement pages, 
has enabled us to separate papers and 
articles of permanent value from those 
of a more ephemeral character, and 
the wisdom of this step has by this 
time been fully appreciated by our 
readers and patrons. 

In providing the best reading matter 
and the most reliable information for 



our public, neither time, labor, nor ex- 
pense is sp£kred either by the publishers 
or the editors. 

Among the most trying and difficult 
tasks devolving upon the editors are 
the replies to inquiries of our corre- 
spondents. These often involve more 
or less protracted experiments, search 
through literature, or correspondence 
with various persons; but as we enjoy 
special facOities in all these directions, 
we have been able to- fully satisfy all 
our inquirers, and to meet their ap- 
proval. 

While our Journal devotes a con- 
siderable space to sdentiflc pharmacy, 
and no important new fact or dis- 
<K)very is overlooked, it particularly 
aims to be pra^ical^ providing the 
busy pharmacist with reliable working 
formulsB, practical hints for dispens- 
ing, suggestions for improved appara- 
tus or appliances suitable for his 
business; and that this feature is fully 
appreciated, is amply testified to by 
our correspondents, and by our very 
large subscription list. 

For the coining year, we do not need 
to make any special promises, except 
perhaps to say that our aim wiU be to 
constantly augment the usefulness of 
the journal, and to still better merit 
the approval of our readers. 



On Cooaine and its Hydroohlorate. 

Cocaine, the alkaloid of Erythroxy- 
Ion Coca lieun., was discovered by Nie- 
mann in 1860, and afterwards studied 
by W. Lessen (1862) who assigned to 
it the formula CiTHtiN04. 

Niemann prepared cocaine by ex- 
hausting coca leaves with eighty-fivr- 
percent alcohol, containing iV of sul- 
phuric acid, supersaturating the alco- 
holic solution with lime, then neutral- 
izing, carefully, with diluted sulphuric 
acid, separating the precipitated sul- 
phate of calcium, and distilling off the 
alcohol. The residuary liquid is super- 
saturated with soda and then shaken 
repeatedly with ether which dissolves 
out the cocaine. On evaporating the 
ethereal solution, cocaine remains be- 
hind in an amorphous condition, but 
soon becomes crystalline. It is some- 
what purified by washing with a little 
strong alcohol [?], and then recrystal- 
lized from highly dilute alcohol. 

Lessen extracts coca leaves with 
rain-water, precipitates with acetate 
of lead, removes the excess of the lat- 
ter remaining in solution by means of 
sodium sulphate, filters and adds soda 
to the filtrate in slight excess. On 
shaking this mixture with ether, only 
cocaine passes into solution, while 
hygrin remains in the alkaline liquid. 
The crude coicaine obtained after the 
evaporation of the ether is dissolved in 
very dilute hydrochloric acid, and this 
solution dialyzed, the cocaine passing 
through parchment paper, while most 
of the accompanying coloring matter 
remains behind. From the dialyzed acid 
solution the alkaloid is then precipi- 
tated with 8oda> and obtained pure by 
several times recrystallizing it from 
alcohol: 

Lessen obtained, in the most favor- 



able case, 4 parts per 1,000, and from 
poor material only 1.6 parts per 1,000. 

Cocaine crystallizes in four or six- 
sided monoclinic prisms. It is soluble 
at 12*" C. in 704 parts of water; easfly 
soluble in alcohol, and still more so in 
ether. It melts near 92"*. 

From a dilute aqueous solution of 

hydrochlorate of cocaine, the alkaloid 

is precipitated by caustic alkalies and 
their carbonates, also by ammonia and 
ammonium carbonate, though the lat- 
ter cause a considerable portion to be 
retained in solution, i^carbonate of 
sodium and potassium yield a precipi- 
tate only in its concentrated solution. 
Sulphocyanide of potassium renders its 
solution but slightly turbid. So also 
tannic acid, provided free hydrochlo- 
ric acid is present. Stannous chloride 
causes a white precipitate soluble in 
much nitric acid ; mercuric chloride, a 
copious precipitate rapidly becoming 
fiocculent, soluble in alcoho^ and hydro- 
chloric acid; picric acid, a pulveni- 
ulent, yellow precipitate soon becoming 
reunous; phosphomolybdic acid, a 
yellowish-white fiocculent precipitate : 
iodine water, or iodized iodide ot 
potassium, a kermes-brown precipi- 
tate. 

Dilute acids do not alter cocaine, 
but concentrated acids (sulphuric, etc.) 
change it into ecgonin, benzoic acid, 
and methyl alcohol or rather the etiier 
of the latter. Ecgonin is a product of 
the decomposition of cocaine, and not 
a natural constituent of coca leaves. 

dlocaine corabines easily with dilute 
acids, forming easilv crystallizable 
salts, which are soluble in alcohol, but 
insoluble in ether ^ have a bitter taste, 
and leave a transient sensation of in- 
sensibility upon the tongue. 

Hydrochlorate of cocaine, Cit- 
H»N04 KCl, separates from its aqueous 
solution in short transparent prismatic 
crystals which are permanent in the 
air. 

Acetic acid ^dissolves cocaine rea- 
dily, but on evaporation the base sepa- 
rates again in crystals. Niemann took 
these for the acetate. 

Nitrate of cocaine crystallizes with 
great difficulty. 

Neutral sulphate of cocaine is a trans 
parent gummy mass, becoming only 
slowly crystalline. 

Cociaine is accompanied, in the coca 
leaves, by a volatile and liquid alka- 
loid, which remains behind when the 
aqueous ^xtract, supersaturated with 
soda, is fisiaken with ether. It may be 




of trimethvlamine, has a bitter taste, 
and an alkaline reaction, but is not 
poisonous. 

We are informed by Mr. E. Merck 
that he manufactures both the pure 
alkaloid cocaine, as also the following 
salts: hydrochlorate, salicylate, hy- 
drobromate, tartrate, and citrate. 

From a communication received 
from Mr. Merck, we select the following 
interesting data: 

Schroff who made the first experi- 
ments with cocaine, in 1862, observed 
that it caused fiuctuation in the respi- ' 
ration and pidse, and produced my- 
driasis. Fronmiiller (1863) found that 
it had but little effect in man, in doses 
of 0.03 to 0.33 Gm. (| to i grain)^ and 
in the case of an attempted suicide, 
1.6 gm. (24 grains) did not even pro- 
duce serious results. The fatal dose, 
therefore, seems to be much higher, 
unless the cocaine used in those days 
was very impure. 

According to Merck, coca contains 
between | and A per cent of cocaine. 
The average effective dose of his hy- 
drochlorate, in man, is stated to be 0.05 
gm. (i grain). 

Last year, cocaine was recommended 
as a remedy in cases of great exhaus- 
tion from various causes, xts use in 
such cases suggested itself naturally 
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from the well-known fact that coca 
has long been used as a preventive 
of the waste of tissues, fulfilling the 
same function as tea, coffee, and other 
substances of this nature, it has also 
been found of great value in the treat- 
ment of morphinism, suppljring the 
craving for stimulants resultmg from 
the gradual or sudden withdrawal of 
morphine or opium. A similar use 
has suggested itself in the treatment 
of alcoholism. Dr. Freud has reported 
very favorable results in morphmism : 
when morphine is to be slowly with- 
drawn, the dose is gradually lowered 
and that of cocaine proportionately in- 
creased. When the withdrawal is to 
be done suddenly, doses of 0.1 gm. (li 
flrains) of cocaine are injected hypo- 
aermically, as often as hunser after 
morphine sets in. Dr. FreuoL reports 
complete recovery in one case after 
ten days' treatment, and believes that 
there is a positive antagonism between 
morphine and cocaine. 

It has been often noticed by differ- 
ent experimenters since 1863, that co- 
caine produces temporary ins nsibility 
or numbness when applied to certain 
mucous membranes, out no practical 
use s^gested itself until qum recent- 
ly. PuQ the United States it has been 
used to a considerable extent to lessen 
the irritability of the soft palate and 
pharynx in laryngoscopic examina- 
tions.] 

Dr. Koller, of Vienna, the discoverer 
of the anaesthetic effect of the remedy, 
had experimented upon the eyes of ani- 
malsand ^ few times also upon his own, 
and found that immediately after the 
instillation of a tveo-per-cent solution 
of hydrochlorate of cocaine into the 
eye, ther^ was felt a short feeling of 
burning lasting for about one-naif 
minute which was soon followed by 
an indistinct feeling of ^yness. The 
aperture of the eyelids appears wider, 
and reflex actions (such as is usual 
when the cornea is touched: twitch- 
ing of the head, of the lids, turning 
aside of the bulb, etc.), disappear. 
When this condition prevails, pressure 
may be made upon the cornea or a 
portion of the conjunctiva be caught 
with pincers, without cmy disagreeable 
sensation being felt. The ansBstheeia 
of the eye lasts for about ten minutes, 
and a low degree of sensibilitv persists 
for several hours. Twenty to thirty 
mim;ites after the application, the 
pupil becomes dilated, returning in 
about twelve hours to its normal con- 
dition. The only abnormal symptom 
observed during this condition is a 
slight paralysis of accommodation 
wmch can, however, be overcome by a 
little effort. 

Since Dr. EoUer publicly exhibited 
his experiments and prophesied for 
cocaine a speedy general use in oph- 
thalmological practice (for operations, 
etc.), the new drug has been experi- 
mented with in all countries, the 
United States included, and those who 
have used it and seen its operation 
are quite enthusiastic over it. More- 
over, it has already been ascertained 
that.it acts as an ansesthetic not only 
on the conjunctiva of the eye, but 
on all mucous menbranes. The sup- 
jfij in this city has mainly been ob- 
tamed from Mr. Foucar, a pharmacist 
on the comer of Third avenue and 
Thirty-third street, and it is reported 
that attenipts by several other manu- 
facturingcnemists to prepare the muri- 
ate have been moderately successful. 
At present the salt is eagerly bought at 
the rate of fifty cents per erain. 
The demand upon the manufacturers 
of the alkaloid must have come 
to them so suddenly and so over- 
whelmingly that it will be a difficult 
matter for them to supply it for some 
time to come. Up to September of 
this, year, both cocaine ana its hydro- 
chlorate were quoted at about seven 
marks per gramme in the price list of 
several Qerman manufacturers. At 
present and probaby for a long time to 



come, it will fetch a greatly increased 
price. 

Experiments are at present being 
conducted with the decomposition-pro- 
duct of cocaine, namely, ecgonme, 
and Mr. Merck promises to communi- 
cate the results at some future time. 



Since writing the preceding article, 
further information has reached us 
regarding the usefulness of this new 
drug. Indeed, it would seem as if its 
applicability were to turn out as mani- 
fold as that of any old-established drug, 
if not more so. 

Prof. W. M. Polk, M.D., has used a 
f our-per-cent solution of cocaine as an 
anaesthetic in an operation for abscess 
of the hver, the solution bein^ applied 
to the open wound, and under its ansea- 
thetic effect the operation was com- 
pleted within twenty-five minutes, 
without any discomfort to the patient. 
It is, however, not likely that cocaine 
will displace ether 'and other well- 
known anaesthetics, since it is probably 
incapable of exerting its infiuence over 
a large wound, and moreover, it is not 
likely that it will be available in suffi- 
cient quantity for a long time to come. 

Dr. F. H. TOSworth reports, in the 
MediccU Record {I^OY, 15th), that on ap- 
plying a solution of cocaine [S^) to the 
nasal passages, the venous sinuses be- 
low the mucous membrane become, 
within twenty or thirty seconds, so 
rigidly contracted as to expel all the 
blood contained in them, and to cause 
the membrane to cling closelv to the 
bony structure which then becomes 
sharply outlined. He has used the drug 
in hvpertrophy of the nasal mucous 
membrane (ruulcdcatarrh), acixtecoryza 
and in operations for neuaalpo/mtis. In 
each case the venous congestion or 
turgesoence was so thoroughly kept 
down that all discomfort was removed, 
and in the case of polypi not only the 
recognition and removal of the growth 
became quite easy, but also turned out 
a bloodless operation. 

Dr. Bosworth also suggests the use 
of cocaine in hay-fever. 

[A four-per-cent solution is now 
generally preferred when prompt ac- 
tion is required.-^ Ed. A. D.J 

We may add that the drug appears 
to us to be of value particularly also to 
dentiais. Its application to the gums 
and fauces will probably be found to 
be followed by sufficient local anaes- 
thesia to permit the extraction of cari- 
ous teeth, and it will probably not be 
necessary, except in special cases, to 
administer gas. 

In toothache, the drug promises also 
to be very useful, and - our readers 
troubled with this unfashionable com- 
plaint ma,j quickly convince them- 
selves of the value of our suggestion. 

The action of coca and of cocaine to 
repress the sensation of hunger, is no 
doubt partly (or mainly) due to the 
physiological effect which the drug 
exerts upon the mucous membrane of 
the stomach and intestines, an effect 
which is probably analogous to that 
which Dr. Bosworth describes in the 
case of the nasal passages. Through 
the repression of circulation in the 
mucous membrane of the stomach (and 
accompanying repression of the gastric 
juice), the process of assimilamon is 
temporarily suspended, and cravings 
of hunger suppressed imtil the effects 
of the drug wear off. That coca actu- 
ally can allav hunger for a considerable 
time is well-known, and there is even 
a case on record when a number of 
miners had been buried aUve in a 
South- American mine and kept them- 
selves alive, without food or drink, for 
twelve days with their small supply of 
coca. 

• If ever a remedy, on purely theore- 
tical grounds, held out any hopes of 
being serviceable in seasickness, it 
seems to us that cocaine is one of 
these. At all events, it will be worth 
while to try its effects. 



The new French Pharmaoopoeia. 

Shortly after the Codex had been 
published some months ago, very seri- 
ous criticisms were made on all 
sides, both in France and in other 
countries, regarding the numerous 
errors with which the work aboimded. 
The complaints were urged with so 
much force that the Qovemment in- 
structed the Commission to imme- 
diately prepare a corrected edition, 
which has been done in two ways; 
namely, first, in the issue of an entirely 
new edition in which one himdred and 
thirty-two alterations were incorpor- 
ated, and secondly, in the publication 
of a separate pamphlet of eight pageg 
in which, besides the above 132 
changes, 83 further alterations are di- 
rected to be made, making thus 215 
changes or corrections altogether. The 
official authority of the pamphlet ap- 
pears, however, to be somewhat uncer- 
tain, as it contains neither signature 
nor date, and only bears a note saying 
** that the quoted corrections had been 
decided on by the Commission du 
Codex and the Sociiti de Pharmacie de 
Paris, and that most of them had been 
incorporated into the second issue of 
the [new] Codex; but that such errors 
as are found in both issues of the work 
are distinguished in the pamphlet by 
italics,^^ 

Of the changes officially determined 
on, 12 refer to the preface, 10 to the 
preliminary notices, 22 to crude ani- 
mal or vegetable drugs, 30 to chemi- 
cals, 127 to galenical, and 7 to veteri- 
nary preparations. The index, which 
was by no means free from mistakes, 
remained imchanged. 

But the '* corrections*' of the errata 

have in some cases introduced new 
ones, some of which it is actually a 
surprise to see in a work supposed to 
come from first-rate authontiiBS. To 
quote only one instance, the English 
ounce, according to the list of correc- 
tions, is stated to have 8 drachms, a 
drachm 3 scruples, and 1 scruple 20 
grains, which of course is the apothe- 
caries* or troy ounce, while the English 
ounce contains 437.5 grains. 

The Ust of errata evidentiy was com- 
piled with as much carelessness as the 
original work itself; for instcmce, in 
fifteen instances, the corrections to be 
made do not belong to the pages indi- 
cated, but to a neighboring page, 
whicn is apt to cause confusion. 

Still more is to be regretted the in- 
completeness of the list of errors, be- 
cause it is to be feared that those who 
have the work with the ** errata," will 
now suppose the work as periect as 
possible, and not requiring further 
scrutiny. But aside from several 
dozen misprints, the work, even after 
all apparent corrections, still contcdns 
dozens of errors, miscsLlculated figures, 
or misleading statements, whicn we 
refrain from quoting, as the original 
is but sparingly in use here. A large 
number of these errors had been 
criticised and their correction indi- 
cated in the Qerman pharmaceutical 
press, shortly after the original had 
appeared. But no French nharmacist 
or member of the French Commission 
of Revision appears ever to have heard 
of these articles or taken any notice of 
them. If they had, they would have 
been able to avoid or correct many 
other inistakes. The discovery of most 
of them is due to the searching criti- 
cism of Dr. Bruno Hirsch, from whose 
papers on the subject, in the Pharm, 
CentraJh. (1884, No. 36, 87) we have ex- 
tracted the above statements. 
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On the Soeping Propertdes of Mor- 
phine Solutions. 
A 00EBE8P0NDBHT of the Pftarm. 
(^ntraihcUU (No. 34) states baa he has 
found solution of hydrochlorate of 
morphine to keep quite well, if made 
wifja doubly diBtillea water and with a 
morphine salt free from dust. The 
author baa been ia the habit of dissol- 
ving 10 Qm. of the hydrochlorate in 
200 C.c. of twice-diBtilled water at a 
temperature not exceeding 36° C. (96° 
F.). Filtration is only performed when 
solid particles are seen to float about in 
the uquid. [The author evidently 
ascrib^ any developing fungi, etc, to 
the accession of dust to the salt, which 
indeed is likely to be the chief cause. 
Yet it seems to be almost impoasible to 
prevent the access of germs £o the con- 
tents of a bottle, or to the mass of 
crystals when put up in bottles by the 
mauufacturer.] 



The following arraJigement is re- 
commended by L. Weigert: 

A is a flask of the capacity of three 
or four pints, in which is contained 
the liquid which is to be subjected to 
fictional distillation. This is heated 
br a water-bath, or a solution of chlor- 
ide of sodium, or a sand-bath, accord- 
ing to the liquid to be distilled. B 
ia a flask of equal size, upon which 
is attached (according to Hempel's 
suggestion a glass tube filled to three- 
quarters with pieces or beads of glass, 
and sixty-five cm. (twenty-five inches) 
in length. The two flasks are con- 
nected by a bent tube which should 
not be too narrow and which is beet 

Eut together from two pieces, joiDcd 
y rubber-tubing. In order to dis- 
tribute the heat uniformly, a hood of 
tinned iron^ C, is inverted over the 
flask A. This hood is provided with 
hinges and may be opened. It has 
the additional advantage of prevents 
ing the contents of the flask from be- 
ing scattered about if it should crack 
or break. Between flasks A and B, 
a piece of window-glass i) (in a frame) 
is suspended, partly to prevent too 
much radiation of heat towards flask 
B, and partly also to act as a sort of 
screen in case the flask A should 
break. For the same reason, the two 
flasks should be at least thirty to 
thirty-five centimet«rB (twelve to four- 
teen inches) apart. 



the fact that a single diatillation is 
able aJmost completely to separate 
alcohol and ether, which is not possible 
by merely using a Hempel's tube (filled 
with glass beads). Another advan- 
tagei is, that when heating alcohol of 



not over fifty per cent (which may be 
done on a sand-bath), a Liebi^ con- 
denser rendered unnecessary; mfact, 
the apparatus is then self-condensing. 
^Zeitaeh. Atud. Chem., 33, 366. 

Belatlonshlp batween the Terpenes 
of Oil of Orange and Oil of 
Iievant Wormseed. 
Wall&oh and Brass have quite re- 
cently published an elaborate paper on 
the constituents of oil of XiOvant worm- 
seed, in which they show that the con- 
tradictory results obtained by previous 
observers were caused by certain un- 
suspected facts or defective manipula- 
tion. They have cleared up the sub- 
ject quite thoroughly, but have only 
room for a short abstract of a few of 
the more interesting portions. 

The crude oil contiams an oxy^nat- 
ed body, Ci>H>iO, which is best isolat- 
ed by conducting dry hydrochloric 
acid gas into the well-cooled oil, re- 
moving the crystalline ma^ma and 
ezpreasing the liquid portion, then 
tr«atinKt£e crystals with water, which 
causeethem to disappear, while an oil 
makes its appearance, which is to be 
treated in the same manner until the 
crystals are pure and white. The oil 
obtained from these is then dried and 
rectified. This substance is called by 
the authors Cyneol ; it boils at 176 - 
ITTC. 

From the preceding it will be seen 
that if hydrochlorate of cyneol is treat- 
ed with water, it apUts into its compo- 
nents. If, however, the compound be 
heated without water, in a closed 
tube, it spUts into two layers, one con- 
sisting of a body devoid of oxygen, 
while the other contains more than 
the original cyneol. The former, after 
puriflcation^umed out to be a hydro- 
carbon, CilHii, which the authors 
name cynen, restricting the use of this 
name (which has been already em- 
ployed by others) to the narrower 
linuts defmed by them. 

This pure q/nen has the remarkable 
proper^ of posseesing a most agreea- 
ble odor of lemons, which is noticeable 
even in a weak alcoholic solution. If 
the hydrocarbon is contaminated by 
foreign bodies, the odor is more or 
lees masked. 

This remarkable fact led Wallach to 
suspect that cynen mi^t be identical 
witn some of the terpenes occurring in 
essential oils of the orange fanuly. 
One of the characteristic properties of 
cynen is, that it may ba converted 
with the greatest ease intoa crystalline 
tetrabromide. Ordinary terpenes, ob- 
tained from pines, do not possess this 
property at all ; nor could any such 
compound be obtained from oil of eu- 
calyptus or oil of bergamot. Uil of 
lemon, when treated with bromine, 
yielded but a very slight quantity of 
crystals. But oil of orange, no matter 
from what source, yielded a most co- 
pious crop of crystals (tetrabromide) 
of great beauty, which have great si- 
milarity with those obtained uom cy- 
nen. "fiiey differ, however, in melting 
points. Tetrabromide of cynen melts 
at las'-iae" C, but tetrabromide of 
hesperidene (the name of the terpens 
of oil of orange) molts at ICW-IOS" C. 
The two terpenes, therefore, seem to 
- be closely related to each other, though 
not identical. 

[Note by Ed. Am. Dk,— The concen- 
tration of the manufacture of santonin 
in the home of the mother-plant, Tur- 
kestaa (see our November number, 

§. KW), where the future annual pro- 
uction of santonin is estimated at 
32,000 pounds, will probably make it 
a profltable undertaking to separate 
the cynen on a large scale, for pur- 
poses of perfumery or flavoring-es- 
sence. 

Levant wormseed, or santonica, con- 
tains about an equal percentage (1 to 2} 
both of santonin and of essential oil. 
Hence it ^ould be possible to obtain 
about 32,000 pounds of the latter. The 



larger portion of the oil consists of 
cyneol, and every 10 parts of thelatt«r 
yield very nearly 9 parts of cynen. 1 

Qlyoerin-Jelly fbr Miorosoopio 

KountingB. 
In place of fir, or Canada balsam, 
which has hitherto very generally 
been used for this purpose, glycerin- 
jelly may he used with great advan- 
tage. This must be prepared, for this 
purpose, with preat care. The finest 
colorless gelatm is soaked in water 
until it melts, after the excees of water 
has been poured off, at the boiling 
point of water. The whole of the 
soaked gelatin is now melted in a 
glass-vessel by dipping the latter in 
boiling water, glycerin is carefully 
addedlDy drops and thoroughly mixed 
with it, until the proportion is such 
that the mass, after having been al- 
lowed to become solid, will melt ex- 
actly 60° C. (128" F.). This point is 
important, because a glycerin- jelly 
melting at a higher temperature ea- 
sily abstracts water from the object, 
and thereby may alter ita natural 
appearance. — Ina. Bl&tter. 

KewHethod of preparing Barium 
Permanganate. 

Baridii ^rman^nate is an import- 
ant salt, smce it is the most suitable 
starting-point for making permanga- 
natesol other bases. 

All attempts to obtain barium p^ 
manganate directly from mang^inic 
peroxide and barium salts have failed ; 
hut a satisfactory method was found 
by Q. Rousseau and B. Bruneau in the 
decomposition of poteasium permanga- 
nate by hydrofluo^ilicic acid, using the 
latter m slight excess. The mixture 
is kept cool, ahd afterthe separation of 
the potassium fluosiUcate, the clear 
supernatant liquor is decanted, and the 
deposit drained on an asbestos filter 
and washed. The solution, containing 
permanganic and hydro fluoeihcic 
acids, is saturated in tbe cold with 
barium hydroxide. The solution of 
barium permanganate, after separa- 
tion of the insoluble barium fluosih- 
cate, is evaporated until the salt crya- 
taUiees out on cooling. Tbe crystals 
may be obtained in very large ortho- 
rhombic ociahedra, almost black with 
a violet reflection. — Compt. Rend, and 
Joum. Chem. Soc. 

The Purity of lodofbrm. 
In addition to the usual or possible 
impurities contained in commercial 
iodoform, which are readily detected by 
a systematic analysis or by the speciJil 
tests given in the pharmacopoeia, there 
appear to be often certain others pres- 
ent, the nature of which is not quite 
unaerstood, and which have probably 
not been exactly identified. Dr. 
Brouma, in Leyden, was led to believe 
that the discordant results obtained by 
various experimenters with iodoform 
were, at least partly, due to the pres- 
ence of certain impurities, and aft^ 
having made a large number of experi- 
ments with purv iodoform which had 
been found to stand the (additional) 
test given below, he found that it did 
not produce the toxic symptoms re- 

tiorted by others or at least but rare- 
y. The test is the following: A cer- 
tain quantity of iodoform is shaken 
for some time briskly with distilled 
water, and the mixture then filtered. 
The filtrate is mixed with a little al- 
coholic solution of silver nitrate, and 
the mixture set aside for twenty-four 
hours. If the iodoform was impure, s 
black precipitate, consbtingof reduced 
sUveTj will be formed, while, if the pre- 
paration was pure, there wilt only be 
a faint whiCisii«ray turbidity. AU 
samples of iodoform which produced 
toxic symptoms, when tested in the 
above manner, reduced the silver solu- 
tion. ^*/oum. lUPharm. (tAla.-I/>rr. • 
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NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY.* 

CONTAINBRS AMD TSBIR OLOBtlRB. 

The veeBelfl for the reception of 
medicine are made of glass, [Mrcelain, 
clay, wood, and paper [and metals]. 

The medtcine or miueture bottles are 
of glase, and of variouB sizes, corre- 
sponding to certain volumes measured 
either by fluidouncee or by cubic cen- 
timetem. 

[In European practice, it is often 
customary for the preacriber to de- 
signate the kind of bottle or receptacle 
in which a mixture or other medicine 
is to be dispensed. This is but rarely 
done here, except by physicians edu- 
cated abroad, or in the case of certain 
substances affected by Ught which are 
directed to be protected therefrom, 
though tjie directions are frequently 
erroneous. Whatever shape isselected 
for the container, attention should be 
paid to the form of the lip, since its 
contour plays an important part in dis- 
charging the contents, in drops or 
otherwise, without allowing it to flow 
down the outside of the neck and soil- 
ing the outside of the bottle. What is 
known in this country as the ' ' prescrip- 
tion lip " is the shape generally em- 
ployed. In this, the orifice is beveled 
instead of flat, as in ordinary bottles. 



In the U. S. Marine Hospital Service, 
where the metric system has been es- 
tablished as a ba^ for prescription 
and pharmaceutical work, a glass-stop- 
pered vial is in use, which is shown m 
the above illustration (furnished by H. 
C. Fox & Son, Philadelphia). These 
vials have the capacity indicated by 
letters formed on the glass.] 

For medicines containing substances 
decomposable by light, such as free 
chlorine, silver solution, dark bottles 
are used, or such as are^ coated with 
dark oil-paint or varnish, or with 
black, glazed paper. The darkened 
bottles [as well as all bottlee and vials 
used for prescriptions] must be thor- 
oughly cleansed, dried, and kept stop- 
Sjred, so as to prevent the accumula- 
on of dust in them. 

[One disadvantage of perfectly dark 
and non-trunsparent bottles is that it 
is almost impossible to insure their ab- 
solute freedom from dirt or foreign 
substances. If the bottles are new, 
however, or the nature of their pre- 
vious contents exactly known, the 
dispenser will sometimes prefer them 
even to the beat unactinic glass in 
existence. 

It is a very prevalent custom of pre- 
Bcribers to direct certain substances, 
such as nitrate of silver, santonin. 



*The buls of this kHh o[ papan la the IctaR 
edtllon of Haeer's " Techolk der Pli«rm»ceullKh«n 
RtfCsDtur." Tha editors hare, boweTsr. found It 

mMleiT of practice peculUr to G«rm«nT, uid to in- 
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CBn CUHtoms. EdltorUaaddltloDiarelDcloMdilll j. 
The UH of the orUinol l«n hai bMD kladlr gnai- 
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etc., to be dispensed in bhie vials ; and 
it is even yet customary with certain 
chemical manufacturers to put up 
these goods in such vials, though they 
certainly must know that the color is 
no protection. This is an instance to 
show how hard it is to eradicate old 
habits, particularly of trade. Blue 
glass does not arrest the actinic or 
chemical rays of light at all, but it ar- 
rests (more or lees) the luminous rays. 
Photographic galleries are sometimes 
entirely covered with blue glass, so that 
a stranger might suppose it impossible 
for a good picture to be taken in an 
apparently obscure place; and yet 
the result will prove as satisfactory as 
if the picture nad been taken in the 
open air. 

The best color to exclude the actinic 
rays is that deep orange-red imparted 
to glasst^goldorcopper. Gold-tinted 
(or gold-nashed) glass is rarely used for 
ordinary purposes, its principal uses 
being f 01* ornamental glass-ware or for 
window-panes for photographic dark- 
rooms. Copper-tinted glass (likewise a 
kind of red -orange) is that usually sold, 
though it is not as commonly used as 
it ought to be. In place of it, the or- 
dinary amber (dark- or ligbt-brown) 
glass IS employed, which is in practice 
sufBcient, though it is not an absolute 
protection to the contents. 

Of late years, it has become quite 
customary to employ battles of special 
shapes and colors foi dispensing poi- 
sonous liquids and solids. The shape 
of these is either triangular, or so- 
called "panel," or reimd, or fluted; 
and the color usually blue. Among 
the round blue bottles, those which 
are studded with a number of project- 
ing diamond-shaped points are un- 
doubtedly the most useful, since they 
enable a person to recognize such a 
bottle even in the dark. This idea has 
lately been carried still further, by 
supplying the market with cork- 
mounted glass stoppers provided with 
projecting points and edges, which are 
calculated to attract the attention of 
the person handling the bottle. 

In the public hospitals of the city of 
New York, two kinds of so-called poi- 
son bottles are used. One is the usual 
commercial blue poison bottle which is 
used only for poisonous external medi- 
cines. The other variety is a similar 
bottle, made in the same moulds, of 
white glass, which is employed for all 
powerful or dangerous tntemal medi- 
cines. The chances of making mis- 
takes are greatly reduced by using 
this kind of glass-ware.] 

For jellies, electuaries, 

^^^ or ointments it is custo- 

^H^l mary touseapot oriar, 

^ff^ a large, wide-mouthed 

^^"^^ veaselof glaB8,porcelain, 

orstone-ware. There are 

also ointment pots with 

elegant covets of wood 

and cork. The powder or 

piU bottles (salt mouths) 

differ from the ordinary 

bottles only by a larger 

opening. These are also 

supplied with elegant 

stoppers or lids [of wood 

or metal]. 

Of late, there are also 
to be had cylindrical 
glass vessels closed with 
s metallic screw cap. 
Inside the metallic cap 
is a plate of cork which 
pressed on the mouth of 
1 the vessels by the force 

I of the screw, effects her- 

metic closure. 
[Another container for ointments 
and cerates, which has come into 
^neral use of late years, is the collap- 
sible tube of metal with a screw cap, 
similar to those used for artists' colors.] 
A good substitute for the cork plate 
in the screw cap will be found in a 
paste-board disk saturated with paraf- 
fin. With this, the closure can be 
mad9 qiore (;ertainly air-tight. [For 



some purposes, small-sized so-called 
preserve jars, made air-tight by a rub- 
ber ring between neck and top, are 
preferable.] 

The boxes tor powders and herbs are 
round and have an overlapping lid : 
but those intended to contain several 
powder papers are square and open 
like drawers, or they nave the form 
of pocket-books. They are called con 
volutes. 

Prescription bottles are closed with 
corks, of which the better grades ^- 
called XX] should be selected. The 
inferior, worm-eaten, and porous ones 
should be discarded. In order to have 
the cork close tightly, select one the 
narrow end of which has a slightly 
larger ciroumference than the mouth 
of the bottle. It is improper to soften 
the cork and make it nt by pressing it 
between the teeth. 

[Some persons do not realize how 
repulsive and expensive this prac- 
tice is— repulsive at least to the custo- 
mer who sees the dispenser chewing 
the cork, apparently for the pur- 
pose of deaning bis teeth, and then 
inserting the "salivated" cork in the 
vial cootaiuing his medicine. Expen- 
sive to the dispenser, as the same cus- 
tomer will certainly never return.] 
It should be beaten soft rather witi 




Cork-tone. 



some weight or a peette, but it is 
still more practical and handier to 
employ for this purpose the corh- 
press or cork-tong. The latter is un- 
questionably the nandier for use. It 
is kept in the cork drawer. Where 
the end of the spring b rubs against 
the arm a, some oil should now and 
then be appUed when it works hard. 
[A still better contrivance for squeez- 
ing corks is the cork-roller invented 
by Lochman, familiar to most phar- 



macists in the United States, and the 
cork-compressor illustrated in the ad- 
joining figure. The principal advan- 
tage in the latter appliance is the fact 
that but one hand is required to hold 
the cork and operate the machine. 
By depressing the lever, the jaws ex- 
ert a powerful grip upon the cork and 
relax their hold wnen pressure on the 
lever is removed.] The medicine bot- 
tle is thus closed with the cork : it is 
set down on the counter, held by the 
neck with the thumb and index finger 
of the left hand, and the cork inserted 
to half its length into the mouth of 
the bottle by a twisting motion with 
the right hand [towards the right]. It 
is not advisable to grasp the bottle in 
the whole left hand to cork it, because 
the vessel is not always strong enough 
to withstand firm pressure frem wiOi- 
out. For the same reason the bottle 
must never be held over the cork- 
drawer while it is being corked. After 
the cork is inserted, ascertain whether 
the closure is penect, by inverting 
the bottle and striking the corked end 
several tunes against the palm of the 
left band. Any escaped droplets ar« 
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easily recognized on the dry surfaice 
of the hand. 

The lar^r corks should be kept 
separate &om the smaller ones, for 
the iarring to which the cork-dratirer 
is subject^ causes the small corks to 
gravitate downward and the larger 
ones to accumulate at the top, where- 
by selection is rendered more diflBcult. 

A sufficient number of containers, 
accordmg to the extent of the business, 
should be cleansed of adhering straw, 
dust, sand, etc., and stored in the 
neighborhood of the prescription coun- 
ter in the order of their capacity, lest 
the prescription clerk be delayed in his 
worK by having to cleans^ or search 
for them. It is, moreqver, the duty of 
a prescription clerk to examine care- 
fufiy every glass or other vessel before 
he uses it, j<>t it must have no crack 
or defective neck, or be imclean. The 
removal of dust from the interior is 
done with a clean feather or a bottle- 
brush made of brass [or iron] wire, to 
the lower end of which bristles are 
fastened. Different sizes of such 
brushes should be suspended from nails 
near the prescription coimter. Where 
there is a large trade, the vessels are 
kept on hand dusted^ washed with dis- 
tilled water, and dried. To keep the 
dust out, the bottles are kept closed 
with paper caps [or corks]. 

[For aispensing corrosive liquids, 
such as acids, caustic alkalies, ana 
some of the caustic solutions of iron, 
iodine, etc., it is customary to use 
either stoppers of vulcanized rubber, 
or corks which have been soaked in 
melted paraffin until the pores of the 
wood are filled with the paraffin. 
These are less expensive than glass 
stoppers, and have the advantage of 
being adapted to a variety of botUes.] 

Stone jars and pots, if necessary, 
are freed with an iron spatula from the 
sand and bits of glaze adhering to 
their inner bottom. [In this country it 
is not usual to select such rough and 
cheap ware for dispensing oincments 
and the like. Porcelain or delf-ware 
is usually- preferred; or, where the 
contents are not affected by metal, 
neat tin boxes are employed, which 
may be had of all shapes and sizes, 
soldered or seamless. In fact, the va- 
riety of containers for all purposes of 
pharmaceutical dispensing and coun- 
ter-trade is very large, there being a 
sort of rivalry among our manufactu- 
rers as to variety and good taste em- 
ployed for this purpose. J 

Every envdope, bag, capsule, or 
other i>aper-cont£dner, should be made 
of clean paper; it is best to select for 
this purpose white smooth qualities, as 
dry powders are liable to adhere to 
rough paper surfaces. For substances 
which readily absorb moisture, which 
are sticky or greasy, waxed paper, or, 
better, paraffined paper, is employed 
[and. if necessary, an outer wrapper of 
parcnment-paper or of tin-foil is ap- 
plied]. Where it seems indicated, the 
medicament is delivered sealed. 

LABELS. 

The label or directions for a medi- 
cine must be written legibly and 
strictly according to the statement on 
the prescription. The name of the 
patient is written above, the date at 
the lower mai^n, and between these 
the directions in fuU words. Even the 
numbers must be written in words. 
Besides, a label must contain the name 
and address of the druggist. It is not 
permissible to place any other personal 
remarks upon labels, and if directions 
are necessary as to the keeping^ shak- 
ing of the mixture, etc., they might be 
given verbally to the messen^r, or 
better be written on a separate piece of 
pap er and put with the medicament. 
Wiiere several prescription clerks are 
employed, the preparer should mark 
his name on the margin of the label, 
not conspicuously, but in small letters 
at the very edge of the label [Some 



of these directions, though sanctioned 
by lon^ custom and partly by official 
authority, are nevertneless capable of 
criticism and improvement. Indeed, 
the author himself recognizes the de- 
fects, and recommends something 
better. It is pure obstinacy and ad- 
herence to old fashion to use the 
flying paper strip, merely tied to 
the neck of the bottiCj for the pur- 
pose of containing the directions. No- 
thing but a label permanenUy fastened 
to the bottle should be used. And it is 
unwise to trust such directions as : 
'* Shake before using *^; ''keep in a 
dark or cool place " ; ^ do not open near 
lights or fire,^* etc., to the messenger; 
they should invariably be written or 
otherwise affixed to the bottie in a con- 
spicuous place, best perhaps across the 
slope of the shoulder, where the label 
will most prominently strike the per- 
son handhng it. It is true that a de- 
fence of the loose paper strip label 
might be made by showing how easily 
it is detached when the bottle is needed 
for something else, and how frequently 
a pasted labdi is left on a bottle when 
it nas been filled with entirely different 
contents (which often has led to serious 
results). Yet this cannot be helped. 
The object is, that the contents of a 
bottie containing medicine should be 
clearly and permanentiy indicated and 
identified by the label as long as the 
bottle is in legitimate use for tnis pui> 
pose. What becomes of it afterwards 
IS not the concern of the dispenser.] 

The paper for labels should have 
sufficient Dody, be white in the case of 
drugs for internal use, pink or light 
bltte [in this coimtry and others, a 
bright brick-red is preferred], if for 
external use. Labels which can be 
pasted to the walls of the vessel are 
to be preferred. For this purpose 
it is customary to keep on hand a 
small pot with mucilage of tragaoanth 
(so-called gum-pot) ana a emsJl camel's 
hair brush sticKinR in it. [iSragacanth 
paste .is too stiff for anything softer 
than a bristle-brush.] 

[In the establishments (hospitals, 
infirmaries, etc.) where alarge number 
of prescriptions have to be put up and 
kept on hand in the sick-room for the 
dinerent patients, it is necessary to use 
special precautions so as to avoid acci- 
dents. In the course of an experience 
of many years, it has been found use- 
ful to establish the f oUowing rules, for 
instance, in the public hospitals of New 
York City: 

i. Medicines for Internal Use. 

a. Ordinary medicines for internal 
use, which even if taken by mistake 
in one dose, are comparatively harm- 
less, are to be put up in the ordinary 
white or green glass-ware, and labelled 
with a white label, giving name of i>a- 
tient, number of prescription, ward, 
bed, and dose. 

b. Medicines for internal use, which 
contain powerful ingredients, and 
which, if administered by mistake in 
one dose, would produce serious re- 
sults, ana hence necessitate more them 
usual care in their administration, 
must be marked, besides, with a red 
label containing the word ** Care ! " 

c. Medicines which are altogether 
composed of one or more powerful in- 
gredients, and which are usually ad- 
ministered in small doses, must l>e put 
in a white poison-bottie, with a label 
stating the nature of the contents, and 
an additional care-label. 

2. Medicines for Eoctemal Use. 

a. Medicines for external use, and 
not calculated to act injuriously w'hen 
by mistake administered internally, 
may be dispensed in the usual white 
or green glass-ware, but must be mark- 
ed with a Red Label, giving name of 
patient, number of prescription, ward 
and bed, and bearing the words *'For 
External Use Only.'^ 
I &, When it is desired to draw special 



attention to the contents, or when a 
medicine for external use contains in- 
gredients which would render its ad- 
ministration dan^rous, an additional 
Care! label must oe attached. 

c. Medicines for external use, which 
are highly poisonous, corrosive, caus- 
tic, or otherwise injurious, must be 
dispensed in a blue Poison-Bottle, la- 
belled with a red label. 

These rules may at first si^ht look 
complicated to one unfamiliar with 
them; but they will be found to be 
easy of application. When the dis- 
penser is m doubt as to which class a 
medicine belongs to, he will usually do 
best by rather classifying it with the 
more dangerous ones. 

In regard to red psLper for labels, it 
may be incidentally remarked that 
the ordinary poison-label paper which 
is coated rea on one side only, is not 
to be recommended, since the color is 
apt to be washed off when a liquid 
comes in contact with the labeL The 
best paper is that which is dyed red in 
the pu^, and therefore contains the 
coloring matter in its fibres. The red 
shouldoe a bright, fiery red.] 

When a prescription is to be re- 
peated, and to this end the former ves- 
sel witn the label is sent to the drug 
store, it is the rule to use a new label 
in place of the old one. On bottles the 
label is fastened so that it projects im- 
der the knot of the twine tied over the 
cap, for it does not look well if this 
knot is on one side and a si^oature on 
another side of the bottle. Labels for 
pill-vials are pasted on the side, for 
ointment jars on the cover, in the case 
of larger pots perhaps also on the side. 
[In our experience, it is under all cir- 
cumstances advisable to paste the la- 
bel on the body of the container, and 
not merely on the cover, since the cov- 
ers of two or more containers may 
easily be misplaced. In addition, each 
cover may also be labelled or otherwise 
marked, when necessary, so as to pre- 
vent confusion.] The knot for the cap 
on pots is placied either on the side 
turned to the lower margin of the sig- 
nature or on the side where the label 
is pasted. In the case of boxes, the 
directions are written on the lid, anda 
preparation inclosed in waxed paper is 
to be wrapped in another piece of writ- 
ing paper on which the directions are 
written. 




PIU vial with screw cap of Britannia metal. 

In the drug stores of larger cities 
[in Germany] where a prescription- 
book is kept, the labels bear at their 
upper end a space intended to receive 
the number given to the prescription 
in the book. Underneath is this no- 
tice: ^^If the prescription is to be re- 
peated, it is only necessary to show the 
label. " On the labels of some establish- 
ments we also find in the two lower cor- 
ners the words " jpaid " and ** account. ^^ 
One or the other is cancelled by the 
prescription clerk, according to whe- 
ther the prescription is paid for ox not* 
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For pill-vials and vials to contain 
powdw mixtures, labels for pasting 
are kejit on hand. The paste consists 
of mucilage, as stated above. 

As eoon as a prescription is finished, 
it should at once have its label at- 
tached. Uistakes are very liable to 
occur if several preBCriptions are first 
filled and then labellea one after an- 
other — a practice which unfortunately 
Btill prevails here and there. 



Kedicine vessels, boxes excepted, are 
capped, that is, provided with a cap or 
cover. [This is frequently omitted in 
this country.— Ed. A.D.] A capstaould 
surround the margin of the mouth of 
the vessel snugly and as smoothly as 
possible. The cap consists of a double 



lajrer of paper. For the the top layer 
it iscustomary to use a glazed, colored 
(non-poisonous) paper; for the lower, 
a clean white thin paper ; but for salves 
and electuariefl [in place of the latterl, 
waxed paper. When tying the cap, 
another piece of soft paper is laid over 
the external layer, lest the latter be 
soiled while being pressed down and 
smoothed with tne hand. After the 
smoothing, the soft paper is removed 
and the cap fastened by two turns of 
twine. The ends of the twine with 
which the cap is tied may be sealed 
to the latter, which is a commendaUe 



[For the benefit of those who have 
not the skill to fold a paper cap hand- 
somely, as well as to save time in the 
Eroduction of a handsome cap, the ar- 
cle known as " Hunt's Pleated Cap " 
wiD be found very us^ul. liey can 
be had in all colors, and, if desiied, 
with the word " poison " or an address 
printed on them. 



Another useful cap is made of rubber 
in the form shown ad- 

Ijoinmg. It is especially 
serviceable for bottles 
that have to be packed 
in a travelling bag or 
instrument case, and in- 
sures against escape of 
their contents. It is 
madeof various sizes, holding from one- 
half to two teaspoonfuls, and can be 
used, if occasion requires, for a dose 
measure. 
Still another elastic cap is shown 
here. This avoids 
the necessity for 
S^ using another stop- 
»" r per, as it is alone 
cai»ible of retain- 
ing the contents 
of the bottle to 
which it is adapted. 
Instead of using a cap which covers 



the cork and neck of a botUe, as above 
deecribed, many pharmacists use a cir- 
ciilar Label which is pasted on the up- 
per end of the cork, and forms an ele- 
gant finish. These usually bear the 
name of the dispenser, and sometimes 
his address.* They are more quickly 
applied than the sealing-wax, and are 
not so liable to become detached in 
use.] 



On boxes the seal joins the lid to the 
body, for which a small drop of sealing 
wax BufSces. The "convoiutes" are 
wrapped in paper and the latter sealed. 
The twine for Iving cape may be either 
white, bleached or colored, 0.7 to 0.8 
millimeters thick. ItisgeneraUy wound 
on spools and kept in one of tne draw- 
ers of the prescription counter or in a 
box. The double twine box is intended 
to contain two thicknesses of twine. 

The twine reel may contain one or 
more reels, each of which has a handle 
to facilitate winding up. The foot is of 
zinc and very faeavv. The frame and 
tiie small cutting blade for the twine 
are of iron. 




[Equally aerviceahle is a heavy bell 
of glass holding a ball of cord; no bot- 
tom is reqtdreo, the counter or shelf on 
which it stands serving as a support. 
A bote in the top of the bell gives exit 
to the free end of the twine. In using 
a twine-ball, the inner extremity of 
the twine should be drawn from the 
opening in the ball, and the outer end 
should not be distiu-bed. This permits 
the ball to remain of the same external 
dimensions until the twine is nearlv 
used, and, moreover, prevents snarl- 

(To be OontmiMd.) ~ 

Universal Tarnish. 

Cakpe recommends tJie following 
varnish as equ^y suitable for paper, 
metal, wood. etc. 

Mix 60 parte of bleached shellac, TO 
of Manilla copal, 60 of mastic, IS of 
Venice turpentine, and 1000 parte of 
alcohol (92 to 99 per cent) ; add a little 
coarsely-powdered glass, and allow to 
stand about two weeks, frequently- 
sha^cing. Then add 1 part d boric 
acid (which renders the varnish still 
harder), and filter. [Filtration of al- 
coholic solutions of resins is best facili- 
tated by "liTJn g the turbid liquid with 
a little plaster of Paris which en- 
velops the suspended impuritida. — Ed. 



A. D.] The filtered varnish may be 
colored b^ alcohol-soluble anilin col- 

C, and m this condition serves as 
oy varnish or lacquer for coating 
bottle-caps, tin -boxes, etc. 

The Manilla copal should be powder- 
ed, the author having made the obser- 
vation that copal, ^ter having been 
powdered and then exposed to the air 
for some time, is much more rapidly 
soluble in alcohol. The addition of 
1 part of alcohol-soluble aniline orange 
to 100 parte of the varnish makes a 
very handsome gold-lacquer. — Jfund- 
achau. 

OelatinouB Plioephate of Caloinm. 

It is weU known that the ordinary 
tribasic phosphate of calcium, in dry 
powder, is but slowly and sometimes 
imperfectly soluble in dilute acids or 
in the Kastric juice. If, however, it 
be in a freshly precipitated or gelatin- 
ous condition, tne opposite is the case, 
it being then quite easily soluble. 

Such a gelatmouB tribasic phosphato 
may be prepared by the following 
simple process given by C. Tanret, 
which consiste in adding one molecule 
of lime to the ordinary acid phoephate 
of calcium. 

CaH^PO, + aCaO 
Acid phoephate lime 

of calcium 
= Ca.2P0. + SH,0 

Tribasic phosph. water 

calcium 

The requisite quantity of acid phos- 
phate of calcium (theoretically 234 
parte] having been dissolved in water, 
an equivalent amount (theoretically 
112 parte) of lime or (148 parte) of 
slaked lime (CaHQ) is dissolved 
with the aid of sugar or syrup, and 
the two solutions then mixed. There 
resulte a precipitate which is so gela- 
tinous that 1 gramme of it added to 
1(X) grammes of water will in twenty- 
four nours acarcely settle enough to 
leave a snkall laver of liquid on the sur- 
face. As the ada phoephate of calcium 
is very hygroscopic, and generally con- 
tains an excess of water, and as the 
calcium hydrate is generally impure, 
it will be of advantage to use the fol- 
lowing proportions which have been 
found to work well in practice: 2 
parts of crystallized phosphate of cal- 
cium, and 1 part of slaked lime, which 
will yield about 8 parte of the gela- 
tinous tribasic phosphate. — Joum. de 
Pharm. 

Antiseptio Qauze. 

Plbvahi, of Milan, prepares antis^ 
tic gauze in the following maimer : 

1^0 hundred parts of Burgundy 
pitch and 100 parte of stearin are dis- 
solved in2,000 parteof alcohol, and 180 
parte of carbolic acid added. This 
quantity, in grammes, is sufficient to 
impregnate 80 maters (87 yards) of 
gauze. The latter is first laid into a 
square pile, pressed into a zinc trough, 
heated for several hours in a steam- 
bath, and then impregnated with the 
mlxtiure. After having remained a 
few hours longer in the warm trou^ 
it is pressed. A few minutes' expo- 
sure to the air is sufilcient to dry it 
enough to enable it to be rolled and 
wrapped in parchment paper. 

[Tiie above formula is quoted in one 
of our exchanges (from VOroai) as hav- 
ing been specially designed witii a view 
to cheapness. At the price of alcohol in 
this coimtry^ and witn the impossibili- 
ty of obtaining any alcohol lor such 
purposes with the duty remitted, the 
above formula is, of course, quite ex- 
pensive. We have had large experi- 
ence in making eauze, and nave pub- 
lished our formula several times; yet, 
without special apparatus to recover 
at least a portion of the alcohol, the 
reeulting gauze gener^y cannot com- 
pete in price with tliat made by the 
taive manufacture, who does nm use 
alcohol or but tittle of it.— Ed. A. D.] 
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fThe Essential Oil Industry at Qrasse.'*' 

The fame of Grasse is founded upon 
the essential oils obtained there from 
wild or oultivated plants. Of the for- 
mer may be mentioned : 

1» Lavandula Spica Chaix, €urpic in 
French, which is found abunaantly 
about Grasse and in the contiguous 
districts. 

2. Lavandula vera D. C. ; occurs in 
hi|dier, mountainous localities. 

Both of these lavenders possess 
strong woody and, no doubt, very 
hardystems. StiUstrongerare those of 

3. Thymus vulgaris L., a perfect 
ornament of the mediterranean region, 
where it may be met with abundantly, 
though not at high altitudes, in the 
open woods of the mountains, as weU 
as in the sunny coast districts. 

4. Eosmarinus officinalis L. The up- 
right, though always crooked stems of 
this labiate plant or shrub, growing to 
a height of 2 meters, and often several 
centimeters thick, are certainly not 
equalled by any other European species 
of thisfainily. 

The oils of these plants form iinpor- 
tant articles of export at Grasse. Tney 
require no cudtivation, since the young 
leafy or flowering shoots, which are 
removed by the distillers, constantly 
renew themselves. The great oil houses 
of Grasse make contracts with the vil- 
lages of the surrounding coimtr^, 
which latter thereby acquire the privi- 
lege of working certain large districts. 
The distillation is carried on by pea- 
sants, who erect their stills at the 
place where the plants are most 
abundant, and who deliver the oils in 
the city. Many of these perambulat- 
ing stills (cUambica voyageants) are 
owned by the lar^ houses in Grasse. 
This method of doing business is prob- 
ably Quite old. 

Prof. FlUckiger was informed by Mr. 
Roure, one of the largest dealers at 
Grasse, that the annual amount of 
these oils exported from Grasse is 
about the following: of Lavandula 
vera, 80,000 to 100, 000 kilos; of Thymus 
mUgaris, 40,000; of Lavandula Spica 
and of Rosmarinus, each 20,000 to 
25,000. The quantities exported from 
Grasse are probably sufficient to cover 
the demand of the whole world; ex- 
cepting perhaps the oil of rosemary, 
of which about 20.000 kilos are pro- 
duced annually in Dalmatia. 

Of the oils which are prepared, not 
by villagers, but in the laboratories of 
the manufacturers, those of the genus 
Citrus are chiefly to be named, par- 
ticularly oU ofneroli. The flowers of 
Citrus vulgaris Eisso, which contain 
only about one-tenth per cent of this 
oil, are not subjectedf to distillation 
with the primary view of obtaining 
this oil, but really to obtain the enorm- 
ous quantity of orange-flower water 
for which Grasse is so celebrated. The 
oil of neroli is only a by-product, but 
a very valuable and costly one. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Boure, about 2,000 
kilos of this valuable oil are annually^ 
obtained, yet the quantity which is 
exported is very much larger. Any 
one willing to pay the price can op 
tain pure oil of neroli, out the per- 
fumers and wholesale druggists, when 
sending their orders^usually limit the 
price more or less. Hence, m order to 
satisfy these customers, the producers 
add ** essence de petit grain, ^ which is, 
however not any longer distilled from 
the ''petit grains, '^ that is, the small 
unripe fruits of the bigarade-orange 
tree, but from the leaves of the latter. 
No other species of Citrus, indeed, is 
so richly provided with flne aroma, 
even to the leaves, as the bitter-orange 
tree, **lebigaradier." 

The flowers of the sweet-orange tree 
yield a much less valuable oil, and are 
not usually subjected to distillation. 
The sweet orange plays but an insig- 
niflcant rdle at Grasse alongside of the 

* Abstract of an article by Prof. F. A. Flftckigerin 
Arch, d. Fharm,, 1884, 4m 



bitter, and the bergamot and the lemon 
do not occur there at all. 

Large receptacles (tin canisters and 
cisterns of masonry) are provided 
for the reception of rose-water. 
The small quantity of oil of rose 
obtained during the distillation of 
the many thousand kflos of roses 
is probably of as fine a quality as that 
obtained in the Balkan or in India, yet, 
in spite of the nearly equal geographi- 
cal latitude with the latter, the Pro- 
vence oil of roses contain much more 
of the solid valueless constituent, 
which is kept in solution by the liquid 

Sortion. to which alone the aroma is 
ue. Every 12,000 kilos of roses pro- 
duce about 1 kilo of the oil. Demands 
of customers which exceed the domes- 
tic production are supplied by fur- 
nishing Turkish oil. 

Oil of orris, or orris-butter (** beurre 
d'iris "), is justly a great favorite with 

gerfumers. This oil excels many other 
na aromas by the great durability of 
its pleasant and mild odor. Even with 
the most careful operation, not more 
than about one-tenth per cent of it can 
be extracted from orris-root. The 
above-named firm prepares annually 
from four to ten kilos only. An equal 
quantity is probably also distilled in 
Leipzig and in London. In Grasse, 
the kilo of beurre diris costs 1,500 to 
1,800 francs, and curiously enough, 
the manufacturers obtain their supply 
of orris-root from Florence and Vero- 
na, while it is quite certain that Iris 
germanica and other species of Iris 
would equally well thrive upon the 
hills and mountains of the lower Fto- 
vence^ as in Tuscany or about Verona. 
Besides the immense industiy con- 
nected with the distillation of the oils 
so far described, some other aromatic 
products are occasionally worked for 
their aromas, but their quantity is un- 
important. But the next greatest 
source of profit is the extensive man- 
ufacture of pomades (pomxides) and 
extracts (extraits), which are obtained 
either from such flowers as contain 
but small proportions of essential oils, 
namely, first, the already mentionea 
bigarade fiowers, from which oil of 
neroli is obtained, and second, the rose. 
Or from those which contain such mi- 
nute proportions that it would be prac- 
ticdrll^ impossible to collect it by dis* 
tiflation. Such are : 

1. Cassie, which is the French name 
of the small handsome yellow fiower- 
heads, of Acacia Farnesiana Willde- 
now, a small tree which^ was first 
transplanted from *the West Indies 
and Central America into the Fame- 
sian gardens of Borne. 

The fine odor of the fiowers led to 
their introduction into the Provence, 
which appears not to have taken place, 
at least for industrial purposes^ before 
1825. At present. '^ Cassie^'' is very 
carefully and largely cultivated in the 
whole district between Cannes and 
Grasse; The trees are kept small ; the 
plantations are frequently owned by 
the manufacturers or other land-own- 
ers, and are cultivated by tenants, 
who hold their lease under the verv 
simple and ancient custom to pay half 
the produce of the farm. The same 
system applies there also to the aro- 
matic plants below described, as weU 
as to oUves, and seems to have great 
advantage in spite of the difiiculty of 
controlling the yield. Prof. Fliickiger 
received the assurance from the own- 
ers that the honesty of the tenants in 
these regions could be actually relied 
upon, and that the system was profit- 
able to the owners m spite of^ their 
having to pay taxes and to foot the 
expenses of repairs. 

2. Jasmin, Though the fields near 
Grasse are planted with Jasminum offi- 
cinale L!, which was probably first 
brought to Italy during the sixteenth 
century from Western Asia or India, 
yet it has been found more advanta- 
geous to graft upon it another Indian 
specieff Jasminum grandiflarum L., 



having larger and more aromatic flow- 
ers, which probably had been brought 
to Europe already before the timQ ot 
Rheede. This plant is very tender, 
requiring to be protected during winter 
even in such a fine climate as that ot 
the Provence, by covering the small 
shrub with earth. As only the flow- 
ers are of importance, the plants are 
kept small and planted close together 
in regular rows. During Prof. F.'s 
visit (April), the younff shoots were 

{)runed, which requirea considerable 
abor. The plant flowers in August. 
Under these circumstances, it might 
be advisable to try experiments with 
Jasminum Sambac Vahl, which has a 
still stronger €UX)ma, €knd is also es- 
teemed higher in India. 

3. Jonquille, Narcissus Jonquilla 
L., probably of oriental origin, oears 
two to five very aromatic yellow fiow- 
ers, with short, funnel-snaped tube. 
The name of the species (Ital. : Criun- 
chiglia) refers to its almost cylindri- 
cal rush-like leaves, which somewhat 
resemble those of species of Juncus. 

4. Reseda, from Reseda odorata L., 
a common garden-plant throughout 
Europe, and said to be originally from 
Egypt. 

5. Tuberose, Polianthes tuberoaa 
L., an amaryllidaceous (Mexican) 

Slant, from the section of Agavece, the 
andsome white fiowers of which 
have caused the selection of the genus- 
name (noXio^, white or gray). Its 
Mexican name is Omizochttl, or bone- 
fiower. It has been a favorite orna- 
mental plant in Europe since the last 
century, and is nowhere cultivated in* 
larger quantities than near Grasse. 

6. Violet, Fiotoodorato is not grown 
in open fields like the other perfume 
pkmts. but in the open olive grovt« 
extenoing in great oeauty over hill 
and dale. 

These are all the odorous plants 
which form theobject of the industry of 
Grasse. and there appears to be no de- 
sire either on the part of the makers, 
or the consumers, to introduce new 
fashions, either in form of new pro- 
cesses, or of additional products.- 

The *' pomades" are prepared in 
two ways, either by ** infusion," or by 
**enfieurage." [On these see ei^eciaUy 
New Rem., vol. vi., 1877.] In spite of 
the scrupulous care bestowea upon 
the preparation of the '* infusions k 
chaud " (wtum infusions), the odorous 
fats still retain the disagreeable pro- 
perty of gradually becoming rancid. 
It might be supposed that this could 
be avoided by employing, in placa 
of fat, the unehangable paraffin 
in the form of Unguentum Paraf- 
fin of the Germ. Pharm., or in form 
of the American petrolatum (vaseline, 
etc.). Yet Mr. Koure assured Prof. 
Miickiger that this is by no means the 
case. The exact reason why it is un- 
suitable is not known. [It is imdoubt- 
edly due to the fact that vaseline, 
petrolatum, or any ot^ier simOar com- 
pound are likewise prone to become 
rancid through a sort of oxidation 
process, as has repeatedly been proved 
Sy different experimenters. — Ed. Am. 
Druqo.] Yet thexmsuitability of paraf- 
fin is so decided that it spoils the po- 
mades even when only added to them. 

When the most dehcate and fugitive 
curomas are to be extracted thei)rocess , 
of enfleurage is used (see New Bem. for 
1877). 

A portion of the pomades obtained 
either by infusion or by enfieurage is 
used in the preparation of the aroma- 
tic extracts (** extraits"), that is, the^ 
alcoholic solutions of the odorous mat- 
ters obtained from the pomades. 
For this purpose, the latter are placed 
in copper dnims in which thev are 
agitated for hours with alcoh ol, by 
means of a stirring apparatus. When 
the alcohol, which has taken up the 
aroma and scarcely any fat, has been 
separated, the fat is put into stills in 
order to recover the alcohol retained 
by it. But the fat itself can no longer 
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be ufied for pomcuies, at least it is not 
foiind practical to use it again; hence 
it is sold to Boap-makers. 

simple Filter for obtaining phy- 
siologically pure Water. 

Utilizino the method by which 
Pasteiir, in his laboratory, secures the 
completid separation of eerms or mi- 
crobes from water, namely, by causing 
it to pass through a porous vase made 
of unenamelled porcelain, Ch. Cham- 
berland suggests the following way of 
securing pure water: The water as it 
is delivered under pressure (say of 
about thirty pounds) is made to enter 
a porous tuoe, of necurly eight inches in 
len^h and one inch in diameter, which 
will permit about forty quarts of water 
to pass through its waUs, under the 
above conditions. It is only necessary 
to multiply the tubes in order to ob- 
tain a larger supply. The tubes must 
be connected in such a way that the 
water is made to pass from tne outside 
to the inside, where it flows oflP into a 
receptacle. It is, therefore, quite easy 
to clean the tubes, since only their 
outer surface is coated with tne sus- 
pended matters. The cleaning mav be 
performed either by scalding tnem 
with boiling water, or by heating them 
in an oven to destroy all orgamc mat- 
ter.— After Rip. de Pharm, 




FILTERING LIQUIDS WHICH ARE 
EASILY DECOMPOSED BY AIR. 

The accompanying illustration ex- 
hibits the manner in which a rapid fil- 
tering apparatus, devised by Vollmar 
(F. A. Vollmar Sohn in Kempten, 
Rheinish Prussia) operates. 

The filter is heimeticallv closed 
while working. It is lined, inside, 
with filtering paper, and the filtration 
takes place so that that the turbid 
liquid enters the filter below, passes 
through the paper, and is discharged 
clear at the top, where opipo conveys 
it into a receptacle. This arrange- 
ment is of special service for filtemig 
wines or other dehcate liquids which 
should not be long ezposea to air. A 
siphon inserted into tne cask contain- 
ing the turbid hquid, which stands on 
an elevated place, conveys the liquid 
to the filter, and from tnere it flows 
into the new receptacle. If the liquid 
is very sensitive to air and a layer of 
oil cannot affect its flavor, some pure 
olive oil may be poured into each cask, 
and the ddiveiy tube leading from 
the filter be pushed down to me bot- 
tom of the receiving cask. In this 
way the liquid is absolutely protected 
from contact with air. 

Application to Malodorous Feet. 

Thb last edition of the German Phar- 
macopoeia contains a Pulvis Salicyli- 
CU8 cum Talco which is specially in- 
tended to be used as an application to 
malodorous feet, and was introduced 
primarily for use in the German army. 



Since its use, in the loose powder-form, 
however, has been found to be rather 
disagreeable, owing to its dustiness, 
and as it is not quite effective enough, 
the German War Department has 
adopted as a substitute for it the f ol- 
io wmg paste: 

Salicylic acid 2 parts. 

Tincture of benzoin 6 ** 

Benzoated mutton tallow. 100 ** 
The salicylic acid is dissolved in the 
tincture of benzoin, and the solution 
added to the melted tallow, which is 
prepared by digesting 100 parts of 
mutton tallow with 5 parts of oenzoin. 
After the mass has been stirred a few 
times, it is poured out into suitable 
tin boxes.— iVog. Zeitung, 



Determination of Nitrates. 

Mr. Abnoud in Comptea Rendus de- 
scribes a mode of determining 
nitric acid by precipitation as cin- 
chonamine nitrate which is apphcable 
to the determination of the nitrates 
contedned in natural waters and in 
pl€knts. 

Cinchonamine nitrate is almost in- 
soluble |n wa4«r acidified with from 
10 to 15 per cent of hydrochloric add. 
It is therefore very easy to detect the 
nitrates qualitatively by bringing the 
solution to this condition. But for an 
exact determination it is impossible to 
employ this means, as, in drying, the 
acia becomes concentrated, and finally 
attacks not only the paper of the 
filter, but the cinchonamine nitrate it- 
self. 

After many attempts the author has 
succeeded in obtainmg very good re- 
sults by operating as follows f 

The liauid containing the nitrates 
is neutralized with soda if acid, and 
with sulphuric acid if alkaline, the 
essential point being to obtain neu- 
trality. The chlorine of the chlorides, 
if any are present, is eliminated with 
silver acetate, any excess of the latter 
beinff removed by the addition of a 
few drops of sodium phosphate. The 
filtrate is then evaporated almost to 
dryness, and filtered anew if it is not 
absolutely clear, acidulated very 
sU^htly with a drop of dilute acetic 
acid. The liquid is then precipitated 
at a boil with a hot solution of cin- 
chonamine sulphate. Cinchonamine 
nitrate falls down immediately in a 
crystalline state. It is let stand for 
twelve hours in a cool place. It is 
then brought upon a filter and washed 
with an aqiieous solution of cinchona- 
mine nitiate, saturated at the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere so as to re- 
move any cinchonamine sulphate. 

The object of this method of wash- 
ing is to avoid dissolving any trace of 
the cinchonamine nitrate, nowever 
slight. Pure water, employed instead, 
would dissolve about 2-lOOOths of its 
weight of the cinchonamine nitrate. 
The precipitate is dried at 100"* and 
wei^ned, being perfectly pure. 

Cmchonamine nitrate nas the for- 
mula, Ci.Ht4NtO,NOiH. 

Its high molecular weight is advan- 
tageous for the determination of ni- 
tnc acid, as 359 parts cinchonamine 
nitrate represent 54 parts nitric acid, 
101 potassium nitrate, or 82 parts cal- 
cium nitrate. 

In this manner the author has de- 
termined the nitric acid contained in 
natural waters in the state of 
nitrates, probably as calcium nitrate, 
and has obtained at different times 
perfectly accordant results. For 
well-waters he evaporates one Uter 
of the sample to drj^ess, takes 
up the residue in alcohol at 40 
per cent^ and expels the edcohol by 
evaporation in the water-bath. The 
aqueous solution resulting from this 
treatment contains all the nitrates as 
well as a certain quantitv of chlorides. 
The analysis is continued as indicated 
above. 

For determining the nitrates con- 
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tained in plants the procedure is 
slightly modified. The plant is tritu- 
rated and exhausted with boiling 
water. The liquid is evaporated to 
the consistence of an extract and re- 
dissolved in alcohol at 40 per cent. 
The alcohol is expelled by evaporation 
on the water-bath, and in the liquid 
resulting the chlorides are eliminated 
by the Mdition of a small quantity of 
neutral lead acetate, any small excess 
of which is removed by means of a few 
drops of sodium sulphate. In the fil- 
traiid the nitrates are determined as 
above. — Chem, News, 

TAKING THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
OF POROUS BODIES. 

G. Flbuby proposes to 
ascertain the specific gravi- 
ty of porous substances 
by measuring the voliune 
of metaUic mercury which 
they displace when im- 
mersed in the latter. The 
specific gravity thus ob- 
tained is, of course, only 
apparent, or that of the 
body in its unbroken con- 
dition. When the sub- 
stance is powdered, its 
specific ffravity will be 
quite dinerent. The au- 
tnor uses for the determi- 
nation a simple apparatus 
made of a wide and of a narrow 
glass tube, of the shape shown in the 
cut. The substance is to be given an 
octagonal prismatic shape of the 
volume of about 10 cubic centimeters, 
terminating at one end in an octo- 
hedral pyramid. The apparatus hav- 
ing been filled with mercury until 
the latter runs out from the lateral 
aperture at X>, and all remaining gas- 
bubbles having been removed by means 
of a piece of iron wire, the substance 
IB slowly pushed below the surface of 
the mercury by means of a wire, and 
the displaced mercury, which fiows 
from X>, caught in a suitable measuring 
vessel. The temperature of the mer- 
cury having been taken account of, 
the true volume of the same, corre- 
sponding to a certain temperature^ is 
easily ascertained, and, by dividing 
the weight of the Dody by tiie volume 
of mercury displaced, the specific 
gravity of the former is ascertained.-^ 
Joum. de Pharm., 1884, Oct., p. 256. 

Bemedy for Gout. 

Dr. J. Mortimer Granville pub- 
lishes in the Lancet (Aug. 10th, p. 272) 
a prescription for the rehef of gout, 
which he states gives satisfactory re« 
suits in acute and subacute gout, re- 
lieving the pain almost immediately, 
reducing swellings^ and raising the 
proportion of urea m the urine from 
50 to 100 per cent. The formula ho 
gives is as foUoWs: 

Ammonii chloridi 3 iv. 

Potassii chloratis 3i.;i 

Qlycerini 3 aaj. 

Tincturffi lodi 3 ij. 

AqusB ad 3 zij. 

Misce. 

The dose is two tablespoonf uls every 
third, fourth, or sixth hour. — Pharm, 
Joum, 

Bnlrosh-Wood Bandages. 

In neighborhoods where it isplentifuli 
the wood of the bulrush is employea 
by the poor for dressing wounds. Dr. 
Klammann finds that it answers for 
this purpose remarkably well, since it 
is not only an excellent absorbent, 
but, being very soft, fits itself ad- 
mirably to the joints. The best time 
for gathering the wood is autumn or 
winter. — DeutecK Med. Zeit — Chem, 
andDrugg, 

[It is possible that it is the wooly top 
of the bulrush which is easily disinteg- 
rated, and not the woody stalk that is 
meant.— Ed.] 
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Refilling Sugar and Molaasea by 
Means of Conoentrated Aoetio Add. 

Pure sugar scarcely dissolves in 
concentrated acetic acid, whilst all 
the impurities of cane-sugar are readily 
soluble in it. In the present process, 
dry cane-sugar is heated at about 70 
in closed vessels, with 50 to 70 per cent 
of its weight of concentratea acetic 
acid, or molasses concentrated to 45 to 
50°B., with 75 to 90 per cent. When 
cool, the acetic acid is poured off, and 
the sugar machined and dried, when 
it is ready for the market. The acetic 
acid is recovered by distillation.-— A. 
Wernicke, Bied, CentraXbL and J, 
Chem. Soc, 

White-Wash as Coating for Iron 
Pipes and Apparatus. 

Milk of lime is recommended as a 
verv durable and superior coatinff for 
such iron apparatus and surfaces 
(stove-pipes, hoods, etc.), as are much 
exposed to heat. The surface of the 
iron must first be thoroughly cleaned 
from rust, and the first layer of 
white-wash immediately applied. This 
causes the immediate production of 
rust to which the lime strongly ad- 
heres. Further coats of lime are then 
applied, and may be renewed from 
time to time.— .£^nd. and Erfahr. 

Disiniboting Mixtures. 

Gawalovski suggests the following 
mixtures for disinfecting purposes: 

PARTS. 

1. Crude permanganate of 

sodium 2 

Sulp. of iron (ferrous) . 45 
Water 53 

2. Chloride of zinc 2 or more. 

Water, acidulated with 

hydrochloric acid, to 

make 100 

8. Anhydrous nitrate of 

copper 7 

Chloride of sodium .... 1 
Sulphuric acid (strong). 1 

Water 91 

4. (As disinfecting powder:) 
Sulph. of iron (ferrous) 20 
Sulph. of calcium, dry. 75 
Carbol. cu^id, crude, 90^ 5 
— Pharm. Rundschau (Leitmeritz). 

QUERIES ife ANSWERS. 

Queries for which answera are desired, 
must be received hy the 5th of the 
month, and must m every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the urriter, Unlessspecial instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 
query, the initials of the corresponr 
dent wiU be quoted at the heaa of 
each answer. 

When asking for information respect- 
ing an unuiucd or proprietary comr 
pound, always accompany the query 
with all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when tt 
can conveniently be donc;^ send a 
specimen of the tabd. 

No. 1,376.— Hessian Crucibles (St. 
Louis). 

You will always find a large depot 
of Hessian Oucibles at the leadmg 
dealers in chemical apparatus in New 
York (see our advisement columns). 
There are various places in Gtermany 
where they are manufactured^ and if 
you need special sizes, it might be 
weU to correspond with one of the 
manufacturers, as, for instance, Julius 
GundlachinCassel (Hessen,Grermany). 

No. 1,377. — Syrup of Hypophosphite 
oflron. Quinine and Strychnine vC. 
B. E., California). 

Certain physicians not infrequent- 
ly prescrioe preparations like the 
above merely by title, and rely upon 
the pharmacist to dispense either the 
preparation of some well-known manu- 



facturer, whose name is often express- 
ly indicated on the prescription, or at 
least one of the same strength in active 
ingredients. 

As a general rule, it is customary to 
adjust the strength of preparations 
containing the above ingredients so 
that they contain, in one teac^onful, 
1 to 2 ^ains of the iron salt, 1 grain of 
the quinine salt, -^ grain of the strych- 
nine salt. 

As it is |)robably immaterial whether 
the alkaloids be m the state of hypo 
phosphite or that of any other S£ut, 
the sulphates may be used without 
hesitation. Hence the following for- 
mula will answer. 

Solution of Hyposulphite 
of Iron (N. Y. and B. 
Form.) 768 min. 

Sulphate of Quinine 128 grs. 

Sulphate of Strychnine . . .21 grs. 

CJitric Acid 2 fi. dm. 

Water 2 fi. oz. 

Syrup, enough to make. .16 fi. oz. 

I^ssolve the alkaloidal salts in the 
water with the aid of the citric acid 
and a gentle heat, and add the solution 
to eiffht fiuidounces of syrup. Then 
add tne solution of hypophosphite of 
iron and enough syrup to make one 

Sint. The product contains in one 
uidrachm, one grain each of hypo- 
phosphite of iron and of sulphate of 
quinme, and ^ grain of sulphate of 
strychnine. 

if hypophosphite of quinine and 
strychmne are absolutely required, 
then the following method will yield 
the quantities necessary for a pint of 
the above syrup, correfiponding to one 
grain of h;)rpopho6phite of quinine, 
and A grain of nvpophosphite of 
strychnine in the fiuiorachm: 
(3alcium Hypophosphite . . 50 grs. 

Quinine Sulphate 184 *' 

Strychnine milphate 2 A '* 

Water 2 fl. oz. 

Alcohol 8 " 

Dissolve the calcium hypophosphite 
in the water, and filter tne solution. 
Then dissolve the sulphates of quinine 
and strychnine in the alcohol, mix the 
two solutions, and shake frequently 
during one hour. Strain the mixture 
through a piece of densely woven linen 
or muslin , and express as much as pos 
sible. Filter the expressed liquid and 
evaporate it to nearly dryness. Then 
re-(ussolve the whole witn the aid of 
citric acid, and prepare the syrup as 
before. 

The formula for the solution of hy- 
pophofiphite of iron will be found else- 
where m this number. 

No. 1,378.—" Oalisaya and Soda" 
(W.). 

This beverage has been in fashion 
for a lon^ time. It is usually prepared 
by drawing soda into a tumbler into 
which about one-half fiuid ounce of 
calisaya elixir has previously been 
poured. 

No. 1,379.— Curry Powder (C. W., 

New York). 

One of our reference works has the 
following, though we have strong rea- 
son to believe tnat the true formula 
for genuine curry has never been pub- 
lished. 

Coriander, 6 drachms; turmeric, 5 
scruples; fresh ginger, 4^ drachms; 
cummseed, 18 grains; black pepper, 
64 grains; popper-seed, 94 grains; gar- 
lic, 2 heiads; cinnamon. 1 scruple; 
cardamom, 5 seeds; 8 cloves; 1 or 2 
chillies; half a cocoanut ground; all 
but the last to be ground on a stone. 

No. 1,380.— Manufacture of Alco- 
hol, etc. (W. S. J.). 

The work which you refer to has the 
following title : Handbuch der Spiritus- 
fdbrikation, von Dr. Max Maiercker. 
(Third edition. 8vo, Berlin, m. 22.60). 
This is one of the most complete works 
on the subject, and comprises the im- 

Sro vements in apparatus and processes 
6wn to the present year. 



Another equally valuable work is the 
following: OahrungS'ChemiefilrPrak' 
tiker, von Dr. Joseph Busch [Chemig- 
try of Fermentation] ; in 4 parts. Svo, 
Berlin. 1. Yeast, etc. 8m. 2. Malt, 
Extract of Malt, and Dextrin. 8m. 
3. Beer. 12m. 4. Alcohol and Com- 
pressed Yeast. 12m. 

No. 1,381. — Solution of Hypophos- 
phite of Iron (E. S. O.). 

A formula for this is contained in 
the New York and Brooklyn Formu- 
lary. It is as follows : 

Sulphate of Iron and Ammo- 
nium 924 grs. 

Hypophosphite of Sodium. . . 608 " 

Citrate of Potassium 600 " 

Glycerin 1 fl. oz. 

Water, enough to make 6 *' 

Dissolve the sulphate of iron and 
ammonium and the hypophosphite of 
sodium each in 8 fl oz. of water, cuid, 
if necessary, filter the solutions sepa- 
rately. Then mix them, set the mix- 
ture aside for several hours, transfer 
the resulting magma to a close linen 
strainer, and wash the precipitate 
with ten (10) fiuidounces of water. 
Allow it to drain, and express it forci- 
bly. Transfer the precipitate from 
the strainer to a mortar, add to it the 
citrate of potassium, and triturate un- 
til a perfectly smooth paste results. 
Then add the glycerin, and gradually, 
while stirring, enough water to make 
the product measure six (6; fiuid 
oimces. Filter if necessary, and keen 
the solution in small, well-corked 
vials, which should be completely 
filled. 

Note. — ^The theoretical quantiU- of 
hypophosphite of iron resulting rrom 
the reaction between the ingredients 
above given is 480 grains, and in prac- 
tice, tnis is very closely obtained. 
One (1) grain of hypophosphite of iron 
is. therefore, contained in six minims 
01 the solution. 

No. l,382.~Artifloial Peach Es- 
sence (W. H. R). 

According to some authorities this 
may be prepared by mixing: 

Acetate of ethyl 5 parts. 

Formate of etfiyl 5 " 

Butyrate of ethyl 5 '* 

Valerianate of ethyl . . 5 ' * 
CEnanthate of ethyl. . . 5 ' ' 

Sebacate of ethyl 1 part. 

Salicylate of methyl . .2 parts. 

Glycerin 5 *' 

Aldehyde 2 ** 

It is, however, well to remember 
that, by following such semi-scientific 
formulae, a ^ood product is hut seldom 
obtained. Many of these formulae 
have been written down without hav- 
ing been actually carried out in prac- 
tice. Our correspondent will, no doubt, 
find it cheaper^ instead of attempting 
to prepare this compoimd from the 
above ingredients (some of which, we 
believe, are not readily obtainable in 
the market) to purcfaiase the essence 
ready made. 

No. 1,383.— Violet Ink (Apprentice, 
Wilmington, Del.). 

Any fine water-soluble anUin violet 
will answer for this purpose. The 
best plan is to order or purchase it 
with the specification •' for violet ink.'' 
Dealers will then usually supply the 
most suitable. 

The best proportions for making the 
ink are : one part of the anilin violet, 
three parts oi glycerin, and six parts 
of best gum arable dissolved in mnety 
parts ofwater (or, according to Hager, 
m a decoction of quillaia or soap 
bark). A little oil of cloves may to 
added to prevent mould. 

No. 1,384.— Color of Fresh and Old 
Gentian Koot (F. W. K.). 

Fresh gentian root is yellowish-gray 
externally, and white or nearly so 
internally. Some species have a more 
or less deep tint externally. On dry- 
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ing, the et^ternal portions gradually 
become darker, and proportionately 
also the inner portions. In moder- 
ately old roots the exterior is dark 
redaish-brown, and this tint darkens 
still more in very old roots especially 
if they are exposed to light. 

No. 1,886.— Plastio Clay (B. A. E., 
Shamokin, Pa.). 

We infer from your letter that 
modelling clay is what you refer to. 
This can be had of dealers in artist's 
materials in most large cities. See our 
advertising columns for addresses of 
such houses. 

A very serviceable clay for model- 
ling can be made by mixing a small 
amount of glycerin with finely ground 
cla^, free from grit, this prevents too 
rapid evaporation of moisture and 
keeps its in condition for working. 

No. 1,886.— Vinegar firom Aoetio 
Add (R. C. Mch.). 
Glacial Acetic Acid (not be- 
low 9H) 15 parts. 

Alcohol Ipart 

Water 285 parts 

Mix and set aside for a few weeks 
—the longer the better— when enough 
acetic ether will have been developed 
tD give it the fuU, clean aroma of nne 
vinegar. 

If officinal acid is used, the propor- 
tions will be: 

Acetic Acid 42 parts 

Alcohol 1 part 

Water 208 parts 

Caramel may be used for coloring 
if desired, but anilin colors should not 
be employed imder any circum- 
stances. 

No. 1,887.— XJseof GapitalLettersin 
ICfaming ChemioalB and Drugs (W. 
U. Z.). 

*'I8 it wrong when writing the 
names of drugs and chemicals to begin 
them with capital letters? '' 

This depends sometimes on the de- 
gree of emphasis which, is desired to 
give to the terms. In a working for- 
mula it is quite usual to employ capi- 
tals, as may be seen in the last U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia. On the other hand, 
in the case of substances incidentally 
mentioned in the course of a sentence, 
and when there is no occasion for em- 
phasis, it is the general custom to use 
BiDJB^ initials, the same as would be 
done with other common nouns or 
adjectives. In the case of botanical 
names the custom varies. English 
plant-names, of course, follow the usual 
rules of orthography. Scientific plant- 
names, however, such as Hyoscyamus, 
Conium, Piper, etc., are, bv most au- 
thors, begun with a capital letter ; and 
we think this to be the proper course. 

No. 1,888.— Foreign Drug-derks in 
Germany (N. S.). 

Since the beginning of 1888, the Ger- 
man Bundesrath (Parliament) has pub- 
lished an ordinance which permits the 
employment in German pharmacies of 
only such assistants as nave, in addi- 
tion to passing the usual professional 
examination, completed their studies 
at a '^gynmasium^^ (high-school), and 
acquirea their pharmaceutical knowl- 
edge in a German pharmacy. 

The chief object of this ordinance 
was to alleviate the evils incidental to 
an excessive supply of yoimg pharma- 
cists, and to proviae chances for those 
who had passed through Grerman 
schools, instead of taking apprentices 
from bejrond the borders. There is no 
expectation that this ordinance will be 
repealed for some time to come. 

N o. 1, 889 . —Artificial Methy Uc Alco- 
hol (W. H. R, New York). 

The correspondent desires informa- 
tion as to how to make an artificial 
meUiylic alcohol, or, as he expresses 
it, an ** imitation of methy lie alcohol." 
Now this body is under all circumstan- 
ces artificial, that is to say, it does not 



exist naturally, but is the product of 
chemical action. It is obtamed as a 
by-product in several industrial pro- 
cesses, such as the distillation of wood 
and tne manufacture of sugar from 
beets. It has also been made by i^n- 
thesis— that is, by bringing together 
the elements of which it is composed, 
or by starting with organic compounds 
which had themselves been maae syn- 
thetically. Some of these are : 

1. Marsh-gas converted into methyl 
chloride, which is then heated with 
solution of potassa to 100" C. (Berthe- 
lot). 

2. Hydrochlorate of methylamine is 
heated with silver nitrite (Linne- 
mann). 

8. Dry calcium formate, when dis- 
tilled, yields, among other substances, 
methylic alcohol. 

No. 1,890.— Puts Pomade. 

A correspondent writes that a prepa- 
ration havmg properties quite smular 
to that sold imder the above title may 
be made of: 

Rotten stone (levigated) ... 1 part. 

Subcarbonate of iron 8 parts. 

Lard or olive oil, sufficient 
to make the resulting 
product of the consisten- 
cy of lard. 

Oil of bitter almond, q.s. to perfume. 

Another writes us that oleic acid is an 
excellent vehicle for the combination 
of the polishing powders, and prefera- 
ble to the ones aoove mentioned. 

No. 1,891.— The Chemistry of Anti- 
pyrin (O. H. J. and others.) 

Dr. Ludwig Knorr has recently 
published the long expected paper 
giving an accoimt of the chemistry of 
new antipyretic remedy antipyriny 
from whicn we select the following 
as the salient points for the benefit 
of our correspondents: 

The author has discovered a series 
of bodies, all of which appear to have 
as common origin, a hypothetical base 
called by the author cntniziny to which 
he assigns the constitution: CtHi»N«.* 

One of the derivatives of this hypo- 
thetical basis was described by the 
author some time ago under the name 
methyl-oxy-chinizin. This is formed 
by the condensation of equal numbers 
of molecules of ethyl diacetic acid, or 
ethyl aceto-acetate and phenylhydra- 
zin: 

CaH.N.H. -h CaHi.Oi = Ci.Hi»NtO-h 

phenyl- ethyl methyl-oxy- 

hydrazin diacetic acid chinizin. 

-h H.0 -h C.H.OH 

water alcohol 

(Phenylhydrazin C«H«Ot is prepared 
as follows: 20 parts of anilin are dis- 
solved in 50 parts of hydrochloric acid 
(1.190) and 80 parts of. water, and to 
the cold solution is added enoujgh 
nitrite of sodium, dissolved in twice 
its weight of water, and acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid, until the ani- 
lin is converted into diazobenzol- 
chloride. The solution is poured into 
an ice-cold saturated solution of sodi- 
um sulphite (2 mol. of NaiSOs for 1 
mol. anilin), and as soon as a sample 
of the separated crystals dissolves in 
the supernatant liquid, on warming, 



* The Author ffives the foUowinj; diagmm to fndi- 
CAte the constitution of the subiitance. This di*- 
gram will be found to have analogy to the assumed 
cunstitutlon of napbthalin, which is regarded lus a 
coalition of two benzol- nuclei having two carbon 
atoms in common It should not oe forgotten 
that these diagrams do not pn-tend to explain 
or to picture the actual position of the con- 
stituents in the molecule. They only mean to indi- 
cate the relationship of the constituents to each 
other, and to serve as an aid to the memory in re- 
(Tard to these constituents, and their possible sub- 
stitution or withdrawal: 
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without elimination of gas, the whole 
is cautioiisly warmed on the water- 
bath, so as to redissolve most of the 
separated salt. It is now carefully 
neutralized with hydrochloric acia. 
Next it is acidulated with acetic acid 
and mixed with zind^dust imtil the 
liquid has become colorless. The 
liquid is filtered, heated to boiling, 
mixed with about \ of fuming hydro- 
chloric acid, and the separated hydro- 
chlorate of phenylhydrazin decom- 
posed with solution of soda. Most of 
the hydrazin is thereby separated as 
an oil, The remainder is shaken out with 
ether. The crude hydrazin is dehy- 
drated over carbonate of potassiumand 
then rectified. It then formed a faintly 
aromatic oil of spec. gr. 1.091 at 21° C, 
very resisting towards reducing 
agents, but very easily destroyed by 
oxidizing ag;ents.) 

(Ethyl diacetic acid is prepared as 
follows: 100 parts of metallic sodium 
in small pieces are added to 1,000 
parts of pure acetic ether which has re- 
peatedly been distilled over sodium. 
As soon as the mixture ceases to be- 
come warm, itisgentlywarmedfor two 
or two and a haif hours on the water- 
bath (under an upright condenser), 
until the sodium is aU dissolved. To 
the still warm liquid, 650 pulis of 50<^ 
acetic acid, and after cooling, 500 
parts of water are added, the whole is 
shaken and the upper layer which has 
separated removed. This is washed 
with a little water and distilled, fin^ 
on the water-bath, and then over an 
open flame. The several portions be- 
tween 100^-130^ 130M65^ 165°-175^ 
176V186^ 185'-200° are caught sepa- 
rately and the fractional distillation 
repeated three times, so as to separate 
all portions boiling between ITS'" and 
185 of which only about 175 parts are 
obtained.) 

According to Dr. Knorr's investiga- 
tions, methyl-oxy-chinizin may be re- 
garded as derived from the h3npotheti- 
cal base chinizin (see foot-note) by the 
substitution of methyl for the hydro- 
gen distinguished by the letter a, and 
of oxygen for the two hydrogens 
marked 6. 

This substance has both acid and 
basic properties. If the inside-group 
NH is replaced by an cJcohol-ra^caf, 
the acid properties disappear. 

All these bodies have antipyretic 
properties. 

On heating methyl-oxy-chinizin 
with an excess of phenylhydrazin to 
170' C. or better still to boiling, two 
molecules of it unite with elimination 
of two atoms of hydrogen; and form 
dimethyl-oxy-chiniztn to which the 
plainer name antipyrin has been 
given: 
2Ci.H».N.O = C«Hi.N40. -h H. 

antipyrin hydro^n. 

This substance has the properties of 
the simple methyl-oxy-chinizin, but 
differs in its behavior towards nitrous 
acid^ which immediately eliminates 
two atoms of hydrogen and converts 
it into a blue coloring matter, which, 
by reducing agents, may be a^n con- 
verted into dimethyl-oxy-chinizin. 

Dr. Knorr was led by several con- 
siderations to cause this body to be 
examined as to ite antipyretic effects. 
The results of these have already been 
communicated in a previous number 
of this journal. 

It may be added here, that antipyrin 
has been used with the most satisfac- 
tory resulto in Bellevue Hospital, for 
the purpose of reducing febrile tem- 

Serature. It is a pity that the supply 
oes not seem quite regular as yet, 
since there is occasionally not a grain 
' to be obtained anywhere. The sub- 
stance is certain to have a great 
future unless a still more actf ve and 
palatable compound should be dis- 
covered. 

Dr. Knorr himself states (in his 
paper, Berichte d, Deutach, Chem, Oes.^ 
1884, p. 2,088) that antipyrin is useless 
in malaria,. 
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Praotiob or Uedioiite, B7 Nathak 
Smith Da™ A.M., M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Principlea and Practice 
of Medicine and Clinical Medicine 
in the Chicago Medical Collette. 
Chicago: Jansen, McOlurg Sc Co., 
18B4. pp. 8S6, Sto. Cloth, 19.00; 
sheep, K-00. 
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ric syBtem of weiKata and measures 
(the qn&ntitiee, as ther are commonly 
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method employed in treating the 
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We find in tlie text many practical 
matters which are very commonly ig- 
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management of patients and their dis- 
eases. 

The work quite justifies the reputa- 
tion so lon^ Dome by its author for 
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trations add to tbe interestof the text, 
and the printer's work has been done 
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the compUer tor his labors, and are 
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D. Taroucbas, K. P. Vratimoe, and Q. 
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Greece. 

Natriuhhtpobromit auBeaqens zur 
qualitativen und quantitativen 
Bestimmung dee Ammoniakharzee. 
Von P. C. PLDaOE. (Reprint from 
Arcft. d. Pftarm., 21(No. 11), 188S. 
From the author.) 
Ubber das Subbrin. Ein Beitrag air 
botanischea, uharmakognoetischen 
und chemiacnen Kenntnias des 
Korkes vod Quercus Suber.— Inaug. 
Dissert, von Karl Edboler. (Be- 



" lAfe'e" suggestion as to one way 
in which the pedestal can be paid for. 



Clerk. — What do you wish, little 
girl? 

L. 0. — I want to know how much 
your best pills are. Your best pills. — 
Life. 



The Netherlands Pharmaoopceia, — 
A commission has been appointed by 
tbe Oovemment* of the Netherlands 
for the revision of the pharmacopoeia. 
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Erie Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Assoc.— Buffalo. 
Rhode Island Chem. and Drug Clerks' Assoc. 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc. 
New York State Board of Pharm. — Albany. 
Rhode Island State Pharm. Association. 
Loiiisville (Ky.) Coll. Pharm. — Pharm. Meet. 
Philadelphia Coll. Pharm.— Alumni Soc. M. 
Amer. Cnem. Soc. — University Building, N. Y. 
New York City Board of Pharm., 209 E. 33d 

street, at 3 p.m.— Elxamination. 
Kings Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Soc.— Brooklyn. 
Cincinnati Coll. Fbarm. 



Friday 19th. 
Tuee. 23d. 
Thurs. 25th. 
Mon. 29tb. 
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Newark (N. J.) Pharm. Assoc. 

Philadelphia Coll. Pharm. — Alumni Pharm. M. 

New York Germ. Apoth. Soc. 

Lancaster Co. (Pa.) Pharm. Assoc. 

St. Louis (Ho.) Coll. Pharm.— Trustees' & 

Alumni Meeting. 
Philadelphia Coll. Pharm.— Pharm. Meet. 
St, Joseph (Mo.) Pharm, Assoc. 
Rhode Island Chem, and Drug Clerks' Assoc. 
Boston (Mass.) Druggists' Assoc. 
Kings Co. (N. Y.) Board of Pharm.— Brookl'n. 
Philadelphia Coll. Pharm.— Stated Meeting. 
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Abrotine, 32 

Acacia homalophyllay 204 

Acetone in tincture of iodine, 

52 
Acid, acetic, for refining 
sugar and molasses, 
238 

alginic, 146 

arsenious on glycer- 
in, action of, 216 

arsenious in subni- 
trate of bismuth, 43 

benzoic, urine, 113 

boric, in otorrhoea, 
25 

boric, not harmless, 
32 

butyric as source of 
butyric ether, 76 

salicylic for neural- 
gia, 93 

carbolic, 211 

carbolic, demand for, 
113 

carbolic, flavoring 
for, 39 

ccu'bolic, liquefied, 127 

carbolic, reddening 
of, 95, 169 

carbonic^ apparatus, 
132 

carbonic, liquid, 113, 
131 

citric, tartaric acid 
in, 94, 106 

citric, test for lime 
and sulphuric acid 
in, 89 

cresotic, 74 

eaUic, 211 

homosalicylic, 74 

hydriodic, for 
asthma, 47 

hydriodic, prepara- 
tion of, 124 

hydrobromic in epi- 
lepsy, 122 

hydrobromic from 
zinc bromide, pre- 
paration of, 208 

hydrobromic, pre- 
paration of, 124 

hydrochloric, yellow, 
14 

hydrosulphuric, pure, 
94^ 137 

nitnc, ammonio-fer- 
rous sulphate as a 
reagent for, 72 

nitric in water, test 
for, 114 

nitric, reagent for, 75 

nitric, volumetric de- 
termination of, 155 

osmic, 212 

osmic, in neiuulgia, 
108 

oxalic in pie-plant, 45 

perosmic, 29 

phenolboric, 74 

phospho-citric, 207 

phosphoric, fungus 
in, 186 

picric, adulterant of 
iodoform, 60, 147 

pipitzahoic, 123 

prussic, keeping, 72 

salicylic, 212 

salicylic, ointment, 
226 

sulpho-oleic, 22 



Acid, sulpho-ricinoleic, 22 
sulphuric, action up- 
on iodide of po- 
tassium, 132 
sulphuric, American, 

216 
sulphuric, dry, 76 
sulphuric, from py- 
rites, 67 
sulphuric in citric and 
tartaric acids, test 
for, 89 
sulphuric, prepara- 
tion of crystallized, 
106 
sulphuric, relative 
value as a drying 
agent, 46 
sulphurous as a cure 
for nitric acid 
bums, 113 
tartaric, in citric acid, 

94, 106 
tartaric, in crude tar- 
tar, 137 
tartaric, test for lime 
and sulphuric acid 
in, 89 
vanado-sulphuric, as 
re€^ent for alka- 
loids, 52 
Acids, incompatibility of lic- 
orice with, 72 
volatile, apparatus for 
determining, 85 
Aconite, poisoning by, 73 

species, 76 
Aconitine, 113 

internal use of, 4 
nitrate, use of^ 4 
Aconitum lycoctonum, al- 
kaloids of, 206 
Agaricin, 113, 211 
Air-bath, regulating the tem- 
perature, 144 
Atr-compressor, Burgess^ 9 
Air-filters, 169 
Albuminates, 152 
Albumin, test-paper for, 94 
Albumins, various, 162 
* * Albespeyre's blistering plas- 
ter," 67 . 
Alcohol, commerce in, 211 
from melons, 22 
in essential oils, 94 
in nature, 15 
lamp with constant 

level, 43 
manufacture of, 238 
methylic, artificial, 

239 
methylic, purifica- 
tion of, 198 
rules for diluting, 

32 
solid, 12 

test of absolute, 15 
Algin, 146 

Alkaloids, solanaceous, no- 
menclature, 132 
vanado-sulphuric 
acid as reagent 
for, 52 
Aloe Perryi, 88 
Aloes, Barbadoes, 143 

commercial varieties 

of, 87 
Socotrine, source of, 88 
Aloin, 113 

Alum, burnt, identification 
of, 123 



Alum, manufacture of, 38 
Aluminium, 113 

manufacture of, 
94 
Amber, imitation, 8 
Ammonia, muriate, use of, 

147 
Ammonium and gypsum, 

douDle sul- 
phate of, for 
mflammable 
fabrics, 75 
benzoate, solu- 
bility of, 76 
bromide, 113 
valerianate, so- 
lution of, 187 
Amoby, B., on oil of cade, 

223 
Analyses of patent medi- 
cines, 60 
Anemone patens, 81 
Angostura bark, 211 
Aimin blue, 116 
Aniseed cordial, 14, 129 
Anise, elixir, 129 
Anthracene, 28 
Antibacterid, 75 
Antimony, wine, incompati- 
bilities, 65 
Antiseptic dressings, manu- 
facture of, 21 
Antiseptics, relative value 

of, 189 
Antipyrine, 193, 239, 211 

• administration, 
228 
Aperient mixture, Mittau- 

er's, 67 
Araroba, 211 
Arbutin, 85 
Arnica jelly, 112 

plaster, 32 
Arsenic, bismuth free from, 
69 
bromide, for dia- 
betes, 48 
bromide, solution, 

37 
chlorophosp hide 

of, 65 
in bismuth, tests 

for, 33 
in subnitrate of 

bismuth^ 43 
metallic zinc free 

from, 95 
silver test for, 46 
test for, 147 
Artemisia abrotanimi, 32 

Artemisia (var.), 204 

Aseptol, 92 

Association Ain> College 

NOTBS.* 

Alabama, 139 

Amer. Aj3S0C. for Adv. of 

Sci., 140 
Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 140, 

159, 179 
Brit. Med. Assoc., revenue 

ot 180 
California, 19, 40, 160 
Canada, 100, 159 
Colorado, 18 
Connecticut, 60 
Delaware, 19 
District of Columbia, 60 
Qieorgia, 119 
Illinms, 18, 100, 160 

* See also adTertiflement |«g«s. 
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Indiana, 119, 139, 179 
Iowa, 60, 99, 139 
Kentucky, 79, 100, 139, 160 
Xouisiana, 139 
Maryland, 99, 139 
Massachusetts, 100, 119, 

139, 159 
Michigan, 19, 159, 179 
Minnesota, 19, 139, 160 
Mississippi, 100, 140 
Missouri, 18, 79. 100, 160 
National Retail Drug As- 
sociation, 19, 179 
New Hampshire, 19 
New Jersey, 79, 100, 140, 

160 
New York, 18, 19, 40, 68, 

79, 99, 118, 169, 179 
Ohio, 60, 71, 99, 119 
(Cleveland School of Phar- 
macy), 200 
Pennsylvania, 18, 60, 99, 

119 179 
Rhode Island, 100, 119, 159, 

179 
South Carolina, 40 
Texas, 140 

Virginia, 79, 119, 140 
Washington, 159 
Wisconmn, 19, 119, 160, 179 
Atropine, 113, 132 

for sea-sickness, 

164 
neutral salicylate, 
206, 224 
Australia, pharmacy boards 

in, 66 
Aveloz milk, 148 
Azolitmin, 211 

Balance, filtration, 48 
Balsam of honey and tar. 
Hill's, 147 
Peru, 211, 216 
Peru, tests for, 215. 
Barium permanganate, 
preparation of, 
104 
permanganate,new 
mode of prepar- 
ing, 232 
Bark, salts of; 66 
Battery, pocket, 14 
Beef extract, 38 

extract, assay of, 167 
extract, ferrated, 130 
tea, 55 
Beer, birch, 6 

drinking,effects of, 166 
** Pasteurizing, "147 
Beeswax, adulteration, 160 
Belgium, American proprie- 
tary medicines in, 6 
Belladonna, alkaloidal value 

of, 207 
chloroform as 
antidote to, 73 
poisoning, 46 
Belladonnine, 113 
Bendimxr, S. J., on how to 
make druggists^ skouMvin^ 
dows attractive, 201 
Benzin, antidotes to, 73 
Benzol-magnesia, 200 
Benzoin, 113. 

Berberine, absence in Jeffer- 

sonia diphylla, 
227 
sulphates of, 166. 
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prescription, choice 
of, 91 
Boyd, A. M., on **Swift's Spe- 
cific " 197 
"Brandreth's Pills*" 14 
**Bretfield spirit," 68 
Bromides for sea-sickness, 1 64 
of alkalies, to dis- 
tinguish, 65 
Bromine cakes, 145 

manufa>cture of, 121 
sticks, 69, 113 
vaporizer, 132, 155 
Bronchitis, parasitic, in cat- 
tle, 138 
Brucine as a test for tin, 147 
Brun's antiseptic gauze, 21 
Buckthorn berries, exhaust- 
ing, 54 
Buckwheat-meal, distinction 

of, 215 
Bulrush wood bandfiges, 237 
Burette clamps, 69 

floa&, improvement 

in, 86 
holder, 131 
pipette, 184 
specific qravity, 166 
stop-cock, 176 
Burettes, improvements in, 

13 
Burner, safety, 108 
Bums by nitric acid, cure 

for, 113 
Butter color, 67 

restoring rancid, 156 
soap as source of bu- 
tyric ether, 76 
to preserve, 155 
Butterin, to distinguish, 223 
Butylchloral, 136 

Caffeine audits double salts, 
143 

citrate, nature of so- 
called, 104 

citrate, poisoning 
by, 9 






Caffeine in cocoa, 53 

in roasted coffee, 155 
Cainca root, 113 
Calabar bean for constipa- 
tion, 25 
Calcium, boro^lvceride, 41 
chlonae, relative 
value as a drying 
agent, 46 
gelatinous phos- 
phate of, 235 
Icustophosphate sy- 
rup, 28 
phosphate and vo- 
latile oils, 157 
Calcutta Exhibition, awards 

at, 120 
Calendula in otorrhoea, 26 
Calisaya and soda, 238 
Calomel and iodoform, de- 
composition b y 
light, 13 
and potassium chlo- 
rate, 39 
as a rat-poisoQ, 68 
Camphor ice, 76 

in mixtures, 26 
Cancer remedy, 29 
Candles, new, 154 
Cannabine, 132 

tannate, 113 
Cannabis indica, 122 

indica, copper in 
extract of, 121, 
205 
'*Canquoin's paste," 184 
Cantharides plaster, Albes- 

peyre's, 67 
Canthaiidin, preparation of, 

115 
Canutillo, 176 
Capital letters, use of, 239 
Capsicimi as antidote to opi- 
um, 73 
for piles, 47, 108 
Capuchin liquor, 116 
Carbonic acid gas, apparatus 

for determining, 68 
Carmine solution, 38 
Camauba wax, 211 
Caroba leaves, 113 
Cassia bark, 211 

occidentalism 204 
Castor-oil plant, cultivation 

of, 66 
Catarrh cure. Dr. Sykes', 69 

remedy, 112 
Caustic, Esmarch's, 147 
Cement for aquaria, 112 
for bottles, 37 
for india-rubber, 95 
for milk-glass, 28 
for pestle nandles, 55 
for tablets, 78 
phosphate of zinc, 69 
rubber, 166 
SorePs, 69 
Ceratonia siliaua as source 

of butyric etner, 76 
Cerium valerianate, 155 
Cheese, skim-milk, 124 
Chemical analysis, drop- 
method, 147 
**Chemicalfoo<i,"129 
Chemical manufactory in 

Tokio, 220 
works, dividends 
from, 126 
Chewing-gum, new, 72 
Chilblain remedy, 37 
China bicolorata, 213 
Chinoidine, purified, 134 
solution, 38 
Chinoline derivatives, ther- 
apeutic future of, 206 
Chiococca cmguifuga, 113 
Chloral, increased manufac- 
ture, 146 
strvchnine as anti- 
dote, 73 
Chlorates, test for, 209 
Chloride of zinc paste. La- 
tour's, 147 
Chlorine in old chloride of 
lime, 126 
fumigations, 64 
Chlorine toaf er,apparatus for 

preparing, 26 
Chloiodyne, 117 
Chloroform as antidote 

to belladonna 



and stramoni- 
um, 73 
Chloroform, overcoming dis- 
taste for, 73 
to overcome 

odor of, 111 
water, 49 
Chlorozon, 111 
Chocolate, compoimd syrup, 

117 
Cholera remedv, 147, 220 
Chopping machine, 75 
Christy, T., on foreign med- 
icines license in Great Bri- 
tain, 135 
Chrj'^santhemum corymbo- 

sum, 24 
Chrysarobin and liquid gut- 
ta-percha, 153 
Cider, practical hints, 12 
Cigar flavoring, 218 
Cinchona, 211 

assay, 186 
bark, assay of, 109 
bark, prices of, 108 
elixir, 144 
hair-tonic, 49 
Cinchonidine, 27 

benzoate of, 41 
purity of com- 
mercial, 42 
sulphate, 149 
sulphate, in- 
creased de- 
mand, 60 
Clay, plastic, 239 

suppositories, 32 
Coca, 211 
Coca Bitters, 178 
Cocaine, 113, 211 

and its hydrochlo- 
rate, 230 
Cochineal coloring, 152 
Codeine, and glycerin jelly, 
132 
best mode of admin- 
istering, 16 
phosphate, 16, 45, 
113 
Cod-fisheries, Norwegian, 6 
Coffee cultivation in India, 

149 
Colchicin, crystallized, 1^ 
Cold cream, Unna's, 228 
Collodion, cantharidin with, 
115 
-combinations, 5 
gelatinized, 113 
Cologne, 97, 157, 181, 219 

water, 74 
Coloring for butter, 67 

matter of wines, 

solubility of, 26 

matters, nature of 

blue, 116 

Colors for show-bottles, 27, 

55 
Conchinine, 145 
Condenser, pharmaceutical, 

225 
Condurango for cancer, 95 
Containers and their closure, 

233 
Combustion, spontaneous, 44 
Comedones, remedy for, 29 
Cooler, a simple, 88 
Copaiba, emulsion, 67 

emulsion with tinc- 
ture of chloride of 
iron, 172 
pill-mass of, 207 
Copper in extract of Csmnsr 

bis indica, 121, 205 
Cork-borers^ sharpener for^ 

103 
Corks, hints about, 29 
impervious, 126 
practical notes on, 233 
prescription, choice 
of, 91 
Corn-cure, 25 
Corrosive sublimate gauze, 

157 
Coto bark, 211 
Cotoin, effects of, 53 
CottOD, absorbent, 78 
borated, 22 
plant leaves, 113 
salicylated, 21 
seed, melitose in, 204 
Crayons, migraine, 25 
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Cream mead, 26 

of tartar, commer- 
cial, 189 
Crotalus, 48 
Croton blisters, 80 

chloral, 136 
Crotonol. 52 
Crucibles, Hessian, 238 

platinum, repair- 
ing, 143 
Cubebs^ fraudulent, 105 
Cumann, 214 
Curare, 113 
Curarine, 113 
Curry powder, 238 
Cyneol, 232 

Datura fatuosa, intoxicating 
vapors from, 205 

Daturine, 132 

Decoctions, filtration and 
preservation of, 93 

^'Defiance glue," 218 

Delphinium Ajacis as an in- 
secticide, 13 

Dextrin pastes, 228 

Diastase in mait-extract, es- 
timation of, 203 
testing extract of 
malt for, 97 

Digestor^ high pressure, 127 

Digitalin (ana conquers), 
separation and estunation 
of, 189 

Disinfecting mixtures, 238 

Disinfection by use of chlo- 
rine, 64 
rapid, 217 

Dispensing notes, 101 

Distillation, apparatus for 

/racf wwiaZ, 87, 
232 
fractional, 209 

Distillations, apparatus for 
small, 209 

Dogs, medication of, 65 

DoQarine, 113 

Doses, 114 

Dover's powder, syrup, 66 

Drain pipes, test for, 200 

Drake, E. D., on extempo- 
raneous preparation of ci- 
trate of iron, etc., 197 

Drop-counter, 106 

Drug-store interior, Austra- 
lian, 27 

**Dr. Sykes' Catarrh Cure," 
69 

Dundak6, 74 

Dundakine, 74 

** Easton's Syrup," composi- 
tion of, 6 
*'EaudeBotot,"35 

den tifica " (Dr. Pierre) , 

35. 
des Cannes," 157 
de Javelle,"16 

EDirORIALS. 

Adulterations in Massa- 
chusetts, 30 

Alcohol tables of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia, 70 

Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 151 

Articles sold in drug- 
stores, 11 

Association notes, 170 

Cocaine hydrochlorate, 
210, 230 

Codex, the, 110, 170, 231 

Cod-liver oil, fraudulent, 
31 

CoUe^ of Pharmacy and 
Legislation, 70 

Consomm^, 130 

Copper in Cannabis indica, 
170 

Curare (so-called), 130 

Dinitronaphthol, 151 

Druggists and doctors, 71 

Druggists' Union, N. Y., 
51 

Drug-journals, coalition 
of, 51, 70 

Drug-raising in California, 
70 

**Join or die," 11 

Licenses for sale of com- 
bustibles, 151 

Liebig's statue, injury of, 
31 



Editobials— Continued. 
Massachusetts, pharmacy 

in, 90 
Menthol, American, 90 
Mercuric from mercurous 

iodide, 90 
Mustard, adulterated, 151 
National College of Phar- 
macy, 11 
Betail Drug As- 
sociation, 11, 
30, 110 
New York and Brooklyn 

Formulary, 
110, 151 
New York City, pharmacy 

law of, 90 
Oil, birch, as adulterant of 

wintergreen, 30 
Ourselves, 10, 31, 230 
Patent medicines in Bel- 
gium, 30 
Percolator, a phenomenal, 

190 
Pharmaceutical licenses in 
N. York City, 51 
monopoly, 110 
organization, 151 
Pharmacopoeia, proposed 
new, 50 
U. S., in Massachu- 
setts, 71 
Pharmcu^y in Massachu- 
setts, 90 
law of N. Y. 
Citv, 90 
President-Elect of the Am. 

Pharm. Assoc., 170 
Quinine factory. Powers 
and Weight- 
man, removal 
of,71 
in Fi'ench hos- 
pitals, 31 
market, 50 
Soda apparatus^ Brooklyn 
regulations con- 
cerning, 190 
apparatus, faulty, 151 
Tea, iced, 130 
Test papers for urine, 151 
Thefts m the drug trade, 

31 
Trade depression, 130 
Water, custilled, as a bev- 
erage, 130 
Window decoration, 210 
Wintergreen oil, spurious, 
30 
Elaterin, 211 
Elaterium, 145 
Elephant, dosing an, 122 
Elderberries, 16, 37 
Elixir, adjuvant, 144 
anise, 129 
cathartic, 144 
cinchona, 144 
dentifrice, 157 
pepsin, 187 
phosphate of iron, 
quinine, and strych- 
nine, 128 
phosphorus, 128 
quinme, 144 
simple, 63 , 107 
taraxacum, com- 
pound, 144 
Emulsion, copaiba, 67 
Emulsions, 68 

cod- liver oil, 130 
mineral oils, 56 
** Eno's Fruit Salt," 67, 157 
Eosin, 77 
Ergot, 211 

in hay, 122 
preparations, assay 
of, 15 
Ergotannin, 113 
Ergotinin, 211 
Ergotin solution, durable, 

134 
Etching liquid for glass, 77 
Ethene bromide, 145 
chloride, 145 
iodide, 145 
Ether, butyric, preparation 
of, 76 
citric, in lemons, 124 
nitrous, assay of, 131 
redistilling, 24 
spirit of nitrous, 4 



Ether, spirit of nitrous, as- 
say of, 197 
spirit of nitrous, esti- 
mation of ethyl ni- 
trite tn, 196 
Ethyl bromide 145 
Ethyl nitrite in spiritof ni 

trous ether, 196 
Eucalyptol, 105 
Eucalyptus for baldness, 32 
Evaporation in vacuum, 125 
Excipients for pills, 167 
Exhioition of Amer. manu- 
factures in London, 203 
Extraction apparatus, 89 
Etkman, J. F., on a new 
reaction for thymol or 
phenol, 85 
Etkman, J. F., on assaying- 
spirit of nitrous ether, 197 

Feathers, bleachine, 68 
Feet, application tor malo- 
dorous, 237 
Fehling's test, improved, 147 
Fern root, proper color of, 

199 
Fibrogens, 152 
Ficus doliaria, 113 * 

gemelaria^ 113 
Filter, automatic, 48 

and cooler combined, 

106 
for liquids decompos- 
able by air, 237 
for water, 237 
Filtration, funnel for rapid, 

44 
of decoctions and 

infusions, 93 
rapid, 72 
Flbxer, a. W., on examina- 
tion of Jeff ersonia diphylla 
for berberine, 227 
Flint, W. S., on Borogly- 

ceride, 41 
Flowers, preservation of, 45 
^'Florida Water, "69 
Flour, extract of wheat, 73 
Fluid extracts by repercola- 
tion 156 
extracts, precipif^tes 
in, 164 
Fluorescein, 77 
Fly-paper, sticky, 112 
FouQERA, K, Jr., on vase- 
line, 62 
Formulary, N. Y. and Brook- 
lyn, 110, 137, 151 
Fruit, canned, tin in, 73 
Fruit- jam, adulterated, 146 
Fumigating paper, 68 
Funnel, separating, 25 
Funnel-support, 5 
Furniture polish, 13, 217 

Oas burner, automatic shut- 
oflE, 67 
burner, laboratory, 49 
burner, multiple, 85 
drying and washing ap- 
paratus, 148 
furnace, 174 
generator, 29 
pipes, paper, 9 
Gfiuze, antiseptic, 235 

antiseptic, danger 
from the use of, 22 
antiseptic, manufac- 
ture of , 21 
corrosive sublimate, 
157 
Gl^latin, glycerite, preserva- 
tion of, 114 
suppositories, 52 
valuation of, 193 
vegetable, 212 
Oentian root, color of, 238 
Gilding on wood, 13 
Ginger-beer, 15 

plant, 112 
Ginger, soluble essence of, 
45 
Jamaica, 228 
Ginseng cultivation. 133 

lead as adulterant 
of, 60 
Glacialin. 75 

Glass-etcning, liquid for, 77 
Glass for bottles, influence of 
color in, 86, 121 



Glass, phosphatic, 49 

ruby, substitute for, 
95 
Globulins, 152 
Glue, marine^ 116 
Glycerin, action of arsenious 
acid on, 216 
and codeine jelly, 

132 
and lime-juice, 48, 

69 
as an excipient, 13 
jelly for microsco- 
pic mountings, 
232 
vapor for cough, 

213 
volatility of, 206 
Glycerite of tar, 67 
** Gombault's balsam," 11 
Gk>ut remedy, 237 
Grease extractor, 200 
Greek pharmaceutical jour- 
nal, 217 
Grocer's drugs, 20 
** Granville's bleaching 

Hquid," 16 
Guachamaca, action of. 12 
Guarana, 211 
Gum arable, substitute for, 

146 
Gum, balata, used in tablet 
cement, 78 
kauri, 75 
p£^tes,228 
Gum-resins, solvent for, 72 
Gutta-percha and chrysa- 
robin, 153 

Hair dye, 37 

mode of bleaching, 68 
tonic, cinchona, 49 
trituration, 150 
''Hagan's Magnolia Balm," 

199 
Hamamelis, 145 
Hamamelis virginica, 1 
** Hamburger Thee," 177 
Hay fever, remedy for, 184 
Hazeeu, 143 

Heat-regulator, 153, 193, 208 
Helenin, 211 

Heliotropin, artificial, 94 
Herniana glabra in cystitis, 

9 
Hiccough, to stop, 14 
''Himrod's Asthma Cure," 

53 
Hoarseness, remedy for, 132 
Hoffman, J. C, on large 

doses of morpnine, 135 
Horn, to clean and polish, 13 
Hydrastine, 175 
Hydrochinon, 211 
Hydrogen, Uquefled 154 

peroxide as an 

antiseptic, 103 

peroxide, assay 

of, 93 
peroxide, uses of 
68 
Hyosc^ine, 77 

Hyoscyamine, 77, 132, 145 
Hyoscyamus leaves, 142 

odorous princi- 
ple of 72 
tincture of, 92 
Hypobromites, preserving 

solutions of, 195 
Hypophosphite of iron, qui- 
nine and strychnine, syrup, 
238 
Hypophosphite of iron, solu- 
tion. 238 
Hypophosphit<es, Fellow^s 
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syrup of, 112 

Ichthyol, 113, 145 
Incense, 75 

Incompatible prescription, 65 
Incompatibilities, list of, 198 
India-rubber, cement for, 95 
Indigo, 116 

assav of, 217 
Infusions, filtration and pre- 
servation of, 93 
Inhaling apparatus, 109 
Ink, black stamping, 131 

blue, 116 

drawing, 17 

eosm, 77 
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Ink, for type-writer ribbons, 

green. 76 

mdeUble, 14, 97 

logwood, 38 

marking, 67 

stains from carpets, to 

remove, 94 
stamping, 13, 116 
vanadium, 65 
violet, 238 
Insecticide, 13 
Insects andflawerSy 17 
Insect-powder, 211 
Iodine, colorless tincture of, 
103 
decolorized tincture, 

163 
ethereal tincture, 76 
in cod-liver oil, 3 
sodium hyposulphite 

as antidote to, 73 
tincture, cause of 

pungency, 52 
tincture for styes, 47 
Iodoform, 145 

adulterated with 

picric acid, 60 
and calomel, de- 
composition by 
Ught, 13 
inhalations for 
tuberculosis, 
226 
not a tsenicide, 

111 
oxide of zinc as 
substitute for, 
23 
picric acid as an 
adulterant, 147 
test for purity, 
232 
Iron, albuminate, 115 

albuminate, phospho- 
rated solution of, 96 
ammonio-sulphate, as 
a reagent lor nitric 
acid, 72 
ammonio-citrate of 
iron and meat ex- 
tract, 38 
and beef extract, 130 
and potasiiun tartrate, 

solution of, 198 
and quinine (or strych- 
nine) citrate, extem- 
poraneous, 197 
efifervescing citrate, 55 
ethylate of, 89 
extract of pomate, 

145 
hypophoephite, syrup, 

37 
iodide, solution of, 67 
iodide, syrup of, 67 
iodide, with cod-liver 

oil, 86 
lime-wash for, 238 
precipitated oxide, pre- 
paration of. 66 
quinine ana strych- 
nine, elixir of, 128 
reduced, Morgan's, 74 
syrup of protochloride, 

61 
tincture, disguising 

taste of, 63 
tincture of chloride 
with emulsion of co- 
paiba, 172 
Isinglass, false, 104 
Ivory, artificial, 132 

bleaching, 16, 68, 94 
to dye, 76 

Jacaranda tomentosa, 113 
''Jackson's cough syrup," 

198 
Jacobs, Dr. J. M., on Poly- 
solve and its uses, 22 
Jalap in Ceylon, 211 
Japan, population of, 100 
Jeffersonia diphylla, exami- 
nation of, 227 
Jequirity, 211 . . 

active principle 

of, 103, 105 
active property 

of, 32 
description of , 156 



Kairine, 54, 116, 137, 212 

disappearance in 
the body, 212 
Kairoline, ethyl, 54 
Kaolin pastes, medicated, 

228 
Eephir, 194 
** Kidney and Uver cure," 

112 
Kieselguhr, 69, 75 
** King's great discovery," 53 
KiNGZBTT, C. W., on **San- 

itas," 197 
KuNZ, J. , on the manufacture 

of milk-sugar, 161 

Labeling machine, 172 

stock-bottles, 75 
Labels, choice of, 91 
notes on, 234 
on tin, fastening, 54, 

155, 197 
paste for 166 
to prevent moulding, 
166 
Lactucarium, syrup, 28 
Laminaria saccharata, 56 
Landerer, X., on Grecian 

wines. 203 
Lard, filtration of, 229 
Lead, iodide, 55 

subacetate as a test for 

cotton-seed oil, 212 
test for, 93 
Leaves, preservation of, 45 
Lederine, 155 
Leeches, preservation, 28 
^'Lehn's antiseptic gauze," 

21 
Letters on porcelain, to 

enamel. 45 
Licenses for sale of forei^ 
medicines in Great Britain, 
135 
Licorice, estimation of, 98 

incompatible with 
acids. 72 
Liebig'sextractofbeef assay 
of, 157 
infant's soup, 95 
Lime^ chloride, apjmratus 
for preparing, 126 
chloride, percentage 
of chlorine in, 126 
in citric and taitaric 

acids, test for, 89 
juice and glycerin, 

48, 69 
juice, effects of, 47 
preservation, 158 
sulphurated, 208 
syrup of IcMctophos- 

phate of, 28 
wash for iron, 238 
young leaves of, 75 
Limes, essence of, 144 
Lithium citrate, 24 
Litmus, 116 

paper, improved, 66 
solution, improved, 
66 
*' Liquor carbonis deter- 

gens," 56, 78 
Lloyd, J. U. and C. G., on 
Anemone patens, 
81 
J. U., determination 

of solubilities, 2 
J. U., onj>recipitate8 
in flmd extracts, 
164 
J. U. , on sulphates of 
berberine, 166 
* * Long's digestive wine, " 

178 
Lucks, R., on cod-liver oil 

and its emulsions, 84 
Lumbago, remedy for, 31 
Lycopodium, 212 

Maclaqax, H., on copper in 

extract of 
Cannabis in- 
ca, 121 
H., on separa- 
tion of mer- 
curic and 
mercurous io- 
dide, 82 

*• Ma^endie's ethereal tinct. 
iodme,"76 



Magnesium borate- to render 

fabrics imin- 
flammable, 75 
citrate, duty on, 
80 
Malt extract, estimation of 
distase in, 203 
for diastase, testing, 97 
Maltose, 198 

Manaca for rheumatism, 153 
Manganese in plants, 183 
in wines, 165 
Marble, removal of stains 
from, 75 
to clean, 172 
Marine glue, 116 
Matches, wax, 133 
Matschalka, 97 
Matta, 15 
Mead, 156 
Meat-juice press^ 72 
Meat, preservation, 154 
Medicmal plants, preserva 

tion of, 8 
Melissa, spirit of, 157 
Melitose m cotton-seed, 204 
MeUin's Food, 97 
Melting-point, determination 

of, 53 
Melting-points, apparatus for 

determining, 129 
Menthol pencils, 25, 95, 210 

pencils, testing, 108 
Merck, E.. on caffeine and 

its double salt, 143 
Mercuric from mercurous 

iodide, separation, of, 82 
Mercurous iodide, 188, 202 
Mercury, tannate of, 73 
''Mexican Mustang Lini- 
ment," 53 
Microbe, derivation, 220 
Microscope, Griffith's, 150 
Migraine powder, 219 
Milk, action of drugs on se- 
cretion of, 95 
condensed, analysis of, 

74 
condensed mares', 113, 
206 
Milk-sugar in Sivitzerland 

manufojcture of, 161 
Milk, test for water, 169 
Mill for ointments, pastes, 

etc, 103 
Mirrors, repairing, 17 
'*Mittauer'8 Aperient Mix- 
ture," 67 
Mixture, incompatible, 103 
Molasses, acetic acid for re- 
fining, 238 
Monstrosity, 136 
*' Morflt's Hair Tonic," 53 
Morphine, excessive use of, 

111, 135 
solutions, keeping 
properties, 232 
Moss, dried,as surgical dress- 
ing, 12 
Mouth-washes, 35 
Mullein as a remedy for 

cou^h, 112 
Musk m perfumes, 191 
mixtures of, 26 

Names, derivation of proper, 

177 
Naphthalin, 3, 145, 212 
Naphthol, 154 

in scabies, 28 
Neeroes, cause of color, 188 
*' Neutralizing cordial," 157 
New Patents, 19, 39, 68, 78, 

118, 138, 178, 219 
Nickel, bromide of, 28 
plating, 17 
plated dishes, sanita- 
ry aspects of, 25 
Nicotine, svnthesis of^ 24, 41 
Nitrates, determination of, 

237 
Nitrites, determination of, 53 
Nitrobenzol, antidotes to, 73 
Nitrogen, determination of, 

209 
Nux vomica, analysis of 
tincture of, 5 
vomica, tincture, 49 

Oil, anise, varieties, of 129 
baldo, 155 



Oil, bay, 214 

birch, 214 

cade, 223 

cajuput, 214 

camphor, 214 

cassia, adulterated. 74 

ca88ia,production oi,236 

castor, and school dis- 
cipline, 80 

castor, cultivation of, 
66 

castor, for axle grease, 
198 

castor, purification of. 
155 

cedar, 214 

citronella, 214 

cod-liver, 211 

cod-liver, adulterated 
with vaselin, 100 

cod-liver, a French cir- 
cular respecting, 200 

cod-liver and its emul- 
sions, 84 

cod-liver, emulsions of, 

130 ' 

cod-liver, iodine in, 3 
cod-liver, iodoferrated, 

219 
cod-liver, Japanese, 216 
cod-liver, mixtures of. 

76 
cod-liver, strong emul- 
sion of, 107 
cod-liver, tests for, 217 
cod-liver, with iodide 

of iron, 86 
copaiba, 214 
cotton-seed, in olive oU. 
44 

cotton-seed, solution of 

subacetate of lead as 

test of, 212 
croton, blisters of, 52 
croton, purgative and 

vesicating principle 

of, 63 
eucalyptus, 105, 214 
fennel, varieties of, 129 
garlic, 214 

feranium, 214 
op, 214 

horsemint, 214 

hyoscyamus, 116 

jasmin, production of, 
236 

jonquil, production of, 
236 

lavender, 214 

lavender, production of, 
236 

linaloe. 214 

malapajo, 155 

mint (curled), 214 

mirbane, 214 

mustard (essential), 212 

non-gumming, 76 

olive, cotton-seed oil in, 
44 

orange, and oil of Le- 
vant wormseed, rela- 
tions between ter- 
penes of, 232 

orange, in perfumes, 32 

orange (mandarin), 214 

orange, production of, 
36 

origanum criticum, 214 

oms, 214 

orris, production of, 236 

pepper, 214 

peppermint, 214 

petitgrain, 214 

reseda, production of, 
236 

rose, 214 

rosemary, production 
of, 236 

sesame, pharmaceuti- 
cal uses of, 4 

tuberose, production of, 
236 

thyme, production of, 

turpentine, manufac- 
• ture of, 86 
vetiver, 214 
violet, production of,236 
white birch, 132 
wintergreen, artificial, 
176 
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Oil, vrortnfiped (Levant) and 
oil of orange, relation 
between terpenes of, 
232 
Ylang-jlang, 212 
Oils, emulsifying mineral, 56 
essential, aieohol in, 94 
essential, notes on, 213 
essential, production at 

Grasse, 236 
essential, salicylic acid 

as a test for, 229 
fish, adulterated, 154 
purification of, 155 
volatile with phosphate 
of calcium, 157 
Ointment, glycerin, 26 
for bums, 88 
hoof, 137, 178 
salicylic acid, 224 
salicylic, for ecze- 
ma, 23 
Ointments, sesame oil in, 

4 
Oleates, uses of, 105 
Oleomargarin, 14, 56 
Opium assay, 176 

capsicum as antidote, 

73 
cultivation in Cali- 
fornia, 166 
Persian, 229 
Orange, compound spirit, 107 
curagoa, and its 

uses, 127 
fiower water, threa- 
dy, 52 
Oven^ drying^ 8 

safety, 108 
Oxyline, 75 
Oxytropine, 113 
Ozone apparatus, 207 

Pancreatin, 145 
Pancreatized injection, 136 
Panklastit, 12 
Papayotin, 205, 212 
Paper, fumi^ting, 68 
fi^-pipes, 9 
utmus, improved, 66 
oiled, 22 
towels, 120 
Parasitic growths in distilled 

waters, 52 
Paracotoin, effects of, 53 
Paraffin as a reagent, 124 
Qerman, 9 
liquid, manufacture 
of, 106 
Paraldehyde as an antidote 

to strych- 
nine, 73 
emulsion of, 

88 
for insomnia, 

146 
mode of admi- 
nistering, 108 
Paratoluidine sulphate, uses 

of, 75 
Parchment paper, 16 

transparent, 218 
Paste for paper labels, 13 
Pastes, medicated, 228 
Peach-essence, artificial, 238 
Peaches, ferrated syrup of, 

200 
Pen, foimtain, home made, 24 
Pencils, clay, 24 
Pens, stylographic, to pre- 
vent leaks, 24 
Percolation, fractional, 192 
Percolator^ vacuum, 177 
Percolators, new form, 191 
Perfumery, employment of 

" polysolve " in, 23 
Peroxide of hydrogen, uses 

of, 68 
Peru balsam, commercial 

treatment of, 105 
Pepsin, assay of, 126 

clear solution of, 199 
elixir, 187 

increased consump- 
tion of, 145 
wine of, 38 
Pepper, black, adulteration 

of, 53 
"Pepsau,"195 
P&ptonizer, Savory and 
Moore's, 8 



Fersonals 
Balfour, J. H., 80 
Boehringer, A., 212, 220 
Bremridge, E., 160 
Browne, J. Collis, 220 
Carroll, A. L., 80 
ChevreuL 20 
Dumas, J. B., 120 
Engelmann, G., 80 
Frohwein, T., 20 
Gale, Dr. L. D., 20 
Geerts, J. C, 20 
Howard, John Eliot, 40 
Jones, Dr, Henry B., 40 
Keith, B., 80 
Leffmann, H., 20 
Mallet, Prof., 200 
Marsh, E. H^ 80 
Menninger, H. J., 20 
Parsons, H. B., 190 
Powers and Weightmann, 

80 
Rogers, R. E., 174, 197 
Ruckel, J. H., 120 
Rimdspaden, Dr.. 71 
Siemens, Ch. William, 40 
Squire, P., 120 
Tflden, H. A. 80 
Van der Heyden, E., 20 
Watts, H., 158 
Weightmann, J. F. and 

W., 40 
Wood, A., 80 
Pharmaceutical apparatus, 

Symes,83 
Pharmaceutical Assoc., Ger- 
man, 220 
Assoc.,. State, 157 
Congress, sixth In- 
ternational, 20 
examination for li- 
cense. 197 
Pliarmaceuticat notes, prac- 
tical, 233 
Pharmaceutical registration, 

78 
Pharmacopoeia^ British, 160 
corrections, 20 
Cuban, 40 
German, American 

edition of, 111 
Netherland, 240 
the new French, 231 
Pharmacy boards in Aus- 
tralia, 55 
in France, new 
regulations, 79 
law. New York 

State, 111 
laws, 118 
text-book on, 55 
Phenol, new reaction for, 85 
orthoxysulphite, 155 
Phenolphthalem, use of, 49 
Phosphorus, compound syr- 
up, 129 
elLnr, 128 
paste, 78, 150, 

218 
pills. 168 
solubility of, 96 
spirit of, 128 
Thompson's so- 
lution^ 128 
turpentine as 
an antidote, 
153 
Picrotoxin, 127 
Pai coater, 123 

coating, gelatin, 137 
mass, copaiba, 207 
Pills, art of dispensing, 167 
balsams m, 168 
bismuth in, 56 
Brandreth's, 14 
excipients for, 167 
gelatin coating, 158 
phosphorus, 168 
resinous ingredients 

in, 167 
salts, acids, etc., in, 
168 
Pilocarpine for diabetes, 227 
Piperidme, synthesis of, 106 
Pipei\>nal, 94 
Pipette, overflow, 148 
Piscidia Ery thrina, 212 
Plaster, arnica, 32 
lead, 185 

lead, sesame oil in, 
4 



Plasters, preservation of , 185 
Platinum crucibles, repair- 
ing, 143 
Postal-box, 212 
Podophyllotoxin, 146 
Poison case, 182 
Poison of serpents, 5 
Polysolve and its uses, 22 
Pomades, perfume, 236 
Pop, flavors for, 13 
Poteline, 24 
Potassio-stannous chloride 

as a reagent, 155 
Potassium bromide, com- 
mercial, 172 
chlorate, eruption 

from, 8 
chlorate, improper use 

of, 157 
chlorate, remedial use 

of, 103 
chloride, 157 
iodide, action of sul- 
phuric acid on, 132 
iodide, incompatibility 

of quinine witb, 184 
iodide, manufacture of, 

215 
iodide, sodium iodide 

in place of, 111 
permanganate as a 

remedy, 103 
permangaiiate in de- 
termination of ni- 
trites, 53 
permanganate pills, 
164 
Powder-blower, 12 
Powders, apparatus for in- 
halation of, 86 
Prescription checks, dupli- 
cate 23 
difficulty, 15, 37, 69, 

98, 218, 219 
manuals, 37, 117 
work, taste in, 91 
Prescriptions, criticisms of 
certain, 103 
incompatible, 177 
the way to study, 9 
Preserving-salt, 76 
Press, meat- juice, 72 
Proof spirit, 117 
Proprietary medicines, Am- 
erican, in Belgium. 6 
Ptomaines, nature of, 109 
Pulsatilla, American, 81 
Putz pomade, 157, 239 
Pyrethrum, 24 

Quebracho, administration 

of, 27 
Quillsua, tincture, 199 
Quinidine, 145 

and its allies, 27 
Quinine, administration of, 
27 

borate, 127 

comi>ound elixir, 
144 

factory, the Zim- 
mer, 141 

fluoride, 208 

hypodermic solu- 
tion of, 65, 178 

intoxication, 27 

sulphate, 137, 212 

sulphate, incom- 
patiblility of 
iodide of potas- 
sium with, 184 

sulphate, Kemer's 
test, 186 

sulphate, preparar 
tion 01 pure, 73 

sulphate, purity of 
commercial, 149 

sulphate, water of 
hydration in, 175 

tannate, in mix- 
tures, 49 

tannate, solubility 
in gastric juice, 
49 

test, Hesse's, 148 

to children, giv- 
ing, 112 

percentage in dif- 
ferent salts, 114 
Quinologist, suspension of 
the, 80 



Eaiz preta. 113 

** Ramsay ^s bleaching li- 
quidj" 16 

Hat-poison, calomel as, 68 

Rat-poisons, 218 

Rat's bane, 78 

Repercolation, 156 

Resin, manufacture of, 86 

Resorcin for cystitis, 23 

Reynolds, H. P., on dupli- 
cate prescription checks, 
23 

Rhubarb culture in China, 
209 

Rhus-poisoning, serpentaria 

for, 174 
Rice-meal, distinction of, 215 
Roche's embrocation, substi- 
tute for, 62 
RoTHBR, R., on decolorized 
tincture of 
iodine, 163 
R.^ on mercurous 

iodide, 202 
R., on spirtus odo- 
ratus, and other 
perfumes, 181 
Rubber tubmg, danger from 

badly vxilcanized, 106 
Rupert's drops, preparation 

of, 28 
Rust, preservation of steel 
from, 72 

Salicylic mixture, efferves- 
cing, 199 
Salt, manufacture of, 61 
Saltpeter, native deposit of, 
224 

** Salts of Bark," 56 
Sandal-wood bark, Mexican, 

226 
Sanitas, 118, 197, 199 
Santalin, 93 
Santonin, 212 

manufacture of, 

204 
mode of using, 52 
notes on, 26 
Saponimentum, 208 
Scammony, adulterant of, 8 

bazar, 47 
Scent for hair-oil, 199 
** Schuyler's Powder," 22 
Sealing-wax, choice of, 91 
Sea-sickness, atropine for, 

164 
Seebohm, C. C, on manu- 
facture of bro- 
mine, 121 
C C, on manu- 
facture of salt, 
61 
Senega syrup, 65 
Serpentaria as antidote to 

rhus poison, 174 
** Serpent's E^gs," poisonous 

chiracteT of, 126 
Serpents, x)oison of, 5 
Shellac, reflning, 93 
Sherry, constituents of, 156 
Shuftrine, W. B., on manu- 
facture of oil of turpentine 
€knd resin, 86 
Shoeblacking, 112 
Shoe-dressing, French, 85 
Show-bottles, 155 

colors for, 27, 56 
ShouMvindows, decoration 

of, 201, 221 
Show-windows, to prevent 

sweating, 15 
Silk, black surgical, 4 
Silvering on wood, 13 
Silver, new compounds of, 46 
Silver-stains from marble, 

removal, 76 
Sinidor, 14 
Siphon, 32 
Soap-bark, preparations of, 

78 
Soap for removing stains. 

Soaps as vehicles for medi- 

cmes, 7 
Soda in Wyoming Territory, 

80 
Soda-mint, 117 
Soda-water, flavors for, 13 
Sodium alginate, 146 
benzoate, 132 
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Sodium bisulphite, 145 

boroglyceride, 41 
ethylate of, 89 
hippurate, 29, 54, 169 
hyposulphite, as an- 
tidote, 73 
ich^hyol- sulphonate 

of. 146 
iodide, for potassium 
iodiae, substitu- 
tion of. 111 
koussinate, 96 
nitrate, 88 
nitrate, poisonous 

nature of, 82 
rea^nt for, 156 
salicylate, 212 
salicylate, vehicle 

for, 72 
tannate for albumi- 
nuria, 47 
tungstate. to render 
fabrics' uninflam- 
mable, 75 
Solubilities, determination 

of, 2 
Solution, carmine, 38 

** Clements, "37 
SoMMSRHOFF, J. F., On syrup 

of ferrous chloride, 61 
Sore nipples, remedy for, 37 
Sozodont, 82 

Spatulas, steel, for oint- 
ments containing mercu- 
ry, 112 
Specialties, prescription of, 

184 
Specific gravity apparatus. 
237 
gravity apparatus^ 
automatic regis- 
tration, 206 
Spider's web as an antipe- 

riodic, 43 
Spillbr, L., manufacture of 

antiseptic dressings, 21 
Spirit, aromatic, 106 
Bretfield, 68 
of Melissa, 157 
Sponges, bleaching, 68, 123 
Spray apparatus, 45 
SQumK. P., 20 

Stains irom marble, removal 
of, 75 
soap for removing, 
187 
Starch, bleaching, 157 
pastes, 2^8 
polish, 98 
Steam boiler, pharmaceuti- 
cal,!^ 
Steam-pan, bayonet-joint, 3 
Steel, preservation from 

rust, a 
Stiebxx, H., on Acacia ho- 
malophylla, 204 
on Cassia occiden- 

talis, 204 
on Mexican sandal- 
wood bark, 226 



Still, automatic, 6^ 54 

pharmaceutical, 123, 

225 
water, 47 
Stinging-wood, 147 
St. John's bread as source of 

butyric ether, 76 
' ' St. John Long's Liniment, " 

69 

Stoughton Bitters, 117 
Stramonium, chloroform as 

antidote to, 73 
Strychnine as antidote to 
chloralj 73 
composition of, 129 
paraldehyde as anti- 
dote to, 73 
solubility of, 95 
vanado-sul p h ur i c 
acid as a reagent 
for, 62 
Sublimation apparatus, 44 
Sugar, acetic acid for refin- 
ing, 238 
as a surgical dressing, 

26 
in urine, detection, 12 
maple, 28 

maple, the produc- 
tion of, 95 
Sulphur as a cholera reme 

dy 147 
Sulphurated hydrogen ap- 
paratus, 29, 145, 183 
Suppositories, clay, 32 

gelatin, 52 
Sweating feet, remedy for, 47 
Swedish scientific station, 98 
**Swift'<i Specific," 197 
Symphonia fasciculata, 143 
Syrup, calcium lactophos- 
phate, 28 
Dover's powder, 56 
" Easton\" 6 
iodide of iron, Du- 

pasquier's, 67 
01 ferrous chloride, 

61 
of hypophoephite of 
iron, etc., 37, 238 
lactucarium, 28 
senega, 55 
tar, 67 
violet, 72 

Tallow, artificial, 155 
Tamar indien, 95 
Tapioca, manufacture of. 105 
Taraxacum, compoimd elixir 

of, 144 
Tartaline, 80 
Tartar, crude, tartaric acid 

in, 137 
Tar, ^ycerite, 67 
syrup, 67 
to cover odor of, 55, 

156 
to remove from the 

hands, 20 
wine, 67 



Taste in the practice of phar- 
macy, 91 
Tellurium in bismuth, 88 
Terpenes of oil of orange and 
ou of Lev€knt wormseed, 
232 
Test papers, various. 147 
Teat-stands, Sargent's, 13 
Tetrabromfluorescein, 77 
Text-books, chemical, 156 
Thao, 104 
Theriac, 137 

Thermometers, safety attach- 
ment for, 75 
** Thomas' Electric oil," 63 
Thom, D. M. B., on a human 

monstrosity, 136 
ThymoL new reaction for, 

85 
Time system, the new, 34 
Tin, brucine as test for, 147 
in canned foods, 196 
in canned fruits and 

vefi;etables, 73 
test for, 33 
Tinctures, parts by weight 

in, 156 
**Tolu Rock and Rye," 69 
Tooth-ache remedy, 2, 25, 131 
Tooth-powders, various, 199 
Tow, prej>ared, 160 
Toxicolojgical notes, 73 
Turpentine as an antidote to 

phosphorus, 163 
Twine, prescription, choice 
of, 91 

Urea apparatus, 132, 150 
assay, 64 

Urine, detection of sugar in, 
12 

Ultramarine, 117 

Uninfiammaole dress-mate- 
rials, 75 

Vaccine powder, Riessner's, 

72 
Valve, vapor, for chemical 

flasks, 209 
Vanilla, poisonous, 62 
Vanillism, 52 
Varnish, asphalt, 197 

manganese, 94 
soap, 35 
universal, 235 
waterproof, for 
paper, 194 
^'Varrentrap's bleaching li- 
quid," 16 
Vaselm, 62 

bad effects from, 82 
(German, 131 
Vegetables, canned, tin in, 73 
Venetian red in (German sau- 
sages, 43 
Veronica serpyllif olia, 178 
Violets, syrup, 72 
Violet wood, 204 
**VitroCTaphine,"16 
Voltaic oattery, a simple, 227 



Volumetric apparatus, lU 

Warner's Safe Kidney and 

Liver Cure, 118 
Wart-cure, 26 
Warts, remedy for, 31, 75 
Wash-blue, 117 
Wash^ttle, 150 

bottle for hot water. 

105 
bottles, 188 
Water-hath with constant le- 
vel, 174 
Water, chloroform, 49 
cologne. 32, 74 
color 01, 114 
cress, therapeutic 

value of, 52 
from freezing, to 

prevent, 38 
hot, as a remedy for 
colds, 25 
Waters, medicated, 63 
Wax, camauba, 211 

pencils, colored, 228 
white and yellow, 
124 
West, S. S., **Gombault's 

Balsam," 11 
"White's Cough Syrup," 

37 
* * Wilson's bleaching liquid, " 

16 
Window dressing, 35, 201, 

221 
Wines, artificial, 218 

fruit, practical hints, 

12 
Grecian, 203 
importation of, at 

Bordeaux, 8 
manganese in, 166 
solubility of coloring 
matter of, 26 
Wine, tar, 67 
Winter's bark, 212 
Witch-hazel, 1 
** Wizard Oil," 69 
Wood-wool, 37 
World's fair in New Orleans, 
20 

Xanthine, synthesis of, 160 

Yang-tsai, 104 
Yeast, to preserve, 68 

Zamia integrif olia, 56 
Zanthozylum caribeum, and 

Z. perrotetti, 147 
Zinc Dromide as a source of 
hydrobromic acid, 
208 
chloride pencils and 

paste, 82 
metallic free frcmi arse- 
nic, 95 
oxide as substitute for 

iodoform, 23 
sulphide in lupus, 29 
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